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PREFACE. 


Tms  TOLUME^-like  that  whicli  preceded  it,  contains 
the  sabstance  of  Lectures  delivered  firom  the  Chair 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Whilst  still  disclaiming,  as  before,  any  pretensions  to 
critical  or  linguistic  research,  I  gladly  acknowledge 
my  increased  debt  to  the  scholars  and  divines  who 
have  traversed  tiiis  ground,  —  Ewald,  in  his  great  work 
on  the  ^  History  of  tiie  People  of  Israe V  to  which  1 
must  here  add  his  no  less  important  work  on  the 
Prophets ;  Dean  Milman,  in  his  **  History  of  the  Jews,** 
now  republished  in  its  completer  form;  Dr.  Pusey's 
*  Commentary  on  the  BEnor  Prophets  " ;  the  numerous 
writers  on  the  Old  Testament^  in  Dr.  Smith's  **  Diction- 
ary of  the  Bible,'*  —  Mr.  Grove  especially,  to  whom 
I  am  once  more  indebted  for  his  careflil  revision  of 
the  text  of  this  volume,  and  for  frequent  suggestions 
of  which  I  have  constantly  availed  myself.^    Many 

1  For  yarions  illiistratioiis  of  the  Persia,  fVom  his  own  persoDal  ex- 
manners  and  cns^oms,  I  must  ex-  perience  of  the  East 
pren  my  obligations  to  the  kindness  The  topography  of  Jerusalem, 
of  Mr.  Iforier,  who  has  allowed  me  winch  occupies  so  large  a  space  in 
tbe  use  ef  a  Bihie,  copioosty  an-  tids  period  of  the  histor^r,  demands 
Dotsled  hf  ha  brodier,  iJbm  well-  fkrther  notice  than  I  haye  given  to 
known    minister   at   tiie    comrt   of  it.    Bnt  the  extreme  uncertainty  in 
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thoughts  have,  doubtless,  been  confirmed  or  origi- 
nated by  Mr.  Maurice's  ^  Sermons  on  the  Prophets 
and  Emgs." 

The  general  principles  which  have  guided  the  selec- 
tion of  topics,  and  the  general  sources  fix)m  which  the 
materials  are  drawn,  are  too  similar  to  those  which  I 
have  set  forth  in  the  Preface  to  my  former  volume  to 
need  any  additional  remark. 

A  few  special  observations,  however,  are  suggested 
by  the  peculiarities  of  the  portion  of  the  history  on 
which  we  now  enter. 

1.  Although  there  still  remains  the  same  difficulty, 
which  occurs  in  the  earlier  period,  of  distinguishing 
between  the  poetical  and  the  historical  portions  of  the 
narrative,  yet  the  historical  element  here  so  far  pre- 
ponderates, and  the  mass  of  unquestionably  contem- 
porary literature  is  so  far  larger,  that  I  have  ventured 
much  more  fi^eely  than  before  to  throw  the  Lectures 
into  the  form  of  a  continuous  narrative;  believing 
that  thus  best  the  Sacred  History  would  be  enabled 
to  speak  for  itself  There  are,  doubtless,  many  pas- 
sages in  which  the  historical  fa^te  and  the  Oriental 
figures  are  too  closely  interwoven  to  be  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  easily  separated.  There  are  others  which 
bring  out  more  distinctly  than  in  the  earlier  history 
the  interesting  variations  between  the  Hebrew  text 

which  —  till  further  excayationB  are  the   City  or   Temple,   beyond  sack 

possible  —  it  is  of  Decessity  inyolved,  general  indications  as  can  be  gatb 

has  withheld  me  ih>m  offering  anj  ered  from  the  ancient  descriptions, 
detailed  plan  or  theoiyy  either  of 
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wbich  ia  the  basis  of  our  modem  versions^  and  thai 
which  is  represented  by  the  Septuagint '  Others  again^ 
especially  where  we  have  the  advantage  of  comparing 
the  parallel  narratives  of  the  Books  of  Kinga  and 
of  Chronicle^  exhibit  diversities  which  cannot  be  sur- 
mounted^ except  by  an  arbitrary  process  of  excision, 
which  we  are  hardly  justified  in  adopting,  and  which 
would  obliterate  the  value  of  the  separate  records.  In 
chronology,  even  after  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  seme 
confusions  which  occur  in  other  ancient  histories  occur 
here  also.  I^rd  Arthur  Hervey,  whose  praiseworthy 
devotion  to  this  branch  of  Biblical  study  gives  peculiar 
weight  to  his  authority,  finds  the  dates  so  immanage- 
able  as  to  suggest  to  him  the  probability  that  they 
are  added  by  another  hand.  Others,  such  as  Mr. 
Fynes  Clinton,  Mr.  Greswell,  and  Dr.  Pusey,^  adopt 
the  course  of  rejecting  as  spurious  the  indications  of 
time  which,  from  internal  evidence,  they  c»nnot  recon- 
^e  with  what  seems  to  be  required  by  the  history. 

Still  on  the  whole  the  substantially  historical  charac- 
ter of  the  narrative  is  admitted  by  all.  Even  the  chron- 
ological uncertainties,*  considerable  as  they  are,  are 
compressed  within  comparatively  narrow  limits.  The 
constant  references  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  Kings, 
and  Chronicles  to  records  which,  though  lost,  were 
evidently  contemporary,  furnish  a  guarantee  for   the 

1  See,    for    example,     2     Kings       >  As    the  nearest  approximation, 

xxrr.    S;    2    Cbr.    xxxvi.    9;     Dr.  I  have  affixed  the  most  important 

Posey's  note  on  Daniel  the  Prophet^  dates  from  Clinton's  Fasti  HeOenicii 

p.  318.  vd.  i.  Appendix,  c.  5. 
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general  truthftilness  of  the  narratiye^  such  as  no  other 
ancient  history  not  itself  contemporary  can  exhibit 
The  parallel  stream  of  Prophetic  literature  gives  a 
wholly  independent  confirmation  of  the  same  kind, 
in  some  instances  extending  even  to  incidents  which 
are  preserved  to  us  only  in  the  later  Chronicles  ^  and 
Josephus.  The  allusions  to  Jewish  history  in  the  Assyr^ 
ian  and  Egyptian  monuments,  —  so  far  as  they  can 
be  trusted,  —  and  the  imdoubted  recurrences  of  the 
same  imagery  in  the  sculptures  as  that  employed  by 
the  Prophets,  are  valuable  as  illustrations  of  the  Bibli- 
cal history,  even  where  they  cannot  be  used  as  con- 
firmations of  it'  Jewish  and  Arabian  traditions  relat- 
ing to  this  period,  if  less  striking,  are  at  least  more 
within  the  bounds  of  probability,  and  more  likely  to 
contain  some  grains  of  historical  truth  than  those 
which  relate  to  the  Patriarchal  age.  And  as  before, 
so  now,  even  when  of  unquestionably  late  origin,  they 
seem  to  be  worthy  of  notice,  as  filling  ujf  the  outline 
of  the  forms  which  the  personages  and  events  of  this 
history  have  assumed  in  large  periods,  and  to  large 
masses,  of  mankind. 


^  E.  g,  ia  the  earthquake  of  Uz- 
Slab's  reign  (see  Lecture  XXXVII.), 
and  the  captiTity  of  Manasseh  (see 
Lecture  XXXIX.). 

3  These  monuments  cannot  prop- 
erly be  said  to  contain  confirma" 
thns  of  the  Jewish  history — be- 
causey  with  yery  few  exceptions, 
»he  only  events   in   that   history  to 


which  they  refer  are  such  as  have 
never  been  doubted  by  any  one, 
and  therefore  are  much  more  in  a 
condition  to  give  their  weight  to 
the  confessedly  doubtful  interpreta- 
tion of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
than  to  receive  any  corroboration 
from  it. 
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2.  These  mre  the  materials  firom  which  the  following 
Lectures  are  drawn.  It  will  be  seen  that  what  they 
profess  to  give  is  not  a  commentary  on  the  sacred  text^ 
but  a  delineation  of  the  essential  features  of  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  Church,  durmg  the  second 
period^  of  its  existence.  In  so  doing,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  suppress  the  horrors  consequent  on  the 
^  hardness  of  heart "  which  characterized  the  Israelite 
nation,  nor  the  shortcomings'  which  disfigured  some 
of  its  greatest  heroes.  ^Let  me  freely  speak  unto 
^you  of  the  Patriarch  David : "»  such  is  the  spirit  in 
which  we  shoidd  endeavor  to  handle  the  story  of  the 
founder  of  the  monarchy.  ^  Elijah  was  a  man  of  like 
« passions  with  ourselves:*^*  such  is  the  view  with 
which  we  ought  to  approach  even  the  grandest  of  the 
ancient  Prophets.  "  These  all,  having  obtained  a  good 
**  report  through  faith,  received  not  the  promise  :"*  such 
is  the  distinction  which  we  ought  always  to  bear  in 
mind  between  the  rough  virtues  and  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  Old  Dispensation,  and  the  higher  hopes 
and  graces  of  the  New. 

But  our  faith  in  the  transcendent  interest  of  the 
story,  the  general  nobleness  of  its  characters,  and  the 
splendor  of  the  truths  proclaimed  by  it^  ought  not  to 

1  For  the  three   divisioiis  of  the  (comp.  Luke  ix.  54-56);  Jer.  zviii 

History,  see  lotroduction  to  YoL  L  28  (cemp.   Luke   xxiiL  84);   xx.  7 

p.  zxxii.  14;   xzxviii.    27. 

*  The  use  of  this  word  has  been  ^  Acts  ii.  29. 

/ererely  condemned.    It  is  sufficient  ^  James  ▼.  17. 

to   refer  to  2  Sam.   xii.  7,  18,  81 ;  ^  Heb.  zL  89. 
I    Kings  xiii.    26;    2  Kings    i.    10 
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«Qoii  of  any  fear  lest  they  should  suffer  either  from 
the  occasional  uncertainty  of  the  fbrm^  in  which  tiiey 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  or  firom  a  nearer 
view  of  the  crust  of  human  passion  and  error  which 
encloses  without  obscuring  the  luminous  centre  of 
spiritual  truth.  The  beauty  of  the  narrative,  and 
the  charm  of  its  incidents,  if  not  belonging  to  the 
highest  form  of  Inspiration,  is  yet  a  gift  of  no  ordi- 
nary value,  which  perhaps  no  previous  generation 
haa  been  so  well  able  to  appreciate  as  our  own. 
The  lessons  of  perennial  wkidom  which  the  history 
imparts,  even  irrespectively  of  traditional  usage^  jus- 
tify, I  humbly  trusty  the  practical  applications  that  I 
have  ventured  to  draw  firom  it^  and  form  the  real 
grounds  of  distinction  between  it  and  other  histories, 
as  also  between  the  essential  and  the  subordinate 
parts  of  its  own  contents.  In  the  sublime  elevation^ 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  teaching  of  the  Psalmists 
and  Prophets,  in.  the  eagerness  with  which  they  look 
out  of  themselves,  and  out  of  their  own  time  and 
nation,  for  the  ultimate  hope  of  the  human  race  — far 
more  than  in  their  minute  predictions  of  future  events 
«*-is  to  be  found  the  best  proof  of  their  Prophetic 
spirit  In  the  loftiness  of  the  leading  characters 
of  the  epoch,  who  hand  on  the  truth,  each  succeed- 

1  I   liave  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  St  Paul's  on  Hebrew  Prophecy— 

referring  for  a  corroboration  of  the  impressive  alike  fix>m    its   contents 

views  which  I  had  ventured  to  ex-  and    from   the  eirciimstances  of  its 

press    in    my  first  volume^  to   the  delivery, 
impressive   Sermon  of  the  Dean  of 
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ing  as  the  otiier  &SiB,  with  a  mingled  grace  and 
strength  which  penetrate  even  into  the  outward  fi>rm 
of  the  poetry  or  prose  of  the  narrative  —  rather  than 
in  the  marveUons  displays  of  power  which  are  Ibnnd 
equally  in  the  records  of  saints  in  other  times  and 
in  other  religions— is  the  true  sign  of  the  Supematr 
ural,  which  no  criticism  or  fear  of  criticism  can  ever 
eliminate.  They  rise  ^ above  the  nature^  not  only 
of  their  own  times^  but  of  their  own  peculiar  cir^ 
cumstance&  They  are  not  so  much  representative 
diaraoters  as  exceptional  ^leir  life  and  teaching  is 
a  staruggle  and  protest  against  some  of  the  deepest 
prejudices  and  passions  of  Iheir  comitrymen,  such  as 
we  find,  if  at  all,  only  in  two  or  three  of  the  most 
exalted  philosophers  and  heroes  of  other  ages.  The 
rude  ceremonial,  the  idolatrous  tendencies,  even  some 
of  the  worst  vices,  against  which  they  contended, 
were  almost  ii»eparably  intertwined  with  the  popular 
devotions  not  only  of  the  surrounding  nations,  but 
of  their  own  people.  **The  religious  world*'  of  the 
Jewish  Church  is  to  them,  as  to  a  Greater  than 
they,  an  unfailmg  cause  of  grie^  of  surprise,  of  in- 
dignation.  In  the  name  of  God  they  attack  that 
which  to  all  around  them  seems  to  be  religion.  Their 
dinging  trust  to  tiie  One  Supreme  source  of  spiritual 
goodness  and  truth,  with  its  boundless  consequences, 
is  the  chief  as  it  is  the  sufficient  cause  of  their 
preeminence.  Other  parts  of  their  history  may  be 
pretematunL     This  is  in   the  highest  degree  supei^ 
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natural,  because  this  alone  brings  them  into  direct 
communion  with  that  which  is  Divine  and  Eternal 

3.  Closely  connected  with  this  thought  is  the  re- 
lation of  the  literatiire  and  history  of  the  Jewish 
Commonwealth  to  the  events  of  the  Christian  Dis- 
pensation. I  may  be  allowed  to  express  by  an 
illustration  the  true  mode  of  regarding  this  question. 
In  the  gardens  of  the  Carthusian  Convent^  which  the 
Dukes  of  Burgimdy  built  near  Dijon  for  the  burial- 
place  of  their  race,  is  a  beautiful  monument^  which 
alone  of  that  splendid  edifice  escaped  the  ravages  of 
the  French  Revolution,  It  consists  of  a  group  of 
Prophets  and  Kings  from  the  Old  Testament,  each 
holding  in  his  hand  a  scroll  of  mourning  fix)m  his 
writings  —  each  with  his  own  individual  costume,  and 
gesture,  and  look  —  each  distinguished  fix)m  each  by 
the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  age  and  character, 
absorbed  in  the  thoughts  of  his  own  time  and 
country.  But  above  these  figures  is  a  circle  of 
angels,  as  like  each  to  each  as  the  human  figures 
are  unlike.  They  too,  as  each  overhangs  and  over- 
looks the  Prophet  below  him,  are  saddened  with 
grief  But  their  expression  of  sorrow  is  far  deeper 
and  more  intense  than  that  of  the  Prophets  whose 
words  they  read.  They  see  something  in  the 
Prophetic  sorrow  which  the  Prophets  themselves  see 
not;  they  are  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Divine 
Passion,  of  which  the  ancient  sainte  below  them  are 
but  the  unconscious  and  indirect  exponents. 

This  exquisite  mediaeval  moniunent,  expressing  bb 
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it  does  the  instinctive  feeling  at  once  of  the  truthiu] 
artist  and  of  the  devout  Christian,  represente  better 
than  any  words  the  sense  of  what  we  call  in  theo- 
logical language  ^the  Types  ^^  of  the  Old  Testament. 
T^e  heroes  and  saints  of  old  times,  not  in  Judea 
only, — though  there  more  firequently  than  in  any 
other  coimtry,  —  are  indeed  ^typesy*  that  is,  "like- 
nesses," in  their  sorrows  of  the  Greatest  of  all  sor- 
rows, in  their  joys  of  the  Greatest  of  all  joys,  in 
their  goodness  of  the  Greatest  of  all  goodness,  in 
their  truth  of  the  Greatest  of  all  truths.  This  deep 
inward  connection  between  the  events  of  their  own 
time  and  the  crowning  close  of  the  history  of  their 
whole  nation  —  this  gradual  convergence  towards  the 
event  which,  by  general  acknowledgment,  ranks  chief 
in  the  annals  of  mankind  —  is  clear  not  only  to  the 
all-searching  Eye  of  Providence,  but  also  to  the  eye 
of  any  who  look  above  the  stir  and  movement  of 
earth.  It  is  part  not  only  of  the  foreknowledge  of 
(Jod,  but  of  the  universal  workings  of  human  nature 
and  human  history.  The  angels  see  though  man  sees 
not.  The  mind  flies  silently  upwards  from  the 
earthly  career  of  David,  or  Isaiah,  or  Ezekiel,  to  those 
vaster  and  wider  thoughts  which  they  imperfectly 
represented.  "  The  rustic  murmur "  of  Jerusalem  was, 
although  they  knew  it  not,  part  of  *^the  great  wave 
"that  echoes  round  the  world.'*  It  is  a  continuity 
recognized  by  the  PhilcJsophy  of  History  no  less  than 
by  Theology — by  Hegel  even  more  closely  than  by 
A^ugustine.      But  the  sorrow,  the  joy,  the  goodness, 
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the  truth  of  those .  ancient  heroes  i»  notwithstanding 
entirely  their  own.  They  are  not  mere  machines 
or  pictures.  When  they  speak  of  their  trials  and 
difficulties  they  speak  of  them  as  from  their  own 
experience.  By  studying  them  wit^  all  the  pecu^ 
Uarities  of  their  time,  we  arrive  at  a  profounder 
view  of  the  truths  and  events  to  which  their  ex- 
pressions  and  the  story  of  their  deeds  may  be  applied 
in  after  ages,  than  if  we  regard  them  as  the  orgai^ 
of  sounds  imintelligible  to  themselves  and  with  no 
bearing  on  their  own  period.  Whpre  there  is  a  sen- 
timent common  to  them  and  to  Christian  timesi  a 
word  or  act  which  breaks  fi>rth  into  the  distant 
future,  it  will  be  reverently  caught  up  by  those 
who  are  on  the  watch  for  it,  to  whom  it  will  speak 
words  beyond  their  words,  and  thoughts  beyond  their 
thoughts.  ^Did  not  our  heart  bum  within  us  while 
*^He  walked  with  us  by  the  way,  and  while  He 
*^ opened  to  us  the  Scriptures?"  But,  even  in  the 
act  of  uttering  these  sentiments,  they  still  remained 
encompassed  with  human,  Jewish,  Oriental  pecuUari« 
ties,  which  must  not  be  explained  away  or  softened 
down,  for  the  sake  of  producing  an  appearance  of 
uniformity  which  may  be  found  in  the  Koran,  but 
which  it  is  hopeless  to  seek  in  the  Bible,  and  which, 
if  it  were  Toimd  there,  would  completely  destroy  the 
historical  character  of  its  contents.  To  refuse  to  see 
the  first  and  direct  application  of  their  expressions 
to  themselvee^  is  like  an  unwillingness  —  such  as 
some  simple  and  religious  minds  have  felt  —  to  ao- 
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knowledge  the  existence,  or  to  dwell  on  the  topog* 
raphy,  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  wilderness 
of  Arabia,  because  those  localities  have  been  so  long 
associated  with  the  higher  truths  of  spiritual  religion. 
There  wiU  further  result  firom  this  mtwie  of 
approaching  the  subject  the  advantage  of  a  juster 
appreciation  of  the  Divine  mission  to  which  ^the 
** Prophets  and  righteous  men"  of  former  times  bore 
witness.  Besemblance  of  mere  outward  circumstances, 
however  exact,  throws  no  light  on  the  essential 
character  of  Him  whose  life  they  are  brought  to 
illustrate;  nor  is  it  any  such  kind  of  resemblance 
which  justifies  the  relation  of  that  life  to  the  per* 
sonal  needs  of  mankind.  But  a  real  resemblance  of 
moral  and  mental  qualities  or  situations,  which  can 
be  universally  felt  and  imderstood,  is  a  direct  help 
to  feel  and  imderstand  in  what  consists  the  Charac- 
ter and  Person  of  Him  whom  we  are  called  upon  to 
love  and  adore,  and  in  what  consists  the  possi 
bility  of  our  approach  to  Him.  It  is  a  fruitful  illustrsr 
tion  of  the  argument  which  pervades  the  *^ Analogy" 
of  Bishop  Butler,  and  which  has  been  well  brought 
out  by  oiu:  best  modem  divines, — namely,  that  "Grod 
^  gave  His  Son  to  the  world,  in  the  same  way  of  good- 
^ness  as  He  afibrds  particular  persons  the  friendly 
^assistance  of  their  feUow-creatures  ...  in  the  same 
**way  of.  goodness,  though  in  a  transcendent  and  in- 
*  finitely  higher  degree."^  It  is  only  from  the  com- 
munity of  spirit  which   exists   between  the  Manifes- 

1  Butler's  Analogy^  Part  IL  ch.  ▼.  §§  5,  7. 
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taUon  of  CSmst  and  the  likeness  of  Himself  in  th^ 
good  men  who  preceded  or  who  succeeded,  that  we 
can  speak  of  them  either  as  Hia  types  or  His  follow^* 
er&  It  is  by  thw  speaking  of  them  that  we  shall 
best  conceive  the  work  of  Him  ^'in  whom  in  the 
^dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  time  all  things  were 
•gathered  together  in  one.** 

■ 

Both  theirs  and  ours  l!lioa  art, 

As  we  and  thej  are  Thine; 
Kings,  Prophets,  Patriaix^  all  have  part 

Along  the  slvcred  line* 

Oh  bond  of  tinion,  dear 

And  Btnmg  as  is  Thy  grace; 
Saints,  parted  by  a  thonsand  year, 

May  there  in  heart  embrace.^ 

The  immediate  preparation  £>r  that  Manifestation 
in  the  period  between  the  Captivity  and  the  final 
overthrow  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Jewish  nation 
may  be  the  subject  of  another  volume,  if  life  and 
strength  are  granted,  amidst  the  pressure  of  other 
engagements^  to  continue  a  task  begun  in  earlier 
and  less  disturbed  days. 

May  ihe  Students  fer  whom  these  Lectures  were 
specially  intended  receive  them  as  the  memorial  of 
efforts,  however  imperfect,  (if  I  may  employ  the 
words  in  which  the  plan  of  these  Lectures  was  first 
indicated,)  "so  to  delineate  the  outward  events  of 
^the  Sacred  History  as  that  they  i^ould  come  home 
*^with  new  power   to   those  who  by  familiarity  have 

t  Christian   YeWf  on  «<  The  GiroaniciMOB  of  Christ" 
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^almost  ceased  to  regard  them  aa  historical  truth  at 
^all:  so  to  bring  out  their  inward  spirit  that  the 
^more  complete  realization  of  their  outward  form 
^should  not  degrade,  but  exalt^  the  Faith  of  which 
"they  are  the  vehicle.** 


November  2,1861 
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LECTURE  XXL 

SAUL. 

Samuel  is  the  chief  figure  of  the  transitional  period 
which  opens  the  history  of  the  Monarchy.^  But  there 
is  another,  on  whom  the  character  of  the  epoch  is  im- 
pressed stUl  more  strongly, —  who  belongs  to  this  period 
especially,  and  could  belong  to  no  other. 

Saul  is  the  first  King  of  Israel  In  him  that  new  and 
strange  idea  became  impersonated.  In  him  we  feel  that 
we  have  made  a  marked  advance  in  the  history. — from 
the  patriarchal  and  nomadic  state,  which  con;eni8  us 
mainly  by  its  contrast  with  our  own,  to  that  fixed  and 
settled  state  which  has  more  or  less  pervaded  the  whole 
condition  of  the  Church  ever  since. 

But^  although  in  outward  form  Saul  belonged  to  the 
new  epoch,  although  even  in  spirit  he  from  time  to  time 
threw  himself  into  it,  yet  on  the  whole  he  is  a  product 
of  the  earlier  condition.  Whilst  Samuel's  existence 
comprehends  and  overlaps  both  periods  in  the  calmness 
of  a  higher  elevation,  the  career  of  Saul  derives  its 
peculiar  interest  frx)m  the  fact  that  it  is  the  eddy  in 
which  both  streams  converge.  In  that  vortex  he  strug- 
gles —  the  centre  of  events  and  persons*  greater  than 
himself;  and  in  that  struggle  he  is  borne  down,  and 

'  See  Lecture  XVIIL 
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lost  It  is  this  pathetic  interest  which  has  more  than 
once  suggested  the  story  of  Saul  as  a  subject  for  the 
modem  drama,  and  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  draw  out 
of  the  well-known  incidents  of  his  Ufe.  He  is,  we  may 
say,  the  first  character  of  the  Jewish  history  which  we 
are  able  to  trace  out  in  any  minuteness  of  detail  He 
is  the  first  in  regard  to  whom  we  can  make  out  that 
whole  connection  of  a  large  family,  father,  uncle,  cousin, 
sons,  grandsons,  which,  as  a  modem  historian^  well 
observes,  is  so  important  in  making  us  feel  that  we 
have  acquired  a  real  acquaintance  with  any  personage 
of  past  times. 

From  the  household  of  Abiel  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
Tbefluniiy  two  SOUS  wcrc  bom,  related  to  each  other 
°'^'^*  either  as  cousins,  or  as  uncle  and  nephew.* 
The  elder  was  Abner,  the  younger  was  Saul. 

It  is  uncertain  in  what  precise  spot  of  the  territory 
of  that  fierce  tribe  the  original  seat  of  the  family  lay. 
It  may  have  been  the  conical  eminence  amongst  its 
central  hills,  known  from  its  subsequent  connection 
with  him  as  Gibeah-of-SauL  It  was  more  probably  the 
viUage  of  Zelah,  on  its  extreme  southern  fix)ntier,  in 
which  was  the  ancestral  burial-place.'  Although  the 
family  itself  was  of  small  importance,  Kish,  the  son  or 
grandson  of  Abiel,  was  regarded  as  a  powerful  and 
wealthy  chief;  and  it  is  in  connection  with  the  deter- 
mination to  recover  his  lost  property  that  his  son  Saul 
furst  appears  before  us. 

A  drove  of  asses,  still  the  cherished  animal  of  the 
Israelite  chiefs,^  had  gone  astray  on  the  mountains.  In 
search  of  them,  —  by  pathways  of  which  every  stage  is 
mentioned,  as  if  to  mark  the  importance  of  the  journey, 

1  Palgrave's  Normandy.  '  2  Sam.  xxi.  14. 

9  See  the  Pedigree  on  p.  4.  ^  See  Lecture  IV. 
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biifc  which  have  not  yet  been  identified,^ — Saul  wandered 
at  his  fafher^s  bidding,  accompanied  by  a  trustworthy 
servant,*  traditionally  believed  to  have  been  Doeg  the 
Edomite,  who  acted  as  guide  and  guardian  of  the  young 
man.  After  a  thi^e  days'  circuit  iiiey  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  surmounted  by  a  town/  when  Saul  pn>- 
posed  to  return  home,  but  was  deterred  by  the  advice 
of  the  servant,  who  suggested  that  before  doing  so  they 
should  consult  a  ^  man  of  God,"  a  ^  seer,"  as  to  the  fiite 
of  the  asses,  securing  his  oracle  by  a  present  (bakhsMsh) 
of  a  quarter  of  a  silver  shekel  They  were  instructed 
by  the  maidens  at  the  well  outside  the  city  to  catch  the 
seer  as  he  came  out  on  his  way  to  a  sacred  eminence, 
where  a  sacrificial  feast  was  waiting  for  his  benediction. 
At  the  gate  they  met  the  seer  for  the  first  time.  It  was 
Samuel  A  Divine  intimation  had  indicated  to  him  the 
approach  and  the  ftiture  destiny  of  the  youthful  Ben- 
jamite.  Surprised  at  his  language,  but  still  TheMUor 
obeying  his  call,  they  ascended  to  the  high  ^"^ 
place,  and  in  the  inn  or^  caravanserai  at  the  top  found 
thirty  or  seventy*  guests  assembled,  amongst  whom 
they  took  the  chief  seats.  In  anticipation  of  some  dis- 
tinguished stranger,  Samuel  had  bade  the  cook  reserve 
a  boiled  shoulder,  from  which  Saul,  as  the  chief  guest, 
was  bidden  to  tear  off  the  first  morsel*  They  then 
descended  to  the  city,  and  a  bed  was  prepared  for  §aul 
on  the  house-top.  At  daybreak  Samuel  roused  him. 
l^ey  descended  again  to  the  skirts  of  the  town,  and 

1  See  5tfiat  and  Palestine^  Oh.  IT.  wbole  journey  of  Saul.    See  Lecture 

note  1.  XVUL  p.  454. 

«  The  word  is  na*ar, «  serrant,''  not  <  Td  KariXif/ta,  LXX^  ix.  27. 

'ebed^  ''slaTe."  «  LXX.;  and  Joseph,  ilut  tL  4, 

>  1  Sam.  ix.  11-13.    The  situation  {  1. 

of  the  town  is  wrapt  in  the  same  geo-  *  LXX.,  ix.  SS-34. 
graphical  obscurity  that  tracks  the 
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there  (the  servant  havmg  left  them)  Samuel  poured 
over  Saul's  head  the  consecrated  oil,  and  with  a  kiss  of 
salutation  annoimced  to  him  that  he  was  to  be  the  ruler 
and  deliverer  of  the  nation.^  From  that  moment^  a 
firesh  life  dawned  upon  him.  Under  the  outward  garb 
of  his  domestic  vocation,  the  new  destiny  had  been 
thrust  upon  him.  The  trivial  forms  of  an  antiquated 
phase  of  religion  had  been  the  means  of  introducing 
him  to  the  Prophet  of  the  Future.  Each  stage  of  his 
returning,  as  of  his  outgoing  route,  is  marked  with  the 
utmost  exactness,  and  at  each  stage  he  meets  the  inci- 
dents which,  according  to  Samuel's  prediction,  were  to 
mark  his  coming  fortunes.*  By  the*  sepulchre  of  his 
mighty  ancestress  —  known  then,  and  known  still  as 
Rachel's  tomb  —  he  met  two  men,'  who  annoimced  to 
him  the  recovery  of  the  asses.  There  his  lower  cares 
were  to  cease.  By  a  venerable  oak  —  distinguished  by 
the  name  not  elsewhere  given,  the  "  oak  *  of  Tabor  "  — 
he  met  three  men  carrying  gifts  of  kids  and  bread,  and 
a  skin  of  wine,  as  an  offering  to  Bethel.  There,  as  if  to 
indicate  his  new  dignity,  two  of  the  loaves  were  offered 
to  him.  By  "  the  hill  of  God "  (whatever  may  be  the 
precise  spot  indicated,  —  seemingly  close  to  his  own 
home)  he  met  a  "  chain  "  of  prophets  descending  with 
musical  instruments.  There  he  caught  the  inspiration 
from  them,  as  the  sign  of  a  grander,  loftier  life  than  he 
had  ever  before  conceived.* 

This  is  what  may  be  called  the  private,  inner  view  of 
his  calL  There  was  yet  another  outer  call,  which  is 
related  independently.  An  assembly  was  convened  by 
Samuel  at  Mizpeh,  and  lots  (so  often  practised  at  that 

1  LXX.,  ibid.  25-x.  1.  <  Mistranslated  in  A.  V. «« plain." 

9  1  Sam.  X.  2-6,  9,  10.  •  See  Ewald,  iii.  81. 

s  At  Zelzah,  or  (LXX.)  "  leaping 
for  joy." 
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time)  were  cast  to  find  the  tribe  and  the  fitmilj  which 
was  to  produce  the  king.  Saul  was  named,  and  foimd 
hid  in  the  circle  of  baggage  which  surrounded  the 
encampment^  His  stature  at  once  conciliated  the  pub* 
lie  feeling,  and  for  the  first  time  the  shout  was  raised, 
afterwards  so  often  repeated  down  to  modem  times, 
"  Long  live  the  King ! "  ^  The  Monarchy,  with  that  con- 
flict of  tendencies,  of  which  the  mind  of  Samuel  is  the 
best  reflex,'  was  established  in  the  person  of  the  young 
Prophet^  whom  he  had  thus  called  to  this  perilous  emi- 
nence. 

Up-  to  this  point  Saul  had  been  only  the  shy  and 
retiring  youth  of  the  fiunily.  He  is  employed  in  the 
common  work  of  the  &nn.  His  fiither,  when  he  delays 
his  return,  mourns  for  him,  as  having  lost  hb  way.*  He 
hangs  on  the  servant  for  directions  as  to  what  he  shall 
do,  which  he  would  not  have  known  himself^  At  every 
step  of  Samuel's  revelations  he  is  taken  by  surprise. 
^  Am  not  I  a  Benjandte  ?  of  the  smallest  of  the  tribes 
^  of  Israel  ?  and  my  fiiinily  Hie  least  of  all  the  families 
^  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ?  wherefore  then  speakest 
«thou  so  to  me?" •  He  turns  his  huge  shoulder^  on 
Samuel,  apparently  still  tmconscious  of  what  awaits  him. 
The  last  thing  which  those  that  knew  him  in  former 
days  can  expect  is,  that  Saul  should  be  among  the 
Prophets.®  Long  afterwards  the  memorial  of  this  im- 
aptness  for  high  aspirations  remained  enshrined  in  the 
national  proverbs.  Even  after  the  change  had  come 
ux)on  him,  he  still  shrunk  from  the  destiny  which  was 
opening  before  him.    ^  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  what  Sam- 

1  1  Sam.  z.  17-22.  &  Ibid.  is.  7-10. 

«  Ibid.  28,  24  (Heb.).  «  Ibid.  21. 

»  See  Lectnre  XVIDL  *»  Ibid.  x.  9;  A.  V.  "back.** 

4  1  Sam.  iz.  5  ;  X.  2.  •  Ibid.  z.  11,  12. 
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^  uel  said  unto  thee.  And  Saul  said  unto  his  uncle,  He 
^  told  us  plainly  that  the  asses  were  found.  But  of  the 
*^  matter  of  the  kingdom,  whereof  Samuel  spake,  he  told 
"  him  not"  ^  On  the  day  of  his  election  he  was  nowhere 
to  be  found,  and  he  was  as  though  he  were  dea£^ 
Some  there  were,  who  even  after  his  appointment  still 
said,  ^  How  shall  this  man  save  us  ?"  *^and  they  brought 
"him  no  presents."'  And  he  shrank  back  into  private 
life,  and  was  in  his  fields,  and  with  his  yoke  of  oxen.* 

But  there  was  one  distinction  which  marked  out  Saul 
The  appear-  ^r  lus  futurc  officc.  "Thc  desire  of  aU  Israel  ** 
anc«ofSftui.  ^^  already,  tmconsciously,  "on  him  and  on 

"  his  father's  house."  ^  He  had  the  one  gift  by  which  in 
that  primitive  time  a  man  seemed  to  be  worthy  of  rule. 
He  was  "goodly," — "there  was  not  among  the  children 
"of  Israel  a  goodlier  person  than  he,"*  "from  his 
"  shoulders  and  upward  he  towered  above  all  the  peo- 
"  pie."  When  he  stood  among  the  people,  Samuel  could 
say  of  him,  "  See  ye  him,  look  at  him  whom  the  Lord 
"  hath  chosen^  that  there  is  none  like  him  among  all  the 
"  people."  ^  It  is  as  in  the  days  of  the  Judges,  as  in 
the  Homeric  days  of  Greece.  Agamemnon,  like  Saul, 
is  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  the  people.'  Like 
Saul,  too,  he  has  that  peculiar  air  and  dignity  expressed 
by  the  Hebrew  word  which  we  translate  "good"  or 
"goodly."  This  is  the  ground  of  the  epithet  which 
became  fixed  as  part  of  his  name, — "Saul  the  chosen^* 
'^  the  chosen  of  the  Lord."  • 

In  the  Mussulman  traditions  this  is  the  only  trait  of 

1  1  Sam.  X.  16.  7  ibid.  x.  24. 

9  Ibid.  21,  22;  27  (Heb.).  8  Compare  the  description  and  re- 

3  Ibid.  27.  marks  in  Gladstone's  Homer,  voL  iii 

«  Ibid.  xi.  5,  7.  404. 

&  Ibid.  iz.  20.  0  2  Sam.  xzi.  6. 

»  Ibid.  ix.  2. 
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Saul  which  is  preserved.  His  name  has  there  been 
ahnost  lost, — he  is  known  only  as  Thalflt,  "the  tall 
"  one."  *  In  the  Hebrew  songs  of  his  own  time  he  was 
known  by  a  more  endearing  but  not  less  expressive 
indication  of  the  same  grace.  His  stately,  towering 
form,  standing  under  the  pomegranate  tree  above  the 
precipice  of  Migron,*  or  on  the  pointed  crags  of  Mich- 
mash,  or  the  rocks  of  En-gedi,  claimed  for  hun  the 
title  of  the  "  wild  roe,  the  gazelle,"  perched  aloft,  "  the 
^  pride  and  glory  of  Israel"  *  Against  the  giant  Philis- 
tines a  giant  king  was  needed.  The  time  for  the  little 
stripling  of  the  house  of  Jesse  was  close  at  hand,  but 
was  not  yet  come.  Saul  and  Jonathan,  "  swifter  than 
"eagles  and  stronger  than  lions,"  *  still  seemed  the  fittest 
champions  of  Israel  "When  Saul  saw  any  straru/  man 
"  or  any  valiant  man,  he  took  him  unto  him."  *  He,  in 
his  gigantic  panoply,  that  would  fit  none  but  himself,* 
with  the  spear  that  he  had  m  his  hand,  of  the  same 
form  and  fashion  as  the  spear  of  Goliath,  was  a  host 
in  himself. 

And  when  we  look  at  the  state  of  Israel  at  the  time, 
we  find  that  we  are  still  in  the  condition  which  would 
most  justify  such  a  choice:  His  residence,  like  that  of 
the  ancient  Judges,  is  still  at  the  seat  of  the  family. 
That  beacon-like  cone,  conspicuous  amongst  the  uplands 
of  Benjamin,  then  and  still  known  by  the  name  of  "  the 
"Hill"  (ffibeah),  had  been  selected  apparently  by  his 
ancestor  Jehiey  for  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  chief 

1  D*Herbe]ot,  Thaloui  ben  Kissed         ^  1  Sam.  xir.  52. 

«  1  Sam.  xiT.  2.  •  Ibid.  xvii.  89. 

»  2  8am.  i.  19,  the  word  translated        ^  When  Abiel,  or  Jehiel  (1   Chr. 

**  beauty,**  but  the  same  term  (isebt)  viii.  29,  ix.  35),  is  called  the  *'  father 

IB  2  Sam.  ii.  IS,  and  elsewhere^  is  of  Gibeon,**  it  probably  means  founder 

translated  *«roe.'*  o£  Gibeah. 

4  2  Sam.  i.  23. 
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cities  in  Benjamin.  There  Saul  had  ^^his  house/'  and 
his  name  superseded  the  more  ancient  title  of  the  city 
as  derived  from  the  tribe.^  And  there,  king  as  he  was, 
we  might  fancy  ourselves  still  in  the  days  of  Shamgar 
or  of  Gideon,  when  we  see  him  following  his  herd  of 
oxen  in  the  field,  and  driving  them  home  at  the  close 
of  day  up  the  steep  ascent  of  the  city. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  evening  returns  that  his  ca- 
reer received  the  next  sharp  stimulus  which  drove  him 
luuef  of  on  to  his  destined  work.  A  loud  wail,  such  aa 
tiibMh.  goes  up  in  an  Eastern  city  at  the  tidings  of 
some  great  calamity,  strikes  his  ear.  He  said,  ^What 
"  aileth  the  people  that  they  weep  ? "  They  told  him 
the  news  that  had  reached  them  fix)m  their  kinsmen 
beyond  the  Jordan.  The  work  which  Jephthah^  had 
wrought  in  that  wild  region  had  to  be  done  over  again. 
Ammon  was  advancing,  and  the  first  \dctims  were  the 
inhabitants  of  Jabesb,  connected  by  the  romantic  ad- 
venture of  the  previous  generation  with  the  tribe '  of 
Benjamin.  This  one  spark  of  outraged  family  feeling 
was  needed  to  awaken  the  dpnnant  spirit  of  the  slug- 
gish giant  He  was  a  true  Benjamite  fix)m  first  to  last. 
"  The  Spirit  of  God  *  came  upon  him,"  as  on  Samson. 
His  shy  retiring  nature  vanished.  His  anger  flamed 
out,  and  he  took  two  oxen  from  the  herd  that  he  was 
driving,  and  (here  again,  in  accordance  with  the  like 
expedient  in  that  earlier  time,  only  in  a  somewhat 
gentler  form)  he  hewed  them  in  pieces,  and  sent  their 
bones  through  the  country  with  the  significant  warn- 
ing, ."Whosoever   cometh  not  after  Saul,  and  after 

1  Formerly  "  Gibeah  of  Benjanun,"  '  See  Lecture  XVI. 

henceforth  **  Gibeah  of  Saul,"  down  '  Judg.  xx.    See  Lectare  XIII. 

to  the  time  of  Josephos  (J3.  /.  y*  2,  ^  The  same  word  in  1  Sam.  x.  10, 

{  1).                             ^  xL  6,  and  in  Judg.  xiv.  6, 19 ;  xt.  14. 
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^  Samuely  so  shall  it  be  done  unto  his  oxea"  An  awe 
fell  upon  the  people:  they. rose  as  one  man.  In  one 
day  tibey  crossed  the  Jordan.  Jat^esh  was  res-  j^^  ^^ 
eued.  It  was  the  deliverance  of  his  own  tribe  ^^'*^*^*^- 
which  thus  at  once  seated  him  on  the  throne  securely. 
The  East  of  the  Jordan  was  regarded  as  specially  the 
conquest  of  SauL  The  people  of  Jabesh  never  forgot 
their  debt  of  gratitude.  The  house  of  Saul  were  safe 
there  when  their  cause  was  ruined  everywhere  else. 

This  was  his  first  great  victory.  The  monarchy  was 
inaugurated  afresL^  But  he  still  so  &r  resembles  the 
earlier  Judges  as  to  be  virtually  king  only  within  his 
own  tribe.  Almost  all  his  exploits  are  confined  to  this 
immediate  neighborhood.  In  that  neighborhood  the 
Philistines  are  still  in  the  ascendant^  as  in  the  days  of 
Samson  and  EIL  Sanctuaries  of  Dagon  are  found,  far 
away  from  the  sea-coast^  up  to  the  very  verge  '^y^  ^iisx^ 
of  the  Jordan  valley.*  It  had  become  a  Phil-  ***•  '^"' 
istine  country,  almost  as  much  as  Spain  had  in  the 
ninth  century  become  a  Mussulman  country.  As  there, 
the  Arabic  names  and  Arabic  architecture  reveal  the 
existence  of  the  intruding  race  up  to  the  very  frontier 
of  Biscay  and  the  Asturias,  so  in  the  very  heart  of 
Palestine,  we  stumble  on  the  traces  of  the  Philistine. 
At  Gibeah  or  at  Ramah,  close  by  one  of  the  Prophetic 
schools,  is  a  garrison  or  exacting  officer  of  the  Philis- 
tines. At  Michmish  is  another;  at  Geba  is  another. 
At  any  harvest^  an  incursion  of  the  Philistines,'  with 
their  animals  to  carry  off  the  ripe  com,  was  a  regular 
events  to  be  constantly  expected.  The  people  are  de- 
pressed to  the  same  point  as  before  the  time  of  Debo- 

^  1  Sam.  xi.  1-15.    Bal  in  xiL  12,        *  See  the  map^  Pcdesiine  after  ih% 
this  18  described  as  preceding  the  eleo-    CanquesL 
lioD  of  SanL  9  i  Sam.  zxiii.  11. 
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rah,  when  '*  there  was  not  a  shield  or  spear  seen  among 
"  forty  thousand  in  Israel "  "  There  was  no  smith  found 
"  throughout  all  the  land  of  Israel :  for  the  Philistines 
^  said,  Lest  the  Israelites  make  themselves  swords  and 
"  spears.  But  all  the  Israelites  went  down  to  the  Philis- 
"  tines,  to  sharpen  every  one  his  share,  and  his  coulter, 
"and  his  ax,  and  his  mattock."^  Saul  and  Jonathan 
alone  had  arms.  The  complete  panoply*  of  the  Philis- 
tine giant  was  a  marvel  to  the  unarmed  Israelites. 

As  in  the  days  of  the  Midianite  invasion,  the  Israel- 
ites vanished  firom  before  their  enemies  into  the  caves 
and  pits  in  which  the  limestone  rocks  abound.'  "  Behold 
"  the  Hebrews  come  out  of  the  holes  where  they  have 
"  hid  themselves,"  is  the  exclamation  of  the  Philistines, 
as  they  saw  any  adventurous  warriors  creeping  out  of 
their  lurking-places.*  The  whole  nation  was  pushed 
eastward.  The  monarchy  was  like  a  wind-driven  tree. 
The  sharp  blast  from  Philistia  blew  it  awry.  The  "  He- 
'^ brews"  (so  th^y  are  usually*  called  by  their  Philistine 
conquerors)  are  said,  as  if  in  allusion  to  their  repassiitg 
their  ancient  boundary,  to  have  ^ passed^  over  Jordan  to 
"  the  land  of  Gad  and  Gilead."  The  sanctuaries  long 
frequented  in  the  centre  of  the  coxmtry.  Bethel,  and 
Mizpeh,  and  Shiloh,  were  deserted,  and  the  King  had  to 
be  inaugurated,  and  the  thanksgivings  after  the  victories 
had  to  be  celebrated,  in  the  first  ground  that  had  been 
won  by  Joshua  in  the  very  outskirts  of  Palestine  —  at 
Gilgal  ^  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  In  the  midst  of 
such  a  renewal  of  the  disturbed  days  of  old,  Saul  was 

I  1  Sam.  xiii.  20 ;  Judges  v.  8.  *  Ibid.  xiiL  S,  7.     See  Lecture  L 

>  1  Sam.  xvii.  4.  p.  10. 

3  Ibid.  xiii.  6.    See  Lecture  XV.  ^  See  1  Sam.  x.  8,  xL  14,  xiiL  4,  7, 

4  Ibid.  xiv.  11.  XV.  4  (LXX.),  12. 
ft  Ibid.  iv.  6,  9,  xiii.  19,  xiv.  11, 
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exactly  what  an  ancient  Judge  would  have  been.  Aa 
in  each  instance  fhej  were  called  up  from  the  tribes 
especially  in  danger — as  Barak  was  raised  up  to  defend 
the  tribe  of  Naphthali  from  Jabin,  and  Gideon  to  defend 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  against  Midian,  so  Saul  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  was  the  natural  champion  of  his 
country,  now  that  the  heights  of  his  own  tribe — Gibeah, 
and  Geba,  and  Bamah — and  the  passes  of  his  own  tribe — 
Beth-horon  and  Michmash  —  were  occupied  by  the  hos- 
tile garrisons.  We  see  him  leaning  on  his  gigantic  spear, 
whether  it  be  on  the  summit  of  the  rock  Bimmon,  to 
which  the  remnant  of  his  tribe  had  once  fled  before,  or 
imder  the  tamarisk  of  Ramah,^  as  ))eborah  had  of  old 
judged  Israel  under  the  palm-tree  in  Bethel,  or  on  the 
heights  of  Gibeah.  There  he  stood  with  his  small  band, 
his  faithful  six  himdred,  and  as  he  wept  aloud  '  over  the 
misfortunes  of  his  country  and  of  his  tribe,  another 
Toice  sweUed  the  wild  indignant  lament— the  voice  of 
Jonathan  his  son. 

At  this  point  we  turn  aside  to  the  noble  figure  which 
henceforth  appears  by  the  side  of  Saul.  like 
Saul,  Jonathan  belongs  to  the  earlier  age ;  but 
is  one  of  its  finest  specimens.  He  had,  in  a  sudden  act 
of  youthful  daring,  as  when  Gideon's  brothers  had  risen 
against  the  Midianites  on  Tabor,  given  the  signal  for  a 
general  revolt,  by  attacking  and  slajdng  •  the  Philistine 
oflScer  stationed  close  to  the  point  where  his  own  posi- 
tion was  fixed.  The  invasion  which  followed  was  more 
crushing  than  ever;  and  firom  this,  as  Jonathan  had 
been  the  first  to  provoke  it,  so  he  was  the  first  to  deliver 
bis  people.    He  determined  to  undertake  the  whole  risk 

1  1  Sam.  xxH.  6.  9  Ibid.  xiiL  8, 4  (LXX.  Ewald,  iil 

>  l\nd,  xiiL  16  (LXX.  Ad  Joe.).       41). 
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himself  ^The  day"^ — the  day  fixed  by  him  for  his 
enterprise  approached.  He  had  communicated  it  to 
none  except  tlie  youth,  whom,  like  all  the  chie&  of  that 
time,  —  Gideon,  Saul,  David,  Joab, — he  retained  as  Jhis 
armor-bearer.  The  Philistine  garrison  was  intrenched 
above  the  precipitous  pass  of  Michmash,  that  forms  so 
marked  a  feature  in  the  hiUs  of  Benjamin,  between  the 
two  steep  crags,  whose  sharpness  has  been  long  since 
worn  away,  but  which  then  presented  the  appearance 
of  two  huge  teeth*  projecting  from  the  jaws  of  the 
ravine.  The  words  of  Jonaliian  are  few,  but  they 
breathe  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  ancient  Israelite  war- 
rior, "  Come  and  let'  us  go  over,"  that  is,  cross  the  deep 
chasm,  "  to  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines.  It  may  be 
"  that  Jehovah  will  work  for  us :  for  there  is  no  restraint 
"  for  Jehovah  to  work  by  many  or  by  few."  It  was  that 
undaunted  fitith  which  caused  ^  one  to  chase  a  thousand, 
^  and  two  to  put  ten  thousand  to  flight,"'  the  true  secret 
of  the  slightness  of  the  losses,  implied  if  not  stated,  in 
the  accounts  of  the  early  wars  of  Israel  against  Canaan. 
The  answer  of  the  armor-bearer  marks  the  close  friend- 
ship between  the  two  young  men ;  already  similar  to 
that  which  afterwards  grew  up  between  Jonathan  and 
David.  ^ Do  all  that  is  in  thine  heart:  ^look  back  at  me,' 
"  behold  /  Am  with  thee :  *  as  thy  heart  is  my  heart" 
like  Gideon,  he  determined  to  draw  an  omen  from  the 
conduct  of  the  enemy,  the  more  because  he  had  no  time 
to  consult  Priest  or  Prophet  before  his  departure.  If 
ttie  garrison  threatened  to  descend,  he  would  remain 
below;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  raised  a  challenge, 
he  would  accept  it    It  was  the  first  dawn  of  day  ^  when 

i  1  Sam.  xiT.  1  (LXX.).  *  Dent  xzxiL  80. 

s  Ibid.  XIV.  4  (Hebrew) ;  see  Mich-       «  1  Sam.  xiv.  7  (Heb.). 
KfASH  in  Diet,  o/BtbU.  '  JosephuB,  Ant,  tl  ^,  $  t. 
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the  two  warriors  emerged  from  behind  the  rocks.  Their 
appearance  was  taken  by  the  Philistines  as  a  furtive 
apparition  of  "  the  Hebrews  coming  forth  out  of  their 
^  holes  "  like  wild  creatures  from  a  warren,  —  and  they 
were  welcomed  with  a  scoffing  invitation, "  Come  up,  and 
"  we  will  show  you  a  thing."  Jonathan  took  them  at 
their  word.  It  was  an  enterprise  that  exactly  suited  his 
peculiar  turn.  He  was  "swifter  than  an  eagle," — he 
could,  as  it  were,  soar  up  into  the  eagles'  nests.  He  was 
^  stronger  than  a  lion ; "  ^  he  could  plant  his  claws  in  the 
crags,  and  force  his  way  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
lair.  His  chief  weapon  was  his  bow.  His  whole  tribe 
was  a  tribe  of  archers,*  and  he  was  the  chief  archer  ^  of 
them  aU.  Accordingly  he,  with  his  armor-  Thebatue 
bearer  behind  him,  climbed  on  his  hands  and  mash. 
feet  up  the  face  of  the  clifl^  and  when  he  came  full  in 
view  of  the  enemy,  they  both  discharged  such  a  flight 
of  arrows,  stones,  and  pebbles  from  their  bows,  cross- 
bows, and  slings,  that  twenty  men  fell  at  the  first  onsets 
and  the  garrison  fled  in  a  panic*  The  panic  spread  to 
the  camp,  and  the  surrounding  hordes  of  marauders. 
An  earthquake  blended  with  the  terror  of  the  moment 
It  was,  as  the  sacred  writer  expresses  it,  a  universal 
"  trembling,"  "  a  trembling  of  God."  ^  The  shaking  of 
the  earth,  and  the  shaking  of  the  enemies'  host,  and  the 
shaking  of  the  Israelite  hearts  with  the  thrill  of  victory, 
all  leaped  together.  On  all  sides  the  Philistines  felt 
themselves  surrounded.  The  Israelites  whom  they  had 
taken  as  slaves  during  the  last  three  days^  rose  in 
mutiny  in  the  camp.    Those  who  lay  hid  in  the  caverns 


1  1  Chr.  xii.  2. 
*  2  Sam.  L  28. 

9  Ibid.  i.  22;  1  Sam.  rviiL  4   xx. 
86,  &c. 

TOL.  II.  2 


4  1  Sam.  xiv.  18, 14  (LXX.). 

5  Jhid.  15  (Hebrew). 
•  md.  21  (LXX.). 
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and  deep  clefts  with  which  the  neighborhood  abounds^ 
sprang  out  of  their  subterraneous  dwellings.  From  the 
distant  height  of  Gibeah,  Saul,  who  had  watched  the 
confusion  in  astonishment,  descended  headlong  and 
joined  in  the  pursuit  It  was  a  baCtle  that  was  remem- 
bered as  reaching  clean  over  the  country,  fit>m  the 
extreme  eastern  to  the  extreme  western  pass — down 
the  rocky  defile  of  Beth-horon,  down  into  the  valley  of 
Aijalon.  The  victory  was  so  decisive  as  to  give  its  name, 
^  the  war  of  Michmash,"  ^  to  the  whole  campaign.  The 
Philistines  were  driven  back  not  to  reappear  till  the 
close  of  the  I'eign.  The  memory  of  the  event  was  long 
preserved  in  the  altar,  the  first  raised  under  the  mon- 
archy, on  the  spot  where  they  had  first  halted. 

That  altar  is  also  a  sign  that  we  are  stiU  within  the 
confines  of  the  former  generation.  It  was  the  last  relic 
of  the  age  of  vows.  Saul  had  invoked  a  solemn  curse 
on  any  one  who  should  eat  before  the  evening.  When 
Jonathan,  after  his  desperate  exertions,  found  himself 
in  the  forest,  which,  not  yet  cleared,  ran  up  into  the 
hills  fix)m  the  plain  of  Sharon,*  he  was  overcome  by 
the  darkness'  and  dizziness  of  long  fatigue.  The  father 
and  the  son  had  not  met  all  that  day.  Jonathan  was 
ignorant  of  his  father's  imprecation,  and  putting  forth 
the  stafi*  which  (with  his  sling  and  bow)  had  been  his 
only  weapon,  tasted  the  honey  which  overflowed  from 
the  wild  hives  as  they  dashed  through  the  forest.  The 
people  in  general  were  restrained  by  fear  of  the  Royal 
Curse ;  but  the  moment  that  the  day  with  its  enforced 
fast  was  over,  they  flew,  like  Mussulmans  at  sunset 
during  the  fast  of  Ramazan,  upon  the  •  captured  cattle, 
and  devoured  them  even  to  the  brutal  neglect  of  the 

1  1  Sam.  xiii.  22  (LXX.).  *  1  Sam.  ziv.  27  (LXX.). 

>  Q%e  Sinai  and  Palestine,  Chap.  VI* 
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law  forbidding  ike  eating  of  flesh  which  contained 
blood.*  This  violation  of  the  sacred  usage  Saul  en- 
deavored to  control  by  erecting  a  large  stone  which 
served  the  purpose  at  once  of  a  rude  altar  and  a  rude 
table.  In  the  dead  of  nighty  after  this  wild  revel  was 
over,  he  proposed  that  the  pursuit  should  be  continued, 
and  then,  when  the  silence  of  the  oracle  of  the  High 
Priest  disclosed  to  him  that  his  vow  had  been  broken, 
he  at  once,  like  Jephthah,  prepared  himself  for  the 
dreadful  sacrifice  of  his  child.  But  there  was  sacrifice  of 
now  a  fi-eer  and  more  understanding  spirit  in  ''<^»*'^- 
the  nation  at  large.  What  was  tolerated  in  the  time 
of  Jephthah,  when  every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes,  and  when  the  obligation  of  such  vows  over- 
rode all  other  considerations,  —  was  no  longer  tolerated. 
The  people  interposed  in  Jonathan's  behalf  They  rec- 
ognized the  religious  aspect  of  his  great  exploit  They 
rallied  round  him  with  a  zeal  that  overbore  even  the 
royal  vow,  and  rescued  Jonathan,  that  he  died  not^  It 
was  the  dawn  of  a  better  day.  It  was  the  national 
spirit^  now  in  advance  of  their  chief,  —  animated  by  the 
same  Prophetic  teaching,  which  through  the  voice  of 
Samuel  had  now  made  itself  felt,  —  the  conviction  that 
there  was  a  higher  duty  even  than  outward  sacrifice  or 
exact  fulfilment  of  literal  vows. 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  side 
of  the  character  of  Saul  himself  He  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  outward  form  and  in  the  special  mission  to 
which  he  was  called,  but  as  one  of  the  class  of  the  old 
heroic  age,  which  was  passing  away.     But  he  was  some- 

l  Lev;.  zyiL  10,  11 ;  Dent  ziL  38.  ner  of  a  Greek  or  Roman.    Ewald 

*  Jooephus  {AfU,  Ti.  6,  §  5)  pots  rapposes  that  a  sabstttate  was  killed 

mto  Jonathan's  month  a  speech  of  in  his  plaee. 

Datriotic  selMevotion,  after  the  man- 
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thing  more  than  these  had  been.  His  call  was  after  a 
different  manner  from  that  of  the  older  Judges.  He 
had  shared  in  the  Prophetic  inspiration  of  the  time. 
He  had  shared  in  an  inward  as  well  as  an  outward 
change.  ^  God  "  we  are  told,  "  gave  him  another  hearty" 
and  "he  became  another  man."  The  three  tokens  which 
Samuel  foretold  to  him  well  expressed  the  significance 
of  the  change,  which,  in  modem  language,  would  be 
Tijg  fl^  called  his  "  conversion."  ^  He  was  the  first  of 
^*"*'  the  long  succession  of  Jewish  Kings.    He  was 

the  first  recorded  instance  of  inauguration,  by  that  sin- 
gular ceremonial  which,  in  imitation  of  the  Hebrew  rite, 
has  descended  to  the  coronation  of  oiu*  own  sovereigns. 
The  sacred  oil^  was  used  for  his  ordination  as  for  a 
Priest  He  was  the  "Lord's  Anointed"  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  that  invested'  his  person  with  a  special  sanctity. 
And  firom  him  the  name  of  "  the  Anointed  One "  was 
handed  on  till  it  received  in  the  latest  days  of  the  Jew- 
ish Church  its  very  highest  application,  —  in  Hebrew,  or 
Aramaic,  the  Messiah  ;  in  Greek,  the  Christ  Regal  state 
gradually  gathered  round  him.  Ahijah,  the  surviving 
representative  of  the  doomed  house  of  Ithamar,  was 
always  at  hand,  in  the  dress  of  the  sacred  Ephod,  to 
answer  his  questions.  The  Ephod  was  the  substitute 
for  the  exiled  Ark.*  A  new  sanctuary  arose  not  far 
fix)m  Gibeah,  at  Nob,  on  the  northern  shoulder  of  Oli- 
vet, where  the  Tabernacle  was  again  set  up, — where  the 
shewbread  was  still  kept,  and  wj^iere  the  trophies  of  the 
Philistine  war  were  suspended  within  the  sacred  tent* 

I  See  pp.  S,  9.  xir.  IS,  where  the  LXX.  by  reading 

>  Comp.  1  Sam.  z.  1 ;  xir.  18.  ** ephod"  for  ^'ark,"  corrects  an  ob- 

8  S  Sam.  i.  14,  21 ;  1  Sam.  xxir.  6,  tious  mistake. 

10 ;  xxvl  9, 16.  ft  1  Sam.  xzL  9. 
4  Comp.   1   Chr.  xiii.  9;  1  Sam. 
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The  begiimings  of  a  *^host^^  are  now  first  indicated. 
The  office  of  "  captain  of  the  host  ^  is  filled  by 
his  kinsman,  the  generous  and  princely  Ab- 
ner.*  Now  also  is  established  the  body-guard,  always 
round  the  King's*  person,  selected  fit)m  his  own  tribe,* 
ibr  their  stature  ^  and  beauty,  and  at  their  head  the  sec- 
ond officer*  of  the  kingdom,  one  who  united  with  the 
arts  of  war  the  noblest  gifts  of  peace,  one  whom*  we 
shall  recognize  elsewhere  than  in  the  court  of  Saul,  — 
David,  the  son  of  Jesse.  And,  closely  bound  with  this 
high  officer  is  the  heir  of  the  throne,  the  great  archer 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  heroic  Jonathan.  These 
three  sat  ^  at  the  King's  table.  Another  inferior  officer 
appears  mcidentally:  «the  keeper  of  the  royal  mules  "« 
and  chief  of  the  household  slaves* — the  ^ comes  stabtiK" 
—  the  ^  constable  "  of  the  King,  such  as  appears  in  the 
later  monarchy.^*  He  is  the  first  instance  of  a  foreigner 
employed  in  a  high  function  in  Israel,  being  an  Edom- 
ite  or  Syrian,"  of  the  name  of  Doeg, — according  to 
Jewish  tradition  ^  the  steward  who  accompanied  Saul  in 
his  pursuit  after  the  asses,  who  counselled  him  to  send 
for  David,  and  whose  son  ultimately  slew  him ; —  accord- 
ing to  the  sacred  narrative,  a  person  of  vast  and  sinis- 
ter influence  in  his  master's  counsels. 


i  The  ^*  bo8t "  appears  immediatelj 
after  hU  accession,  in  the  word  (Aa- 
(Mil)  mistranslated  ^^band"  in  1 
Sam.  X.  26.    Comp.  xiii.  2. 

*  1  Sam.  xiT.  50. 

3  ^  The  servants  before  his  foce,"  1 

Sam.  xvi.  15 :  **  Tonng  men,"  xvi.  17. 

^  1  Sam.  xxiL  7 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  vii. 

1,5*. 

^  1  Sam.  ziv.  52 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  vi. 

•  I  Sam.  xxii.  14.   (Ewald,  iiL  98.) 


7  1  SaoL  zx.  25. 

®  Ibid.  xxL  7  (LXX.);  Joseph* 
ArU.yi.  12,  §§1,4. 

•  Rid.  xxii.  9. 

W  1  Chr.  xxvii.  80. 

u  1  Sam.  xxi.  7;  xxii.  9.  The 
Hebrew  here,  as  in  other  cases,  has 
**  £domite,"  the  LXX.  and  Josephus 
«  Syrian." 

1*  Jerome,  Qu.  Heb.  on  1  Sam. 
7 ;  xxiL  9  ;  2  Sam.  i. 
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The  King  himself  was  distinguished  by  marks  of 
royalty  not  before  observed  in  the  nation.  His  tall 
spear,  already  noticed,  was  always  by  his  side,  in  re^ 
pose,^  at  his  meals,*  when  sleeping,*  when  in  battle.* 
He  wore  a  diadem  round  his  brazen  helmet  and  a  brace- 
let on  his  arm.^  His  victories  soon  fulfilled  the  hopes 
for  which  his  office  was  created.  Mpab,  Edom,  Ammon, 
Amalek,  and  even  the  distant  Zobah,^  felt  his  power. 
The  Israelite  women  met  him  on  his  return  from  his 
wars  with  songs  of  greeting;  and  eagerly  looked  out 
for  the  scarlet  robes  and  golden  ornaments  which  he 
brought  back  as  their  prey.^ 

From  these  signs  of  hope  and  life  in  the  house  of 
Saul,  we  turn  to  the  causes  of  its  downfall 

If  Samuel  is  the  great  example  of  an  ancient  saint 
Hifl  imper-  growing  up  fix)m  cluldhood  to  old  age  without 
Bion.  a  sudden  conversion,  Saul  is  the  first  direct  ex- 

ample of  the  mixed  character  often  produced  by  such 
a  conversion,  a  call  coming  in  the  midway  of  life  to 
rouse  the  man  to  higher  thoughts  than  the  lost  asses 
of  his  father's  household,  or  than  the  tumults  of  war 
and  victory.  He  became  "another  man,"  yet  not  en- 
tirely. He  was,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  half  converted, 
half-roused.  His  mind  moved  unequally  and  dispropor- 
tionately in  its  new  sphere.  Backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  names  of  his  children,  we  see  alternately  the 
signs  of  the  old  heathenish  superstition,  and  of  the  new 
purified  religion  of  Jehovah.  Jonathan,  his  first-bom, 
is  ^  the  gift  of  Jehovah ; "  Melchi-shua  is  "  the  help  of 
Moloch;"    his  grandson  Merib-baal  is  "the  soldier  of 

I  I  Sam.  zviiL  10 ;  xix.  9.  ^  2  Sam.  i.  6. 

s  Ibid.  XX.  28 ;  in  A.  V.  mistranft-  &  Ibid.  L  10 ;  1  Sam.  xviL  88. 

lated  *' javelin,"  and  the  article  omit*  <  1  Sam.  xiv.  47. 

ted.  7  Ibid,  xviii.  C ;  2  Sam.  i.  24. 

s  1  Sam.  xxyL  11. 
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^  Baal ;"  and  hi^  fourth  son^  Ish-baal,  ^  the  man  of  Baal  ;^ 
and  here  again  ^  Baal "  is  swept  out^  and  appears  only 
as  **Bosheth,"  the  "shame  or  reproach,"  —  Mephibo- 
sheili,  Ish-bosheth.^  He  caught  the  Prophetic  inspira- 
tion, not  continuously,  but  only  in  fitful  gusts.  Passion- 
ately he  would  enter  into  it  for  the  time,  as  he  came 
withm  the  range  of  his  better  associations,  tear  oflF  his 
clotlies,  and  lie  stretched  on  the  ground  under  its  in- 
fluence for  a  night  and  a  day  together.  But  then  he 
would  be  again  the  slave  of  his  common  pursuits.  His 
religion  was  never  blended  with  his  moral  nature.  It 
broke  out  in  wild,  ungovernable  acts  of  zeal  and  super- 
stition, and  then  left  him  more  a  prey  than  ever  to  his 
own  savage  disposition.  With  the  prospects  and  the 
position  of  a  David,  he  remained  to  Hie  end  a  Jephthah 
or  a  Samson,  with  this  difference, — that,  having  out- 
lived the  age  of  Jephthah  and  of  Samson,  he  could  not 
be  as  they ;  and  the  struggle,  therefore^  between  what 
he  was  and  what  he  might  have  been,  grew  fiercer  as 
years  went  on ;  and  the  knowledge  of  Samuel,  and  the 
companionship  of  David,  become  to  him  a  curse  instead 
of  a  blessing. 

Of  aU  the  checks  on  the  dangers  incident  to  the 
OTOwth  of  an  Oriental  monarchy  in  the  Jewish  Hb  oppo- 

°  .  •^  ,  eition  to  the 

nation^  the  most  prominent  was  that  which  Prophets. 
Providence  supplied  in  the  contemporaneous  growth  of 
the  Prophetical  office.  But  it  was  just  this  far-reaching 
vision  of  the  past  and  future,  which  Saul  was  imable  to 
understand.  At  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  Samuel, 
the  great  representative  of  the  Prophetical  order,  had 
warned  him  not  to  enter  on  his  kingly  duties  till  he 
should  appear  to  inaugurate  them  and  to  instruct  him 
Id  them.     It  would  seem  to  have  been  almost  immedi 

1  1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  9 ;  xxxi.  2 ;  1  Chr.  viii.  83. 
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ately  after  his  first  call,  that  the  occasion  arose.  The 
war  with  the  Philistines  was  impending.  He  could  not 
restrain  the  vehemence  of  his  religious  emotions.  As 
King,  he  had  the  right  to  sacrifice.  Without  a  sacrifice 
it  seemed  to  him  impossible  to  advance  to  battle.  He 
sacrificed,  and  by  that  ritual  zeal  defied  the  warning  of 
the  Prophetic  monitor.  It  was  the  crisis  of  his  trial* 
He  had  shown  that  he  could  not  understand  the  dis- 
tinction between  moral  and  ceremonial  duty,  on  which 
the  greatness  of  his  people  depended.  It  was  not  be- 
cause he  sacrificed,  but  because  he  thought  sacrifice 
greater  than  obedience,  that  the  curse  descended  upon 
him. 

Agam,  m  the  saxjred  war  against  Amalek,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Saul  spared  the  king  for  any 
other  reason  than  that  for  which  he  retained  the  spoU,  — 
namely,  to  make  a  more  splendid  show  at  the  sacrificial 
thanksgiving.*  Such  was  the  Jewish  tradition  preserved 
by  Josephus,'  who  expressly  says  that  Agag  wa«  saved 
for  his  stature  and  beauty ;  and  such  is  the  general  im- 
pression left  by  the  description  of  the  celebration  of  the 
victory.  Saul  rides  to  the  southern  Carmel  in  a  char- 
iot,* never  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  sets  up  a  monu- 
ment there,  which,  according  to  the  Jewish  traditions,* 
waa  a  triumphal  arch  of  olives,  myrtle^  and  palms. 
The  name  given  to  God  on  the  occasion  is  taken  fit)m 
this  crowning  triumph.  The  ^  Victory  of  Israel"  *  This 
second  act  of  disobedience  calls  down  the  second  curse, 
in  the  form  of  that  Prophetic  truth  which  stands  out 

1  1   Sam.   xiii.   8,  compared  with  <  1  Sam.  xv.  12  (LXX.). 

1  Sam.  X.  8,  with  which  it  must  be  ^  Jerome,  Qu.  Heh.  ad  loc. 

taken  in  close  connection.    See  The-  <  1    Sam.  xt.  29   (Heb.) ;  Vulg 

aius  ad  loc.  and  Ewald.  "  triumphant ; "   and  comp.  1   Chs 

>  1  Sam.  XV.  21.  xxix.  11. 

»  AnL  vi.  7,  §  2. 
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all  the  more  impressiyely  from  the  sayage  scene  with 
which  it  is  conneoted.  ^  Hath  Jehovah  as  great  delight 
^in  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  the 
"word  of  the  Lord?  Behold,  to  obey  is  more  than 
^  good  sacrifice,  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams."  *  The 
struggle  between  Samuel  and  Saul  in  their  final  parting 
is  indicated  by  the  rent  of  Samuel's  robe  of  state,  as  he 
tears  himself  away  from  Saul's  grasp,^  and  by  the  long 
anguish  of  Samu^  for  the  separation.  "  Samuel  mourned 
«  for  Saul"  «  How  long  wilt  thou  mourn  for  Saul  ?  " » 
The  terrible  vengeance  exacted  on  the  fallen  King  by 
Samuel  is  the  measure  of  Saul's  delinquency.  The 
mighty  chief  whose  sword  was  so  dreaded  amongst  the 
mothers^  of  Israel  was  now  himself  crouching*  awe- 
struds:  at  the  feet  of  the  Prophet,  who  hewed  him  limb 
from  limb — a  victim  (so  the  narrative  seems  to  imply) 
more  fitted  for  the  justice  of  €rod  than  the  helpless 
oxen  and  sheep,  whose  fat  carcasses  and  whose  senseless 
Ueating  and  lowing  filled  the  Prophet's  soul  with  such 
topi^me  disdain.  The  ferocious  form  of  the  oflfering  of 
Agag  belongs  happily  to  an  extinct  dispensation.  But 
its  spirit  i^minds  us  of  the  ftmous  saying  of  Peter  the 
Great^  when  entreated  in  a  mortal  illness  to  secure  the 
Divine  mercy  by  the  pardon  of  some  criminals  con- 
delnned  to  death:  ^ Carry  out  the  sentence.  Heaven 
*  will  be  propitiated  by  this  act  of  justice."  *  To  receive 
benefits  fi:^m  the  society  of  those  whom  we  condemn^ 
and  yet  to  exclaim  i^ainst  the  pollution  of  it,  —  to  set 
at  naught  obviotis  duties  for  the  sake  of  the  religious  ai^ 

1  1  Sani.  XV.  ii  (Hebrew).  rendered  <*  delicately  "  (1  Sam.  xt.) 

*  For  tiie  gMtnre,  tee  JoeepE  Ant    m  the  A.  V.  should  be  translated  *'m 
fL7,  §&  joy  "  or '*  in  terror."    8eeThenh»«l 

3  1  Sam.  x^.  i5  9  zfi  1.  he.    The  Vulgar  gives  both  |»m9«*> 

4  n»d.  XT.  89.  iimus  and  tremens. 

•  It  k  doabtfbl  whether  the  word        •  Stahlin's  Peter  the  Cfreatf  f  S. 
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cendency  of  our  own  peculiar  views,  is,  as  has  been  well 
said,  the  modem  likeness  of  the  piety  of  Saul  when  he 
spared  the  best  of  the  oxen  and  the  sheep  to  sacrifice 
to  the  Lord  in  Gilgal.* 

What  Saul  did  then,  he  was  doing  always.  His  re- 
ligious zeal  was  always  breaking  out  in  wrong  channels, 
on  irregular  occasions,  in  his  own  way.  The  Gibeonites 
he  destroyed,  probably  as  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Ca- 
naanites,  heedless  of  the  covenant  which  their  ancestors 
His  super.  ^®^  made  with  Joshua.*  The  wizards  *  and  nec- 
stition.  romancers  he  cut  ofl^  unmindful,  till  reminded 
by  the  Prophet,  that  his  own  wilfulness  was  as  the  sin 
of  witchcraft,  and  his  own  stubbornness  as  the  sin  of 
idolatry.  The  priesthood  of  Nob  he  swept  away,  per- 
haps  in  the  mere  rage  of  disappointment,  or  under  the 
overweening  influence  of  Doeg,  but  also,  it  may  be,  as 
an  instnunent  of  l^ivine  vengeance  on  ^  the  accursed 
house  of  Ithamar.* 

Out  of  these  conflicting  elements,  —  out  of  a  charac- 
ter unequal  to  his  high  position,  —  out  of  the  zeal  of 
a  partial  conversion  degenerating  into  a  fanciful  and 
gloomy  superstition,  arose  the  first  example  of  what  has 
ijj,  been  called  in  after-times  religious   madness. 

"^«^  The  unhmgement  of  his  mind,  which  is  per- 
haps first  apparent  in  the  wild  vow  or  fixed  idea  which 
doomed  his  son  to  death,  gradually  becomes  more  and 
more  evident  He  is  not  wholly  insane.  The  lucid  in- 
tervals are  long,  the  dark  hours  are  few,  but  we  trace 
step  by  step  the  gradual  advance  of  the  fittal  malady. 
**  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  fix)m  Saul ;  and  an 

I  Arnold,  On  the  Christian  Duty  of  *  "  Thoa  and  aU  Iky  father's  house," 

conceding  the  Roman  Catholic  Claims  1  Sam.  zxiL  16.     Jo6ephu8  (Ant.  vL 

(Miscell.  Wotics,  p.  76).  ^2,  §  7)  regards  it  as  the  climax  of 

*  2  Sam.  xxi.  2.    See  Lecture  XL  guilt,  brought  on  by  despotic  power. 

9  1  Sam.  xxviiL  9  (Ewald,  iil  67). 
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^evfl  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled  him — ^terrified, 
** choked^  him,^  It  waa  an  evil  spirit;  and  yet  it 
seemed — it  is  expressly  called — **a  spirit  of  God;" 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  ravings;  the  old  Prophetic  in- 
spiration of  his  better  days  *  could  return  —  ^  he  proph- 
"esied." 

How  touching  is  the  entrance  on  the  scene  of  the 
one  man  who  could  charm  away  the  demon  of  madness^ 
the  one  bright  spirit  in  the  gloomy  courts  the  one  who 
finds  &vor  in  his  sight ;  and  yet  the  one  who  ministers^ 
in  spite  of  himself  to  the  wajTw^ardness  of  the  .diseased 
mind^  which  he  was  called  in  to  cure,  himself  the  victim 
of  the  love  which  a  distempered  imagination  turned 
into  jealousy  and  hateed. 

^  And  Saul's  servants  said  unto  him,  Behold  now,  an 
^  evil  spirit  jBx)m  God  troubleth  thee.  Let  our  g^^j  ^^ 
^  lord  now  command  thy  servants,  which  are  be-  ^•^*** 
^  fore  thee,  to  seek  out  a  man,  who  is  a  cunning  player 
^  on  a  harp :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  evil 
^  spirit  from  God  is  upon  thee,  that  he  shall  play  with 
^  his  hand,  and  thou  shalt  be  welL  And  Saul  said  unto 
^his  servants,  Provide  me  now  a  man  that  can  play 
"  well,  and  bring  him  to  me.  Then  answered  one  of* 
"the  young  men  and  said,  Behold,  I  have  seen  a  son  of 
"Jesse  the  Beth-lehemite,  that  is  cunning  in  playing, 
"and  a  mighty  valiant  man,  and  a  man  of  war,  and 
"  prudent  in  speech,  and  a  comely  person,  and  the  Lord 
"  is  wiUi  him."  From  this  time  forth  the  history  of  the 
two  is  indissolubly  imited.    Lot  his  better  moments  Saul 

i  hnnyev,  I  Sam.  xtL  14.    irviyfwvc  '  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition 

3^  Mttl  oTpayyaXac  hnfipmna  (Joseph,  this  was  Doeg,  who  did  it  with  mali- 

AhL  tL  8,  §  2).  01008  foresight  of  the  result  (Jeromei 

*  Compare  also  the  doable  mean-  Q^ns9t,  Heb,  m  loc). 
ing  of  '*  pnpheajiugf*  1  Sam.  zviiL 
10,  lU  (See  Joeeph.  Ant.  yL  11,  §  5.) 
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iieTer  lost  t<be  utMAg  aflfectiMi  which  he  had  eontriete^ 
for  David  He  "loved  him  greatly."*  *^Said  wotdd 
"let  him  go  no  mope  hcdooe  to  his  fether^s  house/'' 
^Wherefore  cometh  not  the  son  of  Jesse  to  meat?"* 
Hiey  sit  side  by  side,  the  Ukenessee  of  the  old  system 
pas^g  away,  of  ihe  new  system  coming  into  exief 
enee.  Sanl^  the  warlike  ebie^  bis  great  spear  always 
by  hi»  side^  reluctant^  moody^  melancholy  and  David^ 
the  yonthM  minstrel,  his  harp  in  his  hand,  fifesh  from 
the  schools^  where  the  spirit  of  the  better  times  was  fos* 
tered,  pouring  forth  to  soothe  the  troubled  spirit  of  the 
King  the  earliesi  of  those  strains  which  have  soothed 
the  troubled  spirit  of  the  whole  wOrUL  Saul  is  re*^ 
freshed  and  is  well,  and  the  evil  spirit  departs  from 
him.  And  then,  again,  the  paro^sm  of  fage  a^  jeal- 
ousy returns.  Wherever  he  goes  he  is  alternately 
cheered  aotd  meddled  by  the  same  rival  figure.  By 
David  he  is  delivered  from  the  giant  Philistine,  and  by 
the  songs  of  trimnph  over  Davidfs  success  he  is  tamed 
agamst  him»  He  dkmisses  hkn  fit>m  his  eourt,  he 
throws  him  into  dangers  f  but  David's  disgrace  and 
danger  increase  his  popularity.  He  makes  tl^  maiv 
riage  with  hie  daughter  a  tnq>  for  David,  and  com- 
mands his  son  t^  kin  him;  and  his  design  ends  in 
MichaTs  passionate  h>v^  and  in  Joilaihan's  fidtiifui 
frienddaip.  He  pursues  him  over  the  hiUs  of  Judah, 
imd  he  finds  that  he  has  been  uneonseioasly  in  his 
enemy's  power  and  spared  by  his  enemy's  generosity ; 
and  wHh  that  ekh  eatd  low  of  sentiment  so  natural^  so 
true,  so  difficult  to  square  with  any  precise  theories  of 
pMdestifiation  or  le^HPobation,  yet  so  important  ae  in* 
diieatidns  of  a  liying  human  character — the  old  fatheriy 
feeling  towards  David  revives.    ^  Is  this  thy  voice,  my 

t  1  Sam.  xtL  21.  t  Hwl.  IfiiL  1  »  l^A.  zk.  91^. 
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^mti  David ?    And  ke  lifted  up  bia  voice  tud  wept.    I 

^  have  sinned.    Betuniy  my  iK)n  Ddvid :  behold,  I  hi^ve 

Splayed  the  foc^  and  ereed  e^i^ceedinglj,    Blesaed  be 

^  thou,  my  son  David :  thou  shalt  both  do  g^at  things, 

^and  also  shalt  irtill  prevmiL    David  went  on  his  way, 

"and  Saul  returned  to  his  place"*    So  they  part  on 

the  hills  of  Judah.    One  support  wa9  stiU  left  to  the 

bouse  of  SauL    David  we  shall  tra(^  elsewhajre.  saui  and 

The  love  of  Jonathan  for  David  we  rfwU  have  •'^'>***^- 

occasion  to  follow  in  David's  history.    Bat  we  do  not, 

perhaps,  sufficiently  appreciate  the  devotion  of  Jona* 

than  for  his  unfortunate  &ther.     From  the  time  that 

he  first  appears  he  is  Saul's  constant  companion.    He 

\a  always  present  at  the  royal  table.    He  holds  the 

office  afterwards  known  as  that  of  ^  the  king's  friend."  ' 

Hie  deep  attachment  of  the  father  and  the  son  is  every-* 

where  implied.    Jonathan  can  only  go  on  his  dangerous 

expedition  by  conceaUng  it  from  SauL'    Saul's  vow  is 

confirmed,  and  its  tra^c  effect  deepened  by  bis  feeling 

for  Jonathan  -*^  ^  though  it  be   Jonathan  my  son."  ^ 

Jonathan  cannot  bear  to  believe  his  father's  enmity  to 

David.     ^  My  fother  will  do  nothing,  great  or  small,  but 

**  th^  he  will  show  it  me :  and  why  should  my  &ther 

^  hide  this  thing  from  me  ?  it  is  not  *  so."    To  him,  if  to 

any  one,  the  frenzy  of  the  king  was  amenable.    ^  Saul 

"  iiearkened  unto  the  voice  of  Jonathan."  ^    Once  only 

was  tiiere  a  decided  break ^ — -a  disclosure,  as  it  would 

seein,  of  some  dark  passage  in  the  previous  history  of 

AMnoam  or  of  Rizpah,  ^-^  '^  Son  of  a  perverse,  rebellious 

^  woman  !    Shame  on  thy  mother^s  nakedness  1 "    ^^  In 

i  1  Sam.  xxiv.  16;  suvi.  }7-25.  ^  Ibid.  xx.  2. 

3  IbicL  XX.  25 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  37.  *  Ibid.  xix.  6. 

9  1  8aBi.  xiy.  1.  '  Ibid.  xx.  80,  SI* 
«  Ibid.  xiv.  89, 
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V 

"  fierce  anger  "  ^  Jonathan  left  the  royal  presence.  But 
now  that  the  final  parting  was  come,  he  took  his  lot 
with  his  father's  decline,  not  with  his  Mend's  rise — and 
^  in  death  they  were  not  divided  " 

The  darkness,  indeed,  gathered  &st  and  deep  over 
the  fated  house. 

The  Philistines,  so  long  kept  at  bay,  once  more  broke 
The  battle    into   the   Israelite   territory.     From   the   five 

of  Mount  ,    "^ 

Giiboa.  cities  they  advanced  far  into  the  land.  They 
had  been  driven  from  the  hills  of  Judah.  They  now 
summoned  all  their  strength  for  a  last  struggle  in  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  where  their  chariots*  and  horses 
could  move  freely.  On  the  central  branch  of  the  plain, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  range  called  the  Hill  of 
Moreh,  by  the  town  of  Shunem,  they  pitched  their 
camp.  On  the  opposite  side,  on  the  rise  of  Mount  Gil- 
boa,  was  the  Israelite  army,  keeping  as  usual  to  the 
heights  which  were  their  security.  It  was  as  nearly  as 
possible  where  Gideon's  camp  had  been  pitched  against 
the  Midianites,  hard  by  the  spring'  which  from  the 
"  fear  and  trembling  "  of  Gideon's  companions  had  been 
called  the  spring  of  Harod,  or  "  trembling."  We  know 
not  what  may  have  been  the  feeling  of  the  army  at 
this  second  like  conjuncture.  But  there  was  no  Gideon 
to  lead  them.  Saul,  (we  are  told,  with  a  direct  allusion 
to  the  incident  which  had  given  its  name  to  the  place,) 
^  when  he  saw  the  camp  of  the  Philistines,  was  afraid, 
"  and  his  heart  trembled  exceedingly !'  *  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
"  Lord,"  which  had  roused  him  in  his  former  years,  had 
now  departed  from  him.  There  was  now  no  harp  of 
the  shepherd  Psalmist  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirit; 
and  "  when  he  inquired  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  answered 

1  1  Sam.  xz.  84.  '1  Sam.  zxix.  1 ;  Judg.  vii.  1 ,  8. 

'  2  Sam.  i.  6  4  1  Sam.  xzyiiL  5. 
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""him  not;"  no  vision  was  vouchsafed  to  hini  in  trance 
or  dream,  as  before,  when  he  lay  under  the  Prophetic 
influence  all  night  at  Ramah;  no  intimation  of  the 
Divine  will  by  the  Urim  and  Thummim  of  the  High- 
Priesf  s  breastplate,  for  the  house  of  Ithamar  had  been 
exterminated  by  the  sword  of  Doeg,  and  its  sole  sur- 
vivor, Abiat^ar,  was  following  the  fortunes  of  his  fugi- 
tive rival ;  no  consoling  voice  of  the  Prophets  of  God, 
for  Samuel,  his  ancient  counsellor,  had  long  since  parted 
from  him,  and  had  descended  in  mourning  to  his  grave. 
He  was  left  alone  to  himself;  and  now  the  last  spark  of 
life,  —  the  religious  zeal  which  he  had  followed  even  to 
excess,  —  this  also  vanished ;  or  rather,  as  must  always 
be  the  case  when  it  has  thus  swerved  from  the  moral 
principle  which  alone  can  guide  it,  was  turned  into  a 
wild  and  desperate  superstition.  The  wizards  and  &- 
miliar  spirits,  whom  in  a  fit  perhaps  of  righteous  indig- 
nation he  had  put  out  of  the  land,  now  become  his  only 
resource. 

Flectere  a  neqaeo  superos,  Acheronta  movebo. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ridge,  on  which  the  Philis- 
tines were  encamped,  was  Endor,  ^  the  spring  of  Dor,'' 
marked  in  Hebrew  poetry  as  the  scene  of  the  slaughter 
of  the  fugitive  host  of  Sisera.*     On  that  rocky  j^g  ^^^^ 
mountain-side   dwelt  a  solitary  woman  —  ao-  ^^^^^* 
cording  to  Jewish*  tradition,  the  mother  of  Abner  — 


1  P8.lxzzni.10.  See  Lecture  XI V. 

*  Jerome, Qh.  Heb,  adloQ.  Volumes 
have  been  written  on  the  question, 
whether  in  the  scene  that  follows  we 
are  to  understand  an  imposture  or  a 
real  apparition  of  Samuel.  Eustathins 
and  most  of  the  Fathers  take  the 
former  riew ;  Origen,  the  latter  view. 
Auga<*tine  wavers.  (See  Leo  Allatius, 


De  Engwttrimytho,  in  Crttici  Sact% 
vol.  ii.)  The  LXX.  of  1  Sam.  xzviii. 
7  (kyyaarpifjofdoc)  and  the  A.  V.  (by 
its  omission  of  **  himself*  in  xxviii.  14, 
and  insertion  of  **  when  **  in  zxviit 
12)  lean  to  the  former.  Josephus 
(who  pronounces  a  glowing  eulogy  on 
the  woman,  AnL  vi.  14,  §§  2,  S),  and 
the  LXX.  of  1  Chr.  x.  18,  to  the  lat- 
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who  had  escaped  the  Eong's  persecution.  To  her,  as  to 
one  who  still  held  converse  with  the  other  world,  came 
by  dead  of  night  three  unknown  guests,  of  whom  the 
chief  called  upon  her  to  wake  the  dead  Samuel  from 
the  world  of  shades,  which  at  that  time  formed  the  ut- 
most limit  of  the  Hebrew  conceptions  of  the  state  be- 
yond the  grave.  They  were  Saul^  and,  according  to  Jew- 
ish tradition,  Abner  and  Amasa.'  The  sacred  narrative 
does  not  pretend  to  give  us  the  distinct  details  of  the 
scene.^  But  we  hear  the  shriek  of  double  surprise,  with 
which  ^  when  the  woman  saw  Samuel,  she  cried  with  a 
"loud  voice;"  we  see  with  her  the  venerable  figure, 
rising  from  the  earth,  like  a  God,'  his  head  veiled  in 
his  regal  ^  or  sacred  mantie,  with  the  threatening  and 
disquieted  countenance  which  could  only  be,  as  she  sur- 
mised, assumed  against  his  ancient  enemy.  How  difier- 
ent  from  that  joyous  meeting  at  the  feast  at  Kamah, 
when  the  Prophet  told  him  that  on  him  was  all  the  de- 
sire of  Israel,  on  him  and  on  his  father's  house.  How 
difierent  firom  that  "chosen"  and  "goodly''  youth,  to 
whom  "  there  was  none  like  among  the  people,"  was  the 
unhappy  king,  who,  when  he  heard  the  Prophet's  judg- 
ment, fell  and  lay  "the  whole  length*  of  his  gigantic 

tcr.     At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  lation,  even  of  the  most  highly  au- 

iinpossible  to  determine  the  exact  in-  thorized  version,  that  Voltaire  {PhiL 

tention  of  the  narrative,  ^hough  its  of  Hist  Sb)  argues  from  the  expres- 

obvious  meaning  tends  to  the  hypoth-  sion  Pyihone$8  the  Orecian  origin  of 

esis  of  some  kind  of  apparition.  the  whole  story. 

1  Meyer,  notes  to  the  Seder  Olam, .  '  1  Sam.  xxviii.  18  (Hebrew).  See 

p.  4.92.  I^ecture  XVHI.  pp.  392,  404. 

V  The  witch  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  ^  Uparud^  Sm^Ma^  Joseph.  Ant,  tL 

a  TToman  of  "« Ob,"  t.  #.  of  a  skin  or  14,  §  2.     See  Lecture  XVIII.,  ibid. 

bUdiler,  or  murmuring  voice,  which  ^  1  Sam.  xxviii.  20.     So  (as  in  1 

the  LXX.  have  rendered  iyyaarfjiiM^oc  Sam.  xvL  7,  the  height  of  his  stature) 

(ventriloquist),  and  the  Vulgate  Py-  should  be  translated  the  words  which 

thones$.     It  is  a  curious  instance  of  are  rendered  —  "all  along.**     As  in 

the  dangers  of  relying  on  the  trans-  Homer,  ufyor  usyaXnon. 
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^  stature  upon  the  earth,  and  was  sore  afraid,  and  there 
**  was  no  strength  left  in  him." 

It  was  on  the  following  day  that  the  Philistines 
charged  the  Israelite  army,  and  drove  them  up  the 
heights  of  Gilboa !  On  "  the  high  places  of  Gilboa,"  on 
their  own  fiuniliar  find  friendly  high  places,  ^  the  pride 
"  of  Israel  was  slain."  ^  On  the  green  strip  which  breaks 
the  slope  of  the  mountain  upland  as  it  rises  from  the 
fertile  plain,  the  final  encoimter  took  place.  Filled  as  it 
seemed  to  be  with  the  pledge  of  future  harvests  and 
offerings,  henceforth  a  curse  might  well  be  called  to  rest 
upon  it,  and  the  bareness  of  the  bald  mountain,  without 
dew  or  rain,  to  spread  itself  over  the  fertile  soil 

The  details  of  the  battle  are  but  seen  in  broken 
snatches,  as  in  the  short  scenes  of  a  battle 
acted  on  the  stage,  or  beheld  at  remote 
glimpses  by  an  accidental  spectator.  But  amidst  the 
shower  of  arrows  fix)m  the  Philistine  archers  —  or 
pressed  hard  even  on  the  mountain  side  by  their  chai> 
ioteers^  —  the  figure  of  the  King  emerges  from  the 
darkness.  His  three  sons  ^  have  fallen  before  him.  His 
armor-bearer  lies  dead  beside  him.  But  on  his  own 
head  is  the  royal  crown  —  on  his  arm  the  royal  brace- 
let The  shield  or  light  buckler  which  he  always  wore 
has  beeu  cast  away  in  his  flight,^  stained  with  blood,  be- 
grimed with  filth ;  the  polish  of  the  consecrated  oil  was 
gone  —  it  was  a  defiled  polluted  thing,^  The  huge 
spear  is  still  in  his  hand.  He  is  leaning  heavily  upon 
it;  he  has  received  his  death  wound  either  firom  the 
enemy,^  or  from  his  own  sword ;  the  dizziness  and  dark- 


The  battle. 


1  SSam.L 

>  1  Sam.  zxxi.  8 ;  2  Sam.  L  6. 

3  Ibid.  2. 

4  2  Smn.  i.  21. 

▼OL,  II.  8 


&  2  Sam.  i. 

<  1  Sam.  xxxi.  8,  4  (LXX.).    The 
accounts  vary. 
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11080  of  death  ^  is  upon  him.    At  that  moment  a  wild 

Amalekite,*  lured  probably  to  the  field  by  the 

hope  of  spoil,  came  up  and  finished  the  work 

which  the  arrows  of  the  Philistines  and  the  sword  of 

Saul  himself  had  all  but  accomplished. 

The  Philistiuies  when  the  next  day  dawned  found  the 
corpses  of  the  father  and  of  his  three  sons.  The  tid- 
ings were  told  in  the  capital  of  6ath,  and  proclaimed 
through  the  streets  of  Ashkelon ;  the  daughters  of  the 
Philistines,  the  daughters  of  the  accursed  race  of  the 
uncircumcised,  rejoiced  as  they  welcomed  back  their 
victorious  kinsmen.  It  was  the  great  retribution  for 
the  fall  of  their  champion  of  Grath.  As  the  Israelites 
had  then  carried  ofi*  his  head  and  his  sword  as  trophies 
to  their  semctuary,  so  the  head  of  Saul  was  cut  ofi^  and 
fastened  in  the  temple  of  Dagon  at  Ashdod,^  and  his 
arms  —  the  spear  on  which  he  had  so  often  rested  — 
the  sword  and  the  famous  bow  of  Jonathan  —  were  sent 
round  in  festive  processions  to  the  Philistine  cities,  and 
finally  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Ashtaroth,  in  ihe 
Canaanitish  city  of  Bethshan,  hard  by  the  fatal  field. 
On  the  walls  of  the  same  city,  overhanging  the  public 
place  in  fix)nt  of  the  gates,  were  hung  the  stripped  and 
dismembered  corpses. 

In  the  general  defection,  the  trans-Jordanic  territory 
remained  faithful  to  the  fallen  house.  One  town  espe* 
cially,  Jabesh-Gilead,  whether  fix)m  its  ancestral  connec- 
tion with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  or  from  its  recollection 
of  Saul's  former  services,  immediately  roused  itself  to 
show  its  devotion.  The  whole  armed  population  rose, 
crossed  the  Jordan  at  dead  of  nighty  and  carried  off  the 

i  2  Sam.  L  9  (LXX.).  >  1  Clur.  z.  10;  1  8am.  xxzL  9, 

<  A  son  of  Doeg  (Jerome,  QumsL     10. 
Heb,  in  loc.)* 
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bodies  of  the  king  and  princes  from  Bethshan.  l^era 
was  a  conspicuous  tree  —  whether  terebinth  or  tama* 
risk  * —  close  beside  the  town.  Underneath  it  the  bones 
were  buried  with  a  strict  funeral  fast  of  seven  days,* 
The  court  and  camp  of  Saul  rallied  round  the  grave  of 
their  master  beyond  the  Jordan,  under  ihe  guidance  of 
Abner,  who  set  up  the  royal  house  at  the  ancient  East- 
em  sanctuary  of  Mahanaim.  Ish4)Osheth  was 
the  nominal  head.'  He  succeeded  not  as  in 
the  direct  descent^  but  according  to  the  usual  law  of 
Oriental  succession,  as  the  eldest  survivor  of  the  house. 
Thither  also  came  Rizpah,  ihe  Canaanite  concubine  of 
Saul,  with  her  two  sons.*  There  also  were  the  two 
princesses  —  Michal  with  her  second  husband,  Merab 
with  her  five  sons,  and  her  husband  Adriel,  himself  a 
dweller  in  those  parts,  the  son,  peiiiaps,  of  the  great 
Barzillal*  Thither  was  brought  the  only  son  of  Jona- 
than, Mephibosheth.  He  was  then  but  a  child  in  his 
nurse's  arms.  She,  on  the  first  tidings  of  the  &tal  rout 
of  Gilboa,  fled  with  the  child  on  her  shoulder.  She 
stumbled  and  fell,  and  the  child  carried  the  remem-* 
branee  of  the  disaster  to  his  dying  day,  in  the  lameness 
of  both  his  feet  He  too  was  conveyed  beyond  the  Jort 
dan,  and  brought  up  in  the  house  of  a  powerful  Qile^ 
adite  chie^  bearing  the  old  trans .  Jordanic  name  of 
Machir.* 

On  the  hills  of  Gilead,  the  dynasty  thus  again  struck 
root,  and  Abner  gradually  regained  for  it  all  the  north 
of  Western  Palestine.  But  this  was  only  for  a  time. 
An  unworthy  suspicion  of  Ish-boshetJi  that  his  mighty 

I  The  Utter  w  staled  in  1  8wt  4  Itnd.  UL  7)  xv,  t. 

xxxL  13,  the  former  in  1  Chr.  x.  12.  ^  Ibid.  liL  18 ;  xzL  8. 

•  1  8aiD.  xxxL  18;  1  Chr.  z.  12.  •  IbUL  'ul  4. 
8  2  Sam.  ii.  8. 
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kiiisman,  by  attempting  to  win  for  himself  the  widowed 
Rizpah,  was  aspiring  to  the  throne,  drove  that  high- 
spirited  chief  into  the  court  of  David,  where  he  fell  by 
the  hand  of  Joab. 

The  slmnbering  vengeance  of  the  Gibeonites  for 
Murder  of  Saul's  onslaught  on  them,  completed  the  work 
leh-boaheth.  ^f  destruction.  In  the  guard  of  Ish-bosheth, 
which,  like  that  of  Saul,  was  drawn  from  the  royal  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  were  two  representatives  of  the  old 
Canaanite  league  of  Gibeon.  They  were  chiefe  of  the 
marauding^  troops  which  went  from  time  to  time  to 
attack  the  territory  of  Judah.  They  knew  the  habits 
of  the  court  and  king.  In  the  stillness  of  an  Eastern 
noon,  they  entered  the  palace  as  if  to  carry  off  the 
wheat  which  was  piled  up  near  the  entrance.  The 
female  slave  by  the  door  who  was  sifting  the  wheat  had, 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,^  fallen  asleep  at  her  task.  They 
stole  in  and  passed  into  the  royal  bedchamber,  where 
Ish-bosheth  lay  on  his  couch.  They  stabbed  him  in  the 
stomach,  cut  off  his  head,  made  their  escape  all  that 
afternoon,  all  that  night,  down  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
and  presented  the  head  to  David  at  Hebron  as  a  wel- 
come present  They  met  with  a  hard  reception.  The 
new  king  rebuked  them  sternly,  their  hands  and  feet 
were  cut  0%  and  their  mutilated  limbs  hung  up  over 
the  pool  at  Hebron.  In  the  same  place,  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  Abner,  the  head  of  Ish-bosheth  was  buried. 

But  the  vengeance  of  the  Gibeonites  was  not  yet 
Crucifixion   satcd,  uor  the  calamities  of  Saul's  house  fin- 

of  the  seven    •  ••      ••        xx  •       ±1^  o  ir\       "Jj  • 

8on«ofs*ui.  ished.  It  was  m  the  course  of  David  s  reign 
that  a  three  months*  famine  fell  on  the  country.  A 
question  arose  as  to  the  latent  national  crime  which 

1  Comp.  2  Sam.  iv.  2,  iiL  22,  where        *  2  SaoL  iv.  5-7  (LXX.) ;  and  Jo- 
(he  same  word  (gedM)  is  used.  sephos  (^ArU.  vii.  2,  §  1). 
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oould  have  called  forth  this  visitation.  This,  according 
to  the  oracle,  was  Saul's  massacre  of  ilie  Gibeonites. 
The  crime  consKsted  in  the  departure  from  the  solemn 
duty  of  keeping  Mih  with  idolaters  and  heretics,  — -  a 
duty  which  even  in  Christian  times  has  often  been 
repudiated,  but  which  even  in  those  hanl  times  David 
iaithfiQly  acknowledged.^  This  is  the  better  side  of  this 
dark  event.  The  Gibeonites  saw  that  their  day  was 
come,  and  they  would  not  be  put  off  with  anything 
short  of  their  frill  measure  of  revenge.  Seven  of  the 
descendants  of  Saul  —  the  two  sons  of  Rizpah,  the  five 
sons  of  Merab — were  dragged  fit)m  their  retreat  be- 
yond the  Jordan.  Seven  crosses  were  erected  on  the 
sacred  hill  of  Gibeah  or  of  Gibeon,  and  there  the  unfortu- 
nate victims  w^re  crucified.  The  sacrifice  took  place  at 
the  beginnmg  of  barley  harvest,  — the  sacred  and  festal 
time  of  the  Passover,  —  and  remained  there  in  the  full 
blaze  of  the  summer  skies  till  the  fall  of  the  periodical 
rain  in  October.  Underneath  the  corpses  sate  for  the 
whole  of  that  time  the  mother  of  two  of  them,  Rizpah 
—  the  maier  dolorosa  (if  one  may  use  a  striking  appli- 
cation^ of  that  sacred  phrase)  of  the  ancient  dispensation. 
She  had  no  tent  to  shelter  her  fr^m  the  scorching  sun, 
nor  from  the  drenching  dews,  but  she  spread  on  the 
rocky  floor  her  thick  mourning-garment  of  black  sack- 
cloth, and  crouched  there  firom  month  to  month  to  ward 
off  the  vultures  that  flew  by  day,  and  the  jackals  that 
prowled  by  night  over  the  dreadftil  spot  At  last  the 
royal  order  came  that  the  expiation  was  complete,  and 
from  the  crosses  —  such  is  one  version  of  the  event  — 

1  Ps.  XT.  4.     See  Lecture  XI.  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.    It  should 

*  The  verbal  details  of  this  accoont,  be  said  that  there  remains  the  posn- 

in  stiict  conformity  with  the  Hebrew  bility  that  the  bodies  were  hung  uf 

text,  are  suggested  by  Mr.  Grove's  after  death. 

graphic  article  on    Rizpah  in  the 
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the  bo4ks  were  taken  down  by  a  desoendant  of  the 
gigantic  aboriginal  twea}  It  would  seem  as  if  this 
tragical  seen^  bitd  moved  the  whole  compiuBsion  of  the 
king  and  nation  for  the  fallen  dynasty.  From  the  grave 
beneath  the  terebinth  of  Jabftdi-Gileady  the  bones  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  were  at  lust  brought  bade  to  their 
own  oncestoal  burial-place  at  Zelah^  on  the  edge  c^  the 
tribe  of  Bei\ja.min. 

It  mu^t  have  been  at  this  same  time  that  the  search 
was  made  for  any  missing  descendants  of  Jonathan.  In 
the  entire  extinction  of  the  family  in  Western  Pales- 
tine it  wa£f  with  difficulty  that  this  informatioH  could  be 
obtained.  It  was  given  by  Ziba^^  a  former  slave  of  the 
royal  house.  And  David  said,  ^  Is  there  any  iliat  is  left 
^  of  the  house  of  Saul,  that  I  may  show  him  the  kind- 
^  ness  of  God  for  Jonathan's  sake  ?  "  One  still  remained. 
Mephibo-  Mephibosheth  was  beyond  the  Jordan,  where 
Bheth.         jj^  jj^^  ^j^^jj  since  his  early  flight.    He  must 

have  been  still  a  youth,  but  was  married  and  had  an 
only  son.  He  came  bearing  with  him  the  perpetual 
marks  >  of  the  disastrous  day  of  his  escape.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  David  had  heard  of  him  as  a  child 
from  his  beloved  Jonathan.  Feeble  in  body,  broken  in 
spirit^  the  exiled  prince  entered  and  fell  on  his  moe 
before  th^  occupant  of  what  might  have  been  his  father's 
throne ;  and  David  said,  ^  Mephibosheth."  And  he  said, 
^]8ehold  thy  slave."  At  David's  table  he  was  main- 
tained, and  through  him  and  his  son  were  probably  pre- 
served the  traditions  of  the  friendship  of  his  fkther  and 
his  benefactor.  His  loyalty  remained  unshaken,  though 
much  contested  both  at  the  time  and  afterwards ;  and 
we  part  from  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  where 
with  all  the  signs  of  Eastern  ^ef  hQ  met  David  on  hip 

1  2  Sam.  zxi.  11  (LXX.).  9  S  Sun.  iz.  a 


yetum  from  tbo  defeat  of  AbsalMo.^  Two  othm  Joioend 
aa^  of  the  house  of  Saul  appear  in  the  court  of  David. 
A  son  '  of  Abner  was  allowed  the  first  place  in  ihe  tribe 
of  Bei\jamin.  A  powerful  ^  chief  of  the  fiunily  lived  to 
a  great  old  age  on  the  borders  of  the  tribe  till  the  reign 
of  Solomcm,  It  is  just  possible  that  in  the  attempt  of 
the  usurper  Zimri  there  is  one  last  effort  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Jonathan  to  gain  the  throne  of  Israel^ 

So  closed  the  dynasty  of  SauL  It  will  have  been 
observed  how  tender  is  the  interest  cherished  sympflthrj 
towards  it  throughout  all  tiiese  scattered  no*-  ^^^^ 
tices  in  the  sacred  narrative,  —  a  striking  proof  of  the 
contrast  between  our  timid  anxiety  and  the  fearless 
human  sympathy  of  the  Biblical  writers.  In  later  ages, 
it  has  often  been  the  custom  to  be  wise  and  severe 
above  that  which  is  written,  imd  in  the  desire  of  exalt- 
ing David  to  darken  ^  the  character  of  Saul  and  his  fam* 
ily.  In  ihis  respect  we  have  fallen  behind  the  keener 
discrimination  which  appeared  in  his  own  countrymen. 
Even  when  Abner  fell,  and  by  his  fall  secured  the 
throne  to  David,  this  generous  feeling  expresses  itself 
lOike  in  the  narrative  and  in  David  himself  «They 
^  buried  Abner  in  Hebron :  and  the  king  lifted  up  his 
^ voice,  and  wept  at  the  grave  of  Abner;  and  all  the 
*  people  wept,  and  the  king  lamented  over  Abner.  ^  Died 
^  ^  Abner  as  Nabal  died  ? '  and  all  the  people  wept  again 
^  over  him."  Such,  too,  is  the  spirit  of  the  stem  rebuke 
to  the  slayer  of  Saul,  and  to  the  murderers  of  Ish-bo- 
sheth.     Such  is  the  deep  pathos  which  runs  through 

1  See  Lecture  XXIY.  *  Even  S.  Bernard  thought  that 

9  1  Chr.  xmyiL  9.  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  bodi  lett  fiii^ 

?  ^  Sam-  ^  ^  ^;  1  Kin^i  ii.  ever.    9ee  MonipoBf  ^f^  of  S.  S$r^ 

86,  &c    See  Lecture  XXVL  nard^  p.  270. 
4  1  Kings  xYi.  I-|0.    Comfiare  1 

Chr.  iz.  42.    See  Lecture  XXX. 
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ihe  dark  story  of  Rizpah,  the  daughter  of  Aiah.  Sudb, 
too,  was  the  Jewish  tradition  which  regarded  the  miiGh 
fortnnes  of  David's  descendants  as  a  judgment  on  the 
somewhat  imequal  measure  with  which  he  requited  the 
gratitude  of  Mephibosheth  and  the  friendship  of  Jona> 
than.  ^  At  the  same  moment  that  David  said  to  Me- 
^  phibosheth,  Thou  and  Ziba  shall  divide  the  land ;  the 
"  voice  of  Divine  Providence  said,  Rehoboam  and  Jero- 
"boam  shall  divide  the  kingdom:"^  and  even  if  the 
sacred  writer  beUeved  m  the  treason  of  Mephibosheth, 
there  is  no  word  to  tell  us  so ;  his  crime,  if  there  were 
a  crime,  is  left^  shrouded  under  the  shade  which  symr 
pathy  for  the  fallen  dynasty  has  cast  over  it 

This  tender  sentiment  appears  in  the  highrat  degree 
towards  Saul  himself  Josephus  did  not  feel  that  he 
was  failing  in  reverence  to  David,  by  breaking  forth  into 
enthusiastic  admiration  ^  of  the  patriotic  devotion  with 
which  Saul  rushed  to  meet  his  end.  And  still  more 
remarkably  is  this  feeling  exemplified  in  David's  lamen- 
tation after  the  battle  of  Gilboa.  Its  instruction  rises 
beyond  the  special  occasion. 

Saul  had  fidlen  with  all  his  sins  upon  his  head,  fallen 
David^shi.  ^  ^^^  bitterness  of  despair,  and,  as  it  might 
s*5**nT    ^^^  seemed  to  mortal  eye,  under  the  shadow 

Jonathan.       ^f  ^J^^  ^^^^  ^f  Q^       g^^  ^^^  ^^Jy  Jg  ^^^^   '^ 

David's  lament  no  revengeM  feeling  at  the  death  of 
his  persecutor,  such  as  that  in  which  even  Christian 
saints  have  indulged  firom  the  days  of  Lactantius  down 
to  the  days  of  the  Covenanters ;  not  only  is  there  none 
of  that  bitter  feeling  which  in  more  peaceful  times  so 
often  turns  the  heart  of  a  successor  against  his  prede^ 
cessor;  but  he  dwells  with  immixed  love  on  the  brighter 

1  Quoted  by  Lightfoot,  Sennon  on       *  AnL  tL  14,  §  4. 
t  Sam.  zix.  ^9. 
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reooUectiDiui  of  tiie  depiM^ted.  He  qpedia  oa}j  of  the 
Saul  of  earlier  tiinesy  —  ih»  mighty  ooiMt^ior,  the  de- 
light of  his  people^  the  &ther  of  \m  beloved  md  fiftith- 
fiilfnend;  like  hhn  ia  life,  uaiited  witii  hm  iii  deaOt 

Sufih  eKptesaioiiB,  indeed,  caiwot  be  teJ^en  i^  deUb- 
erate  judgments  on  liie  cbAre^ters  of  Sftul  or  of  ]m 
fiunily.  But  they  may  fidrly  be  taken  as  justifying  the 
irrepressible  instinct  of  humanity  which  compels  us  to 
dwell  on  the  best  qualiti^  of  those  who  have  but  just 
departed,  and  whidi  has  found  ii^  way  into  all  funeral 
services  of  ilie  Christian  Church,  of  our  owp  amongst 
the  rest  They  represent^  and  they  have,  by  a  fitting 
application,  been  themselves  made  to  express,  the  feel- 
ings vntii  which  in  all  ages  of  Christ^id(Hn  the  remaw 
of  ihB  illustrious  dead,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  of 
characters  however  &x  removed  fix>m  perfection,  have 
been  committed  to  the  grave.  It  is  not  only  a  quota- 
tion, but  an  unconscious  vindication  of  our  own  better 
feelings,  when  over  the  portal  of  the  sepulchral  chapel  ^ 
of  the  most  fiunous  of  medisBval  heroes  we  find  in- 
scribed the  words  of  David:  "How  are  the  mighly 
^  fidlen,  and  the  weapons  of  war  perished !  **  Quomodo 
ceeidertmt  robust,  4  peri$runt  arma  belHca!  It  wa^  not 
only  an  adaptation,  but  a  repetition,  of  the  original 
foelin^  of  David,  when  we  ourselves  heard  the  dirge  of 
^ba^r,  simg  over  the  grave  of  the  hero  of  our  own 
age:  ^The  king  hhnself  followed  the  bier;  and  the 
^  king  said  unto  his  servants.  Know  ye  not  that  there 
"  is  a  prince  and  a  great  i)aan  faUen  this  day  in  Israel  ? '' 
Fitly  has  this  (^pedal  portion  of  the  sacred  narrative 
b^ei^  made  the  foundation  of  those  splenui  strains  of 
funeral  music  which  will  forever  associate  the  Dead 
March  of  such  celebrations  with  the  name  of  SauL  ' 

I  Topib  of  the  Cid  near  Burgoo. 
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And  the  probable  mode  of  the  preservation  of  David's 
elegy  adds  another  stroke  of  pathos  to  the  elegy  itself 
Jonathan  was,  as  we  have  seen,  distinguished  as  the 
mighty  Archer  of  the  Archer  tribe.  To  introduce  this 
favorite  weapon  of  his  Mend  into  his  own  less  apt 
tribe  of  Judah,  was  David's  tribute  to  Jonathan's  memr 
ory.  ^He  bade  them  teach  the  children  of  Judah 
^  the  bow,"  and  whilst  they  were  so  taught,  they  sang 
( so  we  must  infer  fix)m  the  context )  ^  the  song  of  the 
^  bow,"  —  "  the  bow  which  never  turned  back  from  the 
^  slain."  By  those  young  soldiers  of  Judah  this  song 
was  handed  on  from  generation  to  generation,  till  it 
landed  safe  at  last  m  the  sacred  books,  to  be  enshrined 
forever  as  the  monument  of  the  friendship  of  David 
and  Jonathan.  Let  us  listen  to  it  as  it  was  then  re- 
peated by  the  archers  of  the  Israelite  army. 

The  wild  roe,^  O  Israel,  on  thy  high  places  is  slain : 

How  are  the  mighty  &llen ! 
Tell  ye  it  not  in  Oath,  proclaim  it  not  in  the  stre^  of  AshkeliMii 
Lest  there  be  rejoicing  for  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines, 
^  Lest  there  be  triumph  for  the  daughters  of  the  oncircumciaed. 
Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew  nor  rain  upon  yon  I 

Nor  fields  of  offerings ;  * 
For  there  was  the  shield  of  the  mighty  Tilely  cast  away  ^ 
The  shield  of  Saul,  not  anointed  with'oiL' 

So  David  sang  of  the  battle  on  Gilboa.  Then  came  the 
lament  over  the  two  chie&,  as  he  knew  them  of  old  in 
their  conflicts  with  their  huge  unwieldy  foes : 

From  the  blood  of  the  slsun,  from  the  &t  of  the  mighty,^ 
The  bow  *  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back. 
And  the  sword  of  Saul  returned  not  emp^. 

Then  the  stream  of  sorrow  divides,  and  he  speaks  of 

1  See  p.  11.  ^  See  Lecture  XVL  p.  868,  and 

S  See  p.  8S.  Lecture  XXIL  p.  60. 

9  Ibid.  8  See  p.  17. 
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each  separately.  Firsts  he  turns  to  the  Israelite  maicU 
ens^  whoof  old  had  welcomed  the  king  back  from  his 
-victories,  and  bids  them  mourn  over  the  depth  of  their 
loss. 

Sftol  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  {deasaat  in  their  lively 

And  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided : 

Than  ea^es  they  were  swifter,  than  lions  more  strong.^ 

Ye  daughters  of  Israel  weep  for  Saul, 

Who  clothed  yon  in  scarlet,  with  ddi^ts, 

Who  pot  ornaments  of  gold  on  your  apparel ;  *— 

How  are  the  mighfy  &llen  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  I 

Then,  as  the  climax  of  the  whole,  the  national  sor- 
row merges  itself  in  the  lament  of  the  friend  for  his 
friend,  of  the  heart  pressed  with  grief  for  the  deaili  of 
more  than  a  friend — a  brother;  for  the  love  that  was 
ahnost  miraculous/  like  a  special  work  of  God. 

0  Jonathan,  on  thy  high  places  thou  wast  slain  I 

1  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan. 
Pleasant  hast  thou  be«i  to  me,  exceedingly ! 
Wonderful  was  thy  love  to  me,  panung  the  love  of  women* 

How  are  the  migh^  fidlen ! 

And  perished  the  weapons  of  war  I 

In  the  greatness  and  the  reverse  of  the  house  of 
Saul  is  the  culmination  and  catastrophe  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin.  The  Christian  Fathers  used  to  dwell  on 
the  old  prediction  which  describes  the  character  of  tiiat 
tribe, — ^  Benjamin  shall  ravin  as  a  wolf:  in  the  morning 
^  he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and  in  the  evening  he  shall 
** divide  the  spoil*'*  Tliese  words  well  sum  up  the 
strange  imion  of  fierceness  and  of  gentleness,  of  sudden 
resolves  for  good  and  evil,  which  run,  as  hereditary 

1  See  p.  17.  3  This  is  the  force  of  the  word 

<  See  p.  82.  translated  «« wonderiul.*' 

4  Gen.  xlix.  87. 
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^wttdes  often  do  run,  tiuougli  tiie  whole  liittMj  af 
that  fronttftr  dan.  Siich  were  its  wild  adventures  tB 
the  time  of  the  Judges ;  audi  waa  Saul  the  first  king; 
such  was  Shimei,  of  the  house  of  Saul,  in  his  bitteniMs 
and  ]m  repaitoJice  i  sueh  was  tb^  divided  oUegiwce  of 
the  tribe  to  the  rival  houses  of  Judah  and  l^raim ; 
such  was  the  union  of  tenderness  and  vindictiveness  in 
the  characters  of  Mgrdecai  and  Esther,  -^  if  not  actual 
descendants  of  Shimei  and  Kish,  as  ihey  iq>pear  in  the 
history  of  Saul,  at  least  claiming  to  be  of  the  same 
tribe,  and  reckoning  amongst  the  list  of  their  ancestors 
tbe  s(ftm^  renowned  names.^ 

And  is  it  a  mere  fimcj  to  tra^e  witb  those  saieae 
Christian  wdters  the  Is^t  faint  likepess  of  this  mixed 
history,  when,  after  a  lapsie  of  mmy  centuries,  the  t^be 
once  more  for  a  momei^  rises  to  pur  view  — -  in  the  awv 
ond  Saul,  also  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin?*  —  Saul  of 
g,„i^  Tarsus,  who,  like  the  first>  was  n*  one  time 
Tarsus.  movcd  by  a  zeftl  not  according  to  knowledge, 
with  a  Airy  bordering  almost  on  fifensy,'— ^  and  who,  lUce 
the  first,  startled  all  his  contemporaries  by  appearing 
among  the  Prophets,  the  herald  of  the  fkith  which  once 
h^  deat9X>yed ;  but,  unlike  the  first,  persevei^ed  iii  that 
fjaih  to  the  end,  the  likeness  in  the  Christian  Church, 
^t  of  what  Saul  was,  but  of  w^at  he  might  have  been, 
r^ih^  true  David,  restorer  and  enlarger  of  the  true 
kwgdom  of  God  upon  earth. 

1  Esth.  ii.  5 ;  Tiii.  6,  7.  «  PhilippUuu  ifi.  ^  t  Acta  xztL  11. 
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SPECIAL  AUTHORITIES  FOR  THE  LIFE  OP  DAVID, 


I.  The  original  contemporaiy  authorities :  — 

1.  The  Davidic  portion  of  the  Psalms,  including  such  fragments  as  are 

preserved  to  us  from  other  sources,  viz.  2  Sam.  u  19-27,  iiL  S$^ 
84,  zxii.  1-51,  zxiiL  1-7.1 

2.  The  "Chronicles"  or  "State-papers"  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  24), 

and  the  original  works  of  Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan  (1  Chr. 
xzix.  29).  These  are  lost,  but  portions  of  them  no  doubt  are 
preserved  in  — 

IL  The  nairative'  of  1  Sam.  xvL  to  1  Kings  ii.  11 ;  with  the  supplementary 
notices  contained  in  1  Chr.  xi.  1  to  xxix.  90. 

IIL  The  two  slight  notices  in  the  heathen  historians,  Nicolaus  of  Damascus 
in  his  Universal  History  (Josephus,  Ant.  vii.  5,  §  2),  and  £upolemus 
in  his  History  of  ike  Kings  o/Judah  (Eusebius,  Praep.  Ev,  ix.  80). 

IV.  David's  apocryphal  writings,  contained  in  Fabricius,  Codex  Pseudepig^ 
raphus  Vet.  Test,  906,  1000-1005:  —  (1)  Ps.  cli.,  on  his  victory  over 
Groliath.  (2)  Colloquies  with  God,  (a)  on  madness,  (5)  on  his  temptar 
tion,  and  (c)  on  the  building  of  the  Temple.  (8)  A  charm  against 
fire. 

y.  Tke  Jewish  tracUtions,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  — 

1.  Those  embodied  by  Josephus,  Antri.Sto  vii.  15. 

2.  Those  preserved  in  the  Qu<estiones  Hehraicce  in  Libros  Regum  et  Par- 

alipomenon^  attributed  to  Jerome. 

8.  The  Rabbinical  traditions  in  the  Seder  Olam^  chap,  xiii.,  xiv.,  and  in 
the  comments  thereon,  collected  by  Meyer,  452-622;  also  those 
in  Calmet's  Dictionary^  under  "  David." 

VL  The  Mussulman  traditions  are  contained  in  the  Koran,  ii.  250-252,  xxi. 
80,  xxii.  15,  xxxiv.  10,  xxxviii.  16-24,  and  explained  in  Lane's  Sdec" 
tions  from  the  Kuran,  226-242 ;  or  amplified  in  Weil's  Biblical  Le- 
getids^  £ng.  Tr.  152-170. 

1  The  Davidk  titles  of  the  Psalms  repre-  tionably  David's,  or  of  David's  time,  are 

sent  the  Jewish  tradition  respecting  them;  Paakns  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  vii.,  viii.,  xi.,  xv.,  xviii., 

they  are  affixed  to  Psalms  iii. — ix..  xi.  —  xix.,  xx..  xxiv.,  xxix.,  xxxii.,  cL,  ex. 

xxxii.,  xxxiv. — xli.,  Ii. — Ixv.,  Ixviii. —  >  Whether   these   are  works  by  those 

bcx.,  Ixxii.,  lxxxvi.,d.,  ciii.,  cviii. — ex.,  prophets,  or  respecting  them,  is  doubtftiL 

cxxii.,  cxxiv.,  cxxxi.,  cxxxiiL,  cxxxviil.  See  Ifr.  Twisleton's  article  on  the  Boohs 

— exlv.  Those  which  Ewald  (hi  the  DidUar  of  Samuel,  in  the  JDic(toiiafy^a« 
de$  oMm  Bwnda)  pronoonces  to  be  nnqaet- 
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THE  YOUTH  OF  DAVID. 


Tlie  Psalms  which,  according  to  their  titles  or  their  contents,  illtistnils 
this  period,  are :  — 

(1)  For  the  shepherd  life,  Psalms  viii.,  xix.,  zxiii.,  zxiz.,  clL 

(2)  For  the  escape,  PsaUns  vi.,  yii.,  lix.,  Ivi.,  xxziy. 

(8)  For  the  wanderings,  Psahns  lii.,  zl^  liy.,  IviL,  Iziii ,  ozlii., 
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DAVID. 


LECTURE  XXTL 

THE  YOUTH  OF  DAVID. 

Of  all  the  characters  in  the  Jewish  history  there  is 
Bone  so  weU  known  to  us  as  David  As  in  tS  case  of 
Cicero  and  of  Julius  Caesar^ — perhaps  of  no  one  else  in 
ancient  history  before  the  Christian  era,  —  we  have  in 
his  case  the  rare  advantage  of  being  able  to  compare  a 
detailed  historical  narrative  with  the  undoubtedly  au- 
tiientic  writings  of  the  person  with  whom  the  narrative 
is  concerned. 

We  have  already  seen  the  family  circle  of  SauL    That 


of  David  is  known  to  us  on  a  more  extended  YtLmny  of 
scale,  and  with  a  more  direct  bearing  on  his  ^•^^ 


ily 


subsequent  career. 

His  father  Jesse  was  probably,  like  his  ancestor  Boaz, 
the  chief  man  of  the  place — the  Sheikh  of 
the  village.^  He  was  of  great  age  when  David 
was  stiU  young,^  and  was  stiU  alive  after  his  final  ruptr 
ure  with  SauL*  Through  this  ancestry  David  inher- 
ited several  marked  peculiarities.  There  was  a  mixture 
of  Ganaanitish  and  Moabitish  blood  in  the  family,  which 
may  not  have  been  without  its  use  in  keeping  open  a 
wider  view  in  his  mind  and  history  than  if  he  had  been 

'  Comp.  Ruth  ii.  1 ;  1  Sam.  xx.  6.         3  Ibid.  xxiL  8. 
*  1  Sam.  xvii.  12. 

▼OL.  II.  4 
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of  purely  Jewish  descent^  His  connection  with  Moab 
through  his  great-grandmother  Ruth  he  kept  up  when 
he  escaped  to  Moab  and  intrusted  his  aged  parents  to 
the  care  of  the  king.* 

He  was  also,  to  a  degree  unusual  in  the  Jewish  rec- 
ords, attached  to  his  birthplace.  He  never 
forgot  the  flavor  of  the  water  of  the  well  of 
Bethlehem.^  From  the  territory  of  Bethlehem,  as  from 
his  own  patrimony,  he  gave  a  property  as  a  reward  to 
Chimham,  son  of  Barzillai;*  and  it  is  this  connection 
of  David  with  Bethlehem  that  brought  the  place  again 
in  later  times  into  universal  fame,  when  "  Joseph  went 
"  up  to  Bethlehem,  because  he  was  of  the  house  and 
"lineage  of  David."*  Through  his  birthplace  he  ac- 
quired that  hold  over  the  tribe  of  Judah  which  as- 
sured his  security  amongst  the  hills  of  Judah  during 
his  flight  from  Saul,  and  during  the  early  period  of  his 
reign  at  Hebron ;  as  afterwards  at  the  time  of  Absalom 
it  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  tribe  at  having  lost 
their  exclusive  possession  of  him.  The  Mussulman  tra- 
ditions represent  him  as  skilled  in  making  hair-cloths 
and  sack-cloths,  which,  according  to  the  Targum,  was 
the  special  occupation  of  Jesse,  which  Jesse  may  in  turn 
have  derived  from  his  ancestor  Hur,  the  first  founder,  as 
was  believed,  of  the  town,  —  "  the  father  of  Bethlehem."  • 
The  origin  and  name  of  his  mother  is  wrapt  ^  in  mys- 
Mothcr  of  *^^-  ^^  would  sccm  almost  as  if  she  had  been 
^•^•^-        the  wife  or  concubine®  of  Nahash,  and  then 

1  Such  18  probably  the  design  of  and  articles    on^BsTHLEnEM   and 

the  express  mention  of  Rahab  and  Jaare-orkoim,  in  Diet,  of  Bible, 

Ruth  in  the  genealogy  in  Matt  i.  5.  '  Zeruiah  and  Abigailf  though  called 

<  1  Sam.  xxii.  8.  in  1  Chr.  ii.  1 6  sisters  of  David,  are 

'  1  Chr.  xi.  1 7.  not  expressly  called  the  daughters  of 

4  8  Sam.  xix.  87,  88;  Jer.  xli.  17.  Jesse;  and  Abigail,  in  2  Sam.  xvii. 

(  Luke  ii.  4.  25,  is  called  the  daughter  of  Nahash. 

>  See  Exod.  xxxi.  2 ;  1  Chr.  iv.  5 ;  '  The  later  rabbis  represent  David 
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married  by  Jesse.    This  would  agree  with  the  lact,  that 
her  daughters,  David's  sisters,  were  older  than  the  rest 
of  the  family,  and  also  (if  Nahash  was  the  same  as  the 
king  of  Ammon)  with  the  kmdnesses  which  David  re- 
ceived first  from  Nahash,  and  then  from  Shobi  his  son.^ 
As  the  youngest  of  the  family  he  may  possibly  have 
received  from  his  parents  the  name,  which  first  His  broth- 
appears  in  him,  of  David^  the  behvedy  the  darling,  nephews. 
But,  perhaps  for  this  same  reason,  he  was  never  intimate 
with  his  brothers.     The  eldest,  whose  command  was  re- 
garded  in  the  famUy  a»  law,"  and  who  was  afterwards 
made  by  David  head  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,*  treated  him 
scornfully  and  imperiously  j  and  the  father  looked  upon 
the  youngest  son  as  hardly  one  of  the  family  at  all,  and 
as  a  mere  attendant  on  the  rest^    The  familiarity  which 
he  lost  with  his  brothers,  he  gained  with  his  nephews. 
The  three  sons  of  his  sister  Zeruiah,  and  the  one  son  of 
his  sister  Abigail,  seemingly  from  the  fact  that  their 
mothers  were  the  eldest  of  the  whole  family,  must  have 
been  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  David  himself,  and  they 
accordingly  were  to  him  throughout  life  in  the  relation 

as  bom  in  adultery.    This  is  proba-  Sam.  xvii.  27.    Nahash  in  LXX.,  8 

\Aj  a  coarse  inference  from  Ps.  li.  5 ;  Sam.  xvii.  25,  is  brother  of  Zeruiah ; 

but  it  may  possibly  have  reference  to  Nahash  king  of  Ammon  was  grand- 

a  tradition  of  the  above.     On  the  father  of  Rehoboam's  mother,  Naamah 

other  hand,  in  the  earlier  rabbis  we  (LiXX.  1  Kings  xii.  34,  t.  e*  xiv.  31 

bare  an  attempt  to  establish  an  **  im-  Hebr.). 

■ncnlate  conception  **  in  the  ancestry  <  The  name  is  given  in  its  shorter 

of  their  favorite  King.    They  make  Hebrew  form  in  the  earlier  books  of 

Kahash  —  **  the  serpent  **  —  to  be  an-  the  Old  Testament,  in  its  longer  form 

other  name  of  Jesse,  because  he  had  in  the  later  books,  as  also  in  Hosea, 

no  am  except  that  contracted  from  Amos,  Canticles,  and  1  Kings  iiL  14. 

the  original  serpent;  and  thus  David  The  same  word  in  another  form  ap- 

inherited  none.    (Jerome^  Qu.  Heb.  pears  in  the  Phcenician  Dido. 

9D  2  Sam.  xvii.  26,  and  Targum  to  3  1  Sam.  xvii.  28 ;  xx.  29. 

Bath  iv.  22.)  4  l  Chr.  xxviL  18  (LXX.) 

1  2  Sam.  X.  1 ;  1  Chr.  xix.  1 ;  2  ^  1  Sam.  xvi.  11 ;  x\u,  17. 
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ttsually  occupied  by  brothers  axKl  cousina.  The  family 
burial^lace  o£  this  second  branch  was  at  Bethlehem.^ 
In  most  of  them  we  see  only  the  rougher  qualities  of 
the  family,  which  David  shared  with  them,  whilst  he 
was  distinguished  fixnn  them  by  qualities  of  his  own, 
pckjuliar  to  himself  Two  of  them,  the  sons  of  his 
brother  Shimeah,  are  celebrated  for  the  gift  of  sagacity 
in  which  David  excelled.  One  was  Jonadab,  the  friend 
and  adviser  of  his  eldest  son  Amnon.'  The  other  was 
Jonathan,^  who  afterwards  became  the  coimsellor  of 
David  himself. 

The  first  time  Hiat  David  appears  in  histoiy,  at  once 
admits  us  to  the  whole  &mily  circle.  There  was  a 
practice  once  a  year  at  Bethlehem^  probably  at  the  first 
new  moon,  of  holding  a  sacrificial  feast,^  at  which  Jesse^ 
as  the  chief  proprietor  of  the  place,  would  preside,  with 
the  elders  of  the  town,  and  fix>m  which  no  member  of 
the  family  ought  to  be  absent  At  this  or  such  like 
feast  ^  suddenly  appeared  the  great  Prophet  Samuel, 
driving  a  heifer  before  him,  and  having  in  his  hand  his 
kmg  horn  filled  with  the  consecrated  oil'  preserved  in 
the  Tabernacle  at  Nob.  The  elders  of  the  little  town 
were  terrified  at  this  apparition,  but  were  reassured  by 
th.  .ug^t  ™tor,  «.d  invited  by  him  U>  4e  cerenxon, 
of  sacrificing  the  heifer.  The  heifer  was  killed.  The 
party  were  waiting  to  begin  the  feast.  Samuel  stood 
with  his  hora  to  pour  forth  the  oil,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  usual  mode  of  invitation  to  begin  a  feast» 
He  was  restrained  by  a  Divine  control  as  son  after  son 
passed  by.    EUab,  the  eldest^  by  his  ^^  height "  and  his 

1  2  Sara.  3.  82.  »  IbkL  xvi.  1-8. 

»  Ibid.  ziii.  8.  •  «<  The  oil ; "  ibid.  18,  and  lo  J> 

8  Ibid.  xxi.  21 ;  1  Chr.  xxtiL  82.  seph.    Ant  vi.  8,  §  1. 

«  1  Sam.  XX.  6.  7  Comp.  1  Sam.  ix.  If,  22. 
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^  countenance/'  seemed  the  natural  counterpart  of  Saul, 
whose  successor  the  Prophet  came  to  select  But  the 
day  was  gone  when  kings  were  chosen  because  they 
were  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  the  rest  ^  Samuel 
^  said  unto  Jesse,  Are  these  all  thy  children  ?  And  he 
^  said.  There  remaineth  yet  the  youngest^  and  behold  he 
"  keepeth  the  sheep." 

This  is  our  first  introduction  to  the  future  king. 
From  the  sheepfolds  on  the  hill-side  the  boj  was 
brought  in.  He  took  his  phice  at  the  yUlage  feast^ 
when,  witii  a  silent  gesture,  perhaps  with  a  secret 
whisper  ^  into  his  ear,  the  sacred  oil  was  poinded  by  the 
Prophet  over  his  head.  We  are  enabled  to  fix  his  ap* 
pearance  at  once  in  our  minds.  It  is  implied  that  he 
was  of  short  stature,  thus  contrasting  with  his  tall 
brother  Eliab,  with  his  rival  Saul,  and  with  his  gigantic 
enemy  of  Gath.  He  had  red  *  or  auburn  hair,  such  as 
m  not  unirequentlj  seen  in  his  countrymen  of  the 
East  at  the  present  day.  His  bright  eyes  *  are  especially 
mentioned,  and  generally  he  was  remarkable  &r  the 
grace  of  his  figure  and  countenance,  (^fiiir  of  eyes," 
"comely,"*,  *^ goodly,")  well  made,  and  of  immense 
strength  and  agility.  In  swiftness  and  activity  (like 
his  nephew  Asahel)  he  could  only  be  compared  to  a 
wild  gazelle,  with  feet  like  harts'  feet,  with  arms  strong 
enough  to  break  a  bow  of  steel.^  He  was  pursuing  the 
occupation  usually  allotted  in  Eastern  countries  to  the 

1  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  S,  §  1.  makes  it  his  tawny  complexion  (^avt^d» 

•  1  Sam.  xvi.  12,  xvii.  42.     "Rud-  t^v  xpoav), 

dj"^ red-haired;  inl>fiuKiK,  LXX.;  3  1    Sam.  xvi.  12  (Heb.) :  yopybt 

n^us^  Vulg. :  the  same  word  as  for  rUf  6fet(,  «*  fierce,  qniok,"  (Jos.  Ant 

Etfaa,   Gen.  xxv.   25.      The    rabbis  vL  8,  §  1). 

(probably  from  this)  say  that  he  was  ^  1  Sam.  xvi.  18,  same  word  as  foi 

like  Esau.    tTosephus  {Ant,  vL  8,  §  1)  Rachel,  Gren.  xxix.  17. 

*  Ps.  xviii.  83,  84. 
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Blaves,  the  females,  or  the  despised  of  the  famfly.*  He 
carried  a  switch  or  wand  ^  in  his  hand,  such  as  would  be 
used  for  his  dogs,*  and  a  scrip  or  wallet  roimd  his  neck, 
to  carry  anything  that  was  needed  for  his  shepherd's 
life,  and  a  slmg  to  ward  off  beasts  or  bbds  of  prey. 

Such  was  the  outer  life  of  David,  when  he  was  "taken 
^  fix)m  the  sheepfolds,  fix)m  following  the  ewes  great  with 
^  young,  to  feed  Israel  according  to  the  integrity  of  his 
*^  heart,  and  to  guide  them  by  the  skilfulness  of  his 
"hands."*  The  recollection  of  the  sudden  elevation 
firom  this  humble  station  is  deeply  impressed  on  his 
after-life.  It  is  one  of  those  siuprises  which  are  capti- 
vating even  in  common  history,  but  on  which  the  sacred 
writers  dwell  with  peculiar  zest,  and  which  makes  the 
sacred  history  a  focus  of  disturbing,  even  revolutionary, 
aspirations,  in  the  midst  of  the  commonplace  tenor  of 
ordinary  life.  "  The  man  who  was  raised  up  on  high." 
"I  have  exalted  one  chosen  out  of  the  people."  "I 
"took  thee  from  the  sheepcote."*  It  is  the  prelude 
of  simple  innocence  which  stands  out  in  such  marked 
contrast  to  the  vast  and  checkered  career  which  is  to 
foUow. 

Latest  bom  of  Jesse's  race, 
Wonder  lights  thy  bashful  face, 
While  the  Prophet's  gifted  oil 
Seals  thee  for  a  path  of  toil .  . . 

Go !  and  mid  thy  flocks  awhile, 
At  thy  doom  of  greatness  smile  ; 
Bold  to  bear  Grod's  heaviest  load, 
Dimly  guessing  at  the  road  — 

1  Comp.  the  cases  of  Moses,  Jacob,  ^  Ibid.  xvii.  43. 
Zipporah,  and  Rachel,  and  in  later  ^  Ps.  Ixxviii.  71,  72. 
timesMahomet  (Sprenger,Zty<?,  p.  8).  ^  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  It 

2  1  Sam.  xvii.  40.     The  same  word  2  Sam.  vii.  8. 
as  is  used  in  Gren.  xxx.  87 ;  Jer.  i.  11 ; 

Uos.  iv.  12. 
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Rocky  road,  and  scarce  ascended. 
Though  thy  foot  be  angel-tended. 
Double  praise  thou  shalt  attain 
In  royal  court  and  battle-plain. 
Then  comes  heart-ache,  care,  distress, 
Blighted  hope,  and  loneliness ; 
Wounds  from  Mend  and  gifts  from  foe, 
Dizzied  flEiith,  and  gilt,  and  woe ; 
Loftiest  aims  by  earth  defiled. 
Gleams  of  wisdom,  sin-beguiled. 
Sated  power's  tyrannic  mood. 
Counsels  shar*d  with  men  of  blood. 
Sad  success,  parental  tears, 
And  a  dreary  gift  of  years. 

Strange  that  guileless  face  and  form 
To  lavish  on  the  scathing  storm  I . . . 
Little  chary  of  thy  £Eune, 
Dust  unborn  may  praise  or  blame. 
But  we  mould  thee  for  the  root 
Of  man's  promised  heaHng  fruit^ 

But  abrupt  as  the  change  seemed,  there  were  qual« 
ities  and  experiences  nursed  even  in  those  pastoral 
cares  that  acted  unconsciously  as  an  education  for 
David's  future  career. 

The  scene  of  his  pastoral  life  was  doubtless  that  wide 
undulation  of  hiU  and  vale  round  the  village  of  ^^  g^ep- 
Bethlehem,  which  reaches  to  the  very  edge  of  ^^^  ^*^' 
the  desert  of  the  Dead  Sea.  There  stood  the  **  Tower 
**  of  Shepherds."  *  There  dwelt  the  herdsman  Prophet 
Amos.*  There,  in  later  centuries,  shepherds  were  still 
"  watching  over  their  flocks  by  night"  * 

Amidst  those  free  open  uplands  his  solitary  wander- 
ing life  had  enabled  him  to  cultivate  the  gift  ^^^ 
o{  song  and  music  which  he  haS  apparently  *  ""n***^* 

I  Lyra  ApastolicOj  Ivii.  ^  Luke  ii.  8. 

•  Gen.  XXXV.  21,  Edar.  5  i  Sam.  xvi.  18;  xix.  18-20.    See 

3  Amoe  L  1.  Lecture  XVIII. 
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learned  in  the  schools  of  Samuel,  where  possibly  the 
aged  Prophet  may  have  first  seen  him.  And,  accord- 
ingly, when  the  body-guard  of  Saul  were  discussing 
with  their  master  where  the  best  minstrel  could  be 
found  to  drive  away  his  madness  by  music,  one  of  them, 
by  tradition  the  keeper  of  the  royal  mules,  suggested 
"  a  son  of  Jesse  the  Bethlehemite."  And  when  Saul, 
with  the  absolute  control  inherent  in  the  idea  of  an 
Oriental  monarch,  demanded  his  services,  the  youth 
came  in  all  the  simplicity  of  his  shepherd  life,  driving 
before  him  an  ass  laden  with  bread,  with  a  skin  of  wine 
and  a  kid,  the  natural  produce  of  the  well-known  vines, 
and  cornfields,  and  pastures  of  Bethlehem.  How  fex 
that  shepherd  life  actually  produced  any  of  the  existing 
Psalms  may  be  questioned.  But  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  it  suggested  some  of  their  most  peculiar 
imagery.  The  twenty-third  Psalm,  the  first  direct  ex- 
pression of  the  religious  idea  of  a  shepherd,  afterwards 
to  take  so  deep  a  root  in  tlie  heart  of  Christendom,  can 
hardly  be  parted  from  this  epocL  As  ailerwards  in  its 
weU-known  paraphrase  by  Addison^ -who  found  in 
it,  throughout  life,  the  best  expression  of  his  own  devo- 
tions—  we  seem  to  trace  the  poet's  allusion  to  his 
own  personal  dangers  and  escapes  in  his  Alpine  and 
Italian  journeys,  so  the  imagery  in  which  the  Psalmist 
describes  his  dependence  on  the  shepherd-like  provi- 
dence of  Grod  must  be  derived  firom  the  remembrance 
of  his  own  crook  and  stafl^  from  some  green  oasis  or 
running  stream  in  the  wild  hills  of  Judea,  from  some 
happy  feast  spread  with  flowing  oil  and  festive  wine 
beneath  the  rocks,  at  the  mouth  of  some  deep  and  gloomy 
ravine^  like  those  which  look  down  through  the  cliflft 

I  Macaalay's  Essay  on  Addison,  Edinb.  Rev,  Ixxviii.  p.  203,  211,  259. 
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overhanging  the  Dead  Sea.^  And  to  this  period,  too, 
may  best  be  referred  the  first  burst  of  delight  in  natural 
beauty  that  sacred  literature  contains.  Many  a  time 
the  young  shepherd  must  have  had  the  leisure  to  gaze 
in  wonder  on  the  moonlit  ^  and  starlit  sky,  on  the  splen- 
dor of  the  rising  sim  *  rushing  like  a  bridegroom  out  of 
his  canopy  of  clouds ;  on  the  terrors  of  the  storm,  with 
its  long  rolling  peals  of  thunder,*  broken  only  by  the 
dividing  flashes  of  the  forks  of  lightning,  as  of  glowing 
coals  of  fire.  Well  may  the  Mussulman  legends  have 
represented  him  as  imderstanding  the  language  of  birds, 
as  being  able  to  imitate  the  thunder  of  Heaven,  the  roar 
of  the  lion,  the  notes  of  the  nightingale.* 

With  these  peaceful  pursuits,  a  harder  and  sterner 
training  was  combined.  In  those  early  days,  when  the 
forests  of  southern  Palestine  had  not  been  cleared,  it 
was  the  habit  of  the  wild  animals  which  usually  fi:^ 
quented  the  heights  of  Lebanon  or  the  thickets  of  the 
Jordan,  to  make  incursions  into  the  pastures  of  Judea. 
From  the  Lebanon  at  times  descended  the  bears.* 
From  the  Jordan  ^  ascended  the  lion,  at  that  time  in- 
festing the  whole  of  Western  Asia.  These  creatures, 
though  formidable  to  the  flocks,  could  always  be  kept 
at  bay  by  the  determination  of  the  shepherds.  Some- 
times pits  were  dug  to  catch  them.®  Sometimes  the 
shepherds  of  the  whole  neighborhood  formed  a  line 
on  the  hills,  and  joined  in  loud  shouts  to  keep  them  ofi!* 
Occasionally  a  single  shepherd  would  pursue  the  ma- 

1  Ps.  xxiii.  2,  4,  5.  "  The  lion  and  the  she-bear,"  L  e.  the 

^  Pa.  Yiii.  1, 8  (evidently  by  night),  usual  enemies.     Comp.   "the  wolf," 

3  Ps.  xix.  1-5.  John  x.  12. 

4  Ps.  xxiz.  S-9;  xviii.  7-15.  7  Jer.  xlix.  19;  Zech.  xL  3. 

3  Koran^  xxL  9,  xxiL  16.    Weil's        3  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20;  Ezek.  xix.  4,8. 
LeffendSj  p.  151.  9  Jg.  xxxi.  4.    Comp.  Herod.  vL  81. 

^  Amoe  V.  19;   1  Sam.  xvii.  84, 
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rauder,  and  tear  away  from  the  jaws  of  tJie  lion  morseLi 
of  the  lost  treasure  —  two  legs,  or  a  piece  of  an  ear,^ 
Such  feats  as  these  were  those  performed  by  the  youth- 
fiil  David.  It  was  his  pride  to  pursue  these  savage 
beasts,  and  on  one  occasion  he  had  a  desperate  encoun- 
ter at  once  with  a  lion  and  a  she-bear.  The  lion  had  car* 
ried  off  a  lamb ;  he  pursued  the  invader,  struck  him, 
with  the  boldness  of  an  Arab  shepherd,^  with  his  staff 
or  switch,  and  forced  the  lamb  out  of  his  jaws.  The 
lion  turned  upon  the  boy,  who  struck  him  again,  caught 
him  hy  the  mane  or  the  throat,'  or,  according  to  an- 
other version,  by  the  tail,*  and  succeeded  in  destroying 
him.  The  story  grew  as  years  rolled  on,  and  it  waa 
described  in  the  language  of  Eastern  ^  poetry  how  he 
played  with  lions  as  with  kids,  and  with  bears  as  with 
lambs. 

These  encounters  developed  that  daring  courage 
His  martial  which  already  in  these  early  years  had  dis- 
exploits.  played  itself  against  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try. For  such  exploits  as  these  he  was,  according  to 
one  version  of  his  life,  already  known  to  Saul's  guiurds ; 
and,  according  to  another,  when  he  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  camp,  his  elder  brother  immediately  guessed 
that  he  had  left  the  sheep  in  his  ardor  to  see  the 
.battle.®  The  Philistine  garrison^  fixed  in  Bethlehem 
may  have  naturally  fired  the  boy's  warlike  spirit,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  rocks  and  fastnesses  of  Judea  may 
have  given  him  many  an  advantage  over  them.' 

1  Amoe  iii.  12.  ^  Ecclus.  xlvii.  8. 

'  See  TheyenoUVoyage de Levante,  *  1  Sam.  xvi.  18,  zvii.  2S. 

ii.  IS ;  quoted  by  Thenius  on  1  Sam.  ^  2  Sam.  xxiii.  14. 

xvii.  S5.  8  There  is  no  satisfactoiy  method 

3  Joseph.  Ant,  vi.  9*  §  3.  of  reconciling  the  contradictory  ac- 

4  LXX.  1  Sam.  xvii.  85  (r^  f^Y-  counts  in  1  Sam.  xvi.  14-23,  and  xvii. 
M).  12-31,  55-58.    The  first  states  that 
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Through  this  aspect  of  his  early  youth,  he  is  grad- 
ually thrust  forward  into  eminence.    The  scene  The  b«ittie 

of  Ephat- 

of  the  battle  which  the  young  shepherd  ^  came  (Ummim. 
"  to  see  *"  was  in  a  ravine  in  the  frontier-hills  of  Judah, 
called  probably  from  this  or  similar  encounters  Ephes- 
dammim,  *^the  bound  of  blood."  Saul's  army  is  en- 
camped on  one  side  of  the  ravine,  the  Philistines  on 
the  other.  A  dry  watercourse  mariced  by  a  spreading 
terebinth  runs  between  them.  A  Philistine  ^  of  gigan- 
tic statins  insults  the  whole  Israelite  army.  He  is 
clothed  in  the   complete  armor  for  which  his  nation 


Darid  was  made  known  to  Saul  and 
became  his  arroor-bearer  in  coose- 
qaence  of  the  charm  of  his  music  in 
assuaging  the  king's  melancholy.  The 
second  implies  that  David  was  still  a 
shepherd  with  his  father's  flocks,  and 
unknown  to  Saul  The  Vatican  MS. 
of  the  LXX.,  followed  by  Kennicott 
(who  ar^es  the  question  at  length, 
Dissertation  on  Hebrew  Text,  418-482, 
SM-d&S),  rejects  the  narrative  in  1 
Sam.  xvii.  12-81,  55-51,  as  spurious. 
But  the  internal  evidence  from  its 
graphic  touches  is  much  in  its  favor, 
and  it  must  at  least  be  accepted  as 
an  ancient  tradition  of  David's  life. 
Horsley,  but  with  no  external  author- 
ity, transposes  1  8am.  zvL  14-88. 
Another  explanation  supposes  that 
Saul  had  forgotten  him.  But  thb 
only  solves  half  the  difficulty,  and  is 
evidently  not  the  intendon  of  the 
narrative.  It  must  therefore  be  ao- 
cepted  as  an  independent  statement 
of  David's  first  appearance,  modified 
by  the  counter^atement  already  no- 
ticed. 

1  Variations  in  the  common  account 
are  suggested  by  two  other  passages. 
(1.)  In  8  Sam.  xxl  19,  it  is  stated 


that  *'  Goliath  of  Gath,  the  staff  of 
whose  spear  was  like  a  weaver's 
beam,"  was  killed  (not  by  David, 
but)  by  Elhanan  of  Bethlehem.  This, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  the  Phil- 
istine whom  David  slew  is  usually 
nameless,  has  suggested  to  Ewald  (iiL 
91,  92)  the  ingenious  conjecture  that 
the  name  of  Goliath  (which  is  only 
given  thrice  to  Davitts  enemy,  1  Sam. 
xvii.  4,  28,  xxL  9)  was  borrowed  from 
the  conflict  of  the  real  Goliath  with 
Elhanan,  whose  Bethleheniite  origin 
has  led  to  the  confbsion.  Jerome 
(Qtt.  Hdf,  ad  loc,)  makes  Elhanan 
the  same  as  David.  But  see  Elha- 
nan in  the  DicL  of  the  Bible.  (2.)  In 
1  Chron.  xL  12,  Eleazar  (or  more 
probably  Shammah,  8  Sam.  xxiiL  1 1) 
is  said  to  have  fought  with  David  at 
Ephes'dammim  against  the  Philistines. 
It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  same 
scene  may  have  witnessed  two  en- 
counters between  Israel  and  the  Phil- 
istines ;  but  it  may  also  indicate  that 
David's  first  acquaintance  with  £lea> 
zar,  afterwards  one  of  his  chief  cap- 
tains (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9),  was  made  on 
this  memorable  occasion. 
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was  renowned,  which  is  described  piece  by  piece,  as 
if  to  enhance  its  awful  strength,  in  conti*ast  with  the 
defencelessness  of  the  Israelites.  No  one  can  be  foimd 
to  take  up  the  challenge.  The  King  sits  in  his  tent  in 
moody  despair.  Jonathan,  it  seems,  is  absent.  At  this 
juncture  David  appears  in  the  camp,  sent  by  his  father 
with  ten  loaves  and  ten  slices  of  milk-cheese  fresh  from 
the  sheepfolds,  to  his  three  eldest  brothers,  who  were 
there  to  represent  their  father  detained  by  his  extreme 
age.  Just  as  he  comes  to  the  circle  of  wagons  wliich 
formed,  as  in  Arab  settlements,  a  rude  fortification 
round  the  Israelite  camp,^  he  hears  the  well-known 
shout  of  the  Israelite  waixjry.  ^  The  shout  of  a  king 
"  is  among  them."  *  The  martial  spirit  of  the  boy  is 
stirred  at  the  sound  ;  he  leaves  his  provisions  with  the 
baggage-master,  and  darts  to  join  his  brothers  (like  one 
of  the  royal  messengers  *)  into  the  midst  of  the  lines.* 
There  he  hears  the  challenge,  now  made  for  the  fortieth 
time,  —  sees  the  dismay  of  his  countrymen,  —  hears 
the  reward  proposed  by  the  king,  —  goes  with  the 
impetuosity  of  youth  from  soldier  to  soldier  talking 
of  the  events  in  spite  of  his  brother's  rebuke,  —  he  is 
"utroduced  to  Saul,  —  he  undertakes  the  combat 

It  is  an  encounter  wliich  brings  together  in  one  brief 
space  the  whole  contrast  of  the  Philistine  and  Israelite 
warfare.  On  the  o^e  hand  is  the  huge  giant,  of  that 
race  or  family,  as  it  would  seem,  of  giants  which  gave 
to  Gath  a  kind  *  of  grotesque  renown ;  such  as  in  David's 
afterMlays  still  engaged  the  prowess  of  his  followers,  — 

1  1  Sam.  xviL  20;  xxti.  7,  A.  V.  ^  As  in  1  Sam.  iv.  16,  2  Sam.  xx-iiL 
"  trench."  22. 

2  Comp.  Kum.  xxiii.  21 ;  Josh.  vi.  <  Josh.  xi.  22 ;  2  Sam.  X3d.  20,  22. 
6 ;  Jndg.  viL  20.  Compare  the  speech  of  ELarapha  m 

2  1  Sam.  xyii.  22.    The  same  word    Milton's  Samson  Agonistes, 
m  used  as  in  xxii.  1 7. 
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monsters  of  strange  appearance,  with  hands  and  feet  of 
disproportionate  development  He  is  full  of  savage* 
insolence  and  fury ;  unable  to  understand  how  any  one 
could  contend  against  his  brute  strength  and  impreg- 
nable panoply ;  the  very  type  of  the  stupid  ^  Philistine,** 
such  as  has  in  the  language  of  modem  Germany  not 
unfitly  identified  the  name  with  the  opponents  of  light 
and  freedom  and  growth*  On  the  other  hand  is  the 
small  agile  youth,  full  of  spirit  and  faith ;  refiising  the 
cumbrous  brazen  helmet^  the  imwieldy  sword  and  shield, 
—  so  heavy  that  he  could  not  walk  with  them,  —  which 
the  King  had  profiered;  confident  in  the  new«  name 
of  the  **  Lord  of  Hosts,"  —  the  God  of  Battles,  —  in  his 
own  shepherd's  sling,  —  and  in  the  five  pebbles  which 
the  watercourse  of  the  valley  had  supplied  as  he  ran 
through  it  on  his  way  to  the  battle.*  A  single  stone 
was  enough.  It  penetrated  the  brazen  helmet  T)^e 
giant  fell  on  his  face,  and  the  Philistine  army  fled  down 
the  pass  and  were  pursued  even  within  the  gates  *  of 
Ekron  and  Ascalon.  Two  trophies  long  remained  of 
the  battle,  —  the  head  and  the  sword  of  the  Philistine. 
Both  were  ultimately  deposited  at  Jerusalem  ;  but 
meanwhile  were  hung  up  behind  the  ephod  in  the 
Tabernacle  at  Nob.*  The  Psalter  is  closed  ^  by  a  psalm, 
preserved  only  in  the  Septuagint,  which,  though  prob- 

l  According  to  the  Chaldee  Para-  patioo  of  the  ultimate  deposition  of 

phrast,  he  declares  himself  the  con-  these  relics  in  his  Sacred  Tent  there, 

queror  and  slayer    of  Hophnl  and  2  Sam.  vi.  1 7,  or  a  description  of  the 

PhineasL  Tabernacle  at  Nob  close  to  Jemsa- 

<  PhilUtereu  lem,  where  the  sword  is  mentioned, 
3  See  Lecture  XXIIL  1  Sam.  xxi.  9. 

^  For  the  Mussulman  legend,  see        7  Ps.  cli.  (LXX.)  Ps.  cxliv.,  though 

Weil's  Legends^  p.  153.  by  its  contents  of  a  much  later  date*, 

»  1  Sam.  xvii.  58  (LXX.).  is  by  the  title    in    the  LXX.  also 

<  1  n>id.  xvii.  54.    The  mention  of  •<  against  Goliath." 
Jerusalem  may  be  either  in  antici- 
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ably  a  mere  adaptation  from  the  history,  well  smns  up 
this  early  period  of  his  life:  "This  is  the  psahn  of 
"David's  own  writing,  and  outside  the  number,  when 
" he  fought  the  single  combat  with  Groliath.'*  —  "I  was 
^  small  amongst  my  brethren,  and  the  youngest  in  my 
"  father^s  house.  I  was  feeding  my  father's  sheep.  .  My 
"  hands  made  a  harp,  and  my  fingers  fitted  a  psaltery. 
"And  who  shall  tell  it  to  my  Lord?  He  is  the  Loid, 
"  He  heareth.  He  sent  his  messenger  and  took  me  from 
"  my  father^s  flocks,  and  anointed  me  with  oil  of  His 
"  anointing.  My  brethren  were  beautifiil  and  tall,  but 
"  the  Lord  was  not  well  pleased  with  theuL  I  went  out 
"  to  meet  the  Philistine,  and  he  cursed  me  by  his  idols. 
"But  I  drew  his  own  sword  and  beheaded  him,  and 
"  took  away  the  reproach  fix)m  the  children  of  Israel'* 
The  victory  over  Goliath  had  been  a  turning-point 
Hu  rise  in    of  David's  carccr.     The  Philistines  henceforth 

the  court  of 

saul  regarded  him  as  "  the  king  ^  of  the  land  "  when 

they  heard  the  triumphant  songs  of  the  Israelitish 
women,  which  announced  by  the  vehemence  of  the 
antistrophic  response^  that  m  him  Israel  had  now 
found  a  deliverer  mightier  even  than  Saul.  And  in 
those  songs,  and  in  the  fame  which  Da^dd  thus  ac* 
quired,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  unhappy  jeal- 
amy  of  Saul  towardB  him,  which,  mingling  with  the 
king's  constitutional  malady,  poisoned  his  whole  future 
relations  to  David. 

It  would  seem  that  David  was  at  first  in  the  hiunble 
but  confidential  situation  —  the  same  m  Israelite  as 
in  Grecian  warfare  —  of  armor-bearer.*    He  then  rose 

I  1  Sam.  xxi.  11.  of  Israel,"  but  **the  darling  of  the 

s  Ibid.  xviiL  7  (Heb.).     Of  these  songs  of  Israel."    See  Fabricius,  Cod 

and  of  like  songs,  Bunsen  (Bibelwerk^  Pseudep,  V.  T,  006. 

Pref  cl.)  interprets  the  expresnon  in  3  1  Sam.  xvi.  21 ;  xviiL  2. 

3  Sam.  xxii.  I,  not  *^  the  sweet  singer 
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n^idly  to  the  rank  of  captain  over  a  thousand,  •—  the 
subdivision  of  a  tribe/  —  and  finally  was  raised  to  the 
high  office  of  captain  of  the  king's  body-guard,^  second 
only  to  Abner,  the  captain  of  the  host,  and  Jonathan, 
the  heir  apparent  He  lived  in  a  separate  house,  prol> 
ably  on  the  town  wall,'  ftimished,  like  most  of  the 
dweUmgs  of  Israel  m  those  early  times,  with  a  figure* 
of  a  household  genius,  which  gave  to  the  place  a  kind 
of  sanctity  of  its  own. 

His  high  place  is  indicated  also  by  the  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  the  other  members  of  the  royal 
house,  Merab  and  Michal  were  successively  designed 
for  him.  There  is  a  mystery  hanging  over  the  name 
and  &te  of  Merab.^  But  it  seems  that  she  was  soon 
given  away  to  one  of  the  transJTordanic  fiiends  of  the 
housQ^  of  SauL  Michal  herself  became  enamored  of  the 
boyish  champion,  and  with  her,  at  the  cost  of  an  hun. 
dred  Philistine  lives,  counted  in  the  barbarous  fashion 
of  the  age,  David  formed  his  first  great  marriage,  and 
reached  the  very  foot  of  the  throne. 

More  close,  however,  than  the  alliance  with  the  royal 
house  by  marriage  was  the  passionate  Mend-  Hii  frie^* 
ship  conceived  for  him  by  the  Prince  Jonathan :  Jonathan. 
the  first  BibUcal  instance  of  such  a  dear  companionship 
as  was  common  in  Greece,  and  has  been  since  in  Chris- 
tendom imitated,  but  never  surpassed,  in  modem  works 
of  fiction.  "  The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit  with  the 
^soul  of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own 
^souL"^    Each  foimd  in  each  the  afiection  that  he 

1  1  Sam.  XYiii.  13.  her  whole  story  (1  Sam.  xviii.  17-19) 

>  Ibid.  XX.  25,   xxiL    14,    as   ex^    is  omitted;  and  in  the  Hebrew  text 

plained  by  Ewald,  liL  98.  of  2  Sam.  xxi.  8,  the  name  of  her 


I  1  Sam.  xix.  11, 12.  ter  Michal  appears  to  have  been  sob^ 

*  nnd.  18 ;  comp.  Judg.  xyiL  5.  stituted  ibr  hers. 

8  In  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  LXX.        8  1  Sam.  xviii.  1 ;  2  Sam.  i.  2iJ 
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found  not  in  his  own  family.  No  jealousy  of  future 
eminence  ever  interposed.  "Thou  shalt  be  king  in 
"  Israel,  and  I  shall  be  next  to  thee."  By  the  gift  of 
his  royal  mantle,^  his  sword,  his  girdle,  and  his  famous 
bow,  the  Prince  on  his  very  first  interview  confirmed 
the  compact  which  was  to  bind  them  together  as  by  a 
sacramental  union. 

The  successive  snares  laid  by  Saul  to  entrap  him,  and 
the  open  violence  into  which  the  king's  madness  twice 
broke  out,^  at  last  convinced  him  that  his  life  was  no 
longer  safe.  Jonathan  he  never  saw  again  except  by 
stealth.  Michal  was  given  in  marriage  to  another — 
Phaltiel,  an  inhabitant  of  the  neighboring  village  of 
Gallim,  and  he  saw  her  no  more  till  long  after  her 
father's  death. 

The  importance  of  the  crisis  is  revealed  by  the 
«BOUBt  Of  deWl  which  clings  to  it.  He  w«  iLclf 
filled  with  grief  and  perplexity  at  the  thought  of  the 
impending  necessity  of  leaving  the  spot  which  had  be- 
come his  second  home.  His  passionate  tears  at  night, 
his  remembrance  of  his  encounters  with  the  lion  in  the 
pastures  of  Bethlehem,  his  bitter  sense  of  wrong  and 
ingratitude,'  apparently  belong  to  this  moment  The 
chief  agent  of  Saul  in  the  attack  was  one  of  his  own 
tribe.  Gush ;  *  to  whom  David  had  formerly  rendered 
some  service.  A  band  of  armed  men  encircled  the  whole 
town  in  which  David's  house  stood  ;  yelling  like  savage 
Eastern  dogs,  and  returning,  evening  after  evening,  to 
take  ^  up  their  posts,  to  prevent  his  escape.    So  it  was 

1  1  Sam.  xviii.  4.  ^  Title  of  Ps.  lix.,  and  see  verses  8, 

*  The  first  of  these  (I  Sam.  xviiL  6,  14.    There  are  expressions  in  this 

9- 1 1 )  is  omitted  in  the  Vatican  MS.  Psalm,  however  (verses  5,  8,   11), 

of  the  LXX.  and  by  Joaephus  (see  which  look  more  like  allusions  to  the 

Ant.  vi.  10,  §  1).  invasion  of  the  Scythians  (see  Ewald, 

8  Ps.  vL  6-8,  vii.  2,  4,  6  (Ewald).  Psalmeriy  165), 

4  Pb.  vil  1. 
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conoeiTedy  at  leasts  in  later  tradition.  That  escape  be 
effected  by  climbing  out  of  the  houfle-window,  probably 
over  the  wall  of  the  town.  His  flight  was  concealed  for 
Bome  time  by  a  device  «milar  to  that  under  cover  of 
which  a  great  potentate  of  our  own  time  escaped  fix)m 
prison.  The  statue  of  the  household  genius  was  put  in 
the  bed^  with  its  head  covered  by  a  goat's-hair  net ;  ^  and 
by  this  the  pursuers  were  kept  at  bay  till  David  was  in 
safety.  He  sang  of  the  power  of  his  Divine  Protector. 
The  bows  and  arrows  of  the  Benjamite  archers  were  to 
be  met  by  a  mightier  Bow  and  by  sharper  Arrows  than 
their  own ;  he  sang  aloud  of  His  mercy  in  the  morning ; 
for  He  had  been  his  defence  and  his  refuge  in  the  day 
of  his  trouble  * 

He  fled  to  Naioth  (or  ^the  pastured")  of  Ramah,  to 
Samuel  This  is  the  first  recorded  occasion  of  his  meet- 
ing with  Samuel  since  the  original  interview  during  his 
boyhood  at  Bethlehem.'  It  might  almost  seem  as  if 
David  had  intended  to  devote  himself  with  his  musical 
and  poetical  gifl»  to  the  prophetical  office,  and  give  up 
the  cares  and  dangers  of  public  life.  But  he  had  a 
higher  destiny  stilL  The  consecrated  haunts  which 
even  over  the  mind  of  Saul  exercised  a  momentary  in- 
fluence/ were  not  to  become  the  permanent  reAige  of 
the  greatest  soul  of  that  stirring  age.  Although  up  to 
this  time  both  the  king  and  himself  had  thought  that  a 
reunion  was  possible,  it  now  appeared  that  the  madness 
of  Saul  became  constantly  mote  setUed  and  ferocious, 
and  David's  danger  proportionably  greater.  The  tid- 
ings of  it  were  conveyed  to  him  in  the  secret  interview 

1  So  Ewald  (iii.  101).    The  LXX.        «  Ps.  vil  12, 1?,  17;  lix.  le. 
takes  it  to  be  a  "  goat's  Uyer,"  which        '  Pa.  liv.  1. 
Joeephua  {AnL  vL  11,  §  4)  represents        4  i  Sam.  aix.  S^ti 
as  a  device  to  give  the  motion  of  pal- 
pitatioo  and  breathmg. 

TOL.  II.  5 
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with  Jonathan,  by  the  cairn  of  EzeV  of  which  the  rec- 
ollection was  probably  handed  down  through  Jonathan's 
descendants  when  they  came  to  David's  court. 

The  interview  brings  out  all  the  peculiarities  of  Jona- 
than's character,  —  his  little  artifices,  his  love  both  for 
his  father  and  his  friend,  his  bitter  disappointment  at 
his  father's  ungovernable  fury,  his  familiar  sport  of 
archery,  \mder  cover  of  which  the  whole  meeting  takes 
place.  The  former  compact  between  the  two  friends  is 
resumed,  extending  even  to  their  immediate  posterity ; 
Jonathan  laying  such  emphasis  on  this  portion  of  the 
agreement  as  almost  to  suggest  the  belief  that  he  had 
a  slight  misgiving  of  David's  future  conduct  in  this 
respect  With  tender  words  and  wild  tears,  the  two 
firiends  parted,  Aever  again  to  meet  in  the  royal  home. 

His  refuge  in  the  centre  of  Prophetical  influence  had 
been  discovered.  He  therefore  turned  to  another  sanct- 
uary, one  less  congenial,  but  therefore  less  to  be  sus- 
pected. On  the  slope  of  Olivet,  overlooking  the  still 
unconquered  city  of  Jerusalem,  all  unconscious  of  the 
future  sanctity  of  that  venerable  hill,  stood  the  last 
relic  of  the  ancient  nomadic  times  —  the  Tabernacle  of 
the  Wanderings,  round  which  since  the  fall  of  Shiloh 
had  dwelt  the  descendants  of  the  house  of  Eli.  It  was 
a  little  colony  of  Priests.  No  less  than  eighty-five  per- 
sons^ ministered  there  in  the  white  linen  dress  of  the 
Priesthood,  and  all  their  families  and  herds  were  gath- 
ered round  them.  The  Priest  was  not  so  ready  to  be- 
friend as  had  been  the  Prophet  As  the  solitary  fugi- 
tive, famished  and  unarmed,  stole  up  the  mountain-side, 
he  met  with  a  cold  reception  fix>m  the  cautious  and 
courtly  Ahimelech.     By  a  ready '  story  of  a  secret  mis- 

1  See  EzBL,  in  DicL  of  Bible,  '  This  is  given  somewhat  different- 

^  1  Sam.  xxi.  1 ;  xxii.  1 8.  ]y  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  LXX. 
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sion  from  Saul,  and  of  a  hidden  company  of  attendants, 
he  put  Ahimelech  off  his  guard ;  and  by  an  urgent  en- 
treaty,  it  may  be  by  a  gentle  flattery,^  persuaded  him  to 
give  him  five  loaves  from  the  consecrated  store,  and  the 
sword  of  the  PhDistine  giant  from  its  place  behind  the 
sacred  vestment  of  the  priestly  oracle,  and  through  that 
oracle  to  give  him  counsel  for  his  future  guidance  *  It 
was  a  slight  incident,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  flight  of 
David,  but  it  led  to  terrible  results,  it  was  fraught  with 
a  momentous  lesson.  As  the  loaves  and  the  sword  were 
handed  to  David  out  of  the  sacred  curtains,  his  eye 
rested  on  a  well-known  fiu^e,  which  filled  him  with 
dismay.  It  was  Doeg,  the  Edomite^  keeper  of  Saul's 
stables,  who  had  in  earlier  years  (so  it  was  believed) 
chosen  him  as  Saul's  minstreL  He  was  for  some  cere- 
monial reason  enclosed  within  the  sacred  precincts ;  and 
David  immediately  augured  ilL  On  the  information  of 
Doeg  followed  one  of  those  ruthless  massacres  with 
which  the  history  of  this  age  abounds ;  the  house  of 
Ithamar  was  destroyed,  and  the  sanctuary  of  Nob  over- 
thrown. It  may  be  that  with  the  savage  sentiment  of 
revenge  was  mingled  in  the  King's  mind  some  pretext 
from  the  profanation  of  the  sacred  bread  for  common 
use.  Jewish  teachers  in  later  times  imagined  that  the 
loaves  thus  given  became  useless  in  the  hands  of  the 
hungry*  ftigitive.  But  a  Higher  than  Saul  or  David 
selected  this  act  of  Ahimelech  ^  as  the  one  incident  in 
David's  life  on  which  to  bestow  His  especial  commenda- 
tion ;  because  it  contained  —  however  tremulously  and 

1  1  Sam.  xzi.  6,  «<  It  is  sanctified        9  1   Sam.  zxL  7 ;  xxii.  22.     See 
thb  day  by  the  instrument,"  L  e.  by    Lecture  XX. 
him  that  gives  it  (so  Thenius).  ^  Jerome,  Qu,  Heb,  in  he. 

>  1  Saui.  xxii.  9,  15.  s  Matt.  xii.  8  ;  Mark  ii.  25 ;  Lake 

vi.  8,  4. 
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guardedly  expressed  —  the  great  Eyangelical  troth  that 
the  ceremonial  law,  however  rigid,  must  give  way  be- 
fore  the  claims  of  suffering  humanity. 

Prophet  and  Priest  having  alike  failed  to  protect  him, 
At  the  court  David  now  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his 
of  Achish.  enemies,  the  Philistines,  They  seem  to  have 
been  at  this  time  united  under  a  smgle  head,  Achish, 
King  of  Gath,  and  in  his  court  David  took  refuge.  Ttere, 
at  least,  Saul  could  not  pursue  him.  But,  discovered 
possibly  by  "  the  sword  of  Goliath,"  his  presence  revived 
the  national  enmity  of  the  Philistines  against  their  for- 
mer conqueror.  According  to  one  version  he  was  actu- 
ally  imprisoned,  and  was  in  danger  of  his  life ;  ^  and  he 
only  escaped  by  feigning  a  madness,^  probably  suggested 
by  the  ecstasies  of  the  Prophetic  schools :  violent  gest- 
ures, playing  on  the  gates  of  the  city  as  on  a  dnun  or 
cymbal,  letting  his  beard  grow,  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth.*  There  was  a  noble  song  of  triumph  ascribed 
to  him  on  the  success  of  this  plan.  Even  if  not  actually 
composed  by  him^  it  is  remarkable  as  showing  what  a 
religious  aspect  was  ascribed  in  after-times  to  one  of  th^ 
most  secular  and  natural  events  of  his  life.  ^  The  angel 
"  of  the  Lord  encamped  about  him "  in  his  prison,  and 
**  delivered  him."  And  he  himself  is  described  as  breath- 
ing the  loftiest  tone  of  moral  dignity  in  the  midst  of  his 
lowest  degradation:  "Keep  thy  tongue  fix)m  evil  and 
^  thy  lips  that  they  speak  no  guile.  Depart  from  evil 
"  and  do  good,  seek  peace  and  pursue  it."  * 

He  was  now  an  outcast  from  both  nations.    Israel 

1  Title  of  Pa.  Ivi.  Aga,  a  well-known  modem  Arab  chief, 

s  This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  e8ciq>ed  from  the  governor  of  Acre  in 

David's  apocryphal    colloquies  (Fa-  like  manner,  pretending  to  be  a  mad 

briciui,  p.  1002).  dervish.. 

3  1  Sam.  xxi.  18,  LXX.    Aghyle  <  Ps.  xxxiv.  1,  7,  21 
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and  FhiliBtia  were  alike  closed  against  him.  There 
was  no  resource  but  that  of  an  independent  iq  the  cave 
outlaw.^  His  first  retreat  was  the  cave  of  Adut  «f  ^<*«i»*»- 
lam,  probably  the  large  cavern  not  for  from  Bethlehem, 
now  called  Khureiti^^  From  its  vicinity  to  Beliilehem, 
he  was  joined  there  by  his  whole  &mily,  now  feeling 
themselves  insecure  from  Saul's  fury.^  This  was  prob- 
ably the  foundation  of  hia  intimate  connection  with  his 
nephews,  ihe  sons  of  Zeruiah.  Of  these,  Abishai,  with 
two  other  ccMnpanions,  was  among  the  earliest^  Besides 
these,  were  outlaws  from  every  part,  including  doubtless 
some  of  the  original  Canaanites  —  of  whom  the  name 
of  one  at  least  has  been  preserved,  Ahimelech  the  Hit- 
tite.^  In  the  vast  columnar  halls  and  arched  chambers 
of  this  subterranean  palace,  all  who  had  any  grudge 
against  the  existing  system  gathered  round  the  hero  of 
the  coming  age,  the  unconscious  materials  out  of  which 
a  new  world  was  to  be  formed. 

His  next  move  was  to  a  stronghold,^  either  the  moun- 
tain afterwards  called  Herodium,  close  to  Adul-  ,  ,».  u  ,^ 

'  In  the  hold. 

lam,  or  the  gigantic  fastness  afterwards  called 
Masada,  in  the  neighborhood  of  £n-gedi.  Whilst  there, 
he  had,  for  the  sake  of  greater  security,  deposited  his 
aged  parents  beyond  the  Jordan,  with  their  ancestral 
kinsmen  of  MoabJ  The  neighboring  king,  Nahash  of 
Ammon,  abo  treated  him  kindly.^  He  was  joined  here 
by  two  separate  bamk.     One  was  a  detachment  of  men 

1  ]  Sam.  jLxn.  1 — xxtL  25.  18),  is  said  bj  Josephus  to  haye  been 

*  See  Booar*!  Land  of  Promise^  a  Hittite. 

pp.  244-247.  6  1  Sam.  xxii.  4,  5;  1  Chron.  xiu 

S  1  Sam.  xxii.  1.  8,  16. 

4  1  Chron.  xi.  15,  20;  1  Sam.xxvL  7  Ithmah  the  Moabite  (1  Chr.  xL 

6 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  18.  46)  and  Zeiek  the  Ammonite  (2  Sam 

^  1  Sam.  xxvL  6.    SIbbechai,  who  xxxiii.  86)  may  have    Mowed  his 

dUs  the  giant  at  Gob  (2  Sam.  xxi.  track. 

8  2Sam.z.2. 
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from  Judah  and  Benjamin  \mder  his  nephew  Amasa^ 
who  henceforth  attached  himself  to  David's  fortmies.* 
Another  was  a  little  body  of  eleven  Gadite  ^  moimtain- 
eers,  who  swam  the  Jordan  in  flood-time  to  reach  him. 
Each  deserved  special  mention  by  name ;  each  was 
renowned  for  his  military  rank  or  prowess ;  and  their 
activity  and  fierceness  was  like  the  wild  creatures  of 
their  own  wild  comitry :  like  the  gazelles  of  their  hills, 
and  the  lions  of  their  forests.  Following  on  their  track, 
as  it  would  seem,  another  companion  appears  for  the 
first  time,  a  schoolfellow,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  from 
the  schools  of  Samuel,  the  prophet  Gad,'  who  appears 
suddenly,  like  Elijah,  as  if  he  too,  as  his  name  implies, 
had  come,  like  Elijah,  frt>m  the  hills  and  forests  of 
Gad 

It  was  whilst  he  was  with  these  little  bands  that  a 
foray  of  the  Philistines  had  descended  on  the  Vale  of 
Rephaim  in  harvest  time.*  The  animals  were  there 
bemg  laden  with  the  ripe  com.  The  officer  in  charge 
of  the  expedition  was  on  the  watch  m  the  neighboring 
The  well  of  tillage  of  Bethlehem.  David,  in  one  of  those 
Bethlehem,  passionate  accesses  of  homesickness,  which  be- 
long to  his  character,  had  longed  for  a  draught  of  water 
fix>m  the  well,  which  he  remembered  by  the  gate  of  his 
native  village,  that  precious  water  which  was  afterwards 
conveyed  by  costly  conduits  to  Jerusalem.*  So  devoted 
were  his  adherents,  so  determined  to  gratify  every  want, 
however  trifling,  that  three  of  them  started  instantly, 
fought  their  way  through  the  intervening  army  of  the 
Philistines,  and  brought  back  the  water.     His  noble 

1  1  Chron.  xii.  16-18.  15-19.    See  Rephaim  in  Diet,  of 

>  Ibid.  xii.  8-15.  BWU, 

<  1  Sam.  xxii.  5.  «  See  Bitter's  Palestine,  S78. 

«  2  Sam.  xxiii.  13-17;  1  Chr.  xi. 
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spirit  rose  at  the  sight  With  a  still  loMer  thought 
than  that  which  inspired  Alexander's  like  sentiment  in 
the  desert  of  Gedrosia,  he  poured  the  cherished  water 
on  the  ground  —  "as  an  offering  to  the  Lord."  That 
which  had  been  won  by  the  lives  of  those  three  gallant 
chiefe  was  too  sacred  for  him  to  drink,  but  it  was  on 
that  very  account  deemed  by  him  as  worthy  to  be  con- 
secrated in  sacrifice  to  God  as  any  of  the  prescribed 
offerings  of  the  Levitical  ritual  Pure  Chivalry  and 
pure  Religion  there  foimd  an  absolute  union. 

At  the  warning  of  Gad,  David  fled  next  to  the  forest 
of  Hareth  (which  has  long  ago  been  cleared  inthehuis 
away)  among  the  hills  of  Judah,  and  there  ®^J"^**- 
again  fell  in  with  the  Philistines,  and,  apparently  ad- 
vised by  Gad,  made  a  descent  on  their  foraging  parties, 
and  relieved  a  fortress  of  repute  at  that  time,  Keilah, 
in  which  he  took  up  his  abode  until  the  harvest  was 
gathered  safely  in.  He  was  now  for  the  first  time  in 
a  fortified  town  of  his  own,^  and  to  no  other  situation 
can  we  equally  well  ascribe  what  may  be  almost  called 
the  Fortress-Hjrmn  of  the  31st  Psalm.^  By  this  time 
the  400  who  had  joined  him  at  AduUam  ^  had  swelled 
to  600.  Here  he  received  the  tidings  that  Nob  had 
been  destroyed,  and  the  priestly  family  exterminated. 
The  bearer  of  this  news  was  the  only  survivor  of  the 
house  of  Ithamar,  Abiathar,  who  brought  with  him  the 
High  -  Priest's  ephod,  with  the  Urim  and  Thummim,* 
which  were  henceforth  regarded  as  Abiathar's  special 
charge,  and  from  him,  accordingly,  David  received  ora- 

1  1  Sam.  xxiL  5,  xxiiL  4,  7.  '1  Sam.  xxii.  2,  zxiii.  13. 

«  Pa.  xxxi.  2,  8,  4,  8, 20,  21  (where        *  Ibid,  xxiii.  6,  xxii.  20  -28.     Je- 
die    metrical   venion   of  Tate   and    romei  Qti.  Heh,  on  the  passaga 
Brady  has  inserted  **Keilah*8  well- 
fenced  town  '^. 
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des  and  directions  as  to  his  movements.  A  fierce  burst 
of  indignation  against  Doeg,  the  author  of  the  missa- 
ere,  traditionally  commemorates  the  period  of  the  re-, 
ception  of  this  news.^ 

The  situation  of  David  was  now  changed  by  the 
appearance  of  Saul  himself  on  the  scene.  Apparently 
the  danger  was  too  great  for  the  little  army  to  keep 
together.  They  escaped  from  Keilah,  and  dispersed, 
^  whithersoever  they  could  go,"  amongst  the  fastnesses 
of  Judah. 

The  inhabitants  of  Keilah  were  probably  Canaanites. 
At  any  rate,  they  could  not  be  punished  for  sheltering 
the  young  outlaw.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  southern  Judea  retained  a  fearful  recollection  of  the 
victory  of  Saul  over  their  ancient  enemies,*  the  Amalek- 
ites,  the  great  trophy  of  which  had  been  set  up  on  the 
southern  CarmeL  The  pursuit  (so  &r  as  we  can  ^  trace 
it)  now  becomes  unusually  hoi 

He  is  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph.  Under  the  shade 
of  the  forest  of  Ziph  for  the  last  time,  he  sees  Jona- 
than.^ Once  (or  twice)  the  Ziphites  betray  his  move- 
ments to  Saul.  From  thence  Saul  literally  hunts  him 
like  a  partridge,  the  treacherous  Ziphites  beating  the 
bushes  before  him,  or,  like*  a  single  flea  skipping  from 
crag  to  crag  before  the  3000  men  stationed  to  catch 
even  the  print  of  his  footsteps  on  the  hills.*  David 
finds  himself  driven  to  a  fresh  covert,  to  the  wUdemess 

1  Ps.  Ill  (title).  aod  perhaps  1  Sam.  zxiy.  1-22,  xxvL 

«  See  Lecture  XXI.  and  Wright's  6-26). 

lift  ofDavidy  p.  108.  *  1  Sam.  xxiii.  16. 

3  We  cease  to  follow  the  events  ^  Ibid.  xzir.  14,  zxvi.  20;   Heb. 

wkli  exactness,  partly  from  ignorance  "  one  flea." 

of  the  loealities,  parti j  became  the  ^  Ibid,  xxiii.  14,22  (Heb.  '^foot"), 

tame  event  seems  to  be  twice  nar-  24  (LXX.),  xxiv.  11,  xxvi.  2,  29. 
rated  (1  Sam.  xxiiL  19^24,  xxvi.  1-4 ; 
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of  Maon.  On  two^  if  not  three  oecasions,  the  purmier 
and  pursued  catch  sight  of  each  other.  Of  the  first  of 
these  escapes,  the  memory  was  long  preserved  in  the 
name  of  tiie  Cliff  of  Divisions,  given  to  the  rock  down 
one  side  of  which  David  climhed,  whilst  Saul  was  sur- 
rounding the  hill  on  the  other  side,  and  whence  he-  was 
suddenly  called  away  by  a  panic  of  Philistine  invasion.^ 
On  another  occasion,  David  took  refuge  in  a  cave  at 
Engedi,  so  called  fjx)m  the  beautiful  spring  fire-  ^^  ^ 
quented  by  tiie  wild  goats  which  leap  fix)m  . 
rock  to  rock  along  the  precipices  immediately  above 
the  Dead  Sea.^  The  hills  were  covered  with  the  pur- 
suers. Into  the.  cavern,  where  in  the  darkness  no  one 
was  visible,  Saul  turned  aside  for  a  moment,  as  Eastern 
way&rers  are  wont,  fix)m  public  observation.'  David 
and  his  followers  were  seated  in  the  innermost  recesses 
of  the  cave,  and  saw,  without  being  seen,  tlie  King  come 
in  and  sit  down,  spreading  his  wide  robe,  as  is  usual  in 
the  East  on  such  occasions,  before  and  behind  the  per- 
son so  occupied.  There  had  been  an  augury,  a  predic- 
tion of  some  kind,  that  a  chance  of  securing  his  enemy 
would  be  thrown  in  David's  way.*  The  followers  in 
their  dark  retreat  suggest  that  now  is  the  time.  David, 
with  a  characteristic  mixture  of  humor  and  generosity, 
descends  and  silentiy  cuts  off  the  skirt  of  ihe  long  robe 
fit>m  the  back  of  the  unconscious  and  preoccupied  King, 
and  then  ensued  the  pathetic  scene  of  remonstrance 
and  forgiveness,  which  shows  the  true  affection  that 
lived  beneath  the  hostility  of  tlie  two  rivals.  The 
third  meeting  (if  it  can  be  distinguished  fix)m  the  one 
just  given)  was  again  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph.    The 

1  1  Sam.  xxiiL  2&-29.  The  Oriental  usage  leaves  no  doabt 

<  Ibid.  xxnr.  1,  2.  as  to  the  nature  of  the  act  inte&ded. 

»  JtitL  xxiT.  8,  "  to  cover  his  feet."        *  1  Sam.  xxiv.  4. 
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Ring  ^as  intrenched  in  a  regular  camp,  formed  by 
the  usual  Hebrew  fortification  of  wagons  and  baggage. 
Into  this  enclosure  David  penetrated  by  night,  and  car- 
ried oflF  the  cruse  of  water,  and  the  well-known  royal 
spear*  of  Saul,  which  had  twice  so  nearly  transfixed 
him  to  the  wall  in  former  days.  The  same  scene  is 
repeated  as  at  Engedi,  —  and  this  is  the  last  interview 
between  Saul  and  David.  "  Return,  my  son  Davi& ;  for 
"  I  will  no  more  do  thee  harm,  because  my  soul  was  pre- 

*^cious  in  thine  eyes  this  day Blessed  be  thou, 

"  my  son  David ;  thou  shalt  both  do  great  things  and 
"  also  shalt  prevail"  ^ 

The  crisis  was  now  passed.  The  earlier  stage  of 
David's  life  is  drawing  to  its  close.  Samuel  was  dead, 
and  with  him  the  house  of  Ramah  was  extinct*  Saul 
had  ceased  to  be  dangerous,  and  the  end  of  that  troub* 
led  reign  was  rapidly  approaching.  David  is  now 
to  return  to  a  greater  than  his  former  position,  by  the 
same  door  through  which  he  left  it,  as  an  ally  of  the 
Philistine  kings.  We  seem  for  a  moment  to  find  him 
in  one  of  the  levels  of  life,  which  like  many  transitional 
epochs  have  the  least  elevation.  He  comes  back  not 
as  a  solitary  fugitive,  or  persecuted  suppliant^  but  as  a 
David  OS  a  powcrful  frcebootcr.  His  600  followers  have 
freebooter,  grown  Up  iuto  an  organized  *  force,  with  their 
wives  and  families  about  them.  He  has  himself  estab- 
lished a  name  and  fame  in  the  pastures  of  Southern 
Judea,  which  showed  that  his  trials  had  already  devel- 
oped within  him  some  of  those  royal,  we  may  almost 
say  imperious,  qualities  that  mark  his  after-Ufe.  Two 
wives  have  followed  hLs  fortunes  from  these  regions. 

1  1  Sam.  xxiv.  8-22.   For  the  Mus-        3  Ibid.  25. 
•alman  legend,  see  Weil,  p.  156.  4  Ibid,  xxvii.  8,  4. 

<  1  Sam.  xxvi.  7,  II,  22. 
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Of  one,  Ahinoam,  we  know  nothing  exoept  hei  birth- 
place, Jezreel,  on  the  slopes  of  the  southern  CarmeL^ 
The  other,  Abigail,  came  from  the  same  neighborhood, 
and  her  introduction  to  David  opens  to  us  a  glimpse  of 
the  lighter  side  of  his  wanderings,  that  we  cannot  aJBbrd 
to  lose ;  in  which  we  see  not  only  the  romantic  advent- 
ures of  Gustavus  Vasa,  of  Pelayo,  of  the  Stuart  Princes, 
but  also  the  generous,  genial  life  of  the  exiled  Duke 
in  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  or  the  outlaw  of  Sherwood 
forest 

There  lived  in  that  part  of  the  country  Nabal,  a  pow- 
erful chie^  whose  wealth,  as  might  be  expected  St^cf^^ 
fix>m  his  place  of  residence,  consisted  chiefly  Abigail. 
of  sheep  and  goats.  The  tradition  preserved  the  exact 
numbers  of  each,  3000  of  the  one,  1000  of  the  other. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  shepherds  to  drive  them  into 
the  wilderness  of  CarmeL  Once  a  year  there  was  a 
g^reat  banquet,  when  they  brought  back  their  sheep  for 
shearing,  with  eating  and  drinking,  ^  like  the  feast  of  a 
^king."'  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  ten 
youths  were  seen  approaching  the  hilL  In  them  the 
shepherds  recognized  the  slaves  or  attendants  of  the 
chief  of  a  band  of  freebooters  who  had  showed  Ihem 
unexpected  kindness  in  their  pastoral  excursions.  To 
Nabal  they  were  unknown.  They  approached  him  with 
a  triple  salutation;  enumerated  the  services  of  their 
master,  and  ended  by  claiming,  with  that  mixture  of 
courtesy  and  defiance  so  characteristic  of  the  East^ 
"whatsoever  cometh  to  thy  hand,  for  thy  servants* 
**  and  for  thy  son  David."  The  great  sheepmaster  was 
not  disposed  to  recognize  this  new  parental  relation. 
He  was  notorious  for  his  obstinax^y,  ,md  his  low  and 

1  1  Sam.  xzT.  48 ;  Joeh.  xt.  66.  3  1  Sam.  xxit.  8.    The  LXX.  omit 

>  IhkL  zxv.  %j  4,  86.  these  words. 
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ojmical  tarn  of  mind.  On  hearing  this  demand,  he 
sprang^  up  and  broke  out  into  ftiry:  ^  Who  is  David? 
^  and  who  is  the  son  of  Jesse  ?  "  The  moment  that  the 
messengers  were  gone,  the  i^epherds  that  stood  by  per- 
ceived the  danger  of  their  position.  To  Nabal  himself 
they  durst  not  speak.  But  they  knew  that  he  was 
married  to  a  wife  as  beautiful  and  wise  as  he  was  the 
reverse.  To  Abigail,  as  to  the  good  angel  o{  the  house- 
hold, one  of  the  shepherds  told  the  state  of  aflhinL 
She  loaded  her  husband's  numerous  asses  with  presents, 
and  with  her  attendants  running  before  her,  rode  down 
towards  David's  encampment.  She  was  just  m  lime. 
At  that  very  moment  he  had  made  ihe  usual  vow  of 
extermination  against  the  whole  househcdd.  She  threw 
herself  on  her  &ce  before  him,  and  poured  forth  her 
petition  in  language  which  both  in  form  and  substance 
almost  assumes  the  tone  of  poetry.  The  main  argu- 
ment rests  on  the  description  of  her  husband's  charao- 
ter,  which  she  draws  wiih  that  union  of  playfulness  and 
seriousness  which,  above  aU  thmgs,  turns  away  wrath. 
^  As  his  name  is,  so  is  he :  Fool  (Nabal)  is  his  name  and 
^  fblly  is  with  him."  She  returned  with  the  announce- 
ment that  David  had  recanted  his  vow.  Already  the 
tenacious  adhesion  to  these  rash  oaths  had  given  way 
in  ^  the  better  heart  of  the  people.  lake  the  nobles  of 
Palestine  at  a  later  period,  Nabal  had  drunk  to  excess, 
and  his  wife  dared  not  communicate  to  him  either  his 
danger  or  his  escape.  At  break  of  day  she  told  him 
both.  The  stupid  reveller  was  suddenly  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  his  folly.  It  was  as  if  a  stroke  of  paralysis  or 
apoplexy  had  fiJlen  upon  him.  Ten  days  he  lingered, 
^  and  the  Lord  sn^ote  Nabal  and  he  died."  The  memory 
of  his  death  long  lived  in  David's  memory,  and  in  his 

1  1  Sam.  zxiT.  10  (LXX.).  >  See-Lecture  XXL  p.  19. 
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dirge  over  the  noblest  of  his  enemies,  he  rejoiced  to  say 
that  Aboer  had  not  died  like^  NabaL  The  rich  and 
beauttfttl  widow  became  his  wife.^ 

In  this  new  condition,  David  appears  at  the  court  of 
Achish,  King  of  Gath.  He  is  warmly  welcomed.  After 
the  manner  of  £astem  potentates,  Achish  gave  him,  for 
his  support,  a  city  —  Ziklag  on  the  fhmtier  of  Philistia 
—  which  thus  became  an  appanage  of  the  royal  house 
of  Judah.*  His  increasing  importance  is  indicated  by 
the  &ct  that  a  body  of  Benjamite  archers  and  [dingers, 
twenty-three  of  whom  are  specially  named,  joined  him 
from  the  very  tribe  of  his  rival*  Possibly  during  this 
stay  he  may  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  military 
organization,  in  which  the  Philistines  surpassed  the 
Ismelites,  and  in  which  he  surpassed  all  the  preceding 
rulers  of  Israel 

fie  deceived  Achish  into  confidence  by  attacking  the 
old  nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  desert  frontier,  and, 
with  relentless  severity,  cutting  off  all  witnesses  of  this 
deception,  and  representing  the  plunder  to  be  fix)m 
portions  of  the  southern  tribes  of  krael  or  the  nomadic 
tribes  alUed  to  them.  But  this  confidence  was  not 
shared  by  ihe  Philistine  nobles ;  and  accordingly  when 
Achish  went  on  his  last  victorious  *  campaign  against 

1  S  Sam.  uL  83  (Heb.  and  LXX.)«  ^  1  Sam.  zxvii.  6.    Here  we  meet 

<  The  suspicions    entertained    b^  with  the  first  note  of  time  in  David's 

theologians  of  the  last  century,  that  life.    He  was  settled  there  for  a  "  year 

there  was  a  conspiracy  between  Da-  an(%  four  months "  (xxvii.  7).    But 

Tid  and  Ab%aii  to  make  away  with  the  value  of  this  is  materially  dam- 

Nabal,  have  given  place  to  the  better  aged  by  the  variations  in  the  LXX. 

spirit  of  modern  criticism,  and  Ewald  to  **  four  months,"  and  Joseph.  (AnL 

mters  ftilly  into  the  feeling  of  the  vi.  i9,  §  10)  to  ^Amr  months  and 

narrator,  clodng  his  summary  of  Na-  twenty  days." 

bal's  death  with  the  reflection  that  <  1  Chr.  ziL  1-T. 
**  it  was  not  without  justice  regarded 
•B  a  Divine  judgment" 
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8aul9  David  was  sent  back,  and  thus  escaped  the  difficul 
ty  of  being  present  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa.^  He  found 
that  during  his  absence  the  Bedouin  Amalekites,  whom 
he  had  plundered  during  ihe  previous  year,  had  made 
a  descent  upon  Ziklag,  burnt  it  to  the  groimd,  and  car- 
ried off  the  wives  and  children  of  tlie  new  settlement 
A  wild  scene  of  firantic  grief  and  recrimination  ensued 
between  David  and  his  followera  It  was  calmed  by  an 
orade  of  assiuunce  from  Abiathar.'  It  happened  that 
an  important  accession  had  just  been  made  to  his  force. 
On  his  march  to  Gilboa,  and  on  his  retreat,  he  had  been 
joined  by  some  chiefs  of  the  Manassites,  through  whose 
territory  he  was  passing.  Urgent  as  must  have  been 
the  need  for  them  at  home,  yet  David's  fascination 
carried  ihem  aS,  and  they  now  assisted  him  against 
the  plunderers.'  They  overtook  the  invaders  in  the 
desert,  and  recovered  the  spoil  These  were  the  gifts 
with  which  David  was  now  able,  for  the  first  time,  to 
requite  the  friendly  inhabitants  of  the  scene  of  his  wan- 
derings.' A  more  lasting  memorial  was  the  law  which 
traced  ite  origin  to  the  arrangement  made  by  him, 
formerly  in  the  affafa-  with  Nabal,  but  now  again, 
more  completely,  for  the  equal  division  of  the  plunder 
amongst  the  two  thirds  who  followed  to  the  field,  and 
the  one  third  who  remained  to  guard  the  baggage.* 
Two  days  after  this  victory  a  Bedouin  arrived  from  the 
North  with  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Gilboa.  The  re- 
ception of  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  rival  and  of 
his  friend,  the  solemn  mourning,  the  vent  of  his  indig- 
nation  against  the  bearer  of  the  message,  the  pathetic 
lamentation  that  followed,  which  form  the  natural  close 

1  1  Sam.  xxix.  3-11.  <  1  8am.  xxx.  26-31. 

3  Ibid.  xxx.  1-8.  3  Ibid.  25,  xxv.  13. 

3  1  Chr.  xii.  19-21. 
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of  this  period  of  David's  life,  have  been  already  de- 
scribed in  their  still  nearer  connection  with  the  life  and 
death  of  SauL^  It  is  a  period  which  has  lefl  on  David's 
character  marks  never  afterwards  efiaced. 

Hence  sprang  that  ready  sagacity,  natural  to  one  who 
had  so  long  moved  wilh  his  life  in  his  hand.  At  the 
very  beginning  *"  of  this  period  of  his  career,  it  ^j^  ^ 
is  said  of  him  that  he  ^  behaved  himself  wisely,"  »«>«»• 
evidently  with  the  impression  that  it  was  a  wisdom 
called  forth  by  his  difficult  position,  —  that  peculiar 
Jewish '  caution,  like  the  instinct  of  a  hunted  animal, 
so  strongly  developed  in  the  persecuted  Israelites  of 
the  middle  ages.  We  cannot  fix  with  certamty  the 
dates  of  the  Psalms  of  this  epoch  ^  of  his  life.  But^  in 
some  at  least,  we  can  trace  even  the  outward  circum- 
stances with  which  he  was  surrounded.  In  them,  we 
see  David's  ffight  «  as  a  bird  to  the  mountains,"  *  —  like 
the  partridges  that  haunt  the  wild  hills  of  southern 
Judah.  As  he  catches  the  glimpses  of  Saul's  archers 
and  spearmen  j&om  behind  the  rocks,  he  sees  them 
^  bending  their  bows,  making  ready  their  arrows  upon 
^  the  string,"  —  he  sees  the  approach  of  those  who  hold 
no  converse  except  through  those  armed,  bristling 
bands,  whose  very  ^  teeth  are  spears  and  arrows,  and 
^  their  tongue  a  sharp  sword."  • 

The  savage  scenery  suggests  the  overthrow  of  his 
enemies.     "They  shall  be  a  portion  for  the  ravening 

1  2  Sam.  L   1-27.      See  Lecture  Doth  not  David  hide   himself  with 

XXI.  us?");  Ivii.  ("When  he  fled  from 

<  1  Sam.  xviii.  14,  SO.  Saul  in  the  cave");  Ixiii.  ("  When 

'  See  Lecture  IlL  he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah," 

4  To  this  period  are  annexed  by  or   Idumiea,    LXX) ;    cxliL     ("  A 

llior  traditional  titles  Psalm  xi.  (be-  prayer  when  he  was  in  the  cave  **)• 

lieved  by  £wald  to  be  David's) ;  liv.  ^  Ps.  xL  1. 

(**  When  the  Ziphim  came  and  said,  *  Ps.  xi.  2,  Ivii.  4. 
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^jackals."  ^  They  shall  ^^be  overtaken  by  fire  and 
^  brimstone,^  storm  and  tempest^"  such  as  laid  waste 
the  cities  of  old,  in  the  deep  chasms  above  which  he 
was  wandering.  His  mind  teems  with  the  recollections 
of  the  ^  rocks  and  fastnesses,"  the  ^  caves  and  leafy 
^  coverts  "  amongst  which  he  takes  refuge,  — ^  the  ^  preo- 
"  ipices  "  down  which  he  "  slips,"  —  thersteps  cut  in  the 
cliffs  for  him  to  tread  in,  the  activity  as  of  ^  a  wild 
^  goat "  with  which  he  bounds  firom  crag  to  crag  to  escape 
his  enemies.^ 

But  yet  more  in  these  Psalms  we  observe  the  growth 
of  his  dependence  on  Gk>d,  nurtured  by  his  hairbreadth 
escapes.  ^Ab  the  Lord  liveth,  who  hath  redeemed^  my 
"  soul  out  of  adversity,"  was  the  usual  form  of  his  oath 
or  asseveration  in  later  times.  The  wild,  waterless  lulls 
through  which  he  passes,  give  a  new  turn  to  his  longing 
after  the  fountain  of  Divine  consolations.  "0  Grod, 
*^thou  art  my  God,  early  will  I  seek  thee.  My  soul 
^thirsteth  for  thee  in  a  barren  and  dry  land  where 
^no  water  is."*  The  hiding-places  in  which  the  rock 
arches  over  his*  head  are  to  him  the  very  shadow  of  the 
Almighty  wings.  The  smnmary  of  this  whole  period, 
when  he  was  ^delivered  from  the  hand  of  all  his 
^  enemies,  and  firom  Saul,"  ^  is  that  of  one  who  knows 
that  for  some  great  piupose  he  has  been  drawn  up  fix)m 
the  darkest  abyss  of  danger  and  distress.    He  seemed 

1  Ps.  IxiiL  10.  «  Ps.  iTii.  1. 

<  Pb.  zi.  6.  7  Ps.  xviii.  1.    Ewald,  chiefly  from 

'  Pb.  xviii.  2,  81,  88,  86,  46 ;  xxzi.  the  apparent  allasions  to  the  alliances 

9,  8,  20.  of  foreign  enemies  in  verses  48,  44, 

4  2  Sam.  iv.  9 ;  1  Kings  i.  29.  45,  places  this  Psalm  at  the  close  of 

8  Ps.  Ixiii.  1.    That  this  relates  to  David's  wars.    But  the  special  men- 

his  earlier  wanderings,  and  not  to  the  tion  of  Saul  in  the  tide,  and  the  gen* 

ffight  from  Absalom,  appears  from  the  eral  character  of  the  contents, 

Hebrew  word  for  *'  wilderness,'*  in  the  rather  to  fix  it  to  this  period. 

tiUe  (midbar). 
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to  have  sunk  down  below  the  lowest  depths  of  the  sea ; 
and  out  of  those  depths  his  cry  reached  to  the  throne 
of  God;  and^  as  in  a  tremendous  thunder-storm^  with 
storm  and  wind,  with  thunder  and  Ughtnmg,  with  clouds 
and  darkness,  Grod  Himself  descended  and  drew  him 
fortL  "  He  sent  from  above,  He  took  me.  He  drew  me 
^  out  of  many  waters.**  The  means  by  which  this  de- 
liverance was  achieved  were,  aj9  far  as  we  know,  those 
which  we  see  in  the  Bck)ks  of  Samuel,  —  the  turns  and 
chances  of  Providence,  his  own  extraordinary  activity, 
the  faithfulness  of  his  followers,  the  unexpected  increase 
of  his  fiiends.  But  the  act  of  deliverance  itself  is  de- 
scribed in  the  language  which  belongs  to  the  descent 
upon  Mount  Sinai  or  the  Passage  of  the  Bed  Sea.  It 
was  the  Exodus,  though  of  a  single  human  soul,  yet  of 
a  soul  which  reflected  the  whole  nation.  It  was  the 
giving  of  a  second  Law,  though  through  the  living 
tablets  of  a  hearty  deeper  and  vaster  than  the  whole 
legislation  of  Moses.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Dispensation. 

toin  n.  6 


LECTURE  XXm. 

THE  REIGN  OF  DAVID. 


The  Psahns  which,  according  to  their  titles  or  their  oootents,  illutete 
this  period,  are: — 

(1)  For  Hebron,  Psalm  xxYii. 

(2)  For  the  occupation  of  Jerusalem,  Psalms  xxix.,  lxyiiL«  cxuiL,  xzjl, 
XT.,  xxiv.,  xctL     1  Chron.  xvi.  8-36,  xvii.  16-27,  xxix.  10-19. 

(S)  For  the  wars,  Psahns  xx.,  xxi.,  oviiL,  ex. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  DAVID. 


I.  At  Tsi  Coun  or  Baol. 

lliehaL 

(« Davids  wllb,**  1  Sam.  ^xTn;  zzT.  44 ;  S  Smb.  ill.  U 

laiidlobtbdAhi 

S8ui.iiL6). 

n.  DuBoro  TBI  Wursnorog. 

AhiDOMnoTJeBvel  Abigail  of  OanMl 

(1  Sam.  zxT.  48).  (xxt.  42). 

I  I 

Amnon  OhUeab,  or  Danial 


(M  hli  flnt-bom  ").  (1  Ohr.  III.  1). 

(Jahtel,  J«r.  Q.  ~ 
1  Ohr.  zxTlI.  82.) 


A.0B 


'm.  At  Hueom  (2  Sam.  tU.  2-6;  1  Ohr.  Ul.  1-4). 

MaafwhofOtriiur.        Haggtth.        AMtaL         «glah,«  David's  wttb.*** 
I j^  I 

8 aoBf  wbo  Tlaoiaria Uriel  of  Qlbaah. 

Had  (2  8am.  | 

ziT.  27,  Maaoah  a  Reboboam 


BTlH  18^ 


orMlealab    | 
(2  Sam.  ziT.  27, 
2Ghr.zUL2). 

AbUah. 


IT.  At  Jbbvsauic  (2  Sam.  zr.  lft-16 ;  1  Chr.  iii.  &-8,  sir.  4-7). 

(1)  Baihababa 
or  Batbahua 
(1  Chr.  iU.  6). 

Shoba.  NatLaa.  Jedi&iih, 

(1  Ohr.  UL  6).  SoLOMOV. 

I 


(2)**Morawbaa.» 


Ralftoboam  aa  Maaoah. 
AbUah. 


IlUr.    Bii&Ba.    Blpi^ot.    Volgth.     NopW-    JapLla.     BUilUma.   KUada^or      JupSaM 
(1  Ohr.  m.  6).     Alio  danghtara  (1  Chr.  ziT.  8 ;  2  Sam.  t.  18). 

(8)  Thi  (?)  ooBonUaea  (2  Sam.  t.  18,  zr.  16). 
Jarlmoth  J( 


Kliada,or 
BeaUada. 


2  Ohr.  zi.  18).  t 

come.  Q.  H  EUab. 

Mahalath  -*  Reboboam  -  AUhaiL 


•  The  traditloa  on  ftrlah  ia  Jerome(  Qm.  Heft,  on  UL  6  and  tL  28)  nji  that  ihe  vaa  Ifiehal ;  and 
that  she  died  hi  giTiiwbirtb  to  Itbnam. 

t  The  LXX.  (OodVYat)  in  2  Sam.  t.  16,  after  haTfaig  giren  sabstantlaUy  the  same  U«it  as  the 
Btesent  Hebrew  tezt,  repeats  the  Ust,  with  strange  Tartattone,  as  MIowe :  —  Samae,  lesribath, 
Nathan,  Qalamaaa,  lebaar,  Thiiesns,  HphaUt,  Naged,  Napheic,  lanatha,  Leasamys,  Baalimath, 
■ttphaath.  Joeephns  {Ant.  tU.  8,  §  8)  gives  the  fbUowing  Ust,  of  wbleh  onlr  three  names  are  iden* 
tieaL  1^  states  that  the  two  last  were  simis  of  the  conenblnes :  —  Amnns,  rainns,  Bban,  Nathaa« 
ffrioonn,  lebar,  Uto,  PiuUna,  Knnapben,  lenafl,  SUphale ;  and  also  his  daughter  Tlumar. 


LECn/RR  XXOJ. 

THE  REIGN  OF  DAYID 

The  reign  of  David  divides  itseV  into  two  unequal 
portions.  The  first  is  the  reign  of  seven  years  ^dg.  mt 
and  six  months  at  Hebron.  Hebron  was  ^^^^^"^ 
selected,  doubtless,  as  the  ancient  sacred  city  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  the  burial-place  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
Ihe  inheritance  of  Caleb.  Here  David  was  first  formally 
anointed  king,  it  would  seem  by  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
without  any  intervention  of  Abiathar.  To  Judah  hif^ 
reign  was  nominally  confined.  But  probably  for  the 
first  five  years  of  the  time,  the  dominion  of  the  house 
of  Saul,  the  seat  of  which  was  now  at  Mahanaim,  did 
not  extend  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  We  have  already* 
seen*  how  "David  waxed  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the 
"  house  of  Saul  waxed  weaker  and  weaker.**  First  came 
the  successful  inroad  into  Ish-bosheth's  territory.  The 
single  combat,  the  rapid  pursuit,  are  told,  however, 
chiefly  for  their  connection  with  the  fortunes  of  two 
members  of  David's  family.  That  fierce  chase  was  sadl} 
marked  by  the  death  of  his  nephew  Asahel,  Death  of 
who  there  put  to  the  last  stretch  his  antelope  ^^*^^ 
swiftness,  ^  turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  '^ 
for  any  meaner  prize  than  the  mighty  Abner.  Abner, 
with  the  lofty  generosity  which  never  deserts  him, 
chafes  against  the  cruel  necessity  which  forces  him  to 
slay  his  gallant  pursuer.    All  the  soldiers  halted,  struck 

1  See  Lecture  XXI. 
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dumb  with  grief  over  the  dead  body  of  their  young 
leader.  It  was  carried  back  and  buried  at  Bethlehem, 
m  their  ancestral  resting-place. 

It  is  now  that  Joab  first  appears  on  the  scene.  He 
was  the  eldest  and  the  most  remarkable  of 
David's  nephews,  who,  as  we  have  shown,  stood 
to  him  rather  m  the  relation  of  cousin,  fix)m  the  mterval 
of  age  between  their  mother  and  David,  her  youngest 
brother.  Asahel  was  the  darling  of  his  brothers,  and 
would  have  doubUess  won  a  high  place  amongst  the 
heroes  of  his  youthAil  imcle's  army.  Abishai  was  thor- 
oughly loyal  and  fitithful  to  David,  even  before  the 
adherence  of  Joab,  —  like  Joab,  implacable  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  royal  house ;  unlike  Joab,  fidthful  to  the  end. 
But  Joab  widi  those  ruder  qualities  combined  some- 
thing of  a  more  statesmanlike  character,  which  brings 
him  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  David,  and  gives  hun 
the  second  place  in  the  whole  coming  history.  He  had 
Uved  before,  it  may  be,  on  more  friendly  terms  Oian  the 
rest  of  his  &mily,  with  the  reigning  house  of  SauL  He 
was  at  least  well  known  to  Abner.^  It  was  not  till  after 
the  death  of  Saul  that  he  finally  attached  himself  to 
David's  fortunes.  The  alienation  was  sealed  by  the  death 
of  AsaheL  To  him,  whatever  it  might  be  to  Abishai,  it 
was  a  loss  never  to  be  forgiven.  Eeluctantly  he  had 
forborne  the  pursuit  after  Abner.  Eagerly  he  had  seized 
the  opportunity  of  Abner's  visit  to  David,  decoyed  him 
to  the  interview  in  the  gateway  of  Hebron,  and  there 
treacherously  murdered  him.'  It  may  be  that  with  the 
passion  of  vengeance  for  his  brother's  death  was  mingled 
the  fear  lest  Abner  should  supplant  him  in  the  royal 
fiBkvor.  He  was  forced  to  appear  with  all  the  signs  of 
mourning  at  the  fimeral ;  Joab  walked  before  the  corpse, 

1  2  Sam.  ii.  22,  26.  <  n>id.  iii.  27. 
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the  king  behind.  But  it  was  an  intimation  of  Joab's 
power,  liiat  Dayid  never  forgot  ^  I  am  this  day  weak, 
^though  anointed  king;  and  these  men,  the  sons  of 
^Zeruiah,  are  too  hard  for  me :  the  Lord  shall  reward 
**  the  doer  of  evil  according  to  his  wickedness."  So  he 
hoped  in  his  secret  heart  But  Joab's  star  was  in  the 
ascendant;  he  was  ahready  at  the  head  of  David's  band, 
and  a  still  higher  prize  was  in  store  for  hiuL 

For  now  on  the  death  of  Ish-bosheth  the  throne,  so 
long  waiting  for  David,  was  at  last  vacant,  and  the 
united  voice  of  the  whole  people  at  once  called  him 
to  occupy  it  A  solemn  league  was  made  between  him 
and  his  people.^  For  the  second  time  David  was 
anointed  king,  and  a  festival  of  three  days  celebrated 
the  joyM  event'  His  Uttle  band  had  now  swelled  into 
^a  great  host,  like  the  host  of  God."'  It  was  formed 
by  contingents  firom  every  tribe  of  Israel  Two  are 
specially  mentioned  as  bringing  a  weight  of  authority 
above  the  others.  The  sons  of  Issachar  had  ^under- 
^  standing  of  the  times  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to 
^do,"  and  with  the  adjacent  tribes  contributed  to  the 
common  feast  the  peculiar  products  of  their  rich  ter- 
ritory.* The  Levitical  tribe,  formerly  represented  in 
David's  following  only  by  the  solitary  fugitive  Abiathar, 
now  came  in  strength,  represented  by  the  head  of  the 
rival  branch  of  Meazar,  the  aged  Jehoiada  and  his  youth- 
ful and  warlike  kinsman  Zadok.^  There  is  one  Psalm 
traditionally  referred  to  this  part  of  David's  life.^  It  is 
that  which  opens  with  the  words  &mous  as  the  motto 
of  our  own  &mous  University:    "The  Lord   is  my 

i  S  Sam.  t.  B.  ^  1  Clur.  xu.  37,  28,  xxviL  5. 

>  1  Chr.  si  89.  •  Pb.  xztu.    The  LXX.  gives  m 

s  BhcL  22.  the  title  **  Before  the  anointiiig.* 
«  niid.  32,  40. 
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^  light ; ''  and  the  courageous  and  hopeful  spirit  which 
it  breathes,  the  confident  expectation  that  a  better  day 
was  at  hand,  whilst  it  lends  itself  to  the  manifold  ap- 
plications of  our  own  later  days,  well  serves  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  new  crisis  in  the  history  of  David  and 
of  the  Jewish  Church  which  is  now  at  hand.  It  must 
have  been  with  no  common  interest  that  the  surroimd- 
ing  nations  looked  out  to  see  on  what  prey  the  lion 
of  Judah,  now  about  to  issue  from  his  native  lair,  would 
make  his  first  spring. 

One  &stness  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  land  had 
Capture  of  hitherto  defied  the  arms  of  Israel  Long  after 
Jerusalem,  evcry  othcr  fenced  city  had  yielded,  the  fortress 
of  Jebus  remained  impregnable,  planted  on  its  rocky 
heights,  guarded  by  its  deep  ravines,  and  yet  capable 
on  its  northern  quarter  of  an  indefinite  expansion.  On 
this,  with  a  singular  prescience,  David  fixed  as  his  new 
capital  The  inhabitants  prided  themselves  on  their 
inaccessible  position.  Even  die  blind  and  the  lame, 
they  believed,  could  defend  it  ^^  David,"  they  said, 
** shall  never  come  up  hither."  Herodotus^  compares 
Jerusalem  to  Sardis.  like  Sardis  it  was  taken,  through 
the  neglect  of  the  one  point  which  nature  seemed  to 
have  guarded  sufficiently.  At  once  David  offered  the 
highest  prize  in  his  kingdom  — the  chieftainship  of  the 
army  —  to  the  soldier  who  should  scale  the  precipice. 
Did  the  thought  cross  his  mind  (as  in  a  darker  hour 
afterwards)  that  he  who  was  most  likely  to  make  the 
daring  attempt  would  perish,  and  thus  the  hard  yoke 
of  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  be  broken  ?  We  know  not  To 
Joab,  as  we  see  firom  all  his  preceding  and  subsequent 
conduct,  the  proffered  post  was  the  highest  object  of 
vnbition.     With  the  agility  so  conspicuous  in  his  family 

1  If  we  may  so  interpret  Herod,  ii.  169,  iii.  5. 
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—  in  Asahel  his  brother^  and  in  David  his  unde — he 
clambered  np  the  cli£^^  and  dashed  the  defenders  down, 
and  was  proclaimed  Captain  of  the  Host'  What  be- 
came of  the  inhabitants  we  are  not  told.  But  appar- 
ently they  were  in  great  part  left  undisturbed.  A 
powerful  Jebusite  chie^  probably  the  king^^  with  his 
four  sons,  lived  on  property  of  his  own  immediately 
outside  the  walls.  But  the  city  itself  was  immediately 
occupied  as  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom.  Fortifica- 
tions ^  were  added  by  the  king  and  by  Joab^  and  the 
city  immediately  became  the  royal  residence. 

From  that  moment^  we  are  told,  David  "went  on, 
"  going  and  growing,  and  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  was 
**  with  him.**  The  neighboring  nations  were  partly  en- 
raged and  partly  awe-struck.  The  Philistines  made 
two  ineffectual  attacks  on  the  new  King,  and  a  retalia- 
tion on  their  former  victories,  and  on  the  capture  of 
the  Ark,  took  place  by  the  capture  and  conflagration 
of  their  idols.*  Tyre,  now  for  the  first  time  appearing 
in  the  sacred  history,  allied  herself  with  Israel,  and  sent 
cedar-wood  for  the  building  of  the  new  capital^  But 
the  occupation  of  Jerusalem  was  to  be  of  a  yet  greater 
than  any  strategetical  or  political  significance. 

Those  only  who  reflect  on  what  Jerusalem  has  since 
been  to  the  world  can  appreciate  the  grandeur  consecntion 
of  the  momen^t  when  it  passed  fix>m  the  hands  <>^''«^»«»*«°^ 
of  the  Jebusites,  and  became  "  the  city  of  David."  It 
was  to  be  the  inauguration  of  that  new  religious  develop- 

1  The  **  gutter ;"  perhaps  the  port-  site  (Heb.  and  Ewald).    The  LXX. 

aiUU  (Karaftfiaimfg,  by  which  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate  omit  the  words, 

elsewhere  render  the  word).      See  ^  2  Sam.  v.  9 ;  1  Chr.  xL  8. 

Ewald,  iiL  157.  6  2  Sam.  t.   17-20;  1  Chr.  xrv.  8« 

tlChr.  xL6.  12. 

'  Araonah  the  King  in  2  Sam.  xxiy.  *  2  Sam.  t.  U ;  1  Chr.  zir.  1. 
28,  is  elsewhere  Araunah  the  Jebu- 
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ment  of  the  Jewish  nation^  which  having  begun  with 
the  establishment  of  the  first  King,  now  received  the 
vast  impulse  which  continued  till  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy.  This  impulse  was  given  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ark  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Ark  was  still  in  exile.  It  was  detained  at  its 
first  halting-place,  Earjath-jearim,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  hills  of  Judah.  It  was  to  be  moved  in  state  to  the 
new  capital,  which,  by  its  reception,  was  to  be  con- 
secrated. Unhallowed  and  profane  as  the  city  had  been 
before,  it  was  now  to  be  elevated  to  a  sanctity  which 
it  never  lost,  above  all  the  other  sanctuaries  of  the  land. 
"  Thy  birth  and  thy  nativity,"  says  Ezekiel,  in  address- 
ing Jerusalem,  ^  is  of  the  land  of  Canaan :  tixy  father 
^  was  an  Amorite,  and  thy  mother  an  Hittite.  And  as 
"  for  thy  nativity,  in  the  day  thou  wast  bom  . . .  thou 
^  wast  not  salted  at  all,  nor  swaddled  at  all . . .  thou  wast 
^  cast  out  in  the  open  field,  to  the  loathing  of  tixy  person 
"  in  the  day  that  thou  wast  bom."  ^  This  unknown, 
obscure  heathen  city  was  now  to  win  the  name  which, 
Tnnsutioii  ^^cu  to  the  Superseding  not  only  of  the  title  of 
of  the  Ark.  jebus,  but  of  Jerusalem,  it  thenceforth  assumed 
and  bears  to  this  day*— "The  Holy  City."  AtEphratah,* 
at  Bethlehem,  the  idea  of  making  this  great  transfer- 
ence had  occurred  to  David's  mind.  The  festival  was 
one  which  exactly  corresponded  to  what  in  the  Middle 
Ages  would  have  been  « the  Feast  of  the  Translation  " 
of  some  great  relic,  by  which  a  new  city  or  a  new 
church  was  to  be  glorified.  Long  sleepless  nights  ^  had 
David  passed  in  thinking  of  it,  —  as  St  Louis  of  the 
transport  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns  to  the  Royal  Chapel 

1  Ezek.  xvi.  8,  4,  6.  3  Ps.  cxxxii.  6. 

<  EUKhods.    Possibly  the  Kadytis        «  Ibid,  verse  4. 
of  Herodotus  (iu  159  ;  iii.  6). 
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of  P^m&  Now  the  time  was  come.  A  national  as- 
aembly  was  called  j&om  the  extremest  north  to  the 
eztremest  south.^  The  King  went  at  the  head  of  his 
army '  to  find  the  lost  relic  of  the  ancient  religion. 
They  ^found  if  in  the  woods  which  gave  its  name  to 
Kirjath'jearim,  ^  the  city  of  the  woods^"  on  the  wooded  * 
hill  above  the  town,  in  the  house  of  Abinadab.  It  was 
removed  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  had  been  brought ; 
a  car  or  cart^  newly  made  for  the  purpose,  drawn  by 
oxen,  dragged  it  down  the  rugged  path,  accompanied 
by  two  of  the  sons  of  Abinadab ;  the  third,  Meazar, 
who  had  been  the  priest  of  the  little  sanctuary,  is  not 
now  mentioned.^  Of  these  Ahio  went  ^  before,  Uzzah 
guided  the  carW  The  long  procession  went  down  the 
defile  with  music  of  all  kinds,  till  a  sudden  halt  was 
made  at  a  place  known  as  the  threshing-floor  of  Nachon, 
or  Chidon ;  ^  according  to  one  tradition,  the  spot  where 
Joshua  had  lifted  up  his  spear  against  Ai ;  according  to 
another,  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  close  to  Jeru- 
salem. At  this  pomt,  perhaps  sUpping  on  the  smooth 
rock,  the  oxen  stumbled,  and  Uzzah  caught  hold  of  the 
Ark,  to  save  it  firom  fidling.  Suddenly  he  fell  down 
dead  by  its  side.  A  long  tradition  has  connected  the 
going  forth  of  tixe  Ark  with  a  terrible  thunder-storm ;  ^ 

1  From  the  Orontes  to  the  Nile  ^  Pa.  xxix.  1.    No  leas  than  leTen 

(1  Chr.  xiiL  5).  peahns,   either    in    their    traditional 

*  Varioiisly  reported  as  80,000,  or  titles,  or  in  the  irreostible  evidenoe 
700,000  (LXX.).  of  thefar  contents,  bear  traces  of  this 

»  2  Sam.  Yi.  8, 4,  hag-gibeah,  Auth.  festival.    The  29th  (by  its  title  in  the 

Ven.  Gibeah.  LXX.)  is  said  to  be  on  the  **  Going 

4  n>id.  Ti.  8.    Comp.  1  Sam.  viL  1.  forth  of  the  ubemacle."    As  *'  the 

*  Ibid.  tL  4.  tabernacle "  was  never  moved  from 

*  See  the  various  readings  of  the  Gibeon  in  David's  time,  *'  the  ark  "  is 
LXX.  and  Hebrew,  in  2  Sam.  vL  6,  probably  meant.  Chandler  (Life  of 
1  Chr.  xiii.  9,  and  Joseph.  {Ant.  viL  Dacid^  ii.  211)  connects  the  thunder- 
A,  I  2).  storm  which    it   describes  with  the 
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tad  MEOther  ^  speaks  of  the  manner  of  ITzzah's  death 
as  by  the  withering  of  his  arm  and  shoulder.  What^ 
over  may  have  been  the  mode  of  his  death,  or  wlMttever 
the  unexplained  sin  or  error  which  was  believed  to 
have  caused  it,  the  visitation  produced  so  deep  a  sen- 
sation, that,  with  a  mixture  of  awe  and  mistrust^  David 
hesitated  to  go  on.  The  place  was  called  '^  the  Break- 
^*  ing  forth,"  or  the  "  Storm  of  Uzzah,"  and  the  Aric  was 
carried  aside  into  the  house  of  a  native  of  Gath,  Obed- 
edom,  who  had  settled  within  the  Israelite  territory. 

After  an  interval  of  three  months,  David  again  made 
Entrance  of  *^®  attempt.  This  time  the  incongruous,  utt- 
the  Ark.  authorized  conveyance  of  the  cart  was  avoided^ 
and  the  Ark  was  carried,  as  on  foni|r  days,  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Levites.^  Every  arrangement  was 
made  for  the  music,  under  the  Levite  musicians  Heman^ 
Asaph,  and  Ethan  or  Jeduthun,  and  Chenaniah '  ^  the 
^  master  of  the  song."  Obed-edom  still  ministered  to 
the  Ark  which  he  had  guarded.  According  to  the 
Chronicles,  the  Priests  and  Levites,  under  the  two  heads 
of  the  Aaronic  family,^  figured  in  vast  state.  As  soon 
as  the  first  successfiil  start  had  been  made,  a  double 
sacrifice  was  made.^  The  well-known  shout^  which  ac^ 
companied  the  raising  of  the  Ark  at  the  successive  move- 
ments in  the  wilderness,  was  doubtless  heard  once  more, 
—  **  Let  God  arise,  and  let  His  enemies  be  scattered." 


death  of  Uzzah.  Comp.  Pb.  Ixviii. 
7-^38.  The  otben  are  the  15th,  34th, 
80th,  68th,  132d,  Hist.  Fragments 
of  poetry  worked  up  into  psalms  (x'^vi. 
2-18,  cv.,  cvi.  1,  47,  48)  occur  in  1 
Chr.  xvi.  8-86,  as  having  been  de- 
iiyered  by  David  **  into  the  hands  of 
Asaph  and  his  brother"  after  the  close 
of  the  festival.  The  two  mysterious 
tenoB  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  vi.  and  xlvL 


(Sheminith  and  Alamoth)  also  appear 
in  the  lists  of  those  mentioned  on  this 
occanon  in  1  Chr.  xv.  20,  21. 

1  Jerome,  Q^.  Heh,  on  1  Chr.  xiiL  T. 

2  2  Sam.  vL  18;  1  Chr.  xv.  16. 

8  2  Sam.  vL  16^1  Chr.  xiiL  2,  xr 
16-22,  27. 
4  1  Chr.  XT.  11. 
fi  2  Sam.  vi.  IS;  1  Chr.  xr.  26, 
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•Arise,  0  Lord,  into  'niy  rest ;  'Hiou,  and  the  arit  of 
"  Thy  strength."  ^  The  priests  in  their  splendid  dresses, 
the  two  rival  tribes  of  the  South,  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
Uie  two  warlike  tribes  of  the  North,  Zebulun  and  Naph- 
thali,^  are  conspicuous  in  the  procession.  David  himself 
was  dressed  in  the  white  linen  mantle  of  the  Priestly 
order ;  and,  as  in  the  Prophetic  schools  where  he  had 
been  brought  up,  —  and  as  still  in  the  colleges  of  east* 
em  Dervishes, —  a  wild  dance  formed  part  of  the  solem- 
nity. Into  this,  the  King  threw  himself  with  unusual 
enthusiasm :  his  heavy  royal  robe  was  thrown  aside ; 
the  light  linen  ephod  appeared  to  the  by-standers  hardly 
more  than  the  slight  dress  of  the  Eastern  ^  dancers.  He 
himself  had  a  harp  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  accom- 
panied the  dance.  It  may  be  that,  according  to  the 
Psalms  ascribed  to  this  epoch,  this  enthusiasm  expressed 
not  merely  the  public  rejoicing,  but  his  personal  feeling 
of  joy  at  the  contrast  between  the  deptli  of  danger  — 
^  the  grave  **  as  it  seemed,  out  of  which  he  had  been 
snatched,  and  the  exultmg  triumph  of  the  present — 
the  exchange  of  sad  mourning  for  the  festive  dross- 
of  black  sackcloth  for  the  white  cloak  of  gladness.^ 
The  women  came  out  to  welcome  him  and  his  sacred 
charge,*  as  was  tixe  custom  on  the  return  from  victory. 
The  trumpets  pealed  loud  and  long,  as  if  they  were 
entering  a  captured  city ;  the  shout  as  of  a  victorious 
host  rang  through  the  valleys  of  Hinnom  and  of  the 
Kedron,  and  as  they  wound  up  the  steep  ascent  which 
led  to  the  fortress.  Now  at  last  the  long  wanderings 
of  the  Ark  were  over.  ^  The  Lord  hath  chosen  Zion ; 
^  He  hath  desired  it  for  His  habitation."     "  This  is  My 

<  Fii.  IzvfiL  1,  cxxxH.  8.  4  Ps.  xxx.  9,  1 1. 

t  Pk.  czxxil  9,  Ixviii.  27.  »  Ps.  IxTiii.  1 1  (Heb.)t  25 ;  9 

t  d(TU9  dpzooidviiv  (LXX.).  vi.  20. 
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^  rest  for  ever  —  here  will  I  dwell,  and  delight  therein.** 
It  was  safely  lodged  within  the  new  Tabernacle  which 
David  had  erected  for  it  on  Mount  Zion,  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  ancient  tent  which  still  lingered  at 
Gibeon.* 

It  was  the  greatest  day  of  David's  life.  Us  signifi- 
cance in  his  career  is  marked  by  his  own  preeminent 
position :  Conqueror,  Poet,  Musician,  Priest,  in  one.  The 
sacrifices  were  offered  by  him ;  the  benediction  both  on 
his  people  and  on  his  household  were  ^  pronounced  by 
him.  He  was  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  whole  scene. 
One  only  incident  tarnished  its  brightness.  Michal,  his 
wife,  in  the  proud,  we  may  almost  say,  conservative 
spirit  of  the  older  dynasty,  —  not  without  a  thought  of 
her  father's  fidlen '  house,  —  poured  forth  her  contempt* 
uous  reproach  on  the  king  who  had  descended  to  the 
dances  and  songs  of  the  Levitical  procession.  He  in 
reply  vowed  an  eternal  separation,  marking  the  intense 
solemnity  which  he  attached  to  the  festival. 

But  the  Psalms  which  directly  and  indirectly  *  spring 
out  of  this  event  reveal  a  deeper  meaning  than  the 
mere  outward  ritual  It  was  felt  to  be  a  turning-point 
in  the  history  of  the  nation.  It  recalled  even  the  great 
epoch  of  the  passage  through  the  wilderness.  It  awoke 
again  the  inspiriting  strains  of  the  heroic  career  ^  of  the 
Judges.  Even  the  long  lines  of  the  Bashan  hills  where 
the  first  hosts  of  Israel  had  encamped  ^  beyond  the 
Jordan,  were  not  so  imposing  as  the  rocky  heights  of 
Zion.  Even  the  sanctity  of  Sinai,  with  its  myriads  of 
mmistering  spirits,  is  transferred  to  this  new  and  vaster 

1  2  Sam.   Ti.  17;   I    Chr.   zv.    1 ;  3  2  Sam.  vi.  21. 

2  Chr.  L  8,  4.  4  For  these  seu  iiote  7,  page  91. 

s  2  S.vn.  vL  13,  17,  18,  20 ;  1  Chr.  •  Pa.  IxviiL  7-9 ;  comp.  Jodges  v.  4 

xyL  43.  •  Ibid.  22. 
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sanctaary.  The  long  captivity  of  the  Aric  in  Fhilistia 
—  that  sad  exile  which,  till  the  still  longer  and  sadder 
one  which  is  to  close  this  period  of  the  history,  was 
known  by  the  name  of  **  the  captivity  **  —  was  now 
brought  to  an  end,  ^  captivity  was  captive  led."  ^  And 
accordingly,  as  the  Ark  stood  beneath  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  fortress,  so  venerable  with  unconquered 
age,  the  summons  goes'  up  from  the  procession  to  tJic 
dari^  walls  in  fronts  **  lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye  gates, 
^  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King 
"of  Glory  shall  come  in."  The  ancient^  everlasting 
gates  of  Jehus  are  called  to  lift  up  their  heads,  their ' 
portcullis  grates,  stiff  with  the  rust  of  ages.  They  are 
to  grow  and  rise  with  the  freshness  of  youth,  that  their 
height  may  be  worthy  to  receive  the  new  King  of 
Glory.  That  glory  which  fled  when  the  Ark  was  taken, 
and  when  ihe  dying  mother  exclaimed  over  her  new- 
bom  son,  "Ichabodl"'  was  now  returning.  From  the 
lofty  towers  the  warders  cry,  — "  Who  is  this  King  of 
^  Glory  ?  "  The  old  heathen  gates  will  not  at  once  rec- 
ognize this  neWKJomer.  The  answer  comes  back,  as  if 
to  prove  by  the  victories  of  David  the  right  of  the 
name  to  Him  who  now  comes  to  His  own  asrain,  T*»,n*m«  <>{ 

^  the  "  Lord  of 

— "  Jehovah,  the  Lord,  ihe  Mighty  One,  Jb-  Hosts." 
^  HOVAH,  mighty  in  battle ! "  and  again  by  this  proud 
title  admission  is  claimed :  ^  lift  up  your  heads,  0  ye 
^  gates,  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the 
**  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in."  Once  more  the  guar- 
dians of  the  gates  reply,  ^  Who  is  this  King  of  Glory  ?  " 

1  Fk.  IxTiiL  18.    Id  the  title  of  the  of  the  ark  in  Fhilistia,  as  in  Jadg.  xviii. 

LXX.,  Fs.  xcvi.  is  said  to  be  David's,  30.     See  Lecture  XVII. 
"  when  the  house  was  built  after  the        '  Fs.  xxiv.  7  (LXX.  and  Ewald). 
eaptivitj."  Jt  is  possible  that  by  **  the        3  1  Sam.  iv.  21,  22.    See  Lecture 

captivi^  "  may  be  meant  the  captivity  XVII. 
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And  the  answer  comes  back,  —  ^  Jehovah  Sabaoth,  the 
«  Lord  of  Hosts,  He  is  the  Kmg  of  Glory."  This  is  the 
solemn  inauguration  of  that  great  Name,  by  which  ihe 
Divine  Nature  was  especially  known  \mder  the  mon- 
archy. As,  before,  under  the  Patriarchs,  it  had  been 
known  as  Eloium,  "the  strong  ones,"  —  as  through 
Moses,  it  had  been  Jehovah,  The  Eternal,  — ^so  now,  in 
this  new  epoch  of  civilization,  of  armies,  of  all  the  com- 
plicated machinery  of  second  causes,  of  Church  and 
State,  there  was  to  be  a  new  name  expressive  of  the 
wider  range  of  vision  opening  on  the  mind  of  the 
people.  Not  merely  the  Eternal  solitary  existence  — 
but  the  Maker  and  Sustainer  of  the  host  of  Heaven 
and  earth  in  the  natural  world,  which,  as  we  see  in  the 
Psalms,^  were  now  attracting  tiie  attention  and  wonder 
of  men  Not  merely  the  Eternal  Lord  of  tiie  solitary 
human  soul,  but  the  Leader  and  Sustainer  of  tiie  hosts 
of  battle,  of  the  hierarchy  of  war  and  peace  that 
gathered  round  the  court  of  the  kings  of  Israel  The 
Greek  rendering  of  the  word  by  the  magnificent  Panto- 
crator,  ^  all-conqueror,"  passed  through  the  Apocalypse  * 
into  Eastern  Christendom,  and  is  still  the  fixed  designa- 
tion by  which  in  Byzantine  churches  the  Redeemer  is 
represented  in  His  aspect  of  the  Mighty  Ruler  of  Man- 
kind. 

This  great  change  is  briefly  declared  in  correspond- 
ing phrase  in  the  historical  narrvative,  which  tells  how 
"  David  brought  up  the  ark  of  God,  whose  name  is  called 
"  by  the  name  of  the  Low)  op  Hosts  that  dwelleth  be- 
"  tween  the  cherubim ;  and  he  blessed  the  people  in  the 
"name  of  the  Lord*  of  Hosts."    This  was  indeed,  as  the 

1  See  Lecture  XXV.     Comp.  Isa.        <  S  Sam.  vi.  2,  16,  vii.  25,  26.     It 
szxi.  4,  zl.  36.  only  occurs  once  before,  1  Sam.  xtH. 

2  Rev.  i.  8.  46. 
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68th  Psalm  describes  it>  a  second  Exodus.  David  was, 
on  that  day,  the  founder  not  of  Freedom  only,  but  of 
Empire,  —  not  of  Religion  only,  but  of  a  Church  and 
CommonwealtL  But  there  were  revelations  of  a  yet 
loftier  kind  even  than  this  new  name  of  the  Leader  of 
the  armies  of  Israel  The  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
as  revealed  in  the  close  of  the  24th  Psalm,  was  destined 
itself  to  fade  away  into  a  dark  silence,  when  the  hosts 
had  ceased  to  fight,  and  the  empire  of  Israel  had  fallen 
to  pieces.  But  in  the  hopes  witii  which  that  same 
Psalm  is  opened,  and  which  pervade  tlie  15th  and  tibe 
101st,  the  faith  of  David  takes  a  still  hifi^l^er  Monire- 

quiremeiiti 

and  wider  sweep.  As  if  in  answer  to  the  cry  of  David. 
from  ihe  guardians  of  the  gates,  as  he  remembers  the 
tabernacle  which  he  had  raised  within  the  walls  of  his 
city  to  receive  the  ark  after  its  long  wanderings,  —  as 
he  sees  its  magnificent  train  mounting  up  to  its  sacred 
tent  on  the  sacred  rock,— the  thought  rises  within  hhn 
of  those  who  shall  hereafter  be  the  citizens  of  the  cap- 
ital thus  consecrated,  and  he  asks,  —  ^  Who  shall  ascend 
**  into  the  mount  of  Jehovah  ?  who  shall  stand  in  His 

*  holy  place  ?  Who  shall  abide  in  Thy  tabernacle  ?  who 
^  shall  dwell  in  Thy  holy  tent  ?  "  The  question  is  twice 
asked,  the  reply  is  twice  given.  "  Ho  that  hath  clean 
"  hands  and  a  pure  heart ;  who  hath  not  lifted  up  his 
^  soul  unto  vanity,  nor  sworn  to  deceive  his  neighbor." 
^  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh  righteousness, 
^  and  speaketh  the  truth  from  his  heart.  He  that  back- 
**biteth  not  with  his  tongue,  nor  doeth  evil  to  his 
^  neighbor,  nor  taketh  up  a  reproach  against  his  neigh- 
^bor.  He  that  despiseth  a  vile  person,  but  honoreth 
^  them  that  fear  Jehovah.  He  that  sweareth  to  his  ovm 
^  hurt,  and  changeth  not     He  that  putteth  not  out  his 

*  money  unto  usury,  nor  taketh  reward   against  the 

TOL.  II  7 
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^Vffioei&akt  He  th|kt  doeth  thes^  things  ahaU  never 
Hj^'^^  Of  these  testa  fw  th^  enttanoe  into  I>avHlSi 
citj  m;id  Davicf a  (^hnrch^  one  <in]^  has.  become  ob«K>lete 
^thatof  90tx^^vingwi^j.  AU  th^  ve^t  remaiB  in 
fMToe  9till;  nay^ ^t  vnay  eveii  be  9aid  thiit  the  ene  quaB- 
Gcation  repeated  hpi  90  many  ibr^is^  of  the  duty  ^  truth 
—  even  'w^  Chri^tifm  tupaea  has  hardly  been  recognized 
with  equa^  force^  ^  holding  the.  exalted  ptace  which 
Pavid  give^  to  it  And  what,  he  a^a  Ibr  the  catizens  <tf 
hv»  new  eapitalo,  he  asks  §w  the  CQurtiers  and  statesmen 
of  hia  ^ew  cQurt,  Jw  wheii  at  lei^th  the  day  is  past^ 
and  he  finds  hin^elf  i^  hia  owis^  f  a)ace>  he.  there  lays 
down  Ibr  hi^vsl^  th^  r%de9  by  whj^h  ^^  he  wiU  walk  in 
^  hi^  hA\i^e  vrith  a  perfei^t  h^a^*''  The  lOlst  Psafan  was 
wf^  bieloyed  by  tlp^  noblest  oJf  Bwsian  pjrinees^  Ykdimur 
|d[onoiWiaehos }  by  the  gentlest  of  Engl^  iRefoormers^ 
Kich^as  lUdley  iPv^t  it  w^  its  Iffst  leap  hita  lilt  that 
has  carried  it  so  far  iwto  the  fixture^  It  is  foil  ef  a  stevr 
es^usiyenes^  of  a  OiCj^le  intolerai^>e.  But  not  againsib 
tiieok^i<^  enw,  not  against  iimcQwtly  n^anners^  ntesfe 
against  political  u^s^JH^nM^ation^  butt  against  the  pron^ 
heart,  ib»  high  look^  the  secret  slanderer,  the  deoeitfhl 
woi^er;,  the  teller  of  lies.  These  are  the  ontlaws  fi^^em 
^iag  Daviid's  court ;  these  alon^  are  the  rebels  and  hi^» 
^tijca  whom  he  vronld  not  sufier  to  dwell  in  hi0  house  9f 
taia^y  i^  his  sight  ^  Min^  eyes  shaU  be  upon  the  fi^kh- 
^  fi4  of  ihi^  lai^d^  thai  they  may  dweU  with  me ;  h^  that 
^  wa&^tih  in  a-  pei^&ct  way,  be  shall  be  my  servant  I 
^vriU  ei^ly  destroy  aU  the  wicked  of  the  land^  iA^^ 
«.I  B9iay  cut  9ff  aU  wi^eli^  d^ers  ftowi  the  city  o^  the 
'^  Lp^"  ^  Many  have  heei\  the  holy  associations  -foi^ 
whifph  th^  ]|am^  of  J^efusalem.  has  he#i^  in^v^t^  in 
4jpoQa]yptio  visiona  and(  Christian  h^nxmsi^b^  th^  ^^^ 


tli^  first  higtonoal  groimd  in  the  aublime  aspiratiioii 
of  its  first  Boyal  founder* 

How  &x  this  high  ideal  waa  realised — how  fiur  hwt^ 
will  he  seen  aa  we  proceed  throi^  the  tangled  hiator^ 
of  the  court  and  empire  of  Israel 

The  erectiou  of  the  new  ciqpital  at  J^rusalam  intro* 
duces  us  to  a  new  ^c%  not  only  in  the  inward  js^^^ 
bc^pMi  of  the  Prophet-King^  but  in  the  external  ^"^ 
history  of  the  monarchy.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  be^i 
a  chie^  such  as  Saiol  had  been  before  him,  or  m  the 
king^  of  the  neighboring  tribec^  each  ruling  over  his 
territory,  unconcerned  with  any  foreign  relations  ^^ 
so  far  as  was  necessary  to  defend  his  own  nation  or  tribe. 
B«t  David,  and  through  him  the  Iflra^tish  monarchy^ 
now  took  a  wider  range.  He  became  a  King  on  the 
scale,  of  the  great  Onentsl  sovereigns^  of  ^%yp^  ^^ 
Persia^  with  a  regular  administratk>n  and  or^uuzation 
of  court  and  camp ;  and  he  also  founded  an  imperial 
d^wunion  which  for  ^  first  timei  realized  the  Pakt- 
aschal  desccipti0n^  of  the  bounds  of  the  chosen  peo^de; 
Thia  imperial  dominion  waa  but  of  short  duration^  cott- 
tUuiDg  onljtlMO^gh  a»»  reigna  of  David  aud  hfe  ««>. 
oessor  SohmioKk  But>  for  the  period  of  its  existene^  it 
kat  a  peeuKar  character  to-  the  sacred  history.  For 
imM^  tiie  king^  of  Israel  w^re  on  a  lev^  with  the  gireat 
poteataJbes  of  the  world.  David  was  aa  imperial  oon- 
^ueror^  if  not  of  the  sama  magnitude^  yet  of  tha  sama 
\aBdy  as  BameseS)  o^  Senaacherib.  ^  I  have  made  tlMe  a 
^gceat  naaie  like,  unto^  the.  name, of  the  great  men  thaJk 
^  axe  ia  tha  eartk"  ^  Thou  hast  shed  blood  ahyndant](]jF 
^  and  made  great  wara"  ^  And  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
^Kteimal  jelatikuia  of  hfe,  and  the.  great  incidenta  of  war 
and  conquest  receive  an  elevation  by  their  contact  with 

1  Gen.  XT.  18-n.  <  2  Sam.  vii.  9 ;  1  Chr.  xuL  a 
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the  religious  history,  so  the  religious  history  swells  into 
larger  and  broader  dimensions  from  its  contact  with  the 
course  of  the  outer  world.  The  enlargement  of  ter- 
ritoiy,  the  amplification  of  power  and  state,  leads  to  a 
corresponding  enlargement  and  amplification  of  ideas, 
of  imagery,  of  sympathies ;  and  thus  (humanly  speak- 
ing) the  magnificent  forebodings  of  a  wider  dispensation 
in  the  Prophetic  writings  first  became  possible  through 
the  court  and  empire  of  David. 

The  general  organization  of  the  kingdom  now  estab- 
oiigaiiisA.     lished,  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  monarchy  of 

tkm  of  the  *' 

kingdom,     which  David  was  the  founder. 

(1.)  At  the  head  of  it  was  the  Royal  Family,  the 
u^jy^  House  of  David.  The  princes  were  under  the 
Famfly.  charge  of  a  governor  named  JehieV  perhaps  a 
Levite,'  except  Solomon,  who  (according  at  least  to  one 
rendering)  was  under  the  charge  of  Nathan.*  David 
himself  was  surrounded  by  a  royal  state  unknown  be- 
fore. He  was  the  Chief  or  *^  Patriarch  "  of  the  dynasty.* 
He  had  his  own  royal  mule,  especially  known  as  such.* 
He  had  his  royal  seat  or  throne,  in  a  separate  chamber 
or  gateway  in  the  palace.*  The  highest  officers  of  the 
court,  even  the  Prophets,  did  not  venture  into  his  pres- 
ence without  previous  announcement ;  ^  when  they  did 
enter,  it  was  with  the  profoundest  obeisance  and  pros- 
tration.* His  followers,  who  up  to  the  time  of  his  acces- 
sion had  been  called  his  "young  men,"  his  ** companions,'* 
henceforth  became  his  ** servants,"  his  "slaves."*  He 
had  the  power  of  dispensing  even  with^*  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  usages  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth. 

1  1  Chr.  xzTii.  82.  7  i  Kings  i.  28. 

«  niid.  XT.  21 ;  2  Chr.  zx.  14.  8  2  Sam.  iz.  6,  xIt.  4,  22,  88,  xrfiL 

8  2  Sam.  xii.  25.  28,  xix.  18;  1  Kings  L  16,  28,  81. 

4  Acts  iL  29.  8  See  article  Elhanan  ib  tke 

*  1  Kings  i.  ^^,  tionafy  of  the  BUjU, 

8  IlHd.  85,  46 ;  oomp.  2  Sam.  xv.  2.  ^  %  Sam.  xiiL  18,  xiv.  11, 19. 
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(2.)  The  military  organization,  which  was  in  part 
inherited  fix)m  Saul,  but  greatly  developed  by  MnHary  or- 
David,  was  as  follows:—  g«ii«ti<m. 

(a.)  "The  Host"  was  the  whole  available  military 
force  of  Israel,  consisting  of  all  males  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  and  was  summoned  only  for 
war.  There  were  twelve  divisions  who  were  held  to  be 
on  duty  month  by  month ;  and  over  each  of  them  pre- 
sided an  oflGicer,  selected  for  this  purpose,  from  the  other 
military  bodies  Tormed  by  David.^  The  army  was  still 
distinguished  from  those  of  surrounding  nations  by  its 
primitive  aspect  of  a  force  of  infantry  without  cavalry. 
The  only  innovations  as  yet  allowed  were,  the  introduc- 
tion  of  a  veiy  limited  number  of  chariote,'  and  of 
mules  for  the  princes  and  officers  instead  of  the  asses.' 
According  to  a  Mussulman  tradition,*  David  invented 
chain  armor.  The. usual  weapons  were  still  spears  and 
shields,^  though  with  large  bodies  of  archers  and  sling- 
ers.  The  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  was  an  office 
already  recognized  under  Saul,  when  it  was  held  by 
Abner.^  But  it  reached  its  frill  grandeur  in  the  person 
of  Joab,  to  whom  it  was  given  as  the  prize  for  the  es- 
calade of  Jerusalem.  He  had  a  chief  armor-bearer  of 
his  own  (Naharai  a  Beerothite),^  and  ten  attendants  to 
carry  his  baggage.®  He  had  the  charge,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  king  or  judge,  of  giving  the  signal  by 
trumpet,*  for  advance  or  retreat.     He  commanded  the 

1  1  Chr.  xxviL  1-15.  often  called  by  the  Arabs  *'  D^oodee,** 

3  2  Sam.  yiiL  4.  L  e,  Davidean. 

9  Ibid.  xiii.  29,  xviiL  9.  &  Pa.  xxxv.  2,  8 ;  1  Chr.  zii.  24, 

4  Koran^  xxL  80.     Comp.  the  le-    34,  &c. 

gemls  in  Weil's  Legends^  p.  155,  and        0  See  Lecture  XX. 
Lane's  Selections  from  the  Koran,  p.        7  2  Sam.  xziii.  87;  1  CShr.  xL  $•• 
229.     Thus  a  good  coat  of  mail  is        9  2  Sam.  zviiL  15. 

9  Ibid.  16,  XX.  22. 
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army  in  ttie  king's  absence.^  He  waa  called  by  the 
almost  royal  title  of  ^lord,"  or  ^prince  of  the  king^s 
^  army."  *  He,  with  the  King,  assisted  in  the  fortific»> 
tion  of  the  city.  He,  with  the  King,  supplied  offerings 
to  the  sacred  treasury.  Bis  usual  residence  was  in  Je- 
rusalem, but  he  had  a  house  and  property  with  barley- 
fields  adjoining  on  the  edge  •  of  the  Jordan  Wilderness, 
near  an  ancient  sanctuary,  BaaMiazor,  where  Absalom 
had  extensive  sheep-walks.  The  **  sons  of  Joab  **  were 
to  be  found  as  a  separate  class  ^  after  the  captivity. 

(ft.)  The  body-guard  also  had  existed  in  the  court  of 
Hie  body-  ^aul,  and  David  himself  had  probably  been  iti 
*''*^*  commanding  officer.*  But  it  now  assumed  a 
peculiar  form.  They  were  at  least  in  name  foreigners, 
as  having  been  drawn  from  the  Hiiiistines,  probably 
during  David's  residence  at  the  court  of  Gath.  They 
are-  usually  called  from  this  circumstance  *^  Cherethites 
^  and  Pelethites,"  that  is  ^  Cretans  •  and  refugees,"  but 
had  also  ^  a  body  especially  from  Gath  ®  amongst  them^ 
of  whom  the  name  of  one,  Ittai,  is  preserved.  The 
captain  of  the  force  was,  however,  not  only  not  a  for* 
eigner,  but  an  Israelite  of  the  highest  distinction  and 
purest  descent,  who  outlived  David,  and  became  the 
chief  support  of  the  throne  of  his  son,  —  namely.  Be- 
naiah,  son  of  the  chief  priest  Jehoiada,  repre^ 
sentative  of  the  eldest  branch  of  Aaron's  house.^ 
Three  mighty  exploits  appear  to  have  gained  this  high 

1  2  Sam.  xii.  26,  27.  T  A  tradition  in  Jerome  (Qu.  Heb. 

•  n>id.  xi.  11 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  84.  on  1  Chr.  xviii.  17)  speaks  of  tlieip 
'  2  Sam.  xiv.  80,  xiiL  28 ;  1  Kings    being  in  the  place  of  the  seventy 

3.  84.  judges  appointed  by  Moses. 

4  Neh.  Tii.  11.  I*  2  Sam.  xv.   19.    But  here  the 

<  See  1   Sam.  xxiL  14  (Hebr.);  reading  is  doubtful  (Ewald,  liL  177| 

BwM  ill.  98.  note).    See  Lecture  XXIV. 

•  See  Lectures XVL  an4XXXVL  9  2  Sam.  TiiL  18,  xx.  23 ;  2  Kii gs  L 

83,44. 
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for  him,  as  Joab's  haid  been  sec^ured  by  the  ca)^ 
ti^M  dr  J^rtiBiJem.  He  attacked  two  heroes  ^  or  priaced 
f6f  Mbabi  He  encountered  a  lion  ^  which  A  snow^tolrtai 
haiel  (iri^en  to  take  reAige  in  a  cistem  or  pit&ll^  Wher^ 
Mmi  but  Benaiak  ventured  to  penetrate.  He  fought 
with  it  ^gantic  Egyptian,  whose  spear  ^as  so  huge  that 
it  seemed  ^  like  a  tree  thrown  across  a  ravine.  This  Uie 
ISMelite  floldier  foit^  j^xnn  his  hand,  and,  lik^  another 
Dftvid,  slew  the  giant  witii  his  own  weapon. 

{t.)  The  tnost  peculiar  inilitary  institution  In  David's 
army  wds  that  which  atsmse  out  of  thd  peculiar  circum* 
staitties  of  his  early  life.  As  the  nucleus  of  th^  Russian 
Wtmy  is  tiie  t^reobajinsky  tegiment  formed  by  P^ter  the 
threat  out  of  the  companions  Who  gathered  round  kirn 
in  tke  suburb  of  t^at  name  in  Mbseow,  so  \he  nttdeud 
of  what  afterwatds  became  the  only  stEuiding  army  in 
David's  forces  Was  the  band  of  600  men  who  ^he  six 
had  gathered  round  him  in  his  wanderings.  ^-^ 
TIm  number  c^  600  was  still  predetved^  with  th6  n^me 
ftf  OA^arAi^  ** heroes"  or  ''mighty  men."  It  became 
yet  fiirther  subdivided  ^  into  thi^  lieirge  bands  of  200 
each,  and  small  bands  of  twenty  each.  The  small  bands 
were  commanded  by  thirty  oflGicers,  one  for  each  band, 
who  together  formed  ^  the  thirty,"  and  the  three  large 
bands  by  three  ofl&cers,  who  together  formed  ^  the  three^** 
and  tiie  whole  by  one  chief,  ^  the  captain  of  the  mighty 
^  men."  *  This  conunander  of  the  whole  force  was  Abi- 
Asa^  David's  nephew**    ^  The  three  "  were  Jashobfeam  ^ 

I  2  8«tiL  sucm.  20,  «  00118  of  Ari^i  *  4  See  Ewald,  iii.  1 78,  for  the  iHm)1« 

(phaMf  the  King  cT  MoAb),  of  **  libh-  of  thi«  atrangement 

IktlMHI.'*  <  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8-89^  1  Chr.  xL 

<  ML    See  Jo«^.  {Ant  tli.  12,  0-47. 

4).  *  1  Chr.  xi.  20;  and  comp.  i 

8  2  Sam.  xziii  20  (LXX.).  xvi.  9. 

7  1  Chr.  xi.  11. 
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or  Adino,*  Eleazar,'  and  Shammah*'  Of  "  the  thirty,^ 
some  few  only  are  known  to  fame  elsewhere.  Asahel, 
David's  ^  nephew ;  Elhanan,  the  victor  of  at  least  one 
Goliath;*  Joel,  the  brother  or  son  of  Nathan;^  Na- 
harai,  the  armor-bearer  of  Joab;^  Eliam,^  the  son  of 
Ahithophel;  Ira,  one  of  David's^  priests;  Uriah  the 
Hittite.^ 

(3.)  Side  by  side  with  this  military  organization  were 
OfflceiBof  established  new  social  and  moral  institutiona. 
"***••  Some  were  entirely  for  pastoral,  agricultural, 

and  financial  purposes,^  others  for  judicial."  Each 
tribe  had  its  own  head.^  Of  these  the  most  remark- 
able were  Elihu,  David's  brother  (probably  Eliab),  prince 
of  Judah,  and  Jaasiel,  son  of  Abner,  of  Benjamin.^^  In 
the  court  or  council  of  the  King  were  the  counsellors^ 
Ahithophel  of  Giloh,  and  Jonathan,^  the  King's  nephew, 
both  renowned  for  their  marvellous  sagacity ;  the  com- 
panion or  "  friend,"  Hushai,^*  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
reign,  perhaps  Shimei ; "  the  scribe  or  secretary  of  state, 
Sheva  or  Seraiah,  and  at  one  time  Jonathan,^^  David's 
uncle ;  Jehoshaphat,  the  recorder  or  historian,^  and  Ado- 

1  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8.  n  i  Chr.  xxvii.  25-81. 

s  1  Chr.  zL  12;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  9.  is  Ibid.  xxvi.  29-82. 

8  2  Sam.  xxiii.  11 ;  the  LXX.  (verse       13  Ibid.  xxviL  16-22. 
8)   make    them :    (1)  Isboseth    the       14  Ibid.  18,  21. 
Canaanite ;  (2)  Adino  the  Asonite ;       i&  Ibid.  32,  83. 
(8)  £leazar,  son  of  Doda  M  Ibid.  SS ;  Sam.  xv.  87,  xtL  19. 

4  1  Chr.  xi.  26;  2  Sam.  il  18.  17  Joseph.  AnL  yii.  14,  §  4.    Pbni* 

I  <  1  Chr.  xi.  26 ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  19.  bl^  Shimeah,  David's  brother  (Ewald, 

I  •  1    Chr.  xi.  88,   the  LXX.  has  iii.  226).    In  the  Persian  court,  the 

I  »*  son."  king's  Hadeem  or  "  playfellow." 

7  Ibid.  xi.  89 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  37.  IS  s  Sam.  xx.  25 ;  1  Chr.  xxviL  82. 

8  2  Sam.  xxiii.  84.  19  2  Sam.  xx.  24.    As  in  the  court 

9  1  Chr.  XI.  40 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii  88,  of  Xerxes  (Herod.  viL  100,  viiL  90) 
sx.  26.  and  of  the  modem  Shah. 

19  1  Chr.  xi.  41 ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  89, 
id,  8,  &c. 
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mm  or  Adontram^  tiie  taJt  collector^  both  of  whditt  Hit- 
vived  hiHL^ 

Bht  the  mm^  peculiaif  df  David's  in^titutidiis  #fef6 
those  directly  bearing  on  teKgion.  Two  Proph-  ^h^ 
et8  Itppear  as  tiie  King'K  constant  ddyisers.  Of  ^■'»*»^ 
these^  Gad,  who  seems  to  huve  been  the  elder,  had  beeii 
DavM's  oompanion  in  exile ;  and  his  title, "  the  Seer," 
belongs  probably  to  the  Earliest  form  of  the  Prophetic 
sdiooR  Nathan^  who  appears  P)t  the  fii^t  time  dftef* 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  at  Jeftisalem,  ii^  dis^ 
tingttidied  both  by  his  title  of  *^  the  Prophet^'*  and  by 
the  nature  of  the  prophecies  wlii(;h  h<s  titters,'  ks  be- 
longing to  thp  purest  type  of  the  Prophetic  dis{)eti8ar 
tion,  and  as  the  hope  of  the  new  genei*atioh,*  Which  he 
supports  it  the  person  of  Solomon.  IS^ro  High-PriestS 
uiso  appear  *— rept^esentativeb  of  the  two  rival  ^^ 
houses  of  Aaron.*  Hetfe  again,  (^  in  the  caije 
*f  the  two  Prophets,  one,  Abiathar,  who  had  been  thd 
oompanion  of  David's  exHe,  <ind  was  by  his  race  con^ 
neoted  with  ttie  old  time  of  the  Judges;*  the  otheif 
Zadok,  joniing  him  after  tte  death  of  Saul,  aid  becom- 
ing  afterwards  the  support  of  his  son,  who  thus  became 
ultimately  the  head  of  the  Aar6nic  •  family.  Abiathar^ 
probably  for  old  affection's  sake,  attended  i^e  iCing  at 
Jerusalem ;  2Sadok  still  ministered  by  the  ancient  tabef "• 
Bacle  at  Gibeon.'  Besides  these  four  great  religiotii^ 
functionaries  there  Were  two  classes  of  subordinates,  — 
Prophets,  specially  ins^cted  in  singing  and  music, 
ondei^  Asaph,  Heman  the  grandson  of  Samuel,  and  Je^ 

1  2  Sam.  XX.  34 ;  1  Kings  xii.  18,        ^  1  Chr.  xxiv.  S. 
Wi  Si  9.  *^  Ibid,    xxvif.    84 ;    comp.  'BtM{ 

3  S  Sam.  Tu.   8,  5-17,    xiL  1-14.  Unties,  Coineid,  II.  xv. 
(LXX.)  •  Ibid,  xxvii.  17. 

•  Ibid.  xii.  «S;  1  Kings  i.  11-44.        7  ibid.  xvi.  89. 
See  Lecture  itSLTL 
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duthun ;  ^  and  Levites,  or  attendants  on  the  sanctuary^ 
who  again  were  subdivided  into  the  guardiiuis  of  the 
gates,'  and  guardians  of  the  treasures  which  had  been 
accumulated,  smce  the  reestablishment  of  the  nation^ 
by  Samuel,  Saul,  Abner,  Joab,  and  David  himself'  One 
singular  character  is  added  to  iliis  group  by  Mussulman 
traditions,  the  half-£stbulous  sage  Lokman  —  the 
Ethiopian  slave,  renowned  for  his  wise  proverbs, 
who,  whilst  seated  amongst  the  grandees  of  David's 
court,  when  asked  how  he  had  attained  such  eminence, 
replied,  ^  By  always  speaking  the  truth,  by  always  keep- 
-  ing  my  word,  and  by  never  meddling  in  matters  that 
^  did  not  concern  me/'  * 

The  collection  of  these  various  ministers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  worship  round  the  capital  must  have  given 
a  concentrated  aspect  to  the  history  in  David's  time, 
such  as  it  had  never  borne  before.  But  the  main  pecu- 
liarity of  the  whole  must  have  been,  that  it  so  well 
harmonized  with  the  character  of  hun  who  was  its  cen. 
tre.  As  his  early  martial  life  still  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  military  system  which  had  sprung  up  around 
him,  so  his  early  education  and  his  natural  disposition 
placed  hun  at  the  head  of  his  own  reUgious  mstitutions. 
Himself  a  Prophet  and  Psahnist,  he  was  one  in  heart 
with  those  whose  advice  he  sought,  and  whose  arts  he 
Beiigions  fostcred.  And,  more  remarkably  still,  though 
of^vid.  not  himself  a  Priest^  he  yet  assumed  ahnost  all 
the  functions  usually  ascribed  to  the  priestly  oflGice.  He 
wore,  as  we  have  seen,  the  priestly  dress,  oflFered  the 
sacrifices,  gave  the  priestly  benediction;*  he  walked 
round  about  the  altar  in  sacred^  processions;  and,  as 

1  1  Chr.  XXV.  1-81.  «  2  Sam.  vi.  14, 17,  18. 

s  Ibid.  xx\i,  1-19.  6  Pg.  xxvi.  6  (if  the  title  may  be 

•  Ibid.  xxvi.  20-28.  trusted.    See  Perowne). 

«  D'Herbelot,  •'  Locman  al-hakim." 
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if  to  include  his  whole  court  within  the  same  sacerdotal 
sanctity,  Benaiah  the  captam  of  his  guard  wa^  a  priest* 
by  descent^  and  joined  in  the  sacred  *  music ;  David 
himself  and  ^  the  captains  of  the  host "  arranged  the 
Prophetical  duties  and  fixed  the  festivals ;  ^  and  his  sons 
as  well  as  one  of  his  chief  functionaries,  Ira  the  Manas- 
site,*  are  actually  called  "  priests."  *  Such  a  union  was 
never  seen  before  or  since  in  the  Jewish  history.  Even 
Solomon  fell  below  it  in  some  important  points.  Chris- 
tian sovereigns  have  rarely  ventured  on  so  direct  a 
control  But  the  supremacy  of  David  is  a  fact  which 
cannot  be  overlooked.  What  the  heathen  historian 
Justin  antedates  by  referring  it  back  to  Aaron,  is  a 
true  description  of  the  effect  of  the  reign  of  David: 
^  Sacerdos  mox  rex  creatur :  semperque  exinde  hie  mos 
^  apud  Judseos  fuit^  ut  eosdem  reges  et  sacerdotes  ha- 
"berent;  quantum  justitia  reUgione  permixta,  incredi- 
"bile  quantum  coaluere."'  How  profound  was  that 
union  of  ** justice"  and  "religion" —  to  the  heathen  so 
incredible  —  we  have  already  seen. 

As  in  peace,  so  in  war,  this  union  of  religious  and 
secular  greatness  was  continued.  It  was  as  Founder  of 
the  Israelitish  !Eknpire  even  more  than  as  Founder  of 
the  royal  dynasty  or  of  the  order  of  Psalmists,  that 
David  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  to  be 
"  the  light  and  the  Splendor  of  IsraeL"  ^  It  was  as  Con- 
queror, even  more  than  as  Ruler,  that  he  especially  ap- 

1  6  2cpedc  ty  7^vet  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  ^  2  Sam.  yiiL  18;  I  Chr.  xviii.  17, 

J  2,  (4);  2  Sam.  viiL  18.  {cohanim)  translated  hy  the  A.  V. 

'  1  Chr.  xxvii,  5,  xvi.  6.  "  chief  rulers." 

^  Ibid.  XXV.  1 ;  Ecclus.  xlvii.  9, 10.  •  Justin,  Hist.  xxxtL  2. 

4  2  Sam.  XX.  26  (CoA^),  translated  ^  2  Sam.  xxi.  17;  1  Kings  xL  86, 

In  the  A  V.  ^  chief  ruler/'  but  by  the  xv.  4  ;  Ps.  cxxxiL  17. 
LXX.  "  Priest" 
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pears  as  the  Messiak^  i^e  Anointed  one.  It  is  in  his 
order  of  battle,  even  more  ilian  in  his  religious  pro- 
cessions, that  the  Ruler  of  Israel  ~- whether  David  or 
David's  descendant  —  appears  as  the  Priestly  King. 
When  he  is  addressed  as  a  Piiest,  though  not  of  Le^ 
vitical  descent^  —  a  Priest  bursting  through  all  the 
common  regulations  of  the  Priesthood,  *— an  immor- 
tal Priest  like  the  ancient  Meldiizedek,  ^ — it  is  as  tha 
mighty  Leader  who  is  to  toimple,  \jke  Joshua,  on  the 
necks  of  his  enemies,  who  is  to  be  surrounded  by  hk 
armies,  numerous  and  firesh  and  brilliant  ad  the  dn^ 
of  the  morning  dew,  striking  through  kings  m  the  day 
of  his  wrathy  filling  his  pathway  with  the  corpses  of 
the  dead,  wounding  tilt  heads  of  many  countries,  re* 
freshed  as  he  passes  by  the  watercourse  which  divides 
country  from  country,  and  going  on  with  his  head  aloft^ 
conquering  and  to  conquer.^  This  was  the  foimdation 
of  that  resplendent  image  of  the  Messiah,  which  H 
required  the  greatest  of  all  religious  changes  to  move 
from  the  mind  of  the  Jewish  nation,  in  order  to  raise 
up  instead  of  it  the  still  more  exalted  idea  which  was 
to  take  its  place, — an  Anointed  Sovereign  conquering 
by  other  arts  than  those  of  war,  and  in  other  domiiv- 
ions  than  those  of  earthly  empire. 

To  understand  how  deeply  this  imagery  is  fixed  in 
David's  life,  we  must  briefly  pass  through  the  wafs  in 
which  the  dominions  of  David  assumed  their  new 'pro- 
portions. 

His  first  conquests  were  over  the  Philistines.     Two 
Philistine     battles  immediately  following  on  the  occupation 
of  Jerusalem  have  been  already  noticed.     But 


war. 


1  The  word  is  applied  to  David  in     xviii.  50,  xxviii.   8,  Ixxxix.  SO,  88^ 
2  Sam.  xix.  21,  xxii.  51,  zxHi.  1,  Ps.     cxxxii.  17. 

s  Ps.  ex.  1  (see  Ewald,  lii.  90f). 
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&e  complete  reduction  of  the  coimtry  W(u9  effeeMd  by 
the  captttfe  of  Oath,  and  wad  the  longest  remembered. 
It  wa«  the  scene  of  hie  own  exile,  and  the  chief  tff  -ttie 
Are  towne  of  t^iUstia^  and  was  regarded  ae  the  key  of 
flie  whole  ccmbtrf}  In  the  encounters  which  took 
place  wund  this  &mons  city  may  hate  oecufted  tiie 
adventurous  single  combats^  between  the  warriors  of 
David's  army  and  the  gigantic  diampions  of  Gath,  which 
repeat  his  own  first  achievement.  His  nephew  Jona- 
than, who  mfiiist  have  been  but  a  youth,  almost  exaotiy 
reSnacts  the  original  combat  It  would  seem  that  ti^ese 
were  also  the  last  occasions  on  which  these  personal 
displays  of  his  prowess  weire  made.  He  had  so  nar^ 
rowly  escaped,  by  the  intervention  only  of  his  nephew 
Abishai,  that  henceforth  he  was  kept  out  Of  ttie  direct 
battle,  lest  he  should  extinguii^  the  torch ,  that  -lighted 
Israel  on  its  way  to  victory.' 

The  next  war  was  with  the  hitherto  friendly  state  of 
Moab,  apparently  in  the  depth  of  winter  *  It  j^oawte 
is  a  Jewish  tradition  that  the  King  of  Moab  ^• 
broke  the  trust  which  Datid  had  reposed  in  him^  and 
put  to  death  the  aged  parents  confided  to  his  charge.^ 
The  invention  of  such  a  reason,  if  it  be  an  invention, 
implies  a  sense  that  some  explanation  was  needed  of 
the  vengeance,  so  terrible  in  its  results,  though  so  briefly 
reported,  which  exterminated  one  third  of  ibe  nation,* 

1  This  (wliatever  be  tlie  prmae  ttiat  Ma  nrnst  hapr«  been  later  io 

ueaaif^  of  Metkeg-ammah)  moet  be  Dimd'g  Uh*    But  tllere  le  no  proof 

the  general  sense  of  2  Sam.  viii.  1,  that  in  the  Ammonite  wars  be  was 

and   1   Chr.  xviii.   1.     See  £cclu8.  engaged  in  personal  conBict 

dTii.  7.  4  «  Sam.  xAiii.  fO. 

«  2  8uL  nd  lfr-22;  1  Chr.  xx*  s  See  Lectare  XXIIw  SeethequO- 

4-8.  tations  in  Meyer,  Seder  OfoM,  526. 

>  2   Sam.  xxl.  17.     It  baa  been  •  2  Sam.  yJni.  ^ 
argnedi  from  2  Sam.  x.  18,  xiL  29, 
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and  reduced  the  remainder  to  slavery.  The  treasures 
of  Heshbon  and  Ar  were  carried  off  for  the  future 
temple  which  David  was  preparing.^  As  Joab  had  won 
his  high  place  by  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  prob- 
able Ihat  so  his  successor  Benaiah  won  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  royal  guards  by  his  three  exploits  in 
this  campaign. 

But  David's  great  war  was  that  which,  beginning  and 
Ammonite  ending  with  Amnion,  involved  in  its  sweep  the 
^r.  ^^^^  whole  country  east  of  the  Jordan  as  &r  as  the 
Euphrates.  The  old  king  of  Ammon,  who  had  roused 
the  hostilities  of  Saul,  seems  to  have  been  proportion- 
ately friendly  to  the  rival  David,  —  possibly  from  some 
family  relationship  obscurely  indicated  through  the 
parentage  of  David'is  sister  Abigail.  A  Jewish  tradition 
relatea  that  on  the  slaughter  of  David's  fitmily  by  the 
neighboring  king  of  Moab,  the  one  of  his  brothers  who 
escaped  found  shelter  with  Nahaflh.  However  this  may 
be,  on  the  death  of  Nahaah,  David  sent  messengers  of 
condolence  to  his  successor,  who  requited  the  embassy 
with  an  insult,  which  provoked  the  most  determined 
vengeance  recorded  in  the  whole  of  David's  reign.  The 
war,  thus  begun,  was  divided  into  five  distinct  campaigns. 
The  forces  of  Syria  were  subsidized  by  Ammon  and 
combined  in  an  attack  on  Medeba,  a  town  of  Reuben. 
To  relieve  this  was  the  object  of  the  first  campaign,' 
conducted  by  Joab,  who  imdertook  the  attack  on  the 
Syrians,  and  Abishai,  who  imdertook  the  attack  on 
Ammon.  The  second  campaign  carried  the  war  into  a 
wider  field.  Syria  became  now  the  chief  object  David 
himself  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  army.  The  whole 
body  of  Aramaic  tribes,  even  those  from  beyond  •  the 

i  See  Lecture  XXIL  '  2  Sam.  x.  16 ;  1  ChroiL  xix.  16. 

*  1  Cluron.  xix.  7-15;  2  Sam.  x. 
6*14. 
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Jardan,  raUied  in  a  death-struggle  for  their  mdependence. 
At  the  decisive  battle  of  Helam  they  were  routed,  with 
the  loss  of  their  commander,  Shobach,  and  a  second 
victory  reduced  the  capital,  Damascus.^  The  importance 
of  the  campaign  was  marked  in  many  ways.  It  is  the 
only  war  of  this  time  that  has  left  traces  on  heathen 
records.^  The  Empire  was  at  once  extended  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  Israelite  officers  were  placed  over  the 
intermediate  towna  The  King  of  Hamath,  on  the 
distant  Orontes,  became  an  ally  of  the  victorious  David. 
The  trophies  of  the  war  long  remained  amongst  the 
most  conspicuous  historic  monuments  of  Jerusalem. 
The  horses  for  which  Syria  was  famous  were  destroyed, 
for  their  introduction  into  Israel  was  not  yet  come.  But 
one  hundred  chariots  came  in  stately  procession  to  * 
Jerusalem,  and  in  the  sacred  ornaments  of  the  Temple 
that  was  to  be,  the  golden  shields  ^  and  the  brazen  basin 
and  columns  long  reminded  the  Israelites  of  the  great 
fight  beside  the  Euphrates.  ^  Some  put  their  trust  in 
^chariots  and  some  in  horses,  but  we  will  remember 
^  the  name  of  Jehovah  our  Grod.  They  are  brought 
«down  and  fallen,  but  we  are  risen  and  stand  upright" 
So  probably  sang  the  Psalmists,^  who  welcomed  David 
home  fix>m  this  first  stage  of  the  war,  with  all  that 
fervor  of  religious  gratitude*  which  saw  in  the  Con- 
queror's brilliant  deeds  the  reflection  of  the  Divine 
fiivor. 

1  2  Sam.  yiii.  8 ;  1  Chr.  viii.  11.  ^  This  seems  the  best  explanation 
(See  Ewald,  iiL  198.)  of  Ps.  Ix.  6-12,  cviii.  7-13,  which  evi- 

2  Nicolaos  of  Damascus  (Joseph,  dent!/  contains  the  ancient  Davidie 
AnL  viL  5,  §  2)  and  Eupolemns  (£u-  Psalm  of  this  period,  afterwards  ae- 
iebins,  Prcep.  Ev,  ix.  80).  commodated    in    Ps.    Ix.   1-6,  to  a 

8  2  Sam.  viii.  7 ;  Cant  iv.  4.  See  moumfnl,  in  Ps.  cviii.  1-4  to  a  jojfttly 
fjeotnre  XXVIL  event. 

^  Pt.  zx.  7  (Sjr.  version  of  title). 
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The  tiurd  campaign  was  ^aiDst  BiotiL  It  would 
tAmiu  ^si^m  as  if  in  preparation  for  this,  Dkvid  had 
^  arrayed  the  whole  fofoes  of  Pakdtiiiei   For  this 

great  attempt  his  Divine  Proteotor  had  portioned  out 
the  ancient  Bettlemeats  of  Jacob  both  on  the  west  and 
east  ot  Jordan^  Shechem  and  &iccoth^  Gikad  and 
ICanasseh  wei^  botii  to  be  there<  Ephraini  was  to  be 
ih4  covering  helmet  of  the  Mighty  Leader,  who  had 
tiie  rocky  mass  of  Judah  for  his  invincible  head. 
Philistia  had  quailed  before  his  mighty  advance.  He 
had  washed  hiil  feet  in  Moab  as  m  a  badn  of  dregs,  atid 
now  the  sandal  which  had  been  dralvn  off  for  thin  act  of 
0oom  wmsl  to  be  held  by  Edom  as  by  a  submissive  slave.' 
That  ancient  enemy,  the  race  of  the  red^haired  Esaii, 
we  have  not  seen  since  the  Passage  through  the  Wilder^ 
ness — hardly  ance  the  d^y  when  the  two  brothers 
parted  by  the  sepulchre  of  Isaac'  Al6ng  all  the  red 
mountaine  of  Edom,  dowil  to  the  impregnable  city  of 
^  the  Bock,"  the  wild  tribes  came  forth  to  assist  thei^ 
Ammonite  neighbons  against  the  new  aggressor^  The 
torlier  sti^  of  the  war  was  conducted  by  Abislmi,  th^ 
later  by  Joab4  Abishai  won  the  victory  by  a  decisive 
battle  lA  a  ravine,  apparently  commanding  the  approach 
to  Petn,  and  then  by  the  storming  of  the  rocky  hold 
itself  ^Who  will  lead  us  into  the  strong  city,  whd 
"  will  bring  us  into  Edom  ?  "  •  The  conquest  was  com- 
pleted by  Joab.  He  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  cap- 
tured city.  For  six  months  he  employed  himself  in 
the  savage  work  of  exterminating  the  rock  population. 
Wilii  a  grim  performance  of  duty,  he  buried  the  corpses 
of  the  dead  as  fast  as  they  fell  in  the  tombs  of  Petra. 
The  terror  of  his  name  ^  was  so  great,  that  long  after- 

1  Pb.  cviii.  7-9.  3  Pg.  Ix.  9,  cviii.  10. 

«  See  I^tnres  in.  and  VII.  ^  1  Kings  xi.  21  (Heb.). 
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wards  nothing  bat  the  news  of  his  death  could  encour- 
age the  exiled  chief  who  had  escaped  from  this  eastern 
Glencoe  to  return  to  the  haunts  of  his  fathers.  David 
himself  came  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  to  arrange 
the  conquered  territory.  All  Hiat  remained  of  the 
nation  became  his  slaves;  garrisons  were  established 
along  the  mountain  passes,  and  David  erected  a  pillar  ^ 
or  o£her  triumphal  monument^  to  commemorate  the 
greatness  of  the  succesa 

The  fourth  and  fifth  campaigns  were  reserved  for  the 
nation  which  had  led  to  this  wide^preading  war.  siegeor 
The  spring  came,  "the  time  when  kings  go  ^*»*^- 
"  forth  to  battle," '  and  the  devoted  Ammonites,  now 
stripped  of  their  allies  on  north  and  south,  were  made 
Qver  to  the  relentless  Joab.  Amongst  the  hills  on  the 
edge  of  the  pastoral  country  was  "the  great  city," 
"  Babbah  of  the  children  of  Ammon."  It  consisted  of 
a  lower  town  and  a  citadel  The  lower  town  was, 
probably  from  the  residence  of  the  kings,  called  the 
"  royal  city,"  and,  from  the  unusual  sight  of  a  perennial ' 
stream  of  water  rising  within  the  town  and  running 
through  it,  the  "  city  of  waters."  The  citadel,  properly 
called  "  Babbah,"  was  on  a  steep  cliff  on  the  north  side 
of  the  town.  It  contained  the  temple  of  Moloch,  the  god 
or  "  king  "  of  Ammon,  to  whom  were  made  the  sacrifices 
of  children.  The  statue  of  the  god  was  siirmoimted 
by  a  huge  gold  crown,*  containing,  according  to  later 
tradition,^  a  precious  stone  of  magnetic  power.  The 
country  which  he  overlooked  was  regarded  as  his  pos- 

1  %  Sam.  Tiii.  13,  14  (LXX.,  Je-        >  2  Sam.  xi.  1. 
Tome,  Gesenios,  Ewald).    For  ^  83rr-        3  See  Sinai  and  Palestine^  Chap, 

ians"  (Aram)  should  be  read  "Edom.*"  YIIL 
See  Vaixkt  of  Salt  in  DicL  of       ^2  Sam.  xii.  80. 
BiUe.  *  See  Molbch  in  DicL  o/Bibk. 

toim  II.  8 
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toesdk>)i.     Wa  priests  ttuiked  itboT^  Ui«  hobleilc     Tb« 
toobles  took  iiieit  rank  Ieus  his  Isetvatits.^ 

Against  this  tiiy  th«  whofe  fi>rc^  of  ISrfU^l  #mI 
gathered  Uiideif  Joab.  The  king's  owti  guiMfds*  T^ri&re 
th^r^,  and  (to  mark  the  magnitude  of  the  odcsd)  t^6 
Atk,*  fbt  the  fijfl^t  tmie  ^mc^  its  return  fiotn  the  Hdlii- 
tine  eapti^ty,  is  Recorded  to  havfe  aecoinpd^ied  the 
expedition.  The  artny  was  ent^mped  in  booths  *  round 
the  city.  For  a  whole  year  —  probably  from  its  peren- 
nial Stream — it  held  out  against  the  besitegersi  l^rom 
a  particular  part  of  the  Wall,  constant  sallies  were  made. 
On  one  occasion^  for  reasons  at  the  time  unknown  to 
the  army,  Joab  ordered  a  detachment  headed  by  one  of 
the  bravest  and  best  of  the  king's  officers  to  come  Within 
the  &tal  range.  The  siege  continued  notwithstanding, 
and  the  lower  town  Was  at  last  taken.  Then,  with  the 
true  loyalty  of  his  character,  Joab  sent  a  triumjAtant 
message  to  his  uncle  at  Jerusalem,  mvitfng  him  to  eome 
and  finish  the  war  for  himself  ^  I  haVe  fotight  agahMt 
•  Kabbah)  and  have  taken  the  city  o^  waters.**  David 
was  to  do  the  rest,  **  lest  Joab  take  the  city,  and  it  be 
^  called  after  his  name.'*  The  king  was  roused  from  his 
ease  at  Jerusalem.  The  Ammonites  with  all  their  pMp- 
erty  had  crowded  into  the  upper  fortress ;  the  one  Well 
within  at  last  failed,  and  David  entered  the  place  in 
triumph.  When  they  approached  the  statue  Of  Moloeh, 
there  Was,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  a  panic  in  the 
ranks  of  the  conquerors,  till  Ittai  of  Gath**— doing 
what  no  Israelite  could  hate  done  for  Ifearof  the  pollu- 
tion—  tore  the  vast  golden  covering  from  the  idoFa 

t  Jtt.  tWi.  1,  S,  ^;   AniM  i.  15,  ^  Ibid.  xi.  11. 

where  ''  their  king  "  refers  to  Mofoch.  «  Ibid;  (Heb.). 

*  2  Sam.  xL  11, 17,  >«the  servants  <  Jerotae,  Q^  iM.  IMI  t  8«nb  tt 

df  David."  80,  and  1  Chron.  zx.  2. 
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head^  and  brought  it  to  David.  It  was  purified,  and 
from  that  time  is  described  as  the  royal  crown. — ^Thoa 
^hast  set  a  crown  of  pure  gold  upon  his  head.''  ^ 

So  in  all  probability  sang  the  Psalmist  who  celebrated 
this  proud  victory.  He  celebrated  also  its  darker  side. 
^Thine  hand  shall  find  out  all  thine  enemies :  thy  right 
^  hand  shall  find  out  those  that  hate  thee.  Thou  shalt 
^  make  them  as  a  fiery  oven  in  the  time  of  thy  wrath.'' 
The  expressions  agree  well  with  the  cruel  extermination 
of  the  conquered  inhabitants  by  fire^  and  by  strange 
and  savage  tortures,  —  a  vengeance  to  be  accounted 
for,  not  excused,  by  the  formidable  resistance  of  the 
besieged. 

Thus  ended  the  wars  of  David.  It  may  be  that  the 
18th  Psahn  was  once  again  sung  on  this  last  deliverance 
^finom  all  his  enemies."  It  may  be  that  the  68th  Psahn 
received  some  new  accommodation  to  the  triumphal 
return  of  the  Ark  *  to  Jerusalem.  The  21st  Psalm,  at 
any  rate,  wound  up  the  joyous  festival,  with  the  glad 
thought  that  ^the  king  shall  joy  in  Thy  strength,  O 
^  Lord ;  and  in  Thy  salvation  how  greatly  shall  he 
^  rejoice.  Thou  hast  given  him  his  heart's  desire,  and 
^hast  not  denied  him  the  request  of  his  lips."  So  it 
was  to  all  outward  appearance,  and  the  new  son  who 
was  bom  to  him  at  this  time  received  the  auspicious 
name  of  Solomon,  as  if  to  inaugurate  the  imiversal 
peace  and  prosperity  which  seemed  to  have  set  in.  It 
remains  for  us  to  trace  the  deep  canker  that  lay  con- 
cealed under  this  outward  show. 

^  Pa.  zxL  8;  JoBeph.  AnL  fit  7,  danic  wan  (Jer.  xlviii.  46,  xliz.  S; 

I  5.  Amos  iL  1).     A'  similar  custom  ex* 

*  The  ImnuDg  alive  of  the  captiTes,  isted  among  the  Philistines  (Judg 

which  seems  indicated  in  Psalm  xxi.  xy.  6). 

9y  and'  2  Sam.  xii.  81 ,  appears  to  have  8  Hengstenberg  on  Ps.  Ixviii. 
been  a  custom  usual  in  trans-Jor- 


LECTURE  XXIV. 

THE  FALL  OF   DAVID. 


The  Paalms  which,  hj  their  titles  or  contents,  belong  to  this  period 
•re:  — 

For  Uie  affair  of  Uriah,  Psalms  xxxii.,  li. 

For  the  rerolt  of  Absalom,  FsaliBi  liL,  ir.,  Ixix.  (?),  cix.  (?),  cxliiL 


THE  PALL  OF  DAVID. 

Tama  gremi  exteiBal  eakiaiitiei  «e  yeowded  ii»  |)%^ 
indVireigny  whidk  may  be  regwded  a«  Hi«vkk^  i^  beginr 
WBfl^  ttidiUe,  and  ekee.  A  thcee  yeav^^fiuwii^;^  atlvre€» 
mxm&ef  ^aai^;  a  tiatree  days^  pertiteocew  Of  th^m  Hl^ 
ftni^  haa  been  already  Boticed  ia  Qom^eoiiQa  vfiiii,  ih^ 
IasI  teaeea  of  tbe  iKmae^  of  Saul  The  Uurd  beloaga  ^ 
tke  last  deolme  of  IfdB  proqf^eviiy.  But  th^  seoond  fenM 
tke  cuhttsaatiBg  pari  of  ttie  gfou]^  of  ineidente  vhio)^ 
eontaiBa  tka  mtia  tragedy  of  Dayyi's  Ufi^ 

Amangflil  the  thirty  conaivaideva  o£  the  tkwty  banda 
kito  wkkh  the  laraeKte  anny  of  Da^id  wa»  uriaM* 
dhrided,  was  the  gaMaat  Vmh,^  Vk^  othe«»  of  ^•'^^ 
hia  offleeis^^  a  IbreigBer— ra  Qj^t^te.  HW  wo^e,^  how^ 
ereer^  and  perhi^P^  hia  maweir  of  e^^eeciv^  is^icate  tbal^ 
he  had  adopted  the  Jewish  iceUgj^ii^  Be  had  ]»a^ 
ried  Bathdid^  a  woman  of  extmoxdiMry  beauty^  Hk^ 
daughter  of  Bipus^^-one  of  1^.  brother  officer%^  and 
possibfy  the  son  of  AhUbopheL    Be  was  passionately' 


1  2§am.i^ii^ia,(LXX.XlChron.,  «  Ittai  of   Gatb,    Ishrbosh^th  the 
zzL  12.    See  Ewald,  iii.  207.  e&naanhe,  2  Sam.  xxiH.  8^  (LXX.); 

«  That  k  look  pboeearl^  in  DATid'b  Zehk  tH  Awponi^  ^jd»f.  #7^  l^ 

reign  appean  (1)  from  the  freehneas  maiah  the  Gibeooii^  X  ChroQ.  xiie  4^ 

of  the  allofioo  to  Saal's  act,  2  Sam.  ^  Uriah,  UrJah  —  >«  Fire  of  Je- 

a>  1,  2;  (2)  from  the  apyareat  alhi-  horah.** 

to  the  maMor%  q£  Sairifs  aonaiA  ^  lk9a|[ik  xj.  11. 

a8am.mW.8;  (5) fitm the appaieal  %1$^  Jti.  ^  xjOS;  94.     He«o%, 

Tnnaeftian  nith  2  Sam.  101.     (Se%  pevhapa  M  Pw)fe«9o«  Shsit  coojec^ 

Lecture  XXL    Ewald,  iu.  llfi,  174>  urea  (Cev»cMCitN;<{ib.  V^  ^\  V^tlk^A 

2  2  Sam.  xziiL  89 ;  1  ChroD.  zL  4L  firrt  asqamtMfw  iM»  BaMMl^ 
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devoted  to  his  wife,  and  their  union  was  celebrated  in 
Jerusalem  as  one  of  peculiar  tenderness.^  He  had  a 
house  m  the  city  underneath  the  pala<5e,  where,  during 
his  absence  at  the  siege  of  Rabbah  with  Joab's  army, 
his  wife  remained  behmd.  Jrom  the  roof  of  his  palaxje, 
the  King  looked  down  on  the  cisterns  which  were  con- 
structed on  the  top  of  the  lower  houses  of  Jerusalem, 
and  then  conceived  for  Bathsheba  tbe  uncontrollable 
passion  to  which  she  offered  no  resistance.  In  the  hope 
that  the  husband's  return  might  cover  his  own  shame, 
and  save  the  reputation  of  the  injured  woman,  he  sent 
back  for  Uriah  from  the  camp,  on  the  pretext  of  asking 
news  of  the  war.  The  Kmg  met  wiih  an  unexpected 
obstacle  in  the  austere  soldierlike  spirit  which  guided 
the  conduct  of  the  sturdy  Canaanite.  He  steadily  re- 
fused to  go  home,  or  partake  of  any  of  the  indulgences 
of  domestic  life,  whilst  the  ark  and  the  host  were  in 
booths  and  his  comrades  lying  in  the  open  air.'  He 
partook  of  the  royal  hospitality,  but  slept  always  in  the 
guards'  quarter  *  at  the  gate  of  the  palace.  On  the  last 
night  of  his  stay,  the  King  at  a  feast  vainly  endeavored 
to  entrap  him  by  intoxication.  The  soldier  was  over- 
come by  the  debauch,  but  retained  his  sense  of  duty 
sufEiciently  to  insist  on  sleeping  at  the  palace.  On  the 
morning  of  the  third  day,  David  sent  him  back  to  the 
camp  with  a  letter  containing  the  command  to  Joab  to 
contrive  his  destruction  in  the  battle.*  Probably  to  an 
unscrupulous  soldier  like  Joab  the  absolute  will  of  the 
King  was  sufficient 

1  2  Sam.  xii.  8.  ^  JoBephos  (Ant  vii.  7,  §  1)  adds, 

9  Ibid.   xi.   11.      Tbe  words   are  tbat  be  gave  as  a  reason  an  imagi- 

admirabty  applied  by  Oliver  Crom-  nary  offence  of  Uriab.    None  sucb 

well  in  a  rebuke  to  bis  son  Ricbard  appears  in  tbe  letter  as  presenred  in 

(Carlyle's  CramweU,  Lietter  clxxriii.).  2  Sam.  zL 

>  Ibid.  9.    Comp.  Neb.  vL  16. 
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The  device  of  Joab  was,  to  observe  the  part  of  the 
wall  of  Rabbath-Ammon  where  the  strongest  Themd^ 
force  of  the  besieged  was  congregated,  and  uHah. 
thither,  as  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope,  to  send  UriaL  A 
sally  took  place.  Uriah  with  his  soldiers  advanced  as 
far  as  the  gate  of  the  cily,  and  was  there  shot  down  by 
the  Ammonite  archers.  It  seems  as  if  it  had  been  an 
established  maxim  of  Israelitish  warfare  not  to  approach 
Uie  wall  of  a  besieged  city ;  and  one  instance  of  the 
fiktal  result  was  quoted,  as  if  proverbially,^  against  it,  — 
the  sudden  and  ignominious  death  of  Abimelech  at 
Thebez,  which  cut  short  the  hopes  of  the  then  rising 
monarchy.  Just  as  Joab  had  forewarned  the  messenger, 
the  King  broke  into  a  furious  passion  on  hearing  of  the 
loss,  and  dted,  ahnost  in  the  very  words  which  Joab 
had  predicted,  the  case  of  Abimelech.  The  messenger, 
as  instructed  by  Joab,  cahnly  continued,  and  ended  the 
story  with  the  words:  "Thy  servant  also,  Uriah  the 
"  Hittite,  is  dead."  In  a  moment  David's  anger  is  ap- 
peased. He  sends  an  encouraging  message  to  Joab  on 
the  unavoidable  chances  of  war,  and  urges  him  to  con- 
tinue the  siege.  Uriah  had  fidlen  unconscious  of  his 
wife's  dishonor.  She  hears  of  her  husband's  death. 
The  narrative  gives  no  hint  as  to  her  shame  or  remorse. 
She  "mourned"  with  the  usual  signs  of  grief  as  a  widow; 
and  then  became  the  wife  of  David.^ 

Thus  far  the  story  belongs  to  the  usual  crimes  of  an 
Oriental  despot  Detestable  as  was  the  double  guilt  of 
this  dark  story,  we  must  stiU  remember  that  David  was 
not  an  Alfred  or  a  Saint  Louis.    He  was  an  Eastern 

1  This  appears  from  the  fact  that  LXX.  to  verse  22,  with  the  remarks 

Joab  exactly   anticipates  what    the  of  Thenius   thereoo.      See  Lecture 

king  will  say  when  he  hears  of  the  XV.  p.  891. 

See  the  additions  of  the  '2  Sam.  xL  27. 
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Idblgy  exposed  to  aU  the  temptations  of  a  king  of  Am* 
moQ  or  Damascus  then^  of  a  Sultan  of  Bagdad  or  Goi^ 
stantinople  in  modem  times.  What  follows^  however, 
6ould  have  been  found  nowhere  in  the  ^loient  world 
but  in  the  Jewish  monarchy. 

A  year  had  passed;  the  dead  Uriah  was  fi>rgotten; 
the  child  of  guilt  was  bom  in  the  royal  house,  and  loved 
with  all  the  passionate  tenderness  of  David's  paternal 
heart  Suddenly  the  Prophet  Nathan  appears  before 
him.  He  comes  as  if  to  claim  redress  fm*  a  wrong  itt 
humble  life.  It  was  the  true  mission  of  the  Prophets^ 
as  champions  of  the  oppressed,  in  the  courts  of  kings. 

ApoiDffueof  I*  ^*^^  ^^  *™^  ProjAetic  spirit  that  spc4i:e 
^■^'»-  through  Nathan's  mouth.  The  apologue  of 
the  neh  man  and  the  ewe  kmb  has^  besides  its  own 
intrinsio  tenderness,  a  supernatural  d^vation  wUch  is 
the  best  sign  of  true  Revelation.  It  ventures  to  di»* 
regard  all  particulars^  and  is  content  to  aim  at  awaken* 
iag  the  general  sense  of  outoiged  justice.  It  fastens  on 
the  essential  guilt  of  David's  sin^ — not  its  sensuality,  or 
ite  impurity,  so  much  as  its  meanness  and  sdfishness.  It 
rouses  the  King's  conscience  by  that  teaching  described^ 
as  specially  characteristic  of  prophecy,  making  manifest 
h»  own  sin  in  the  indignation  which  he  has  expi^ssed 
at  the  sin  of  another.  Thou  art  the  man  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  the  conclusion,  expressed  or  xmexpressed,  of  every 
practical  sermon.  A  true  description  oi  a  real  incident^ 
i£  like  in  its  general  character, — however  unlike  to  our 
own  case  in  all  the  surrounding  particulars,  ^- strikeil 
home  with  greater  force  than  the  sternest  personal 
invective.  This  is  the  mighty  function  of  all  great 
works  of  fiction.  They  have  in  their  power  that  indi- 
rect appeal  to  the  conscience  of  which  the  address  of 

1  1  Cor.  xiv.  24,  25. 
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Nathan  ia  the  first  and  mosA  oxquisite  exampla.  HU 
pwsble  ia  repeated,  in  actual  worda^  in  a  fiunoua  romanee 
which  stiiTed  the  imagination  of  oor  &lhersy  and  ia  the 
key-note  of  other  talea  of  like  genima  which  have  no  leea 
atirred  our  own. 

Aa  the  apologue  of  Nathan  reveals  the  true  Prophet^ 
80  the  Psalma  of  David  reveal  the  true  Peni-  B«ont,nct 
tent  Two^  at  least— the  Slat  and  a2d~  ^^^^'"^ 
can  hardly  belong  to  any  other  period.  He  has  fallen. 
That  abyss  which  yawns  by  the  side  of  lofty  geniua  and 
strong  paaaion  had  open^ed  aiMl  closed  oyer  him^  The 
charm  of  hia  great  name  ia  br^en^  But  the  audden 
reTulaion  of  feeling  shows  that  his  conscience  waa  not 
dead  Our  reverence  for  David  ia  shaken,  not  destroyed* 
The  power  of  hia  former  character  waa  still  there.  It 
waa  overpowered  for  the  tim^  but  it  was  capable  of 
being  roused  agauou  ^  The  great  waterfloods  "  had  burst 
over  him,  but  ^  they  had  not  come  mgh"  to  hia  inmost 
souL'  The  Prophet  had  by  his  opening  words^ "  Give 
*me  a  judgment^"'  thrown  him  back  upon  his  better 
nature*  There  was  still  an  eye  to  aee^^  there  was  still  an 
ear  to  hear.  His  indignation  against  the  rich  man 
of  the  parable  showed  that  the  nuxral  sense  was  not 
wholly  extinguished.  The  instant  recognition  of  his 
guilt  breaks  up  the  illusion  of  months,  ^^  I  have  sinned 
^  against  the  Lord."  The  senae  of  his  injustice  to  man 
waxes  faint  before  his  sense  of  sin  against  God  ^Against 
^  Thee^  Thee  only,  have  I  ^xmed,  and  done  this  evil  in 
^Thy  aight"*    This  ia  the  peculiar  turn  given  to  hia 

1  £wi4d,  white  ackttowledgmg  tike  »  9  Smi.  idL  1  (Vulgate,  and  Tke- 

Paridic  oii^  of   the  32^1,  doubte  iiius). 

tlie  5l8t     But  if  verses  18  and  19  ^  Pg.]!.  4«     For  the  legends  of  tbiy 

ean  lie  regarded  as  a  later  aceommo-  incident  see  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseude- 

iaHom^  tke  rest  of  the  PmIa  suite  no  ;%.     V.  T.  p.  1000;  K»ran^  xzxTiii. 

•iher  time  or  person  (M|na1Iy.  20-^4;  Weil's  Legends^  p.  1^8-161, 

«Pi.xx3di.  6.    •  167-170. 
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confession  by  the  elevation  and  force  of  his  reli^ous 
convictions.  He  is  worn  away  by  grief;  day  and  night 
he  feels  a  mighty  Hand  heavy  upon  him ;  his  soul  is 
parched  up  as  with  the  drought  of  an  Eastern  siunmer.* 
But  he  rises  above  the  present  by  his  passionate  hopes 
for  the  future.  His  prayers  are  the  simple  expressions 
of  one  who  loathes  sin  because  he  has  been  acquainted 
with  it,  who  longs  to  have  truth  in  his  innermost  self,  to 
have  hands  thoroughly  clean,  to  make  a  fresh  start  in 
life  with  a  spirit'  free,  and  just,  and  new.  This  is  the 
true  Hebrew,  Christian,  idea  of  "  Bepentance  " :  —  not 
penance,  not  remorse,  not  mere  general  confessions  of 
human  depravity,  not  minute  confessions  of  minute  sins 
dragged  out  by  a  too  scrupulous  casuistry,  but  change 
of  life  and  mind.  And  in  this,  the  crisis  of  his  £site,  and 
fix>m  the  agonies  of  his  grie^  a  doctrine  emerges,  as 
universal  and  as  definite  as  was  wrung  out  of  the  like 
struggles  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Now,  if  ever,  would 
have  been  the  tiine,  had  his  religion  led  him  in  that 
direction,  to  have  expiated  his  crime  by  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Levitical  ritual  It  would  seem  as  if  for  a  moment 
such  a  solution  had  occurred  to  him.  But  he  at  once 
rejects  it  He  remains  true  to  the  Prophetic  teaching. 
He  knows  that  no  substitution  of  dead  victims,  however 
costly,  can  fill  up  the  gulf  between  himself  and  God. 
He  knows  that  it  is  another  and  higher  sacrifice  which 
God  approves.  ^^Thou  desirest  no  sacrifice — else  would 
"  I  give  it  thee ;  but  thou  delightest  not  in  burnt  ofier- 
"ings.  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit  —  a 
"broken  and  contrite  heart,  0  Grod,  thou  wilt  not  de- 
spise."' And  even  out  of  that  broken  and  troubled 
heart,  the  dawn  of  a  better  life  springs  up.  "  Be  glad 
^  in  the  Lord,  and  rejoice  0  ye  righteous ;  and  shout  for 

I  Pa.  xxxii.  4.  9  Ps.  IL  12.  3  Ps.  li.  16,  1 7. 
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"joy,  all  ye  that  are  true  of  heart"  ^  He  is  not  whsA 
he  was  before ;  but  he  is  far  nobler  and  greater  than 
many  a  just  man  who  never  fell  and  never  repented. 
He  is  far  more  closely  bound  up  with  the  sympathies  of 
mankind  than  if  he  had  never  fallen.  We  cannot  won- 
der that  a  scruple  should  have  arisen  in  recording  so 
terrible  a  crime ;  and  accordingly  the  Chronicler  throws 
a  veil  over  the  whole  transaction.  But  the  bolder  spbit 
of  the  more  Prophetic  Books  of  Samuel  has  been  jus- 
tified by  the  enduring  results.  "  Who  is  called  the  man 
^  after  God's  own  heart?"  so  the  whole  matter  is  summed 
up  by  a  critic  not  too  indulgent  to  sacred  characters :  — 
"  David,  the  Hebrew  king,  had  fallen  into  sins  enough — 
"  blackest  crimes  —  there  was  no  want  of  sin.  And 
"  therefore  the  unbelievers  sneer,  and  ask  ^  Is  this  your 
^  *  man  according  to  God's  heart  ? '  The  sneer,  I  must 
•*  say,  seems  to  me  but  a  shallow  one.  What  are  faults, 
^what  are  the  outward  details  of  a  life,  if  the  inner 
^  secret  of  it^  the  remorse,  temptations,  the  often  baffled, 
*•'  never  ended  struggle  of  it  be  forgotten  ?  .  .  .  David's 
"  life  and  history  as  written  for  us  in  those  Psalms  of 
"  his,  I  consider  to  be  the  truest  emblem  ever  given  us 
"  of  a  man's  moral  progress  and  warfare  here  below.  All 
"  earnest  souls  will  ever  discern  in  it  the  faithful  strug- 
^  gle  of  an  earnest  human  soul  towards  what  is  good  and 
"  best  Struggle  often  baffled  —  sore  baffled  —  driven 
"  as  into  entire  wreck :  yet  a  struggle  never  ended,  ever 
"with  tears,  repentance,  true  unconquerable  purpose, 
"  begun  anew.^'  ^ 

As  in  the  Psalms,  so  in  the  history,  the  force  of  the 
original  character  is  seen  to  regain  its  lost  ascendancy 
The  passionate  grief  of  the  King  over  the  little  j^^^  ^ 
mfant  bom  to  Bathsheba  is  the  first  direct  indi-  ^  ^^^^^ 

1  Fa,  Kxxii.  11.  ^    ^  CaxlyWa  Heroes  tmd  Her<h  Worship^  ^  7% 
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cation  of  that  depth  of  parental  affection  which  fills  so 
large  a  part  of  David's  subsequent  story.  His  impene- 
trable seclusion  during  the  illness  of  the  child,  the  elder 
brothers  gathering  round  to  comfort  him,  the  sudden 
revulsion  of  thought  after  the  child's  death,  with  one 
of  those  very  few  indications  of  belief  in  another  life 
that  break  through  the  silence  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, *^  1  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me,* 
—  are  proofe  that^  through  all  his  lapses  into  savage 
cruelty  and  reckless  self-indulgence,  there  still  remained 
a  fountain  of  feeling  within,  as  fresh  and  pure  as  when 
he  fed  his  father^s  flocks  and  won  the  love  of  Jonathan. 

But,  though  the  ^  free  spirit  *•  and  ^  clean  heart  ^  of 
The  effecto  David  camc  back,  and  though  he  rallied  from 
amy.  ^^  thc  loss  of  his  infant  child;  though  the  birth 
of  Solomon  was  as  auspicious  as  if  nothing  had  oc- 
curred to  trouble  the  victorious  return  from  the  con- 
quest of  Ammon ;  the  clouds  from  this  time  gathered 
over  David's  fortunes,  and  henceforward  "the  sword 
**  never  departed  from  his  house.**  ^  Ite  crime  itself 
had  sprung  from  the  lawless  and  licentious  life,  fostered 
by  the  polygamy  which  David  had  been  the  first  to 
introduce ;  and  out  of  this  same  pdygamy  sprang  the 
terrible  retribution.* 

In  order  fuUy  to  understand  what  follows,  we  must 

return  to  the  internal  relations  of  the  royal  family.     In 

his  early  youth  he  had,  like  his  countrymen  generally, 

but  one  wife,  the  Princess  Michal.     Her  ardent 

love  for  him,  his  adventurous  mode  of  winning 

i  2  Sam.  xii.  10.  forty  years  of  2  Sam.  xv.  7  (Jerome, 

*  The  Jewish  tradition  made  tlie  'Qu,  Hth,  ad  loc.),  to  be  the  interval 

ofience  of  David,  which  ealled  down  between  the  crime  and  the  pwiish- 

these   ealamities,    to    be  '  the    fraud  ment.    Contrast  the  far  superior  moi^ 

which  caused  the    massacre  of  the  ality  of  the  Biblical  narrative. 
prVMts  at  Kd),  and  intetpreted  tlie 


iMtt.zziv;  as  FAicorr.  It? 

tier  hand,  the  skiU  and  courage  with  which  she  asnstod 
hi8  escape,  —  we  have  ab<eady  seen.  Then  came  her 
second  marriage  with  her  neighbor  Phaltiel,  her  exile 
with  him  across  the  Jordan,  his  bitter  lamentatioii  when 
on  ^e  border  of  their  common  tribe  he  was  parted 
fi\>m  her  at  Bahurim,  the  probable  estrangement  be- 
tween her  and  David,  and  the  final  breach  when  her 
regal  pride  and  his  eager  devotion  were  brought  into 
coUisioa  on  the  day  of  his  entrance  into  Jerusalem. 
Whether,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  she  retmned  td 
Fhaltiel,  or  whether,  as  the  sacred  narrative  seems  to 
impiy,  she  remained  seduded  within  the  palace,  her 
hufiuence  benoeforth  ceased 

The  King's  nimierous  concubines^  were  placed  to- 
gether in  his  own  house.  But  the  six  wives  -vnveaand 
whom  he  had  brought  from  his  wanderings  and  «««»«**>»'»«^ 
from  Hebron  •*-  to  whom  he  had  now  added  a  seventh, 
Bathsheba  (if  not  more  %  lived,  as  it  would  seem,  with 
tiidr  children,  each  in  separate  est«^ilishments  &(  their 
own.^  With  tiiem,  as  we  have  seen,  there  lived  on 
terms  of  intimacy  their  cousins^  who  stood  to  them, 
however,  from  their  superior  age,  rather  in  the  rdation 
of  uncles:  Each  of  the  princes  had  his  royal  mule.* 
The  princesses  were  distinguished  by  the  long  sleeves  * 
of  their  robes. 

Hie  eldest  of  the  Princes  was  Amnon,  the  son  of 
AhinoaaoQ,  whom  the  King  cherished  as  ihe  heir 
to  the  throne,  with  an  affection  amounting  air 
most  to  awa^    His  intlma^te  friend  in  the  family  was  his 

1  2  Stm.  TW.  le.    ThM  the  ten  left  ^  2  SaoL  xiiL  7,  20. 

behind  in  Jerusalem  were  kmt  a  part  <  Jbid.  29. 

of  the  whole  establishment,  appears  &  Ibid.  18  (Hebr.);  comp.  Cant,  y 

from  zix.  5w  8,  and  see  Josepbus,  AhL  vii.  S,  {  1. 

*  2  Sam.  v.  ISj;  1  Chr.  xiv.  S.  •  Ibid.  5,  21  (LXX.). 
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cousin  Jonadaby  one  of  those  characters  ^  who  in  great 
houses  pride  themselves  on  being  acquainted  and  on 
dealing  with  all  the  secrets  of  the  family.  This  was 
one  group  in  the  royal  circle.  Another  consisted  of  the 
two  children  of  Maacah^  the  princess  of  Geshur,  —  Ab- 
salom and  his  sister  Tamar,  the  only  two  of 
piu-ely  royal  descent  In  all  of  them  the 
beauty  for  which  the  house  of  Jesse  was  renowned  — 
David's  brothers,  David  himself,  Adonijah,  Solomon  — 
seemed  to  be  concentrated.  Absalom  especially  was  in 
this  respect  the  very  flower  and  pride  of  the  whole 
nation.  "  In  all  Israel  there  was  none  to  be  praised  for 
^^  his  beauty,"  like  him.  "  From  the  crown  of  his  head 
"  to  the  sole  of  his  foot  there  was  no  blemish  in  him.** 
The  magnificence  of  his  hair  was  something  wonderful 
Year  by  year  or  month  by  month  its  weight  was  known 
and  counted.  He  had  a  sheep-farm  near  Ephraim  or 
Ephron,  a  few  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Jerusalem,  and 
another  property  near  the  Jordan  Valley,  where  he  had 
erected  a  monument  to  keep  alive  the  remembrance  of 
his  name,  firom  the  melancholy  feeling  that  the  three 
sons  who  should  have  preserved  his  race  had  died  be- 
fore him.^  He  had,  however,  one  daughter,  who  after- 
wards carried '  on  the  royal  line  in  her  child,  called, 
after  her  grandmother,  Maacah,  and  destined  to  play 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  the  divided  king- 
dom.®  This  daughter  was  named  Tamar,  afl^r  her 
aunt  The  elder  Tamar,  like  her  brother  and 
her  niece,  was  remarkable  for  her  extraordinary 
beauty,*  whence  perhaps  she  derived  her  name,  "the 
"palm-tree,"  the  most  graceful  of  oriental  trees.  For 
this,  and  for  the  homely  art  of  making  a  peculiar  kind  • 

1  2  Sam.  xiii.  4,  5,  82,  85.  ^2  Sam.  ziii. ;  1  xiy.  27. 

2  lh\d  23,  xviii.  18.  6  2  Sam.  xiii.  6,  8,  9. 
«  See  Lecture  XXXVI. 
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M  r^akea.  the  i^rincesd  had  acquired  a  renown  wlAdk 
FMched  beyond  tiie  Aecliuioii  of  her  brotber^s  house  dt 
ail  die  dnde  of  the  royal  family. 

There  had  beea  bo  doud  to  distiuh  the  sereoe  reU- 
tions  of  these  diffen^rt  gnnaps  till  the  &tal  day  wheft 
AiBBon,  who  had  long  wasted  away,  ^ro wn  ^  morning 
^  by  morning  paler  and  pider,  leaaer  and  leaner,"  ftom 
a  desperate  passion  for  fats  half«ister  Tamar,  —  ^t  huA 
ccmtiived,  throiigh  die  management  <^  Jonadab,  to  a^ 
ocHnphsh  his  evU  design.  It  was  a  aioineiit  long  remem^ 
bered  as  ^  tbe  beginning  of  woes,'"  when  on  his  brutal 
iMktred  succeeding  to  his  brutal  passion,  she  found  her- 
self driven  out  of  the  Wou^  and  in  a  frens&y  of  grief 
and  indignation  tore  off  the  sleeves  from  her  royal 
Sfrf)es,  and,  with  her  bare  lUrms,  clasped  on  her  head 
the  iMindfuls  of  a^es  which  she  had  snatched  fixMH 
the  ground,  and  rushed  to  and  fro  through  the  street 
screaming  akrad,  till  she  encountered  her  brother  Ab^ 
Balom,  and  by  him'  was  taken  into  his  own  house.  Th^ 
King  was  afiidd  or  unwOiing  to  punish  the  crime  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne.  But  on  Absalom,  as  her  brother, 
devolved,  according  to  Eastern^  notions,  4^  dreadfid 
duty,  the  ingbtfial  pleasure,  of  avenging  his  sister^s 
wrong.  All  tbe  Princes  were  invited  by  him  to  a  pa8>> 
toncai.  festival  at  his  country^hoiase,  and  tiiere  Harder  of 
Anmon  was  dain  by  his  brother's  retamers.  ^Amaum. 
Hiere  was  a  general  alann.  It  would  seem  as  if  (^ere 
was  something  desperate  in  Absalom's  character  which 
made  those  around  him  feel  that  there  was  an  iia^ 
measurable  vista  df  vengeance  opened.  The  oihet 
Princes  rudied  to  their  mules  and  galloped  back  to 
Jerusalem.  The  exaggerated  news  had  already  reached 
tlieir  father  that  aU  had  perished.    Jonadab  reassured 

1  Aa  in  Gen.  zxxiv.  35,  31. 
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him.  Still,  the  truth  was  dark  enough;  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  loss  which  appears  to  have  been  deeply 
felt,  not  only  by  the  King,  but  by  the  whole  family, 
Absalom  was  forced  to  retire  to  exile  beyond  the  limits 
of  Palestine,  to  his  father-inlaw's  comrt  at  Geshur. 

But  much  as  the  King  had  loved  Amnon,  he  loved 
Absalom  more :  Joab,  always  loyal,  always  ready,  saw 
that  he  only  needed  an  excuse  to  recall  the  absent  son, 
and  by  a  succession  of  devices,  Absalom  was  brought 
back  first  to  his  country  property,  and  then  to  Jerusalem 
Conspirtcy  itsclf.^  But  mcauwhilc,  he  himself  had  been 
of  Absalom,  alienated  fix)m  David  by  his  long  exile.  He 
found  himself  virtually  chief  of  the  King's  sons.  That 
strength  and  violence  of  will  which  made  him  terrible 
among  his  brethren  was  now  to  vent  iteelf  against  his 
&ther.  He  courted  popularity  by  constantly  appearing 
in  the  royal  seat  of  judgment,  in  the  gateway  of  Jeru- 
salem.  He  affected  royal  state  by  the  unusual  display 
of  chariots  and  war-horses,  and  runners  to  precede  him.* 
Under  pretext  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Hebron,  possibly  as 
the  Patriarchal  sanctuary,  perhaps  only  as  his  own  birth- 
place, he  there  set  up  his  claims  to  the  throne,  and  be- 
came suddenly  the  head  of  a  formidable  revolt  In 
that  ancient  capital  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  he  would  find 
adherents  jealous  of  their  own  elected  king's  absorption 
into  the  nation  at  large.  And  not  far  o£^  amongst  the 
southern  hills,  in  GUoh,  dwelt  the  renowned  Ahit^ophel, 
wisest  of  all  the  Israelite  statesmen.  According  to  the 
traditional  interpretation  of  several  of  the  Psalms,'  he 
was  in  the  closest  confidence  with  David,  though,  if  we 
may  trust  the  indications  of  the  history,  he  had,  through 

1  See  the  comments  of  Thenius.         years  in  verse  7,  should  probably  be 
•  S  SauL  XV.  1.  The  date  of  "  forty  "    "  four.*    See  Ewald,  liL  21 7,  227. 

8  Ps.xli.,9;  Iv.  12-14,21. 
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tile  wrongs  of  his  granddaughter  Bathsheba^  the  deepest 
personal  reasons  for  enmity. 

It  was  apparently  early  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
after  he  had  received  the  news  of  the  rebellion  that  the 
King  left  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  There  is  no  single 
day  ^  in  the  Jewish  history  of  which  so  elaborate  an  ao- 
count  remains  as  of  this  memorable  flight  There  is 
none,  we  may  add,  that  combines  so  many  of  David's 
characteristics,  —  his  patience,  his  high-spirited  religion, 
his  generosity,  his  calculation :  we  miss  only  his  daring 
courage.  Was  it  crushed,  for  tibe  moment,  by  the  weight 
of  parental  grie^  or  of  bitter  remorse  ? 

Every  stage  of  the  mournful  procession  was  marked 
by  some  peculiar  incident  He  left  the  city,  ^^^^  ^ 
accompanied  by  his  whole  coiurt  N^ne  of  his  ^^***' 
household  remained,  except  ten  of  the  women  of  the 
harem,  whom  he  sent  back,  apparently  to  occupy  the 
Palace.  The  usual  array  of  mules  and  asses  was  left 
behind.  They  were  all  on  foot  The  first  halt  was  at 
a  spot  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  known  as  ^'  the  Far 
House."  *  The  second  was  by  a  solitary  olive-tree  '  that 
stood  by  the  road  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Jordan. 
Here  the  long  procession  formed  itself  The  body-guard 
of  Philistines  moved  at  the  head :  then  followed  the 
great  mass  of  the  regular  soldiery :  next  came  the  high 
officers  of  the  court ;  and  last,  immediately  before  the 
King  himself,  the  six  hundred  warriors,  his  ancient^ 
companions,  with  their  wives  and  chUdren.  ^^^ 
Amongst  these  David  observed  Ittai  of  Gath, 

1  Strange  that  it  should  have  been        ^  2  Sam.  xv.  17;  A.  V.  *'  a  place 
reserved  for  Ewald  (iil  228-235)  to    that  was  far  off." 
have  first  dwelt  on  this  remarkable        3  2  Sam.  xv.  18  (LXX.). 
met    In  what  follows  I  am  indebted        <  Ewald,  iii.  177  note.    According 
to  bim  at  eveiy  torn.  to  the  probable  reading  of  Gibhorim 

for  Oiiiim. 
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mid  with  tiie  true  nobleness  of  his  cfaaimcter  entreated 
the  PliilistiDe  chief  not  to  peril  his  own  or  his  ooimtiy- 
men's  lives  in  live  service  of  a  fiilien  aod  a  stranger  sov- 
eloign.  But  Ittai  declared  his  r^olutioii  (with  a  fervor 
whi<^  almost  inevitabiy  recalls  a  like  professicm  made 
almost  on  the  -same  spot  to  the  Great  Descendant  of 
David  ^  centuries  afterwards)  to  follow  him  in  life  and  in 
death.  The  King  lu^oepted  his  faithful  service ;  and  call- 
ing him  to  his  side,  they  mdvanoed  to  the  head  of  the 
march,  imd  passed  over  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Kidron, 
followed  close  by  the  guards  and  tiieir  children.  It  was 
the  signal  that  he  was  determined  on  flight ;  and  a  wail 
of  grief  rose  from  the  whole  procession,  which  seemed 
to  be  echoed  back  by  mountain  and  valley,  as  if  ^  the 
*^  whole  land  wept  with  a  loud  voice,"  At  tfaas  poim 
they  were  overtaken  by  another  procession,  consisting 
of  the  Levites  and  the  two  Priests,  Zadok  and  Abiathar, 
bringing  tlie  ark  from  its  place  on  tihe  hiU^  of  Zion  to 
accompany  the  King  in  his  flight  There  is  a  kS^^- 
ence  in  the  conduct  of  ihe  rival  IViests  which  seems 
to  indicate  their  diflei^nt  ^ades  of  loyalty.  Zadok 
remained  by  ihe  ark ;  Abia;thar  went  apart 
on  the  mountain  side,'  apparently  waiting  to 
vnitch  the  stream  of  followers  as  h  flowed  past  With 
a  spirit  worthy  of  the  King  who  was  Prophet  as  well 
BS  Priest,  David  refased  this  new  aid.  He  would  not 
use  the  ark  as  a  (diarm ;  he  had  too  much  reverence  ibr 
it  to  risk  it  in  his  personal  peril.  He  reminded  Zwiok 
that  he  too  hy  his  prophetic  imnght  ou^it  to 
have  known  better.    "  Thau  a  seer ! "    It  was  a 

i  Matt,  xxvi.  S5.  .hill4op,  which  was  supposed  to  have 

*  iSam.  XV.  24,d^B«<!^tip(JjXX.).  xetarned  the  answer  wliich   guided 

*  Aoeordk^  to  ihe  Jewish  tradition,  David's  refusal  to  ^allow  the  pNiKrofis 
wO  consult  the  Divine  orac^  on  the  of  the  ark  (tlerome,  Qu.  Heh.  ad  loc.). 
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where  the  agility  of  their  two  Bons  wad  likely  to 
be  of  mcHne  avail  tl^ui  the  officious  eeal  of  the  chief 
Priests.  To  them  he  left  ihe  charge  of  bringing  him 
tidii^  ftom  the  capital,  and  passed  onwards  to  the 
JoadaB.  Aaotber  burnt  of  wild  lament  broke  out  as  the 
procession  tamed  up  the  mo^mtau  pathway ;  the  Kii^g 
leadnig  the  hmg  dirge,  which  was  taken  np  ^  down  the 
slope  of  Olivet.  The  King  drew  his  cloak  over  his 
head,^  and  the  rest  did  the  same;  he  only  distunguiBfaed 
by  his  iznsandalied  feet  At  the  top  of  ^e  mountaa, 
oonsecraibed  by  one  of  the  altars  in  that  age  common  on 
1^  hifl-tops  of  Palestine,  and  apparently  used 
Jmbitui^y  by  David,  they  were  met  by  Husiiai 
the  Archite,  ^  the  fr^d,"  as  ha  waa  cfficislly  called,  of 
tiie  Ein^.  Tbe  priestly  gamMAt,^  which  he  wore  after 
Hue  fiishion,  as  it  would  seem,  of  David's  ^irf  officen^, 
was  torn,  and  his  head  was  ameared  with  dn^t,  in  Hie 
aigony  of  lus  grief  In  him  David  saw  his  first  gleam 
of  hope.  For  warlike  purposes  he  was  useless ;  but  of 
politdcal  stratagem  he  was  a  master.  A  moment  before, 
the  tidings  had  come  of  <he  treason  of  AhithopheL  Ite 
fi*nstrate  his  designs,  Huahai  was  sent  back,  just  in  time 
to  meet  Absalom  arriving  &om  Hebron. 

It  was  notdn  whai  David  paased  over  the  mountain 
top,  and  now,  as  Jerusalem  was  fe^  bdiind,  and  the 
new  prospect  opened  before  him,  two  new  characters 
appeared,  both  in  connection  with  the  faostiie  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  whose  territory  they  were  entering.  One  of 
them  was  Ziba,  slave  of  Mephibosheth,  taking 
advantage  of  the  civil  war  to  make  his  own 
fortunes,  and  bringing  the  story  that  Mephibosheth  had 
gone  over  to  the  rebels,  in  the  hope  of  a  restoration 

^  Comp.  S  Smb.  xiz.  4^  and  Mark        s  «  Sara.  xv.  83;   Cukineik;  r^ 
siv.  7S,  focdub^  hAau.  af^wva;  A.  V.  **  oMt" 
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of  the  dynasty  of  his  grandfather  SauL  The  Kmg 
gratefully  accepted  his  offering,  took  the  stores  of  breads 
dates/  grapes,  and  wine  for  his  followers,  and,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  indignation,  granted  to  Ziba  the  whole  property 
of  Mephibosheth.  At  Bahurim,  also  on  the  downward 
pass,  he  encountered  another  member  of  the  fallen 
dynasty,  Shimei,  the  son  of  Grera.^  His  house 
was  just  within  the  borders  of  Benjamin,  on  t^e 
spot  where  —  apparently  for  this  reason  — Michal,  the 
princess  of  that  same  house,  had  left  her  husband,  Phal- 
tieL  All  the  fury  of  the  rival  dynasties,  with  all  the 
foul  names  which  long  feuds  had  engendered,  burst 
forth  as  the  two  parties  here  came  into  collision.  On 
the  one  side  the  fierce  Benjamite  saw  ^  the  Man  of 
Blood,"  stained,  as  it  must  have  seemed  to  him,  with 
the  slaughter  of  Abner  and  Ishbosheth,  and  tJie  seven 
princes  whose  cruel  death  at  Gibeon  was  fresh  in  the 
national  recollection.  On  the  other  side  the  wild  sons 
of  Zeruiah  saw  in  Shimei  one  of  the  "  dead  dogs,"  *  or 
"dogs'  heads,"  according  to  the  offensive  language 
bandied  to  and  fro  amongst  the  political  rivals  of  that 
age.  A  deep  ravine  parted  the  Bang's  march  from  the 
house  of  the  furious  Benjamite.  But  along  the  ridge 
he  ran,  throwing  stones  as  if  for  the  adulterer^s  piinish- 
ment,  or  when  he  came  to  a  patch  of  dust  on  the  dry 
hill-side,  taking  it  up,  and  scattering  it  over  the  royal 
party  below,  with  the  elaborate  curses  of  which  only 
eastern  partisans  are  fully  masters,  —  curses  which 
David  never  forgot,*  and  of  which,  according  to  the 

1  2  Sam.  zTi.  1  (LXX.).  ^  2  Sam.  xvi. ;  comp.  1  Sam.  xxiv. 

s  In  the  Jewish  traditions,  he  was  14 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  8. 
identified  with  Nebat,  father  of  Jero-        ^  See  1   Kings  ii.  8.    It  was  be- 

boam,  "first  of  the  house  of  Joseph"  lieved  to  spell  out  the  words  Adulr 

(2  Sam.  xix.  20).    See  Jerome,  Qu.  terer,  Afoabite,  /nfidel,  Xeper,  iibom-> 

Heb.  on  2  Sam.  xvi.  inable  (Jerome,  Qu.  Heb,  ad.  loc.). 
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Jewish  tradition,  every  letter  was  significant  The 
companions  of  David,  who  felt  an  insult  to  their  master 
as  an  injury  to  themselves,  could  hardly  restrain  them- 
selves. Abishai  —  with  a  fiery  zeal,  which  reminds  us 
of  the  sons  of  Thunder  centuries  later  —  would  fain 
have  rushed  across  the  defile,  and  cut  off  the  head  of 
the  blaspheming  rebel  One  alone  retained  his  calmness. 
The  King,  with  a  depth  of  feeling  undisturbed  by  any 
political  animosities,  bade  them  remember  that  after 
the  d^ertion  of  his  favorite  son  anything  was  tolerable, 
and  (with  the  turn  of  thought  so  natural  to  an  Oriental) 
i^at  the  curses  of  the  Benjamite  might  divert  some 
portion  of  the  Divine  anger  firom  himself,  and  tiiat  they 
were  in  a  certain  sense  the  direct  words  of  God  Him- 
self" ^  The  exiles  passed  on,  and  in  a  state  of  deep 
exhaustion  reached  the  Jordan  valley,  and  there  rested 
after  the  long  eventful  day,*  at  the  ford  or  bridge  *  of 
the  river.  Amongst  the  thickets  of  the  Jordan,  the 
asses  of  Ziba  were  unladen,  and  the  weary  travellers 
refireshed  themselves,  and  waited  for  tidings  firom  Jeru- 
salem. It  must  have  been  long  after  nightfall,  that  the 
jojrful  sound  was  heard  of  the  two  youths,  sons  of  the 
High  Priests,  bursting  in  upon  the  encampment  with 
ihe  news  from  the  capital. 

Absalom  had  arrived  from  Hebron  almost  immedi- 
ately after  David's  departure;  and,  by  the  counaciof 
advice  of  Ahithophel,  took  the  desperate  step  ^*"^op*»«'» 
—  the  decisive  assumption,  according  to  Oriental  usage, 
of  royal  rights  —  of  seizing  what  remained  of  the  royal 
harem  in  the  most  public  and  offensive  manner.     The 

1  ^  The  Lord  hath  said  nnto  him,        ^  2  Sam.  xvi.  14,  xvii.  22. 
Cone  DaTid  .  .  .  Let  him  cane,  for        '  Joseph.  Ant,  vii.  11,  §  2. 
tlie  Lord  hath  biddeti  him."    (2  Sam. 
»Ti.  10, 11.) 
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next  adTice  was  equally  bold.  The  aged  oouittieUor 
oflfered,  hiniself,  thai  very  night,  to  pursue'  and  cut  off 
the  King  before  he  had  crossed  the  Jordaot  That  smgk 
deadi  would  close  the  civil  war.  The  nation  would 
return  to  her  legitimate  Prince,  as  a  brkie  to  her  hua- 
band^  But  tiow  another  adviser  had  appeared  on  Uie 
stage, -*-- Hushai^  fresh  frcwn  the  top  of  <Hivet> 
with  his  fidse  professions  of  rebellioii,  with  his 
ingenious  scheme  for  saving  his  royal  master.  He  drew 
a  picture  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  fcdlowing  Ahi- 
thophePs  counsel,  and  sketched  the  scheme  of  a  general 
campaign.  It  shows  how  deejdy  seated  was  the  dread 
of  David's  activity  and  courage,  even  in  this  decline  of 
his  fortunes,  that  such  a  counsel  ahould  have  swayed  the 
mind  of  die  rebel  Prince.  It  was  uiged  with  all  the 
force  of  Eastern  poetry.  The  she4)ear  in  the  open  field 
robbed  of  her  whelps,  the  wild  boar  ^  in  the  Jordan  val- 
ley, would  not  be  fiercer  than  the  old  King  and  his 
faithful  followers.  David,  as  of  old,  would  be  concealed 
In  some  deep  cave,  or  on  some  iaaooesstble  hill,  a^d  all 
pursuit  would  be  as  vain  as  that  of  Saul  on  the  crags  of 
SkigedL  An  army  must  be  got  together  capable  of  aub- 
merging  him  as  in  a  diower  of  dew,  or  of  dragging  the 
fortress  in  which  he  may  have  been  intrenched,  stone  by 
atooe,  into  the  valley.  Absalom  gave  way  to  the  ftlse 
counsellor^  and  Hushai  immediately  sent  off  his  emia* 
saries  to  David.  Near,  if  not  close  underneath  the 
eastern  waUs  of  Jerusalem,  was  a  spring,  known  as  the 
^fullers'  spring,"'  where  the  two  sons  of  Zadok  and 
Abiathar  lay  ensconced^  waiting  for  their  <Mxler8  for  the 
King.    Thither,  like  the  women  at  Jerusalem  now,  came, 

1  2  Sam.  zTii.  9  <LXX^  «f  Joab^"    er   ttore    proUbly    tii# 

9  Ibid.  8  (LXX.).  *'  Sprv^  of  the  ViiigiB."    See  Eir* 

'  En-TOgel,  either  the  prefent "  well    rookl,  in  DlclUmary  oflht  BMe. 
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probably  as  it  to  wash  or  to  draw  water^  the  female  slave 
of  their  fathers'  house,  with  the  secret  tidings  which 
they  were  to  convey,  urging  the  King  to  immediate 
flight  They  crossed  as  fast  as  their  swift  feet  could 
carry  them  over  Mount  Olivet.  Absalom  had  already 
caught  scent  of  them,  and  his  runners  were  hard  upon 
their  track.  Aside,  even  into  the  village  of  Bahurim, 
the  hostile  village  of  Shimei  and  Phaltiel,  they  darted. 
In  it  was  a  friendly  house  which  they  sought  In  its 
courts  they  climbed  down  a  well,  over  the  mouth  of 
which  their  host's  wife  spread  a  cloth  with  a  heap  of 
com,  and  with  an  equivocal  reply  turned  aside  the  pur- 
suers. The  youths  hasted  on  down  the  pass,  woke  up 
the  King  from  his  sleep,  called  upon  him  to  cross  ^^  the 
water,"  ^  and  before  the  bi'eak  of  day,  the  whole  party 
were  in  safety  on  the  farther  side. 

It  has  been  conjectured  with  much  probability  that 
as  the  first  sleep  of  that  evening  was  commemorated  in 
the  4th  Psalm,  so  in  the  3d  is  expressed  the  feeling  of 
David's  thankfiilness  at  the  final  close  of  those  twenty- 
four  hours  of  which  every  detail  has  been  handed  down, 
as  if  with  the  consciousness  of  their  importance  at  the 
time.  He  had  ^  laid  him  down  in  peace "  that  night 
^  and  slept ; "  for  in  that  great  defection  of  man,  ^^  the 
^  Lord  alone  had  caused  him  to  dwell  in  safety.  He  had 
^  laid  down  and  slept  and  awaked,  for  the  Lord  had  sus- 
^  tained  him."  The  tradition  of  the  Septuagint  ascribes 
the  143d  Psalm  to  the  time  ^  when  his  son  was  piursu- 
^  ing  him."  Some  at  least  of  its  contents  might  well 
belong  to  that  night  ^^  Enter  not  into  judgment  with 
**  thy  servant^  0  Lord,  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  man  liv- 
*ing  be  justified."  "Cause  me  to  hear  thy  lovingkind- 
^  ness  in  the  morning ;  for  in  thee  do  I  trust :  cause  me 

1  Sa  tlie  river  is  apparently  called,  both  in  xvii.  20  and  21. 
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^  to  know  tbe  wny  wherdn  I  should  walk ;  for  I  lift  up 

*  my  soul  unto  ihee."  * 

There  is  another  group  of  iPsalms^^^the  Ust,  <he  SStfa, 
X)^^  of  *^®  69th,  and  the  109Ui — in  which  a  long  pop- 
▲hiUMpkti.  ^j.  belief  has  seen  an  amplification  of  David's 
bitter  cty^  ^O  Lord,  turn  the  counsel  of  Ahithophd  into 
^  foolishness."'  Mcmy  of  the  circumstances  agree.  The 
4readAil  imprecations  in  those  Psahns — unequi^ed  tor 
vehemence  in  any  other  part  of  the  sacred  writings  •^^ 
correspond  with  the  passion  of  David's  own  expressions. 
The  greatoess,  too,  of  Ahithophel  himself  in  the  history 
is  worthy  of  the  importance  ascribed  to  the  object  o£ 
those  awM  maledictions.  That  oracular  wisdom,  which 
made  Im  house  a  kind  of  shrine,*  seems  to  move  the 
spirit  of  the  sacred  writer  with  an  involuntary  sulminir 
tion.  Everywhere  he  is  treated  with  a  touch  oi  awfiil 
reverence.  When  he  dies,  the  interest  of  the  plot  ceases, 
and  his  death  is  given  with  a  stately  grandeur,  quhe 
unlike  the  mixture  of  the  terrible  and  the  contemptible 
which  has  sometimes  gathered  round  the  end  of  tfaoae 
whom  the  religious  sentiment  of  mankind  has  placed 
%mder  its  ban.  ^When  he  saw  that  his  counsel  was  not 
^  followed,  he  saddled  his  ass  "  '^-  the  ass,  on  which  he^ 
like  all  the  magnates  of  Israel  exc^t  the  royal  family^ 
made  his  Journeys, — he  mounted  the  southern  hills,  in 
which  his  native  city  lay  —  ^and  put  his  household 
^in  order,  and  hanged  liimsei^  and  died,  and  was 
^  buried,"  not  like  an  excommunicated  outcast,  but  like 
«  venerable  Patriarch,  "^in    the   sepulchre  of  his  fiir 

*  ther." 

With  the  close  of  that  eventfiil  day,  a  doud  rests  on 
the  subsequent  history  of  the   rebellion.    For  three  ^ 

1  Ps.  cxliii.  2,  8.  )  2  S&m.  xvi.  23. 

*  2  Sam.  XV.  ftl.  «  W^  xxrr.  IS  <fiMMAd,m  235). 
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months  longer  it  seems  to  have  lasted.  Absalom  WM 
formally  anointed  King.*  Amasa — his  cousin^  but  by 
his  father^s  side  of  wild*  Arabian  blood — ^took  Ae 
command  of  the  army^  which,  accdrding  to  Huslmi's 
counsel,  had  been  raised  from  the  whole  country,  and 
with  this  he  crossed  the  Jordan  in  pursuit  of  tho 
King. 

David  meantime  was  secure  in  the  fortress  of  Mahar 
naim,  the  ancient  Tran&Jordanio  sanctuwy,  t)aviatt 
which  had  formerly  sheltered  the  rival  house  of  *'-'*— *ti 
SauL  Three  potentates  of  that  paston^  diskict  came 
forward  at  once  to  his  support  3K>bi,  the  son  of  David's 
ancient  friend  Nahash,  kmg  of  Ammon,  perhaps  put 
by  David  *  in  his  brother  Hanun's  place ;  Machir,  the 
0on  of  Ammiel,  the  former  protector  of  Mephibosheth ; 
Barsillai,  an  aged  chief  of  vast  wealth  and  influence^ 
periiaps  the  father  of  Adriel,  the  husband  of  Merab.* 
Their  connection  with  David's  enemies,  whether  of  tbe 
house  of  Saul  or  of  Ammon,  was  overbalanced  by  ear- 
lier alliances  with  David,  or  by  their  respect  for  hinb> 
Belf  personally.  They  brought^  with  tiie  profuse  iibep- 
aiity  of  An^s,  the  butter,  cheese,  wheat,  barley,  flour, 
parched  com,  beans,  lentiles,  pulse,  honey,  sheep,  with 
which  the  forests  axtd  pastures  of  Gilead  abounded,  and 
on  which  the  historian  dwells  as  if  he  had  been  himoelf 
one  of  «the  hungry  and  weaiy  and  thirsty '^  who  had 
revelled  in  the  delightfhl  stores  thus  placed  before 
them.  «The  fearfiilness  and  ta^mbKng"  which  had 
been  upon  David  were  now  over.  He  had  fled  "  on  the 
^  wings  of  a  dove  far  away  into  the  wilderness,"  and 
was  at  rest    EBs  spirit  revived  within  him.    He  arranged 

1  2  Sam.  zix.  10.  '  Jerome  (Qu.  ffeb,  on  2   Sam. 

t  1  Cbr.  D.  17.  xvii.  27). 

4  1  Sam.  xTiti.  19;  2  Sam.  z».  S» 
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lus  army  into  three  divisions.  Joab  and  Abishai  com- 
manded two.  The  third,  where  we  might  have  ex- 
pected to  find  Benaiah,  was  imder  the  faithfiil  IttaL 
For  a  moment,  the  King  wished  to  place  himself  at 
their  head.  But  his  life  was  worth  ^^  ten  thousand  men,** 
and  he  accordingly  remamed  behind  m  the  fortress. 
The  first  battle  took  place  in  the  "forest  of  Ephraim." 
The  exact  spot  of  the  conflict^  the  origin  of  the  name,^ 
so  strange  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  details  of  the 
engagement,  are  alike  imknown.  We  see  only  the 
close,  which  has  evidently  been  preserved  from  the 
mournful  interest  which  it  awakened  in  the  national 
mind.  In  the  interlacing  thickets,  so  unusual  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan,  so  abundant  on  the  east,  which  the 
Ammonite  wars  had  made  familiar  to  David's  veterans, 
p^tij  ^jf  the  host  of  Absalom  lost  its  way.  Absalom 
Abeaiom.  rising  at  full  spccd  ou  his  royal  mule,  suddenly 
met  a  detachment  of  David's  army,  and  darting  aside 
through  the  wood,  was  caught  by  the  head  —  possibly 
entangled  by  his  long  hair  *  —  between  the  thick  boughs 
of  an  overhanging  tree,  known  by  the  name  of  "The 
Great  Terebinth,"  swept  *  ofi*  the  animal,  and  there  re- 
mained suspended.  None  of  the  ordinary  soldiers  ven- 
tured to  attack  the  helpless  Prince.  Joab  alone  took 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  breaking  David's  or- 
ders. He  and  his  ten  attendants  formed  a  circle  round 
the  gigantic  tree,  enclosing  its  precious  victim,  and  first 
by  his  three  pikes,  then  by  their  swords,  accomplished 

1  Unless  it  be  connected  with  the  of  the  Bible,  in  the  case  of  a  town 

strong    fortress,    apparently    in    the  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan.     See  2 

neighborhood  of  Bethshean,  which  in  Chr.    xiii.    19    (Heb.),    and    article 

the  later  history  is  called  Ephron  (1  £phrain  in  Diet,  of  the  Bible. 

Mace.  V.  46;  2  Mace.  xii.  27).    The  *  Josephus,  AnL  vii.  10,  §  2. 

same  transformation  from  £phrain  3  2  Sara,  xviii.  9  (Heb.  and  LXX.). 
to  Ephron  actually  exists  in  the  Text 
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the  bloody  work.  Hard  by  was  a  well-known  ditch  or 
pit>  of  vast  dimensions.  Into  this  the  corpse  was  thrown, 
and  covered  by  a  huge  mound  of  stones.  Mussul- 
man legends  represent  hell  as  yawning  at  the  moment 
of  his  death  beneath  the  feet  of  the  unhappy  Prince. 
The  modem  ^ews,^  as  they  pass  the  monument  in  the 
valley  of  the  Kidron,  to  which  they  have  given  his 
name,  have  buried  its  sides  deep  in  the  stones  which 
they  throw  against  it  in  execration.  Augustine  dooms 
him  to  perdition,  as  a  type  of  the  Donatists.  But  the 
sacred  writer  is  moved  only  to  deep  compassion.  The 
thought  of  that  sad  death  of  the  childless  Prince,  of  the 
desolate  calm  in  the  forest  instead  of  the  honored  grave 
that  he  had  designed  for  himself  in  the  King's  dale,  — 
probably  beside  his  beloved  sheep-walks  on  the  hills  of 
Ephraim,  —  blots  out  the  remembrance  of  the  treason 
and  rebeUion,  and  eveiy  detail  is  given  to  enhance  the 
patiios  of  the  scene  which  follows. 

The  King  sate  waiting  for  tidings  between  the  two 
gates  which  connected  the  double  city  of  the  "Two 
Camps "  of  Mahanaim.  In  the  tower  above  the  gates, 
as  afterwards  at  Jezreel,  stood  a  watchman,  to  give 
notice  of  what  he  saw.  Two  messengers,  each  endeav- 
oring to  outstrip  the  other,  were  seen  running  from 
the  forest  The  first  who  arrived  was  Ahimaaz,  the 
fleet  son  of  Zadok,  whose  peculiar  mode  of  running* 
was  known  far  and  wide  through  the  country.  He 
had  been  instructed  by  Joab  not  to  make  himself  the 
bearer  of  tidings  so  mournful,  and —  eager  as  he  had 
been  to  fulfil  his  character  of  a  good  messenger,  and 

I  Thej  represent  the  monament  to        '2  Sam.  xviit.  27,  and  possiblj  23 
have  been  erected  between  his  ca|>-    (Ewald,  iiL  287). 
tore  and  his  death.    (Jerome,  Qu. 
Heb.  ad.  loc) 
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dextecously  as  he  had  oute^pped  his  fareruxmer  hy 
the  oboice  of  hid  route  ^  —  when  it  came  to  the  pomt 
kia  heart  failed^  and  he  spdsLe  only  of  the  strange  con- 
fusion in  which  he  had  left  the  army.  At  this  mom^ftt 
the  other  messenger,  a  stranger^  —  probaUy  an  Ethio* 
|ttan  slave,^  perhaps  one  of  Joab's  ten  attendants^  — 
burst  in^  and  abruptly  revealed  the  &tal  news.  The 
passionate  burst  of  grief  which  followed  is  one  of  the 
beet  proofe  of  the  deep  and  genuine  affection  of  David's 
character.  He  rushed  into  the  watchman's  chamber 
over  the  gateway,  and  eight  times  over  repeated  ibm 
wail  of  grief  for  Absalom  his  son.  It  was  the  bdief  of 
ihe  more  merciful  of  the  Jewish  doctors  that  at  each 
cry,  one  of  the  seven  gates  of  hell  rolled  back»  and  that 
with  the  eighth^  the  lost  spirit  of  Absalom  was  rec^ved 
into  the  place  of  Paradise.^  It  was  a  sorrow  which  did 
not  confine  itself  to  words.  He  could  not  forget  the 
hand  which  had  slain  his  son.  The  iraimediate  efkot  of 
his  indignation  was  a  solemn  vow  to  supersede  Joab  by 
Amasa,  and  in  this  was  laid  the  lasting  brea^  between 
himself  and  his  nephew,  which  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  ever  forgave.^  The  memorial  of  his  grief  was 
the  response  which  it  awakened  in  the  heart  of  his 
subjects,  —  the  lament  over  the  winning  and  beautiful 
creature,  whose  diarm  outlived  the  shock  even  of  un^ 
g^ratefttl,  ungenerous^  and  unsuccessful  rebellion. 
But  stronger  even  than  his  tenderness  for  Abaalooiy 
was  the  love  of  David  for  hk  people,  and  of 
his  people  for  David.    He  acknowledged  the 

1  2  Sam.  xviii.  28,  bat  the  phrase  is  BiUiotheca  Rabbinica^  n.   127,   162. 
wnty  obscure.  See  Professor  Pluoiptre's  Reimli   of 

2  "« The  Cushite/'  2  9am.  xviii.  21,  Absalom,    in    Good    Words^  Marcli, 
22,  81,  82,  88  (Heb.).  1864. 

3  Ibid.   88 ;    xix.  4.      Bartolocci's  ^  2  Sam.  xix.  18. 
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fone  oi  Joab*^  eBfaf^aiy  to  show  hiooself  once  mor^  ui 
puUia  He  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  invc^e  the  83nnpathy 
of  ^  natiye  tribe  through  the  two  chief  Priests.  He 
came  down  from  the  eastern  hills  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jwdaai  A  feity-boat^  or  a  bridge^  of  boats>  was  in 
readiness  to  conrey  the  King  across  the  river.  On  that 
bridge^  foremost  in  his  pro£^ons  of  lojaltj,  was  the 
savf^  Shimei  of  Bahurim^  ^  first  of  the  house  of  Joseph/* 
groveling  in  penitence^  and  there,  in  spite  of  Abishai's 
OYer-recurring  a^ger,  won  from  David  the  oath  of  pro* 
teetion,  which,  in  word  at  least,  the  King  kept  sacred 
to  the  end  of  his  liib.  Next  come  the  unfortunate 
Mephibosheth,  squalid  with  the  squalor  of  his  untrimn 
med  noustache^^  his  clothes  unwashed,  his  nails  un* 
pared,  his  hmg  hair  flowing  unshorn,^  and  his  lame 
feet  ^  intended,  since  be  had  wrapt  himself  in  deep 
mourning  on  the  d^y  of  his  beneiactor's  fall  By  the 
judgmaiit -^  fair  or  im£ftir**^  between  him  and  Ziba, 
was  concluded  the  final  amnesty  with  the  house  of 
SauL^  There,  as  he  turned  away  from  the  wild  and 
hospitable  chie&  who  had  befriended  him  in  his  exile^i 
the  King  parted  i^uctantly  frt>m  the  aged  Gileadita 
BarziUai,  whem  he  vainly  tried  to  tempt  from  his  native 
forests  to  the  business  and  the  pleasures  of  the  court 
oi  JerasaleHi.  Chimham  the  son  of  BarziUai  took  hia 
fkther's  place,  and^  witih  his  descendants>  limg  remained 
in  Weatenoi  Palestine  a  witness  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
Eastern  tribes.*  On  the  other  side  the  river  stood  in 
order  the  chiefii  of  Judah^  summoned  by  2aik>k  and 

i  %  Saflk  xiz.  IS;   and  J<)0eplra^  ^  *"  WiChont  kw  woDden  feeC  M^rt 

AnL  TiL  11, 1 1«  thft  Jewish   tradttioD  (Jeiome^  Qil 

*  niid.  24  (OBb.  Mid  LXX}{  A.  Heb.  on  2  Sam.  xiiu  U}. 

V.  "beard."  &  S^  UcturQ  XZL 

' Ibid,  and  Joeeph.iln/.  villi, §8.  «Jar.xlLU.    See Lodwre XXYL 
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Abiathaty  to  welcome  back  the  ^  flesh  of  their  flesh  and 
bone  of  their  bones,"  whom  they  had  basely  deserted. 
With  them,  the  Kling  entered  his  capital,  and  the  Res- 
toration of  David  was  accomplished.^ 

Three  elements  had  been  at  work  in  the  insurrection, 
Revolt  of  — *^^  personal  struggle  of  Absalom  to  gain 
sheba.  ^j^^  throuc.  Supported  by  the  tribe  of  Judah ; 
the  still  lingering  hopes  of  the  house  of  Saul  and  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  as  indicated  in  the  suspicions  enter- 
tained against  Mephibosheth,  and  the  curses  uttered  by 
Shimei ;  and  the  deep-rooted  feeling  of  Ephraim  and 
the  northern  tribes  against  Judah,  as  intimated  in  the 
campaign  on  the  other  side  the  Jordan.  Of  these  the 
first  was  now  entirely  extinguished.  But  the  two  lat- 
ter—  never  to  be  entirely  extinguished  —  burst  into 
flame  again  under  the  guidance  of  Sheba,  a  Benjamite 
from  the  mountains  of  Ephraim.  He  is  described  as  **  a 
^  man  of  Belial,"  —  a  man  of  naughty  —  the  usual  term 
of  invective  cast  to  and  fro,*  between  the  various  parties 
in  the  state.  But  he  must  have  been  already  well 
known ;  the  effect  produced  by  his  appearance  was 
immense.  The  occasion  which  he  seized  was  the  loyal 
emulation  of  the  northern  and  southern  tribes  in  the 
great  assembly  gathered  at  Gilgal  for  the  return  of  the 
King.  He  at  that  critical  moment,  from  the  midst  of 
the  crowd,  blew  his  trumpet,  and  raised  the  cry  of 
revolt,  **To  your  tents,  O  Israel"  So  slight  was  the 
coherence  of  the  tribes  to  the  new  capital,  that  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  north  of  Judah,  followed  him.     It 

1  To  manj  English  readers,  the  Ahitbophel "  the  basis  of  bis  political 

erents  and  names  of  this  period  have  poem  on  the  court  of  King  Charles  II. 

acquired  a  double  interest  from  the  *  2  Sam.  xx.  1 ;  see  xvi.  7,  xxii.  6, 

power  and  skill  with  which  Dryden  &c. 
has  made  the  story  of  **  Absalom  and 
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was  in  &ct  all  but  an  anticipation  of  the  disruption 
under  Jeroboam.  What  the  King  feared^  was  his  occu- 
pation of  the  fortified  towns.  It  was  in  the  chase  after 
l^eba,  as  he  went  in  imdisturbed  progress  through  the 
centre  of  the  country,  that  Joab  accomplished  his  cher^ 
ished  design.  He  had  lost  his  high  post  as  commander- 
in-chief  In  the  heat  of  the  pursuit,  he  encountered  his 
rival  Amasa,  more  leisurely  engaged  in  the  same  quest 
At  the  *^  great  stone"  in  Gibeon,  the  cousins  Murder  of 
met.  Amasa  rushed  into  the  treacherous  em-  •^J'**^ 
brace  to  which  Joab  invited  him,  and  Joab,  with  the 
same  sudden  stroke  that  had  dealt  the  death-wound  of 
Abner,  plunged  his  sword,  which,  whether  by  design  or 
accident,  protruded  from  its  sheath,  deep  into  Amasa's 
bowels..  Amasa  fell:  Joab  and  Abishai  hurried  on  in 
their  pursuit.  The  dead  body  lay  soaking  in  a  pool  of 
blood  by  the  roadnside.  As  the  army  came  up,  every  one 
halted  at  the  ghastly  sights  till  the  attendant  whom  Joab 
had  left  dragged  it  aside,  and  threw  a  cloth  over  it 
Then,  as  if  the  spell  was  broken,  they  followed  Joab, 
now  once  more  captain  of  the  host  He,  when  they 
overtook  him,  presented  an  aspect  long  afterwards 
remembered  with  horror.  The  blood  ^  of  Amasa  had 
spurted  all  over  the  girdle  to  which  the  sword  was 
attached,  and  the  sandals  on  his  feet  were  red  with  the 
stains  left  by  the  falling  corpse.  But^  though  this  was 
not  forgotten  by  the  court  or  camp,  for  the  moment  all 
were  absorbed  in  the  chase  after  the  rebels.  It  seems  to 
have  been  Sheba's  intention  to  establish  himself  in  the 
fortress  of  Abel-^eth-Maacah,  in  the  northwest  extremity 
of  Palestine,  possibly  allied  to  the  cause  of  Absalom 
through  his  mother  Maacah,  whose  name  it  bore,  and  in 

^  2  Sam.  XX.  6.  1  KiDgs  u.  5.    See  Mr.  Grove  in  Du> 

*  n>id.  XX.  10,  12,  compared  with    Uonary  of  the  BtbUj  on  Abms. 

TOL.  II.  10 
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who0e  kingdom  it  was  situated.  It  was  a  city  &maus  fiir 
dae  prudence  of  its  inhabitants.  That  prudence  was  put 
to  the  test  on  the  present  occasion.  The  same  appeal 
was  addressed  to  Joab^  senae  of  the  evils  of  an  endless 
civil  war,  as  befiwre  by  Abner.^  He  demanded  only  the 
head  of  the  rebel  chief  It  was  thrown  over  the  wall  to 
lum,  and  he  retired,  and  the  great  catastrophe  of  thA 
disruption  was  averted  ibr  another  generation. 

The  closing  period  of  David's  life  is  madked  by  one 
more  dark  calamity.  The  occasion  which  led 
to  this  was  the  census  of  the  people  taken  by 
Joab  at  the  King's  orders  ;  ^  aan  attempt  not  unnaturally 
suggested  by  the  increase  of  his  power,  but  implying  s 
confidence  and  pride  alien  to  the  spirit  inculcated  or 
the  kings  of  the  chosen  people.  The  apprehension  of  a 
Nemesis  on  any  overweening  display  of  prosperity,  if 
not  consistent  with  the  highest  revelations  of  the  Divine 
nature  in  the  Gospel,  pervades  all  andent,  especially  aU 
Oriental,  religions.  A  like  feeling  is  expressed  in  the 
Mosaic  law,  which  at  every  numbering  of  the  people 
enjoins  that  a  tax  or  ransom  shaH  be  paid  by  every 
male,  ^  lest  there  be  a  plague  among  the  people ;  "^  and 
although  such  a  census  is  recorded  both  before  and 
afterwards  without  blame,  yet  there  was  evidently  some- 
thing in  David's  attitude  or  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  which  provoked  an  uneasy  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
his  subjects.  The  repugnance  even  of  the  unscrupulous 
Joab  was  such  that  he  refiised^  to  number  Levi  imd 
Benjamin.  The  King  also  hesitated  to  count  th^>se  who 
were  under  twenty  years  of  age,  seemingly  lest  on 

^  %  Sam.  ii.  26.  of  this  law,  according  to  Josephua, 

'  Ibid.    xxiv.    1-9;    1    Chr.    xxi.  AnL  viL  IS,  §  1,  consisted  David*a 

h^;  xxvii.  28,  24.  sin. 

>  Exod.  9UUL  a2.    in  ihe  B^leot  <  1  Cfar.  xad.  6. 
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vmc^  euumeration  ahould  iippear  to  oontradid;  the 
pixttoise  of  the  countless  multitudes  ^  of  Abraham's  seed 
Tl>e  final  result  was  never  recorded  in  the  "Chron- 
icles "  ^  of  King  David.  The  act  which  the  earlier  nar» 
lative  ;5tscribes  directly  to  the  prompting  of  Ood,  the 
later  Chronicler  ascribes  to  the  prompting  of  Satan. 

A  complete  survey,  with  aU  the  array  of  miUtai^ 
camf>s,  was  set  on  foot,  which  reached  to  the  i^ 
Teifextremities  of  th^  kmgdom,  and  lasted  ^^ 
for  nearly  a  year.  Before  it  was  completed,  almost  si- 
multaneously in  David's  own  mind,  and  in  the  Prophetic 
learnings  which  pointed  the  moral  of  the  political  events 
of  ihe  monarchy,  the  sense  of  its  wjrotng  — ^  whatever 
that  might  be  —  made  itself  felt  It  was  this  ijme  not 
Hathan,  but  Gad,  who  was  pharged  with  the  J)ivine 
jcebuke.  But  it  is  David  himself  who  in  the  choice 
between  the  three  calamities  offered  to  him,  utters  th^ 
Ugh  prophetic  truth  which  finds  a  response  in  the 
nobler  eouls  of  every  age.  "  Better  any  external  calam- 
*^ity  than  those  which  are  embittej:ed  by  human  violence 
"  and  weakness."  The  judgment  descended  in  the  form 
of  a  tremendous  Pestilence^. —  "  a  Death  "  as  it  is  expres- 
sively termed  in  the  original,  like  "  the  Black  Death  " 
of  the  middle  f^es.  Appearing  in  the  heat  of  the  sxmi- 
mer"*  months,  aggravated  by  the  very  greatness  of  the 
population  which  had  occasioned  the  census,v  spreading 
with  the  rapidity  of  an  Oriental  disorder  in  crowded 
liabitations,  it  flew  from  end  to  end  of  the  country  in 
'three  days,  and  at  last  approached  Jerusalem.  ,Th^ 
new  capital,  the  very  heart  of  the  nation,  the  peculiar 
glory  of  David's  reign,  seemed  to  be  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion. 

^  1  Che  zxTiL  28.  3  **  In  the  days  of  wheat-harvest.'' 

•  llnd.  24.  (2  Sam.  xxjv.  15 ;  LX:^) 
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It  is  here  that^  through  the  many  variations  ^  of  the 
two  narratives  which  record  the  event,  and  athwart 
their  figurative  language,  a  scene  emerges  which  has 
left  its  trace  on  the  history  of  Jerusalem  even  to  the 
present  day.  Immediately  outside  the  eastern  walls  of 
the  city  was  a  spot  well  known  as  belonging  to  a  wealthy 
chief  of  the  conquered  race  of  Jebus ;  one  who,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,^  was  spared  by  David  firom  old  Mend- 
ship,  perhaps  contracted  in  his  wanderings,  at  the  time 
of  the  capture  of  the  city ;  who,  according  to  the  prob- 
able interpretation  of  the  sacred  text,  had  been  the 
king*  of  the  ancient  Jebus.  His  name  is  variously 
given  in  the  original  as  Aranyah,  Ha-avamah,  Haomah, 
Araimah,  and  Oman.  On  his  property  was  a  threshing- 
floor,  beside  a  rocky  cave  where  he  and  his  sons  were 
engaged  in  threshing  the  com  gathered  in  firom  the 
harvest.'  Above  this  spot  is  said  to  have  appeared  an 
awful  vision,  such  as  is  described  in  the  later  days  of 
Jerusalem,  or  in  the  pestilence  of  Rome  under  Gregory 
the  Great,  or  in  our  own  Plague  of  London,  of  a  celestial 
Messenger  stretching  out  a  drawn  sword  between  earth 
and  sky  over  the  devoted  city.*    It  was  precisely  at  the 


1  The  variations  between  8  Sam. 
xxiv.  1-25  and  1  Chr.  xxi.  1-80,  are 
foil  of  instruction.  (I.)  "  The  Lord 
proToked  David,**  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1. 
**  Satan  provoked  David,"  1  Chr.  xxi. 
1.  (2.)  Joab*s  scruple  is  mentioned 
only  in  1  Chr.  xxi.  6.  (8.)  ♦•  Seven 
years'  famine"  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18. 
"  Three  years'  fkmine  "  in  1  Chr.  xxi. 
12.  (4.)  All  the  particulars  of  the 
angel's  sword  —  the  alarm  of  DaviS  — 
the  alarm  of  Oman  —  the  impediment 
which  it  opposed  to  David's  approach 
to  Gibeon  —  are  only  in  1  Chr.  xxi. 
15,  16,  20,  80.    (5.)  "Araunah  the 


king"  in  2  Sam.  xxir.  ^^Oman" 
and  the  omission  of  his  royal  dignity 
in  1  Chr.  xxi.  (6.)  The  descent  of 
fire  on  the  altar  is  only  in  1  Chr.  xxi. 
26. 

2  2  Sam.  xxiv.  28.  In  the  original 
the  expression  is  much  stronger  than 
in  the  A.  V.  —  **  Arannah,  the  king." 

3  1  Chr.  xxi.  20. 

4  This  apparition  is  also  described 
in  a  fragment  of  the  heathen  historian 
Eupolemus  (Eus.  Praep.  Ev,  ix.  80), 
but  is  confused  with  the  warning  of 
Nathan  against  building  the  temple. 

An  angel    pointed   out  the  place 


(t 
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moment  when  David  with  the  chiefe  of  IbtbaA  were 
moving  in  the  penitential  garh  of  sackcloth  towards  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Gibeon,^  that  this  omen  deterred 
their  advance.  Beside  the  rocky  threshing-floor  AfmuMh 
the  two  Princes  met^  — the  fallen  Kmg  of  the  •"^DEvid. 
ancient  fortress^  the  new  King  of  the  restored  capital^  — 
each  moved  alike  by  the  misfortunes  of  a  city  which  in 
different  senses  belonged  to  eack  Araunah  with  his 
four  sons  had  hid  himself  in  the  cave  which  adjoined 
the  threshing-floor,  and  crept  out  with  a  profoimd  obei- 
sance as  he  saw  the  conqueror  of  his  race  approach. 
David,  with  a  feeling  worthy  of  his  noble  calling,  and  in 
words  which  well  befit  the  Shepherd  King,  entreated 
ihe  concentration  of  the  Divine  judgment  on  himself 
the  only  offender.  "  These  sheep,  what  have  they  done  ? 
^  Let  thy  hand  be  against  me  and  against  my  fitther^s 
^  house."  It  was  one  of  those  great  calamities  which  call 
out  the  most  generous  sentiments  of  the  human  hearty 
and  out  of  which  the  most  permanent  religious  institu- 
tions take  their  rise.  The  spot,  so  closely  connected  in 
the  minds  of  both  with  the  cessation  of  the  pestilence, 
was  to  be  consecrated  by  a  royal  altar.  The  Jewish 
King  asked  of  his  heathen  predecessor  the  site  of  the 
threshing-floor;  the  Jebusite  King  gave  with  a  liberality 
equal  to  the  generosity  with  which  David  insisted  in 
pajring  the  price  for  it.  The  altar  at  once  was  invested 
with  the  most  sacred  sanction.  The  whole  hill  assumed 
firom  the  Divine  Vision  the  name  of  Moriah,^  "  the  vision 
"  of  Jehovah."  The  spot  itself  in  a  few  years  became 
the  site  of  the  altar  of  the  Temple,  and  therefore  the 

where  the  altar  was  to  be,  but  forbade    many  wars.    His  name  was  Diana* 
him  to  build  the  temple,   as  being    than." 
itained  with  blood,  and  having  fought        ^  1  Chr.  xxL  28-SO. 

t  2  Chr.  liL  1. 
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centre  6t  the  national  worship,  with  but  sBght  interrup- 
tion, for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and,  according  to 
some  aathorities,  is  still  preserved  in  the  rocky  platform 
and  caye,  regarded  with  almost  idolatrous  yeneration, 
under  the  Mussulman  ^  Dome  of  the  Rocf 

It  was  the  meeting  of  two  ages.  Araunah,  a^  he 
yields  that  spot,  is  the  last  of  the  Canaanites ;  the  last 
of  that  stem  old  race  that  we  discern  in  any  individual 
form  and  character.  David,  as  he  raises  that  altar,  is 
the  close  harbmger  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  founder 
of  a  new  institution  which  another  was  to  complete. 
Long  before,  he  had  cherished  the  notion  of  a  mighty 
Temple  which  should  supersede  the  temporary  tent  on 
Mount  Zion.  Two  reasons  were  given  for  delay.^  One, 
that  the  ancient  nomadic  form  of  worship  was  not  yet 
to  be  abandoned  ;*  the  Other,  that  David's  wars'  unfitted 
him  to  be  the  founder  of  a  seat  of  peaceful  worship.^ 
But  a  solemn  assurance  was  given  that  his  d3masty 
should  last "  for  ever "  to  continue  the  work.*  Such  a 
founder,  and  the  ancestor  of  such  an  immortal  dynasty, 
was  Solomon  to  be.  We  are  already  almost  within  the 
confines  of  his  reign,  and  to  this  all  that  remains  of 
David's  life  —  the  preparation  •  for  the  Temple,  the  last 
struggle  between  Adonijah  and  Solomon^ — properlj'- 
belong. 

In  the  tumult  and  anxiety  of  that  final  contention, 
Hi,,^  the  aged  King  was  released.  Three  versions 
^**^        of  his  latest  words  appear  in  the  sacred  record. 

1  This  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  ^  1  Chr.  xxu,  8. 

i^Kier^hjd  colloquie0  (FabridiB,  p.  ^  2  8am.  ▼&  IS;  1  Chr.  xxii.  9^ 

1004).  •  According  to  1  Chr.  xxiL  S-19. 

s  2  Sam.  vii.  6,  7.  xxYiii.  1-xxix.  19.    Eupolemus  (»*(> 

'  In  this  respect  David  still  be-  Eosebius,  Praep.  Ep.  ix.  SO)  makt^ 

onged  to  the  older   generation  of  David  send  fleets  lor  theae  stores  to 

heroes.     (See  Jerome,  QuouL   Heb.  Elath  and  to  Ophir. 

on  2  Sam.  viL  8.)  7  i  Kings  i.  5  —  iL  46. 
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Qd^  which  DO  admirer  of  his  heroic  character  can  read 
without  a  pangy  breathes  the  union  of  tender  gratitude 
Ibr  past  servieeB  with  the  fierce  and  profound  yindictive- 
ness  which  belongs  to  the  worse  nature  of  his  age,  his 
fiunily,  and  his  own  character.  Chimham  and  his  chil- 
dren were  specially  commended  to  Solomon's  care ;  but 
a  darii  legacy  of  long-chericAied  yengeance,  like  that 
which  was  found  in  the  hands  of  tiie  dead  Constantine^ 
was  bequeathed  to  his  successor  against  the  aged  Joab, 
and  the  aged  Shimei  We  need  not  darken  the  crime 
by  adding  to  it  the  explanation  of  the  Jewish  traditions: 
that  David,  knowing  by  a  vision  the  future  descent  of 
Mordecai  ^  and  Esther  from  the  accursed  Benjamite,  had 
wiUiheld  the  hand  of  Abishai  till  the  ancestor  of  the 
future  deiiverers  was  bom,  and  then  gave  up  his  enemy 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  Solomon. 

Axu>ther  aspect  of  more  pleasing  color  is  given  to  the 
dose  of  his  reign  in  the  later  Chronicles,  where  the 
dying  monarch  is  represented  as  starting  once  more  ^  to 
his  feet,  and  laying  upon  his  son  the  solemn  charge  of 
completing  the  Temple,  which  he  himself  had  not  been 
allowed  to  begin.  It  binds  together  in  close  union  the 
reigns  of  the  &ther  and  the  son,  and  throws  the  halo 
of  David's  glory  over  the  more  secular  splendor  of 
Solomon.  ^  Thine  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and 
^  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty. . . .  Both 
^ridies  and  honor  coine  of  Thee,  and  Thou  reignest 
"over  all. . . .  But  who  am  I,  and  what  is  my  people, 
^  that  we  should  be  able  to  offer  so  willingly  after  this 
"  sort  ?  for  all  things  come  of  Thee,  and  of  Thine  own 
'^have  we  given  Thee.  For  we  are  strangers  before 
"  Thee,  and  sojourners,  as  were  all  our  fitthers :  our  days 

I  Targom  on  Esther  ii.  5.     See        *  1  Chr.  xxviiL  2« 
UoEBKCAl  in  Dietitmary  of  the  Bible. 
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^  on  earth  are  as  a  shadow^  and  there  is  none  abiding.** 
So  speaks  the  religious  munificence  of  all  ages,  —  so 
speaks  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  Empire,  and  of  the 
Jewish  Temple. 

There  is  yet  a  third  utterance,  stiU  more  emphati- 
cally and  authentically  stated  to  be  "  the  last  words  of 
"  David : "  which  expresses  still  more  fully  at  once  the 
light  and  shade,  the  strength  and  weakness,  of  his  whole 
reign  and  character. 

"David  the  son  of  Jesse,"  —  so  he  remains  to  the 
end ;  always  with  his  family  affections  fresh  and  bright, 
his  father  and  his  early  kinsmen  never  forgotten  amidst 
his  subsequent  splendor.  ^  The  man  who  was  raised  up 
"  on  high."  —  This  feeling,  too,  never  deserted  him,  — 
the  sense  of  the  marvellous  change  which  had  placed 
a  shepherd-boy  on  the  throne  of  a  mighty  empire.  "  To 
"  be  iJie  anointed  —  the  Messiah — of  the  God  of  Jacob.* 
"  Anointed "  by  Samuel  in  his  early  youth  —  anointed 
by  the  chie&  of  Hebron  on  his  first  accession  to  the 
throne  —  but  through  those  human  hands  and  human 
agencies,  he  sees  the  hand  and  agency  of  God  Himself. 
"The  God  of  Jacob,"  —  an  expression  which  is  im- 
portant as  showing  that  at  that  time  the  story  of  Jacob 
-his  wanderings,  his  repose  on  God's  care -were 
familiar  to  David,^  not  without  a  recollection  of  the 
likeness  of  his  life  to  that  of  the  persecuted  patriarch. 
"  The  sweet  singer  of  Israel"  —  "  Pleasant  in  the  songs 
"  of  Israel"  It  may  be  that  he  thus  describes  himself 
as  endeared  to  the  nation  through  his  own  songs,  or 
that  he  is  the  darling  of  the  songs  of  his  people,  as 
when  the  maidens  sang,  ^  Saul  has  slain  his  thousands, 
-'  and  David  his  tens  of  thousands." 

1  *^  The  generation  of  them  that  of  Jacob."  **  He  sought  a  halntation 
seek  thy  face,  O  Jacob  "  (Psalm  xxiv.  for  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob  "  (Psi 
6).    **  He  vowed  to  the  mighty  (rod    oxxxiL  2,  5). 
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And  now  comes  ^the  prophecy/'  —  the  ^divine  out* 
•  pouring  "  ^  of  his  sonl,  — 

**  The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  speaks  in  me, 
And  His  strains  are  on  m j  tongue  ^- 
The  God  of  Israel  said  to  me~ 
The  Bock  of  Israel  spake." 

It  was  the  *  Breath  *"  or  *  Spirit  •*  of  Jehovah  that 
passed  through  his  frame,  and  His  poetic  ^  strains  **  that 
dwelt  on  his  tongue,  —  the  words  of  Him  who  was  the 
ruling  Force  and  the  central  Bock  of  the  whole  nation. 

**  He  that  mleth  over  men  justly  — 

Ruling  in  the  fear  of  God  — 
So  is  it,  as  the  light  of  the  mormng,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  — 

A  morning,  and  no  clouds  — 
After  a  clear  shining,  after  rain,  tender  grass  springs  from  the  earth." 

This  is  the  ideal  of  a  just  reign, — whether,  as  lo<^« 
ing  hack  upon  his  own,  or  forwards  to  that  of  Solomon.* 
The  ruler  just  to  men,  and  reverent  towards  Grod,  sug* 
gests. immediately  the  brilliant  sunrise  of  the  East:  the 
cloudless  sky  above  —  the  grass,  so  exquisitely  green  in 
those  dry  eountries,  immediately  after  rain,  and  glisten* 
ing  in  the  sunbeams. 

But  he  has  hardly  caught  this  vision  before,  whether 
in  prospect  or  retrospect,  it  is  instantly  overclouded* 

^  For  not  so  is  my  house  with  God — 
For  an  everlasting  covenant  He  made  with  me,  ordered  in  all  things 

and  sure. 
For  this  is  all  my  salvaticm  and  all  my  desire — 
Assuredly  He  will  not  cause  it  to  grow  (or  'will  He  not  cause  it  to 

grow  ?  y 

It  IS  hard  to  unravel  these  entangled  sentenoes ;  yet 

t  Such  is  the  force  of  the  word  ren-        ^  See  the  comparison  of  the  moral 
iered  **  speaks."  and  the  natural  world  in  Ps.  ziz 
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they  doubtless  present  in  a  short  compass  the  contrast 
between  his  hopes  of  what  his  dynasty  might  be,^  and 
his  fears  of  what  it  would  be;  and  underneath  both 
hopes  and  fears  his  confidence  in  the  Divine  promise 
wldch  pledged  to  his  race  an  eternal  future.  It  is  a 
prediction,  but  a  prediction  wrapt  up  in  that  undefined 
suspense,  and  that  dependence  on  moral  conditions, 
which  so  well  distinguish  the  predictions  of  sacred 
Prophets  from  the  predictions  of  Pagan  soothsayers. 

^  But  the  men  of  ill  — like  scattered  thorns  are  they  all,  for  not  with 
the  hand  does  one  grasp  them. 
And  the  man  that  shall  touch  them 
Must  be  fenced  with  iron  and  the  wood  of  spears. 
And  with  fire  they  shall  be  burnt  and  burnt  on  the  hearth.** 

He  turns  from  the  apprehension  for  his  house  to  the 
recollection  of  those  who  had  troubled  his  own  reign 
fix)m  first  to  last  **The  sons  of  Zeruiah"  have  been 
the  constant  vexation  of  his  life.^  He  contrasts  the  sofl 
delicate  green  of  the  kingdom  in  its  prosperity  with  the 
thorny  thickets  which  can  only  be  approached  with  axes 
and  long  pruning-hooks.  These  are  the  evil  growth  of 
the  court  even  of  a  righteous  king ;  to  root  and  bum 
ihem  out  is  his  duty  as  much  as  the  encouragement  of 
the  good. 

It  is  a  melancholy  strain  to  close  a  song  which  begins 
so  full  of  brightness  and  joy.  But  it  is  a  true  picture 
of  the  checkered  life  of  David,  and  of  the  checkered 
fortunes  of  the  ruler  amongst  men.  It  is  a  true  picture 
of  the  ^  broken  lights  "  of  the  human  heart,  whether  in 
Judea  or  in  England,  whether  of  king  or  peasant  If 
there  be  any  part  of  Scripture  which  betrays  the  move- 
ments of  the  human  individual  soul,  it  is  this  precious 

1  Comp.  Ps.  Izxxix.  >  Comp.  Pa.  cL 
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fragment  of  David's  life.  If  there  be  any  part  which 
claims  for  itself,  and  which  gives  evidence  of  the  breath- 
ing of  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  it  is  this  also.  Such  a  rugged^ 
two^ged  monument  is  the  fittmg  memorial  of  the 
man  who  was  at  once  the  King  and  the  Prophet,  the 
Penitent  and  the  Saint,. of  the  ancient  Church. 

David  died,  according  to  Josephus,^  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  The  general  sentiment  which  forbade 
interment  within  the  habitations  of  men,  gave 
way  in  his  case,  as  in  that  of  Samuel  He  ^  was  buried 
**  in  the  city  of  David," — in  the  city  which  he  had  made 
his  own,  and  which  could  only  be  honored,  not  polluted, 
by  containing  his  grave.  It  was,  no  doubt,  hewn  in  the 
rocky  sides  of  the  hill,  and  became  the  centre  of  the 
catacomb  in  which  his  descendants,  the  kings  of  Judah, 
were  interred  after  him.  It  remained  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  the  ruined  city,  after  the  return  from  the 
Captivity,  **  between  Siloah  and  the  guardhouse  of  the 
"  mighty  men,"  *  —  of  his  own  faithful  body-guard,  and 
it  was  pointed  out  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Jewish 
people.  ^  His  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this  day,"  says 
St  Peter'  at  Pentecost;  and  Josephus*  states  that 
Solomon  havinir  buried  a  vast  treasure  in  the 

,  His  tomb. 

tomb,  one  of  its  chambers  was  broken  open 
by  Hyrcanus,  and  another  by  Herod  the  Great.  It  is 
said  to  have  fallen  into  ruin  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.* 
The  vast  cavern,  with  its  many  tombs,  no  doubt  exists 
imder  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  and  its  discovery  wiU 
close  many  a  controversy  on  the  topography  of  the 
Holy  City.  But  down  to  this  time  its  situation  is  un- 
known.    Jerome  speaks  *  of  a  tomb  of  David,  as   the 

1  ^fi/.vii.  15,§2.  4  ^n<.  vii.  16,  S  8 ;  xiiL8,§4;  xvL 

t  Neb.  iiL  IG.  7,  §  1. 

S  Acts  n.  29.  ^  Dio  Cassias,  Ixix.  14. 

<  Ep,  nd  Marcellam^  xlvi.  §  12. 
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object  of  pilgrimage,  but  apparently  in  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  Bethlehem.  A  large  catacomb  at  some  distance 
to  ihe  northwest  of  the  city  ha^  in  modem  days  borne 
the  title  of  ^  the  Tomte  of  the  Kings/'  and  has  been 
of  late  years  by  an  ingenious  French  traveller  claimed 
as  the  royal  sepulchre.*  The  only  site  which  is  actually 
consecrated  by  traditional  sentiment  as  the  Tomb  of 
David  is  the  vault  underneath  the  Mussulman  Mosque 
of  David  on  the  southern  side  of  modem  Jerusalem. 
The  vault  professes  to  be  built  above  the  cavern,  and 
contains  only  the  cenotaph,  usual  in  the  tombs  of  Mus- 
sulman saints,  with  the  inscription  in  Arabic,  ^  0  David, 
^  whom  God  has  made  vicar,  rule  '  mankind  in  trutL" 

1  In  the  Louvre  may  now  be  seen  and  therefore   cannot  be  identified 

what  M.  de  Sanlcy  beliered  to  be  the  with  the  tomb  of  David,  of  which  the 

lid  of  Dotid'tf  sarcophagiis  (lee  De  pecunarity  wa«  that  it  wa«  wiiMn  ttai 

Satilcy,  Narratioe,  &c.  il  162-216).  walls  (see  Robinson,  iii.  p.  25S)« 

The  main  objection  to  this  theory,  2  See  the  description  of  a  visit  to 

apart  fVom  any  archssological  arga'  the  ToUib  in  Appendix  to  Senmms  tn 

ment  to  be  drawn  from  the  character  the  Mast^  p.  149,  and  fix*  the  tra> 

of  the  design  or  workmanship  of  the  ditions,  Williams's  Holy  City^  ii.  606-^ 

remains,  is  that  these  sepulchres  must  518. 
always  have  been  outside  the  waUs, 


LECTURE  XXV. 

THE  PSALTER  OF  DAVID. 

We  have  seen  how  the  position  of  David  is  virtually 
that  of  the  Founder  of  the  Jewish  Monarchy.  The  ch»r- 
In  this  sense  his  name  is  repeated  in  every  pos-  Dav^. 
sihle  form.  ''The  city  of  David"— ''The  seed  of  Da- 
«vid'^  — «The  house  of  David  ^  —  '' The  key  of  David** 
"  The  oath  sworn  unto  David  "  —  are  expressions  which 
pervade  the  whole  subsequent  history  and  poetry  of 
the  Old  Testament^  and  much  of  the  figurative  language 
of  the  New.  The  cruelty,  the  self-indulgence,  the  too 
ready  Msehood  have  appeared  suflGiciently  in  the  events 
of  his  history.  But  there  was  a  grace,  a  charm  about 
him  which  entwined  ihe  affections  of  the  nation  round 
his  person  and  his  memory,  and  made  him,  in  spite  of 
the  savage  manners  of  the  time  and  the  wildness  of 
his  own  life,  at  once  the  centre  of  something  like  a 
court)  the  head  of  a  new  civilization.  He  was  a  bom 
king  ^  of  Israel  by  his  natural  gifts.  His  immense  ao* 
tivity  and  martial  spirit  imited  him  by  a  natiural  suc- 
cession to  the  earlier  chie&  of  Israel,  whilst  his  accom- 
plishments and  genius  fitted  him  especially  to  exercise 
a  vast  control  over  the  whole  future  greatness  of  the 
Church  and  commonwealth. 

The  force  and  passion  of  the  ruder  age  was  blended 
with  a  depth  of  emotion  which  broke  out  in  every  rela- 
tion of  life.    Never  before  had  there  been  such  a  fiiith* 

1  See  Ewald,  iii.  154. 
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ful  Mend,  such  an  affectionate  father.  Never  before 
had  king  or  chief  inspired  such  passionate  loyalty,  or 
given  it  back  in  equal  degree.  The  tenderness  of  his 
personal  affection  penetrated  his  public  life.  He  loved 
his  people  with  a  pathetic  compassion,  beyond  even 
that  of  Moses.  Even  fix)m  the  history  we  gather  that 
the  ancient  fear  of  God  was,  for  ihe  first  time,  passing 
into  the  love  of  God.  In  the  vision  of  David  in  Para- 
dise, as  related  by  Mohammed,  he  is  well  represented  as 
offering  up  the  prayer,  ^^0  Lord,  grant  to  me  the  love 
^  of  Thee  ;  grant  that  I  may  love  those  that  love  Thee ; 
^  grant  that  I  may  do  the  deeds  that  may  win  thy 
^love.  Make  the  love  of  Thee  to  be  dearer  to  me 
^^  than  myself,  my  &mily,  than  wealth,  and  even  than 
^  cool  water."  ^ 

No  other  Jewish  hero  has  compassed  that  extreme 
versatility  of  character  which  is  so  forcibly  described  in 
the  striking  "  Song  to  David  "  written  by  the  half-crazed 
English  poet^  with  coal  on  the  walls  of  his  madhouse, — 

"  Pleasant  and  various  as  the  year  **  — 
"  Priest,  champion,  sage,  and  boy." 

Jacob  was  the  nearest  approach  to  this  complexity  of 
character.  But  David,  standing  at  a  higher  point  of 
the  sacred  history,  of  necessity  embraces  a  greater  ful- 
ness of  materials.  He  is  the  ^  man  after  God's  own 
^  heart,"  not  in  the  sense  of  a  faultless  saint,  —  far  from 
it,  even  according  to  the  defective  standard  of  Jewish 
morality ;  still  further  fix)m  it,  if  we  compare  •  him  with 
ihe  Christianity  of  a  civilized  age ;  but  in  the  sense  of 
the  man  who  was  chosen  *  for  his  own  special  work,*  — 

1  Jelaladdin,  p.  288.  <  This   limited   sense  is  evidentJy 

*  Christopher  Smart  that  of  the  only  passage  where  the 

s  This  is  well  pat  in  Dean  Mil-  phrase  occurs,  1  Sam.  xiii.  14.    The 

man's  History  of  the  Jetcs^  L  S06.  far  stronger  expression  in   1   Kings 
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the  work  of  pushing  forward  his  nation  into  an  entirely 
new  position,  both  religious  and  social 

But  the  hold  which  David  has  fixed  on  the  memory 
of  the  Church  and  the  world  is  of  a  deeper  origin  or 
kind  than  any  which  he  derives  even  fix)m  the  **»«^«^*«'- 
romance  of  his  life  or  ihe  attractiveness  of  his  character. 
He  was  not  only  the  Founder  of  the  Monarchy,  but  the 
Founder  of  the  Psalter.  He  is  the  first  great  Poet  of 
Israel  Although  before  his  time  there  had  been  occa- 
sional bursts  of  Hebrew  poetry,  yet  David  is  the  first 
who  gave  it  its  fixed  place  in  the  Israelite  worship. 
There  is  no  room  for  it  in  the  Mosaic  ritual^  Its 
absence  there  may  be  counted  as  a  proof  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  that  ritual  in  all  its  substantial  features.  For 
so  mighty  an  innovation  no  less  than  a  David  was 
needed.  That  strange  musical  world  of  the  East, — 
with  its  gongs,  and  horns,  and  pipes,  and  harps  —  with 
its  wild  dances  and  wilder  contortions  ' — with  its  songs 
of  question  and  answer,  of  strophe  and  antistrophe, 
awakening  or  soothing,  to  a  degree  inconceivable  in  our 
tamer  West,  the  emotions  of  the  hearer,  were  seized  by 
•  the  shepherd  minstrel,  when  he  mounted  the  throne, 
and  were  formed  as  his  own  peculiar  province  into  a 
great  ecclesiastical  institution.  The  exquisite  richness 
of  verse  and  music  so  dear  to  him ' —  "  the  calves  of  the 
"  lips  ** —  took  the  place  of  the  costly  offerings  of  animals. 
His  harp  —  or  as  it  was  called  by  the  Greek  translators, 
liis  *^ Psaltery,"  or  "Psalter,"*  or  guitar  —  was  to  him 

xw.  5  (eomp.  Joseph.  Ant,  tu.  7,  §  8),  '  Hoaea,    ziv.    2.     Herder,   Omi 

can  only  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  Ebr,  Poes.  xxxiv.  840.    Compare  Ft. 

the  inferior  morality  of  the  Old  Testa-  1.  14,  28. 

ment  to  that  of  the  New.  *  The  name  of  "  the  Psalter,"  as 

^  Ewald,  L  611.  ihe  title  of  the  book,  is  derived  from 

t  Two  separate  dances  are  indi-  the  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  LXX. — 

eated  in  2  8am.  vi  16.     (See  Ewakl,  fa^rnpiop  ffer*  fidofc,  «« The  Harp  with 

iiL  79.)  Songs." 
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what  the  wonder-working  staff  was  to  Moses,  the  spear 
to  Joshua,  or  the  sword  to  Gideon«  It  was  with  him  in 
his  early  youth.  It  was  at  hand  in  tiie  most  moving 
escapes  of  his  middle  life.  In  his  last  words,  he  seemed 
to  be  himself  the  instrument  over  which  the  Divine 
breath  passed.^  Singing  men  and  singing  women  were 
recognized  accompaniments  of  his  court^  He  was  ^  the 
"  inventor  of  musical  instnunents."  •  ^  With  his  whole 
^  heart  he  simg  songs,  and  loved  Him  that  made  him."  ^ 
United  with  these  poetic  powers  was  a  grace  so  nearly 
akin  to  the  Prophetic  gift,  that  he  has  received  the  rank 
of  a  Prophet,'^  though  not  actually  trained  or  called  to 
the  office.  Although,  when  he  wished  for  Prophetical 
instructions,  he  applied  to  others,  yet  his  own  utterances 
are  distinctly  acknowledged  as  Prophetic.^  The  Proph- 
ets themselves  recognize  his  superior  insight^  Even 
amongst  the  most  gifted  of  his  people  he  was  regarded 
as  an  angel  of  God,  in  his  power  of  enduring  to  hear 
the  claims  alike  of  good  and  evil,  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  universe,  in  the  directness  of  his.  judgments,  which, 
once  spoken,  could  never  be  distorted  to  the  right  hand 
or*  ihe  left.  By  these  gifts  he  became  in  his  life,  and . 
still  more  in  his  writings,  a  Prophet^  a  Bevealer  of  a 
new  world  of  religious  truth,  only  inferior,  if  inferior, 
to  Moses  himself 

1  S  Sam.  xxiiL  2.    There  is  a  le-  Friend,**  and  Mohammed  "  the  Apoa- 

gend  which  represents  the  harp  as  tie." 

hang  over  his  bed,  and  soonding  at  *  S  Sam.  xxiiL  1,  t ;  Ps.  iv.  8,  4 ; 

midnight  when  the  north  wind  passed  xxxii.  8,  9. 

over  it  (Harp  in  Diet.  BibU).  7  f  gam.  xiL  1  (Volg.) ;  xadv.  It, 

t  8am.  xiz.  8«.  14 ;  1  Kings  i.  S7. 

3  Amos  vi.  8.  8  See  the  remarkable  desuription  of 

4  Ecclns.  zlviL  8;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1.  David's  **  wisdom  "  in  2  Sam.  xiv.  17» 
8  Acts  n.  80.    The  Mnssolman  tra-  19,  20  (with  the  comments  of  Ewald 

ditions    make    him  espedally    ^  the    and  Thenios) ;  comp.  also  2  Sam.  ziz. 
Fh)phet  of  God,**  as  Abraham  is  "« the    27. 
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The  Psalter^  ibua  inaugurated^  opened  a  new  door 
into  the  side  of  sacred  literature.  Hymn  after  hymn 
was  added^  altered,  accommodated,  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  time.  And  not  only  so,  but  under  the 
shelter  of  this  irregular  accretion  of  hymns  of  all  ages 
and  all  occasions,  other  books  which  had  no  claim  to  be 
considered  either  of  the  Law  or  of  the  Prophets,  forced 
an  entrance,  and  were  classed  under  the  common  title 
of  "  the  Psalms,"  —  though  including  books  as  unUke  to 
each  other  and  to  the  Psalter,  as  Ruth  and  Ecclesiastes, 
Chronicles  and  Daniel.  But,  even  without  reckoning 
these  accompaniments,  the  Book  of  Psalms  is,  as  it 
were,^  a  little  Bible  in  itself  It  is  a  Bible  within  a 
Bible;  in  which  most  of  the  peculiarities,  inward  and 
outward,  of  the  rest  of  the  sacred  volume  are  concen- 
trated. It  has  its  five  separate  books  ^  like  the  Penta- 
teuch. It  invites  inquiry  into  the  authorship  of  its 
various  parts.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  popular  belief 
that  the  "  Psalter  of  David  "  was  entirely  composed  by 
David*  himself,  has  given  way  before  the  critical  research 
which  long  ago  detected  the  vast  diversity  of  author- 
ship existing  throughout  the  collection.  As,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  single  impulse 
which  brought  the  book  into  existence,  we  recognize, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  less  the  many  illustrious  poets 
whose  works  underneath  that  single  name  have  come 
down  to  us,  xmknown,  yet  hardly  less  truly  the  o£&pring 
of  David's  mind|  than  had  they  sprung  directly  from 

1  **  The  PbalmB "  are  regarded  in  9  So  Aagostine  and  ChrysoBtom ; 

the  Sloran  (W.   161)  as  tiie  fonrth  just  as,  for  a  similiar  reason » the  whole 

tacred   book,  —  the  Pentateuch,  the  Pentateuch  has  been  at  times  ascribed 

Gospels,  and  the    Koran  being   the  to  Moses,  the  whole  of  the  Books  of 

other  three.  Samuel  to  Samnel,  the  whole  of  the 

*  See    Perowne,    The    Book    of  Book  of  Joshua  to  Joshua,  or  the 

Psalms,  Introd.  p.  Ixxxi.  whole  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  to  Isuah. 

TOL.  II.  11 
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himsel£  Tie  evident  accommodation  *  of  many  of  the 
Psalms  to  the  various  events  through  which  the  nation 
passed^  whilst  it  shows  the  freedom  with  which  these 
sacred  poems  were  handled  by  successive  editors,  adds 
to  their  interest  by  intertwining  them  more  closely  with 
the  national  history.  The  poetry  whidi  they  contain  n 
not  Epical,  but  LjrricaL  Epic  poetry  was  denied  to  the 
Semitic,  and  reserved  for  the  Indo-Germanic,*  races: 
But  this  defect  is  to  a  great  extent  supplied  by  the  ivy- 
like  tenacity  with  which  the  growth  of  the  Hebrew 
Lyrics  winds  itself  rou^^d  and  round  the  more  than 
Epical  trunk  of  the  Hebrew  history. 

The  Psalter,  thus  freely  composed,  has  further  become 
ittMusred-  ^^®  Sacred  Book  of  the  world,  in  a  sense  be- 
■•^  longing  to  no  other  part  of  the  Biblical  records. 

Not  only  does  it  hold  its  place  in  the  Liturgical  services 
of  the  Jewish  Church,  not  only  was  it  used  more  than 
any  other  part  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  writers  <rf 
the  New,  but  it  is  in  a  special  sense  the  peculiar  inheri- 
tance of  the  Christian  Church  through  all  its  different 
branches.  ^  From  whatever  point  of  view  any  Church 
Its  nae  bf  ^  t***^  Contemplated  the  scheme  of  its  doctrine^ 
ChuKhas.  «  — ^jy  whatever  name  they  have  thought  good 
**  to  designate  themselves,  and  however  bitterly  opposed 
^  to  each  other  in  church  government  or  observance  of 
«rite8,-you  will  find  them  all,  by  harmonious  and  uni- 
^versal  consent,  adopting  the  Psalter  as  the  outward 
"  form  by  which  they  shall  express  the  inward  feelings 
^  of  the  Christian  life." '  It  was  so  in  the  earliest  times. 
The  Passover  Psalms  were  the  **  Hjrmn  **  *  of  the  Last 

1  As  in  Psalms  li.  20,  21 ;  Ix.  1-7 ;        9  Irving's  Inirod.  to  ike    Psaku^ 
Uviii.  1, 12,  IS,  14  ;  and  cviii.  1-7.         pp.  5,  6. 
•  Ewald,  Dichter  de$  A.  B.  p.  14.  «  Matt  xxvL  SO. 


a  j_  J  "-_ '  *^ 


Skiyfper.  In  the  first  ^  centuries  Pdalms  were  sung  at 
the  Love-feasts,  and  formed  the  mommg  and  evening 
hynms  of  the  priniitive  Christiana'' '  ^Of  the  other 
"  Scriptures,"  says  Theodoret  in  the  fifth  century,  "  ibe 
^generality  of  men  know  next  to  nothing.  But  the 
«P8alm8  you  wffl  find  again  and  again  repeated  in  pri- 
^  vate  houses,  in  maricet-places,  in  streets,  by  those  who 
^have  learned  them  by  hearty  and  who  soothe  them- 
^  selves  by  their  Divine  melody."  ^  When  other  parts 
**  of  Scripture  are  used,"  says  St  Ambrose, "  there  is  such 
^  a  noise  of  talking  in  the  church,  that  you  cannot  hear 
^what  is  said.  But  when  the  Psalter  is  read,  all  are 
•  silene  They  were  sung  by  the  ploughmen  of  Pales- 
tine,  in  the  time  of  Jerome ;  by  the  boatmen  of  Gaul, 
in  the  time  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  In  tiie  most  bar- 
barous of  churches,  the  Abyssinians  treat  the  Psalter 
almost  as  an  idol,  and  sing  it  through  fix>m  end  to  end 
at  every  fiineraL  In  the  most  Protestant  of  churches, — 
the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  the  Nonconformists  of 
England,  —  ^psalm-singing"  has  almost  passed  into  a 
fitmOiar  description  of  their  ritual  In  the  Churches  of 
Borne  and  of  England,  they  are  daily  recited,  in  pro- 
portions such  as  far  exceed  the  reverence  shown  to  any 
other  portion  of  the  Scriptures. 

If  we  descend  from  Churches  to  individuals,  there  is 
no  one  book  which  has  played  so  large  a  part  it,  qm  by 
in  tibe  history  of  so  many  human  souls.  By  ^^^"^ 
the  Psalms,  Augustine  was  consoled  on  his  conver- 
sion,' and  on  his  death-bed.  By  the  Psalms,  Chrysostom, 
Athanasius,  Savonarola,  were  cheered  m  persecution. 
With  the  words  of  a  Psalm,  Polycarp,  Columba,  BQlde- 

1  For  iome  of  these  iMtaDcea,  see       <  Psalms  bciii.  and  ozlL 
Perowne,  The  Book  of  Psalmt,  lu"       '  Ctmfesshnif  ek.  t 
trod.  pp.  zxxvL  -  xlix. 
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brand,  Bernard,  Francis  of  Assisi,  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague^ 
Columbus,  Henry  the  Fifth,  Edward  the  Sixth,  Ximenes, 
Xavier,  Melancthon,  Jewell,  breathed  their  last  So 
dear  to  Wallace^  in  his  wanderings  was  his  Psalter,  that 
during  his  execution,  he  had  it  hung  before  him,  and  his 
eyes  remained  fixed  upon  it  as  the  one  consolation  of 
his  d3dng  hours.  The  unhappy  Damley  ^  was  soothed 
in  the  toils  of  his  enemies  by  the  55th  Psalm.  The  68th 
Psalm  cheered  Cromwell's  soldiers  to  victory  at  Dunbar  * 
Locke  ^  in  his  last  days  bade  his  fiiend  read  the  Psalms 
aloud,  and  it  was  whilst  in  rapt  attention  to  their 
words  that  the  stroke  of  death  fell  upon  him.  Lord 
Burleigh^  selected  them  out  of  the  whole  Bible  as  his 
special  delight  They  were  the  framework  of  the  de- 
votions and  of  the  war-cries  of  Luther ;  they  were  the 
last  words  that  fell  on  the  ear  of  his  imperial  enemy 
Charles  the  Fifth.* 

Whence  has  arisen  this  universal  influence?  What 
lessons  can  we  draw  from  this  ^^  natural  selection  "  of  a 
book  of  such  character  ? 

First,  something  is  owing  to  its  outward  poetical  form, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  that  this 
homage  should  have  been  thus  extorted. 

There  has  always  been  in  certain  minds  a  repug- 
Its  poeUcai  ^^^^^  ^  poctry,  as  inconsistent  with  the  grav- 
eharacter.     jj.y  ^f  rcligious  fccliug.    It  has  bccu  sometimes 

thought  that  to  speak  of  a  Book  of  the  Bible  as  ^  poet- 
ical,'' is  a  disparagement  of  it  It  has  been  in  many 
Churches  thought  that  the  more  scholastic,  dry,  and 
prosaic  the  forms  in  which  religious  doctrine  is  thrown, 

1  Tytler's  ScoUUh  Worthies^  i.  280.  *  Strype's  Parker,  ii.  214. 

9  Froude's  England,  viiL  369.  «.  Stirling,  Clouier4ifi  of  CkarU$ 

3  Carlyle's  CramweU,  iL  40.  the  Fifth,  243. 

*  Locke's  Life,  i.  p.  zxxix. 
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the  more  faithfully  is  its  substance  represented.  Of  all 
human  compositions,  the  most  removed  from  poetry  are 
the  Decrees  and  Articles  of  Faith,  in  which  the  belief 
of  Christendom  has  often  been  enshrined  as  in  a  sane- 
tuary.  To  such  sentiments  the  towering  greatness  of 
David,  the  axjknowledged  preeminence  of  the  Psalter, 
are  constant  rebukes.  David,  beyond  king,  soldier,  or 
prophet,  was  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  Had  Raphael 
painted  a  picture  of  Hebrew  as  of  European  Poetry, 
David  would  have  sate  aloft  at  the  simimit  of  the 
Hebrew  Parnassus,  the  Homer  of  Jewish  song.  His 
passionate,  impetuous,  wayward  character,  is  that  which 
in  all  ages  has  accompanied  the  highest  gifts  of  musical 
or  poetical  genius.  ^  The  rapid  stroke  as  of  alternate 
^  wings,**  "  the  heaving  and  sinking  as  of  the  troubled 
"  hearty"  ^  which  have  been  beautifully  described  as  the 
essence  of  the  parallel  structure  of  Hebrew  verses,  are 
exactly  suited  for  the  endless  play  of  hiunan  feelinjr, 
«,d  for  ihe  unde«t«.d,ng  of  every  .ge  .ad  nation. 
The  Psalms  are  beyond  question  poetical  fix)m  first  to 
last^  and  he  will  be  a  bold  man  who  shall  say  that  a 
book  is  less  inspired,  or  less  true,  or  less  orthodox,  or 
less  divine,  because  it  is  like  the  Psalms.  The  Prophet, 
in  order  to  take  root  in  the  common  life  of  the  people, 
must  become  a  Psalmist^ 

Secondly,  the  effect  of  the  Psalter  is  owing  to  that 
diversity  of  character,  sentiment,  doctrine,  au-  i^,  ^^^ 
thorship,  which  we  reluctantly  acknowledge  ^^' 
in  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  in  other  parts  of  our 
Christian  worship,  but  which  we  willingly  recognize  in 
the  Psalms.  In  them  is  exemplified  to  the  full  that 
extraordinary  complexity  and  variety  of  character  and 
of  history  which  we  have  noticed  in  David  himself 

1  Ewald,  Dichter  det  A.B,p.  68.  *  See  Bnd.  pp.  7-9. 
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Bit  harp  wm  f uU-Atringed^  aad  ev«ry  aagel  fof  Joj  Mid  of  ttimvir 
•wept  over  the  chords  as  he  passed.  For  die  hearts  of  a  hundred  mep 
strove  and  straggled  together  wiUun  the  narrow  continent  of  his  single 
heart ;  and  will  the  scornful  men  have  no  83rmpath7  for  one  so  con- 
^tioned,  bat  soom  him,  because  he  ruled  not  with  constant  quietness 
Hie  uanily  host  of  direiB  natures  which  dwdt  within  his  single  soul? 
With  the  defence  of  his  backslidings,  which  he  bath  himself  vKm 
keenly  scrutinized,  more  clearly  decerned  against,  and  more  bitterly 
lamented  than  any  of  his  censors,  we  do  not  charge  ourselves,  because 
they  were,  in  a  manner,  necessary,  that  he  mi^t  be  the  full-orbed 
man  which  was  needed  to  utter  every  form  of  sfMritual  feeling.  The 
Lord  did  not  intend  that  His  Church  should  be  without «  rule  for  utter- 
ing its  gladness  and  its  glory,  its  lamentati^m  and  its  grief;  and  to  /bring 
such  a  rule  and  institute  into  being.  He  raised  up  His  servant,  Pavid,  as 
formerly  He  raised  up  Moses  to  give  to  the  Church  an  institute  of  Law; 
and  to  that  end  He  led  him  the  round  of  all  human  conditions,  that  he 
mi^it  catch  the  spirit  proper  to  every  one,  and  utter  it  aoc(»ding  to 
truth.  He  allowed  hiiu  not  to  curtail  his  being  by  treading  the  roand 
of  one  function ;  but  by  every  variety  of  iunctioa  He  cultivated  }m 
whole  being,  and  filled  his  soul  with  wisdom  and  feeling.  He  found 
him  objects  for  every  affection,  that  the  affection  might  not  slumber  and 
die.  He  brought  him  up  in  the  sheep-pastures,  that  the  groundwork  of 
his  character  might  be  laid  amongst  the  simple  and  universal  forms  of 
feeling.  He  took  him  to  the  •camp,  and  made  him  a  conqueror,  that  he 
mi^  be  filled  with  nobleness  of  soul  and  ideas  of  glory.  He  placed 
him  in  the  palace,  that  he  might  be  filled  with  ideas  of  majesty  an4 
sovereign  might.  He  carried  him  to  the  wilderness,  and  placed  him  in 
solitudes,  that  his  soul  might  dwell  alone  in  the  sublime  concepdons  of 
God  and  His  mighty  works ;  and  He  kept  him  there  for  long  years, 
with  only  one  step  between  him  and  death,  that  he  might  be  wolL 
schooled  to  trust  and  depend  upon  the  providence  of  God.^ 

I^vid  struck  the  keys  of  these  hundred  notes  at 
once,  and  they  have  been  reverberated  yet  more  and 
more  widely  through  the  hundred  authors  Whose  voices 
he  awakened  after  hun.  Solomon,®  Hezekiah,*  Asaph, 
Heman,  and  Ethan,*  with  all  their  firflowers ;  Oie  exiled 

1  Inring*8  Introd.  Essay  to  Home's        3  Isaiah  xxxviii.  9 ;  Vn,  xlviii.,  IxxvL 
Commentary  an  the  Psalms^  p.  82.  ^  Pt.    Ixxiii.  —  IxxxiiL,    Ixxavin., 

*  Pt.  ii.,  IxxiL  Ixxxix. 
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moumears  by  the  mraterg  of  Babylon  ;^  ihe  latest'  of  the 
Prophete;  possibly  the  unknown  minstrels'  urbo  cheered 
the  armies  of  the  Maccabees^  —  every  one  of  these,  with 
King  David  at  their  head,  in  their  various  moods  of 
thankfuhiess,  sorrow,  despair,  hope,  rage,  love,  mercy, 
vengeance,  doubt,  faith,  —  every  one  of  these,  throu^ 
their  diJBferent  trials,  of  wanderings,  escapes,  captivity, 
banishment,  bereavement,  persecutioois,  in  their  quiet 
contemplation  of  nature,^  in  the  excitement^  of  the  bat- 
tle-field, in  ihe  splendor  of  great  coronations,'  in  ihe  so- 
lemnity of  mighty  Amends,^ — from  each  of  these  sources 
each  has  contributed  to  the  charm  which  the  Psalter  pos- 
sesses for  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  When  Christian 
martyrs'  and  Scottish  covenanters^  in  dens  and  caves  of 
the  earth,  when  f  rench  exiles  ^^  and  English  fiigitives^^ 
in  their  hiding-places  durii:^  the  panic  of  revolution  or 
of  mutiny,  received  a*  special  comfort  from  the  Psalms, 
it  was  because  they  found  themselves  literally  side  by 
side  with  the  author  in  the  cavern  of  Adullam,  or  on 
the  cliffi  of  £ngedi,  or  beyond  the  Jordan,  esci^ing 
from  Saul  or  from  Absalom,  from  the  Philistines  or  from 

1  Pa.  cxxxTii.  his  confinement  by  repeating  them  to 

s  Ps.  cxlviL  —  cL  liimself,  and,   to  his  dying  day,  he 

*  Fs.  zKr.,  placed  by  Calvin,  De  could  repeat  every  one  without  miss- 
Wette,  Perowne,  under  Ihe  Maoca-  iog  a  word,  and  said  they  had  been 
bees.    See  1  Maoc  iv.  24.  the  great  comfort  of  his  life  by  night 

4  Ps.  viiL,  xxix.,  civ.  and  day  on  all  occasions."  —  Li/e  of 

*  P!k  XX.,  Ix.,  CK.  «$&"  P.  Ihtme  by  ku  Daughterj  p.  tS. 

*  Ps.  xxi^  xk.  10  So  1  have  been  told  by  those  who 

7  Pa.  xlix.,  xc.  fled  in  the  Revolution  of  1848. 

8  The  figure  of  Ps.  xlii.  1,  often  "  •»  There  is  not  a  day  in  which  we 
repeated  in  the  Roman  Catacombs.  do  not  find  something  in  ihe  Psalais 

*  Sir  PatBok  Hume,  when,  hid  in  that  appears  written  especially  for  our 
the  sepulchral  vault,  **  he  had  no  light  unhappy  circuoistances,  to  meet  the 
to  read  by,  haying  committed  to  wants  and  feeHngs  of  the  day."  — 
memory  Buchanan's  Version  of  the  Edwards's  Personal  Narratiwe  tf  Um 
Psalms,  beguiled  the  weary  hemes  of  Indian  MvUmy^  146,  165. 
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the  Assyrians.  When  Burleigh  or  Locke  seemed  to  find 
an  echo  in  the  Psalms  to  their  own  calm  philosophy,  it 
was  because  they  were  listening  to  the  strains  which 
had  proceeded  from  the  mouth  or  charmed  the  ear  of 
the  sagacious  King  or  the  thoughtful  statesman  of 
Judah.  It  has  been  often  observed  that  the  older  we 
grow,  the  more  interest  the  Psalms  possess  for  us,  as 
individuals ;  and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  by  these 
multiplied  associations,  the  older  the  human  race  grows, 
the  more  interest  do  they  possess  for  mankind.  Truly 
has  this  characteristic  been  caught  by  our  own  Hooker^ 
with  a  critical  sagacity  beyond  his  age,  as  the  vindica- 
tion of  their  constant  use  in  Christian  churches. 

"  What  is  there  necessary  for  man  to  know,"  he  asks, 
"  which  the  Psalms  are  not  able  to  teach  ?  They  are  to 
"  beginners  an  easy  and  familiar  introduction — a  mighty 
^^  augmentation  of  all  virtue  and  knowledge  in  such  as 
^  are  matured  before  —  a  strong  confirmation  to  the  most 
*^  perfect  amongs  others.  Heroical  magnanimity,  ex- 
^  quisite  justice,  grave  moderation,  exact  wisdom,  repent- 
^  ance  unfeigned,  im wearied  patience,  the  mysteries  of 
"  Grod,  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  the  terrors  of  wrath,  the 
'^  comforts  of  grace,  the  works  of  Providence  over  this 
^  world,  and  the  promised  joys  of  the  world  to  come, 
"  all  good  to  be  either  known,  or  done,  or  had,  this  one 
^  celestial  fountain  yieldeth.  Let  there  be  any  grief  or 
^  disease  incident  unto  the  soul  of  man,  any  wound  or 
**  sickness  named,  for  which  there  is  not  in  this  treasure- 
"  house  a  present  comfortable  remedy  at  all  times  ready 
« to  be  found." 

Truly  has  the  same  sentiment  been  echoed  by  another 
writer,  hardly  less  eloquent,  of  another  Church  and 
nation :  — 

1  Eccles,  PolUjiff  V.  xxxTii.  2. 
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*  He  only  who  knows  the  number  of  the  waves  of 
^  the  ocean,  and  the  abundance  of  tears  in  the  human 
"  eye,  He  who  sees  the  sighs  of  the  hearty  before  they 
^  are  uttered,  and  who  hears  them  still,  when  tliey  are 
**  hushed  into  silence  —  He  alone  can  tell  how  many 
"holy  emotions,  how  many  heavenly  vibrations,  have 
^  been  produced  and  will  ever  be  produced  in  the  souls 
"of  men  by  the  reverberation  of  these  marvellous 
"strains,  of  these  predestinated  hymns,  read,  medi- 
"  tated,  sung,  in  every  hour  of  day  and  nighty  in  every 
"  winding  of  the  vale  of  tears.  The  Psalter  of  David 
"  is  like  a  mystic  harp,  himg  on  the  walls  of  the  true 
"  Zion.  Under  the  breath  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  sends 
"forth  its  infinite  varieties  of  devotion,  which,  rolling 
"  on  firom  echo  to  echo,  from  soul  to  soul,  awakes  in  each 
"  a  separate  note,  mingling  in  that  one  prolonged  voice 
"  of  thankfulness  and  penitence,  praise  and  prayer."  ^ 

Well  said  by  Protestant  divine  :  well  said  by  Catholic 
prelate  :  but  how  powerful  a  witness,' if  only  it  could  be 
consistently  borne,  to  a  toleration,  a  universal  sympa- 
ihy  such  as,  outside  this  charmed  circle,  Protestant  and 
Catholic  have  alike  been  unwilling  to  endure,  still  more 
unwilling  to  hail  as  one  of  the  first  privileges  of  the 
religious  man. 

Yet  further,  if  fix)m  amongst  these  multifarious  notes 
we  select  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Psalter,  we 
shall  find  still  deeper  causes  for  its  long  preeminence, 
for  the  importance  justly  assigned  to  David,  as  a  second 
Moses.  ^  The  sentiments  which  it  contains  are  of  the 
most  various  and  unequal  kind.  It  can  plead 
no  exemption  from  the  defects  of  the  Jewish 

1  Dogwie  de  la  PMtence^  249 ;  by        9  Comp.  p.  74,  87,  146. 
Gerbet,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Per- 
pignaa. 
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systein.  Not  even  in  the  wars  of  Joshua  or  the  song 
of  Deborah,^  does  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  ancient 
dispensation  bum  more  fiercely  than  in  the  impreca- 
tions of  the  69th,  109th,  and  137th  Psabns.  When 
Clovis  fed  his  savage  spirit  from  the  18th  Psalm,*  it  was, 
we  must  confess,  because  he  found  there  the  sparks  of  a 
kindred  souL  Hardly,  in  the  silence  of  the  Pentateuch, 
or  the  gloomy  despair*  of  Ecclesiastes,  is  the  faintness 
of  the  hope  of  immortality  more  chilling  than  in  the 
30th,  49th,  and  88th  Psalms.  Many  of  its  excellences. 
Its  excel-  *^^?  ^^^  shared  with  other  portions.  Its  stem 
lences.  cou tempt  of  the  sacrificial  system,  its  exaltation 
of  the  moral  law  above  the  ceremonial,  are  Prophetic, 
even  more  than  Psalmodia  Its  strains*  of  battle  and 
victory  are  not  equal  to  the  rude  energy  of  the  ancient 
war-songs  of  the  Judges.  But  there  are  three  points 
in  which  the  Psalms  stand  unrivalled. 

The  first  is  the  depth  of  personal  expression  and 
itspewonai  experience.  There  are  doubtless  occasions 
experiences,  ^^^n  the  Psalmist  speaks  as  the  organ  of  the 
nation.  But  he  is  for  the  most  part  alone  with  himself 
and  with  God.  Each  word  is  charged  with  the  inten- 
sity of  some  grief  or  joy,  known  or  unknown.  If  the 
doctrines  of  St  Paul  derive  half  their  force  from  their 
connection  with  his  personal  struggles,  the  doctrines  of 
David*  also  strike  home  and  kindle  a  fire  wherever  they 
light,  mainly  because  they  are  the  sparks  of  the  incan- 
descence of  a  living  human  experience  like  our  own. 
The  Patriarchs  speak  as  the  Fathers  of  the  chosen  race ; 
the  Prophets  speak  as  its  representatives  and  its  guides. 
But  the  Psalmist  speaks  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  indi- 

1  See  Lectures  XL,  XIV.  <  Herder,  Geist   der    Ebr,    Poe$ 

•  Pa.  xviii.  39,  40.    Gibbon,  ch.  88.     xxxiv.  801.     " 

8  See  Lectures  VIL,  XXVIIL  *  See  Lecture  XXIV. 
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vidual  soul,  of  the  firee,  independent^  soUtaxy  conscience 
of  man  everjrwhere. 

The  second  of  these  peculiarities  is,  what  we  may  call 
In  one  word,  the  perfect  naturahiess  of  the  Psalms.  It 
appears,  perhaps,  most  forcibly,  in  their  exult-  itgjoyon*. 
ant  freedom  and  joyousness  of  heart  It  is  "*^ 
true,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  that  ^  if  you  listen  to  David's 
'^  harp,  you  will  hear  as  many  hearselike  airs  as  carols  j'' 
yet  stiU  the  carols  are  found  there  more  than  any- 
where else.  ^  Kejoice  in  the  Lord." . . .  ^  Sing  ye 
^  merrily."  ..."  Make  a  cheerful  noise."  ..."  Take  the 
"  psalm,  bring  hither  the  tabret,  the  merry  harp,  with 
"  the  lute."  ..."  0  praise  the  Lord,  fin*  it  is  a  good 
"  thing  to  sing  praises  unto  our  Grod."  ...  "A  jo3rful  and 
"pleasant  thing  it  is  to  be  thankful"  This  in  fact  is 
Uie  very  meaning  of  the  word  "Psalm."  The  one 
Hebrew  word  which  is  their  very  pith  and  marrow  is 
"Hallelujah."  They  express,  if  we  may  so  say,  the 
sacred  duty  of  being  happy.  Be  happy,  cheerful,  and 
thankfiil,  as  ever  we  can,  we  cannot  go  beyond  the 
Psalms.  They  laugh,  they  shout,  they  cry,  they  scream 
for  joy.  There  is  a  wild  exhilaration  which  rings 
through  them.  They  exult  alike  in  the  joy  of  battle, 
and  in  the  calm  of  nature.  They  see  God's  goodness 
everywhere.  They  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  it.  The 
bright  side  of  creation  is  everywhere  uppermost ;  the 
dark,  sentimental  side  is  hardly  ever  seen.  The  fury 
of  the  thunder-storm,  the  roaring  of  the  se%  are  to 
them  fiill  of  magnificence  and  delight^  like  the  Scot- 
tish poet'  in  his  childhood,  at  each  successive  peal  they 
clap  their  hands  in  innocent  pleasmre.  The  affection 
for  birds,  and  beasts,  and  plants,  and  sun,  and  moon, 

1  Fb,  xxiz.,  xciii.  (see  Keble's  trans-       ^  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scofty  i.  83. 
lation),  civ.  Lyra  Innocentiumj  ix.  18. 
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and  stars,  is  like  that  which  St  Francis  of  Asfflsi  claimed 
for  all  these  fellow-creatures  of  God,  as  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  There  have  been  those  for  wh(»n,  on  this  very 
account,  in  moments  of  weakness  and  depression,  Hie 
Psalms  have  been  too  much :  yet  not  the  less  is  this  vein 
of  sacred  inerriment  valuable  in  the  imiversal  mission 
of  the  Chosen  People.  And  the  more  so,  because  it 
grows  out  of  another  feeling  in  the  Psalms,  which  has 
also  jarred  strangely  on  the  minds  of  devout  but  narrow 
schools,  ^  the  £ree  and  princely  heart  of  inno- 
itai^om.  ^^^^„  ^^^^  ^  modem  reUgion  has  often 

seemed  to  savor  of  self-righteousness  and  want  of 
proper  humility.  The  Pdalmist's  bounding,  buoyant 
hope,^  his  fearless  claim  to  be  rewarded  according  to 
his'  righteous  dealing,  his  confidence  in  his  own 
integrity,^  no  less  than  his  agony  over  his  own  crimes, 
his  passionate  delight^. in  the  Law,  not  as  a  cruel  enemy, 
but  as  the  best  of  guides,  sweeter  than  honey  and  the 
honeycomb,  —  these  are  not  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  Calvin  or  even  of  Pascal :  they  are  fix)m  a 
wholly  different  point  of  Hie  celestial  compass  than  that 
which  inspired  the  Epistles  to  the  Bomans  and  Galar 
tians.  But  they  have  not  the  less  a  truth  of  their  own, 
a  truth  to  Nature,  a  truth  to  (xod,  which  the  human 
heart  will  always  recognize.  The  j&iank  unresteained 
benediction  on  the  upright  honest  man,  ^  the  noblest 
^  work  of  Grod,"  widi  which  the  Psalter  opens,  is  but  the 
fitting  prelude  to  the  boundless  generosity  and  pi*od- 
igality  of  joy  with  which  in  its  close  it  calls  on  "  every 
^  creature  that  breathes,"  without  stmt  or  exception,  to 

1  Fk  xvi.  9.  *  Ps.  xiz,,  S-lt ;  cxix.  (tkro^igk* 

•  Pa.  xviiL  21-26.  out). 

*  F^  XXV.  2,  21 ;  xxvL  l^,  11. 
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^  pcmise  the  Lord."  ^  It  may  be  that  such  expressions  as 
these  owe  their  first  impulse  in  part  to  the  new  epoch 
of  national  prosperity  and  individual  energy,  ushered 
in  by  David's  reign ;  but  they  have  swept  the  mind  of 
the  Jewish  nation  onward  towards  that  mighty  destiny 
which  awaited  it ;  and  they  have  served,  though  at  a 
retarded  speed,  to  sweep  on,  ever  since,  the  whole  spirit 
of  humanity  in  its  upward  course.  "The  burning 
"  stream  has  flowed  on  after  the  furnace  itself  has  cooled." 
As  of  the  classic  writers  of  Greece  it  has  been  well  said^ 
diat  they  possess  a  charm  quite  independent  of  their 
genius,  in  the  radiance  of  their  brilliant  and  youthful 
beauty,  so  it  may  be  said  of  the  Psalms  that  they  pos- 
sess a  like  charm,  independent  even  of  their  depth  of 
feeling  or  loftiness  of  doctrine.  In  their  firee  and  gener- 
ous grace  the  youthful,  glorious  David  seems  to  live 
ever  again  with  a  renewed  vigor.  "All  our  firesh 
"  springs "»  are  in  him,  and  m  his  Psalter. 

These  various  peculiarities  of  the  Psalms  lead  us, 
partly  by  way  of  contrast,  partly  by  a  close  itgapirittMa 
though  hidden  connection,  to  their  main  char-  ''^'^ 
aoteristic,  which  appears  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible  with 
equal  force,  unless  it  be  in  thp  life  and  Words  of  Christ 
Himself  The  "reason  why  the  Psalms  have  found 
"  such  constant  favor  in  every  portion  of  the  Christian 
"Church,  while  forms  of  doctrine  and  discourse  have 
"  undergone  such  mani£3ld  changes  in  order  to  represent 
"  the  changing  spirit  of  the  age,  is  this,  that  they  address 
"  themselves  to  the  simple  intuitive  feelings  of  the  re- 
"  newed  souL"    They  represent  "  the  fireshness  of  the 

1  Pa.  i.  18,-cl.  6.    I  owe  this  rfr-  'Dr.  Temple,  ''Education  of  the 

mark   to   a  venerable    friend,    than  World/'  Essays  and  Reviews,  p.  27. 

whom  no  one  could  speak  on  sach  a  'Pa  Ixxxyu.  7. 
matter  with  more  authority. 
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^  soul's  infancy,  the  love  of  tlie  soul's  childhood ;  and, 
^  therefore,  are  to  the  Christian  what  Hie  love  of  parents, 
^  the  sweet  affections  of  home,  and  the  clinging  memory 
"  of  infant  scenes,  are  to  men  in  general"  *  ^0  God, 
"  Thou  art  my  God,  early  will  I  seek  Thee  "  ^  My  soul 
^  waited  for  Thee  before  the  morning  watch."  It  is  in 
the  depth,  the  freshness  of  this  spiritual  life  that  we 
find  the  first  distinct  trace  of  a  higher  and  more  uni- 
versal  law  *  than  that  of  Moses  —  of  a  better  and  more 
eternal  life,^  than  that  which  alone  the  Mosaic  system 
revealed  to  man.  ^  Gt)d  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead,  but 
«  of  the  Uving,"  was  a  truth  which,  however  necessarily 
involved  in  the  Pentateuch,  needed  the  harp  of  David 
to  call  it  into  a  practical  existence. 

I  have  given  the  other  glories  of  the  Psalms  firom 
writers  of  widely  different  Christian  communions.  May 
I  venture,  in  speaking  of  this  crowning  glory,  —  of  this 
insight  which  the  Psalter  gives  into  the  \mion  of  Hie 
Human  Soul  with  its  Divine  Friend  and  Creator,  — to 
use  the  words  of  one,^  who  perchance  may  be  thought 
to  have  excluded  himself  firom  all  these,  but  who  has 
nevertheless  described  the  phenomena  of  spiritual  life 
with  a  force  which  few  within  that  pale  have  equalled, 
and  who  has  precisely  caught  that  aspect  of  it  which 
the  Psalms  most  faithfiilly  represent  ? 

^  He  who  begins  to  realize  God's  majestic  beauty  and 
^  eternity,  and  feels  in  contrast  how  little  and  how  tran- 
^  sitory  man  is,  how  dependent  and  feeble,  longs  to  lean 
^  upon  God  for  support  .  .  .  For  where  rather  should 
^  the  weak  rest  than  on  the  strong,  the  creature  of  a 

1  Irving'a     Introduction     to     the  See  Herder,  Oeitt  der  Ebr,  Poesie^ 

P$tdm$,  p.  7.  pp.  214-219. 

«  Pa.  xix.,  cxix.  *  F.  Newman,  The  Soul,  pp.  101, 

s  Pa.  zvi.  11 ;  zyii.  15;  Ixxm.  26.  104,  120. 
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^  day  than  on  the  Eternal,  the  imperfect  than  on  the 
^  centre  of  Perfection  ?  And  where  else  should  God 
^dwell  than  in  the  human  heart? — for  if  God  is  in  the 
^  universe,  among  things  inanimate  and  without  con- 
^  science,  how  much  more  ought  He  to  dwell  with  our 
^  souls ;  and  our  souls,  too,  seem  to  be  infinite  in  their 
^  cravings :  who  but  He  can  satisfy  them  ?  Thus  a 
^  restless  instinct  agitates  the  soul,  guiding  it  dimly  to 
^  feel  that  it  was  made  for  some  definite  but  unknown 
^relation  towards  God.  The  sense  of  emptiness  in- 
^  creases  to  positive  imeasiness,  until  there  is  an  inward 
^  yearning,  if  not  shaped  in  words,  yet  in  substance  not 
^  alien  firom  that  ancient  strain,^  —  ^  As  the  hart  panteth 
** '  after  the  water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee, 
^  ^  0  God :  My  soul  is  athirst  for  God,  yea,  even  for  tlie 
"^living  God.'  .  .  .  Then  the  Soul  understands  and 
"  knows  that  God  is  her  (Jod,  dwelling  with  her  more 
^  closely  Uian  any  creature  can ;  yea^  neither  Stars,  nor 
^Sea,  nor  smiling  Nature,  hold  God  so  intimately  as 
^  the  bosom  of  the  SouL  He  becomes  the  soul  of  the 
^souL  All  nature  is  ransacked  by  the  Psalmists  for 
^  metaphors  to  express  this  single  thought,  ^  God  is  for 
^  ^  my  soul,  and  my  soul  is  for  God.'  Father,  Brother, 
^  Friend,  Eling,  Master,  Shepherd,  Guide,  are  common 
^  titles.  God  is  their  Tower,  their  Glory,  their  Bock, 
^  their  Shield,  their  Sun,  their  Star,  their  Joy,  their  Pop- 
^  tion,  their  Trust,  their  life.  The  Psalmist  describes 
^  his  soul  as  God's  only  and  fitvorite  child,^  His  darling 
^  one.  So  it  is  that  joy  bursts  out  into  praise,  and  all 
^things  look  brilliant,  and  hardship  seems  easy,  and 
^  duty  becomes  delight,  and  contempt  is  not  felt,  and 
**  every  morsel  of  bread  is  sweet  The  whole  world 
^  seems  fresh  to  him  with  sweetness  before  untasted 

1  Pi.  xliL  1.  >  Ps.  xxiL  20. 
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^  0,  philosopher,  is  this  all  a  dream  ?  Thou  canst  ex- 
^  plain  it  all  ?  Thou  scomest  it  all  ?  But  it  is  not  less 
"  a  fact  of  hiunan  nature  —  and  of  some  age  too — for 
"Dfevid  thirsted  after  God,  and  exceedingly  rejoiced 
"in  Him;  and  so  did  Paul,  and  so  have  hundreds 
"  since." 

And  may  we  add,  in  all  humility,  0  Christian,  who 
hearest  these  things  in  the  Psalms,  hast  thou  ever  felt 
them,  or  felt  anything  like  them  ?  Hast  thou,  with  the 
light  of  the  Gospel,  fallen  below  the  Hebrew  Psalmist  ? 
Canst  thou  enter  into  that  belief  so  scanty,  so  undefined, 
yet  so  intense,  which  made  him  repose  in  unshaken 
feith  on  the  truth  and  goodness  of  God  ?  Canst  tiiou 
believe  that  those  sacred  words  are  intended  to  nerve 
thy  heart  against  the  shares  of  sin,  the  love  of  popu- 
larity, the  respect  of  persons,  the  want  of  faith  in  Truth, 
the  pressure  of  sorrow,  and  sickness,  and  death  ? 
"  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there  is  none 
"  upon  earth  that  I  desire  in  comparison  of  thee.  My 
"  flesh  and  my  heart'  faileth :  but  God  is  the  strength 
"of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever."^  "Put  thou 
"  thy  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  be  doing  good ;  leave  off 
"  from  wrath,  and  let  go  displeasure,  else  shalt  thou  be 
"  moved  to  do  evil."  "  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord, 
"  and  put  thy  trust  in  Him."  "  He  shall  make  thy  right- 
"eousness  as  clear  as  the  light,  and  thy  just  dealing  as 
"the  noonday."  "The  Lord  ordereth  a  good  man's 
"  going.  Though  he  fall  he  shall  not  be  cast  away,  fi^r 
"  the  Lord  upholdeth  him  with  His  hand."  * 

Thus  far  the  causes  of  the  sacredness  of  the  Psalter 
are  such  as  all  might  recognize,  Jew,  and  we  may  almost 
add  Pagan,  as  well  as  Christian.     But  as  we  contemplate 

i  Pa.  IxxiiL  26,  26.  «  Pa.  jutxvu.  8,  5,  28,  24. 
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David  in  himself  and  as  the  inaugurator  of  this  new 
revelation  to  man,  a  further  question  has  risen,  j^^^^ 
The  glory  of  David  carried  with  it  a  pledge  of  ^^  ^^'^^ 
the  continuance  of  his  d3masty  to  ij^e  remotest  ages  of 
which  Jewish  imagination  could  conceive.  This  fixed 
belief  in  the  eternity  of  the  House  of  David,  of  which 
the  Psalms  are  the  earliest  and  the  most  constant  ex- 
pression, has  had  its  faint  counterpart  in  those  yearn- 
Lgs  wWch  in  other  countries  have  ^gested  the  return 
of  the  beloved  sovereign  himself  —  Arthiur  of  Britain, 
Henry  of  Portugal,  Frederick  Barbarossa  of  Germany. 
But  the  Jewish  belief  had  a  far  deeper  basis.  When 
the  decline  of  David's  royal  race  appeared  to  extinguish 
Hie  hopes  that  were  bound  up  with  it,  instead  of  vanish- 
ing away,  like  those  popular  fancies  just  mentioned,  the 
expectation  of  the  Jewish  Church  sprang  up  in  a  new 
form,  and  with  increased  vitality.  It  fastened,  not  as 
before  ^  on  the  ruined  and  exiled  dynasty,  nor  yet^  as 
occasionally,  on  the  actual  person  ^  of  David,  but  on  the 
coming  of  One  who  diould  be  a  Son  of  David,  and  re- 
store the  shattered  throne,  and  build  up  again  ^  the 
original  tent  or  hut  which  David  had  pitched  on  his  first 
entrance  into  Jerusalem.  This  expectation  of  ^  a  Son 
^  of  David  "  who  should  revive  the  fallen  splendor  of  his 
father's  house,  blended  with  the  general  hope  of  restora- 
tion peculiar  to  the  Jewish  race,  reached  the  highest 
pitch  a  thousand  years  after  David's  death.  Suddenly 
there  came  One,  to  whom,  though  He  did  not  desire  the 
name  for  Himself  it  was  given  freely  by  others.  He  is 
repeatedly  called  the  Son  of  David.^    Most  unlike,  in- 

I  2  Sam.  yii.  19;  xxiii.  5.  xxix.   1,   Lam.  ii.   6,    Ps.   Ixxvi.   2,^ 

<  Pa.  Ixxxix.  20, 49 ;  cxxxiL  10, 1 7 ;  Judith  ix.  8.  Jlil  // 

Eiekiel  xxxviL  24,  25.  4  Matt  ix.  27 ;  Mi^)l  jfe, ^T^TJrt^ 

'  Amos  ix.  11 ;  Isaiah  xvi.  5.  Comp.  xviii.  S8,  &c, 

TOL.  II.  12  'l*^^   ' 
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deed,  to  that  fierce,  indulgent,  passionate  king,  that  waj- 
ward,  eager,  exuberant  poet,  most  unlike  to  many  of 
the  wild  imprecations  ^  in  the  Psalms  themselves,  yet  in 
i3iose  peculiar  features  of  the  Psalmist,  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  so  like,  that  when  we  read  his  emo- 
tions, we  seem  to  be  reading  —  and  the  Christian  Church 
from  the  earliest  times  has  delighted  to  read  —  the 
emotions,  the  devotions,  the  life,  of  Christ  Himself 
That  natural,  unrestrained,  at  times  joyous  and  victori- 
ous spirit  which  animates  the  Psalter,  is  never  repro- 
duced in  any  other  religious  teacher,  inside  or  outside 
the  circle  of  the  Sacred  History,  except  in  Him  ^  who 
*  came  eating  and  drinking,''  the  Bridegroom,  and  the 
Bridegroom's  Guest,  the  Friend  of  the  childlike,  the 
simple,  the  genuine.  The  compassion  for  the  suffering 
nation ;  the  generous  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  and 
the  outcast;  the  chivalrous  thoughtfulness  (contrasted, 
in  David's  case,  with  the  cruel  craft  that  occasionally 
disfigures  his  character)  —  meet  nowhere  else  in  Jewish 
history  so  remarkably  as  in  the  hero  of  Adullam  and 
Engedi,  and  in  Him  who  lived  with  the  publicans  and 
sinners,  and  wept  over  Jerusalem,  and  forgave  His  en- 
emies. That  wide  diversity  of  thought  and  situation 
which  marked  the  career  of  David,  the  sudden  vicis- 
situdes from  obscurity  to  fame,  ftom  fame  to  ignominy, 
—  that  rapid  passage  through  all  the  feelings  of  human- 
ity, which  we  trace  through  the  variegated  texture  of 
the  Psalter,  constitute,  in  no  scanty  measure,  the  firame- 
work  of  i%e  great  drama  of  the  Gospel  History.  And 
with  this  variety  of  outward  condition  is  combined  the 
inward  feeling  of  q^bsolute  unity  of  the  soul  with  God, 
which  ppnstitutes,  as  ^e  have  seen,  the  main  charac- 
teriistip  pf  the  Religion  of  the  Psalter,  but  of  which  we 

}  pomp*  fift3(teF,  Paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament^  p.  yi. 
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have  the  perfect  expression  in  the  Mind  of  Christ  We 
need  not  invoke  any  of  the  abstract  theological  state* 
ments  respecting  Hhn.  It  is  enough  to  take  the  most 
porelj  historical  view  that  has  ever  been  expressed. 
^Crod  speaks  not  to  Him/'  it  has  been  well  said  by  such 
a  critic^  ^as  to  one  outside  of  Himself:  God  m  in  EBm. 
*  He  feels  Himself  with  God,  and  He  draws  jfrom  His 
^  own  heart  what  He  telk  us  of  His  lather.  He  lives 
"  in  the  bosom  of  God  by  the  intercommunion  of  every 
"moment."  And  therefore  it  is  that,  when  in  the 
Psalms  of  David  we  are  carried  along  with  their  burn- 
ing words,  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  grief,  and  up 
to  the  highest  heights  of  glory,  we  feel  all  the  while, 
that  through  those  words  we  are  one  ^  with  Christy  and 
He  is  one  with  us:  we  are  admitted^not  by  any  fim- 
cifiil  straining  of  words,  or  by  any  doubtful  application 
of  minute  predictions,  but  by  the  real  likeness  of  spirit 
with  spirit-into  the  depths.of  that  communion,  wherein 
He  is  one  with  His  Father.  It  may  be  that  the  mag- 
nificent language  of  the  Psaltei:  at  times  rises  into  mean- 
ings which  can  only  be  fuUy  imderstood  in  its  highest 
and  most  universal  appUcation.  It  may  be  allowable, 
for  those  who  so  wish,  to  merge  altogether  the  historical 
circumstances  of  the  book  in  its  moral  and  religious 
lessons.  But  the  fact  still  remains,  that  it  is  through 
the  likeness  of  situation  and  feeling,  and  through  this 
alone,  that  the  connection  of  the  words  of  the  original 
author  with  Christ,  and  with  the  Christian  Church,  has 
been  maintained  and  perpetuated.  The  Psalter  is  es- 
pecially prophetic  of  Christ,  because,  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  it  enters  into  those 
truths  of  the  spiritual  life  of  which  He  was  the  great 

^  Thb  true  gitmnd  of  the  Mesnanic    out  in  Irving'a  Introduction   to   the 
idM  of  the  Ftalter  k  well  brought    Psalms,  87,  88. 
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Revealer.  David  and  his  feUow-Psalmista,  are  types, 
that  is,  likenesses,  of  Christ,  because  they,  more  than 
any  other  characters  of  the  Sacred  History,  share  in  the 
common  feelings  and  vicissitudes  of  life  and  death, 
fitilure  and  success,  through  which  He  and  they  and  we 
—  but  He  in  the  highest  and  most  transcendent  of  all 
senses — win  the  hope  which  is  in  those  Psalms  for  the 
first  time  set  before  the  mind  of  man. 
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LECTUKE  XXVL 


SPECIAL  AUTHORITIES  FOR  TfflS  PERIOD. 


I.  The  contemporaiy  accounts  contained  in 

1.  The  ''  Book  of  the  Acta  "  (or  Words)  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  xL  41) 

8.  The  '<  Book"  (t.  e.  the  Words  or  Acts)  of  the  Prophet  Nathan  (9 
Chr.  ix.  29). 

8.  The  **  Prophecy  **  of  Ah\jah  the  Sfailonite  (ibid.). 

4.  The ''  Visions  "  of  Iddo  the  Seer  (ibid.). 

Of  these  some  materiab  are  probably  preserred  in  the  accounts  of  tha 
two  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (1  Kings  L  1  —  xL  48 
1  Chr.  xxviii.  1 — 2  Chr.  ix.  81),  and  of  Rcclns.  xlviL  18-28. 

n.  The  conteiBporarj  Ikemture  of  the  reign  of  Solomon. 

l..The  writingB  of  Solomon  hioMelf  (1  Kings  iv.  82^  88). 
(a.)  Three  thousand  proverbs. 
(6.)  One  thousand  and  five  songs, 
(c.)  "  Words "  (works)  on  Natural  History. 

Of  these  some  parts  are  preserved  to  us  either  actually  or  by  inutadoii 
in  the  three  books  which  bear  the  name  of  Solomon. 

1.  •*  The  Proverbs"  (i.  —  xxix.). 

8.  *<  The  Song  of  Solomon,"  or  «« The  Song  of  Songs." 

8.  «« Ecclesiastes"  or  «*  The  Preacher"  (Heb.  Koheleth). 

To  these  add  the  Psakns  sometimes  connected  with  him :  Fb.  iL,  xlv.,  IxxiL, 
cxxvii. 

in.  Books  cft  traditions  extraneous  to  the  Canon. 

1.  His  Deutero-canonical  or  apocryphal  writings. 

(a.)  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon^  in  the  person  of  Solomon,  but 
apparently  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew. 

(This  and  EccUsiasticus  follow  in  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate, 
immediately  on  the  three  Proto-canonical  books  of  Solo- 
mon, and  with  these  are  called  *'  The  five  books  of  Wia- 
dom.") 

(h.)  The  Psalter  of  Solomon.    Eighteen  Psalms  which  once  stood 
in  the  Alexandrine  MS.  at  the  end  of  the  New  Testament, 
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following  the  Epistles  of  Clemens  Romanus,  as  appears  from 
t^  index.  They  have  been  published  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Angsburg  Library  by  De  la  Cerda.  (Fabricins,  Codex  Pseu" 
depigraphus  VeL  Tut.  914-999.)     See  Lecture  XXVUL 

(c.)  Correspondence  betneen  Solomon  and  Yaphres,  King  of 
Egypt,  preserved  by  Eiipolemos  (Ensetnos,  Prop.  Ev.  ix.  81, 
82). 

(d.)  Correspondence  of  Solomon  and  Hiram  of  Tyre. 

(a)  Letfen'  preserved  by  Bnpolemas  (Enselniis,  Prcep.  Ev. 
iz.  88,  84,  and  Josephus,  AnL  viii.  2,  §  6,  7,  8),  of  which 
the  copies  apparently  existed  botih  at  7yre  and  Jennalem 
in  the  time  of  Josephus. 
(/?)  Riddles,  mentioned  by  Menander  and  Dies,  the  Phoetii- 
dan  historians  (Josephus,  AnU  viiL  5,  §  8,  and  c.  Apion^ 
I  \7, 18;  Theophilus  Antiocb.  ad  AiMycum,  ML  p.  181, 
182). 

(e.y  Charms,  seals,  &c.,  of  Solomon,  alluded  to  by  Josephus,  AnL 
yvL  2,  §  5  (see  also  Pineda,  De  Rebus  SalomoniM;  and  Fabri- 
o&nsy  CMfear  Psevtdepigntpkm  VeL  TeeL  p.  1081-10&7). 

%  Later  traditions  of  his  history. 

(a.)  In  Josephus,  AnL  vvL  l-7« 

(&.)  In  the  Arabian  stories  (Koran,  xxiL  lft-10,  xxviL  20-45, 
xxviiL  29-89,  xxxiv.  11-18  (with  the  ampli6cations  in  Lane's 
SeUcHone,  p.  282-262) ;  D'Herbelot's  BiblioAlque  Orienlale, 
«'  Soliman  ben-Daoad" ;  Weirb  BiUieal  Legende,  p.  171-218. 

(e.)  Ad  Eapolemvt  (Snsebius,  Pfosp,  Ev.  ix.  81,  l4)* 


' 
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THE  EMPIRE  OF  SOLOMON. 

SouMWy  the  third  kmg  of  Israel,  is  as  unlike  either 
The  a«  of  of  his  predecessors  as  each  of  them  is  unlike 
^''^  the  other.  No  person  occupies  so  large  a  spa<5e 
in  Sacred  Histwy,  of  whom  so  few  personal  incidents 
are  related.  That  stately  and  melancholy  figure  —  in 
some  respects  the  grandest  and  the  saddest  in  the 
sacred  volume  —  is,  in  detail,  little  more  than  a  mighty 
shadow.  But  on  the  other  hand,  of  his  age,  of  his 
court,  of  his  works,  we  know  more  than  of  any  other. 
Now,  fbr  the  first  time  since  the  Exodus,  we  find 
distinct  traces  of  dates  —  years,  months,  day&    Now  at 

remain  to  this  day.  Of  the  earlier  ages  of  Jewish  his- 
tory, nothing  has  lasted  to  our  time  except  it  be  the 
sepulchres  and  wells, — works  of  Nature  jather  than  of 
men.  But  it  is  not  beyond  belief  that  the  massive  walls 
at  the  reservoirs  near  Bethlehem,  the  substructures  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  at  Baalbec,  are  from  the 
age  of  Solomon.  Now  also  we  come  within  certain 
signs  of  contemporaiy  history  in  the  outer  world.  In 
the  reign  of  Solomon  we  at  last  meet  with  an  Egyptian 
sovereign,  designated  by  his  proper  name  —  Shishak  — 
and  in  his  still-existing  portraiture  on  the  walls  of 
Kamac,  we  have  thus  the  first  distinct  image  of  one 
who  beyond  question  had  communicated  with  the 
chosen  people.    Now  also  the  date  to  which  we  have 
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attained^  the  thomsandth  year  before  the  Christian  era^ 
brings  us  fo  a  level  with  the  beginning  of  the  well- 
known  Classical  History  of  Greece  and  Italy. 

But  the  epoch  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  distinct- 
ness, but  for  its  splendor.  It  is  characteristic  indeed  of 
the  Jewish  records  that^  clearly  as  Solomon's  greatness 
is  portrayed  at  the  time,  it  is  rarely  noticed  in  them 
again.  Of  all  the  characters  of  the  Sacred  History,  he 
is  the  most  purely  secular ;  and  merely  secular  magnifi- 
cence was  an  excrescence^  not  a  native  growth,  of  the 
chosen  people.  Whilst  Moses  and  David  are  often 
mentioned  again  in  the  sacred  books,  Solomon's  name 
hardly  occurs  after  the  close  of  his  reign.  But  his  fame 
ran,  as  it  were,  underground  amongst  the  traditions  of 
his  own  people  and  of  the  East  generally.  The  Greek 
form  which  the  Hebrew  name  of  Solomon  assumes  is  of 
itself  a  singular  tribute  to  the  lofty  associations  with 
which  it  was  invested.  ^Alexander,"  the  name  of  the 
greatest  king  of  the  Gentile  world  in  Eastern  ears,  was 
in  after  days  thought  by  the  Jews  to  be  the  fitting 
Western  version  of  the  name  o(  the  greatest  king  of 
the  Jewish  world.  "Alexander  Balas,"  "Alexander  Jan- 
nsBus,  **' — the  Alexanders  at  the  time  of  the  Christian 
era, — are  merely  so  many  Solomons.  The  same  analogy 
spread  even  to  the  feminine  name ;  and  Alexandra,  which 
hardly  ever  occurs*  in  Grecian  nomenclature,  was  a 
common  Jewish,  and  hence  has  become  a  Christian, 
name,  fix)m  being  held  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
Hebrew  Sahme.  In  the  Mussulman  stories  his  name 
has  a  still  wider  dirculation.  Suleym&n  (in  its  diminu- 
tive form  of  endearment  —  "Little  Solomon")  became 
the  favorite  title  of  Arabian  and  Turkish  princes,  and 
the  sense  of  his  being  the  ideal  and  prototype  of  all 

1  Onlyasasjmonym  for  the  prophetess  Cassandra, 
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great  kings  is  shown  in  tlie  strange  belief  that  the  forty 
sovereigns  who  ruled  over  the  world  before  the  creation 
of  man  were  aJl  Solimans.  Their  history  was  recounted 
by  the  Bird  of  Ages,  the  Simorg,  who  had  served  them 
all;  and  their  statues,  monstrous  Pre-Adamite  forms, 
were  supposed  to  exist  in  the  mountains  of  Ka^  where 
a  sacred  shield  descended  from  each  to  each.^ 

He  is  the  true  type  of  an  Asiatic  monarch.  ^  Europe," 
says  Hegel,'  ^  could  never  have  had  a  Solomon."  But 
of  the  potentates  of  Asia^  he  is  the  one  example  with 
which  Europe  is  most  familiar. 

And,  although  his  secular  aspect  has  withdrawn  him 
from  the  religious  interest  which  attaches  to  many  others 
of  the  Jewish  saints  and  heroes,  yet  in  this  very  circum- 
stance there  are  points  of  attraction  indispensable  to  the 
development  of  the  Sacred  History.  It  enables  us  to 
study  his  reign  more  freely  than  is  possible  in  the  case 
of  the  more  purely  religious  characters  of  the  Bible. 
He  is,  in  a  still  more  exact  sense  than  his  father,  ^  one 
"  of  the  great  men  of  the  earth" ' —  and,  as  such,  we  can 
deal  with  his  history,  as  we  should  with  theirs.  It  thus 
serves  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  common  and 
the  Sacred  world.  To  have  had  many  such  characters 
in  the  Biblical  EUstory  would  have  brought  it  down  too 
nearly  to  the  ordinary  level  But  to  have  one  such  is 
necessary  to  show  that  the  interest  which  we  inevitably 
feel  in  such  events  and  such  men  has  a  place  in  the 
designs  of  Providence,  and  in  the  lessons  of  Revelation. 
In  Solomon,  too,  we  find  the  first  beginnings  of  that 
wider  view  which  ended  at  last  in  the  expansion  of 
Judaism  into  Christianity.  His  reign  contains  the  first 
historical  record  of  the  contact  between  Western  Europe 

i  IVHerbelot,      <«  Soliman      ben-        <  PhUosophie  der  Qeschkhte,  151. 
Daoud."  3  See  Lecture  XXIII. 
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aad  Eastern  India.  In  his  fearless  encouragement  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  is  the  first  sanction  of  the 
employment  of  art  in  the  service  of  a  true  Religion. 
In  his  writings  and  in  the  literature  which  springs  from 
them,  is  the  only  Hebrew  counterpart  to  the  philosophy 
of  Greece.  For  all  these  reasons,  there  is  in  him  a  like- 
ness, one-sided  indeed,  of  "  the  Son  of  David,"  in  whom 
East  and  West^  philosophy  and  religion,  were  reconciled 
togetiier.^ 

Solcnnon  was  the  second  son  of  David  and  Bathsheba. 
There  is  something  more  tihan  usually  signifi- 
cant in  his  names,  arising  probably  fix>m  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  his  birth.  His  first  name  was 
Jedidiah,  ^beloved  by  Jehovah,"  said  to  have  been  given, 
perhaps  by  Nathan,  as  a  sign  of  David's  forgiveness — 
^  because  Jehovah  loved  him."  *  It  is  the  sanctification 
of  the  name  of  David  • — the  ^  darling  "  becomes  ^  Je- 
hovah's Darling."  That  by  which  he  was  afterwards 
known  was  Sheldmoh,^  "  The  Peaceful "  (corresponding 
to  the  German  "  Friedrich"),  in  contrast  to  David's  wars, 
possibly  in  connection  with  the  great  peace  at  the  time 
of  his  birth.^  In  one  version  of  David's  address  to  Sol- 
omon, he  tells  his  son  that  his  birth  had  been  predicted 
at  the  time  when,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  he  had 
first  meditated  the  building  of  the  Temple,  and  that  the 
significance  of  his  career  had  already  been  intimated. 
^  Behold  a  son  shall  be  bom  to  thee,  who  shall  be  a  man 
^of  rest;  and  I  will  give  him  rest  from  all  his  enemies 
^  round  about ;  for  hk  name  shall  be  Sheldmoh  (peace- 
^  fid) ;  and  I  will  give  peace  and  quietness  unto  Israel  in 

1  See  Lecture  XXVUL  *  laXi^t/tLw  of  the  LXX.  b  shortened 

'  %  Sam.  xii.  25  ;  Neh.  xiii.   26.  .  into  XoXoftuv  in  the  N.  T.,  whence 
Poaibly  Pa.  cxxviL  d.    Compare  the    our  **  Sdlomon." 
ehange  of  Uoshea  to  Joshua.  ^  See  Lecture  XXIL 

>  See  Jbdidiah  in^  Diet,  of  Bible, 
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"his  day.  He  shall  bufld  an  house  for  My  name;  and 
"Tie  shall  be  My  son,  and  I  his  father;  and  I  wfli  estab- 
^  lish  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  over  Israel  for  ever.**^^* 

Nothing  is  known  of  his  youth,  imless  it  be  that  he 
was  brought  up  by  Nathan,^  and  that  after  the 
death  of  the  two  eldest  and  best  beloved  of 
David's  earlier  sons,  Ammon  and  Absalom,  he  must  have 
been  regarded  as  the  heir.  He  was  Bathsheba's  favor^ 
ite  son,  "tender  and  only  beloved  in  the  sight  of  his 
"  mother,"  •  and  Bathsheba,  we  cannot  doubt,  was  David's 
favorite  wife,  and  to  her  David  had  pledged  her  son*^ 
accession  by  a  solemn  and  separate  oath,* 

But  another,  son,  in  point  of  age,  ca^e  next  after 
jjg^j^it  ^f  Absalom  —  Adonijah,  the  son  of  Haggith.  Of 
Ad«ni|mh.  j^jg  mother  we  know  nothing  but  her  name',. 
"'the  Dancer."  Like  Absalom,  he  was  remarkable  for 
his  personal  beauty ;  and,  like  Absalom,  he  was  dear  to 
his  father's  heart  Prom  the  days  of  his  early  child- 
hood at  Hebron,  it  had  been  observed  that  the  King  hsuJ 
never  put  any  restraint  upon  him, — never  had  said;, 
"  Why  hast  thou  done  so  ? "  *  He,  as  his  ftither's  end 
approached,  determined  to  anticipate  the  vacancy  of 
the  throne  by  seizing  upon  it  himself.*  What  hidden* 
springs  were  at  work  —  how  far  (as  seems  implied)  the 
new  concubine  of  the  aged  King,  Abishag  the  Shunam- 
mite,  was  in  Adonijah's  fiivor  —  whether,  as  has  been 

1'  1  Chron.  xxiL  9.  to  the    Jewish    tradition,  ai\er  the 

3  2  Sam.  xii.  25,  or  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  death  of  the  first  child  (Jerome  on  2 

82)  by  Jehiul.                             ^  Sam.  xii.). 

3  Prov.  iv.  8.    For  some  ingenious  ^  1  Kings  L  6. 

conjectures  as  to  the  unfiivorable  in-  *  "  The    Shah  of  Persia,  at  the 

fluences  at  work  on  his  early  educa-  beginning  of  this  century,  had  sixty 

tion,  see  Professor  Plumptre  in  the  sons,  all   brought  up  by  their  moth- 

Ptc/.  o/ Me  BiWtf,  article  SoLOMOir.  ers   with   the  hope   of  suoceedii^'' 

4  1  Kings  i.  IS,  17,  30.    According  (Morier). 
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conjectured^  she  was  the  beautiful  Shulamite  of  the 
Canticles  —  whether  Adonijah  had  akeady  professed  for 
her  that  affection  which  he  openly  avowed  after  his 
father's  death  —  are  amongst  the  secrets  of  the  Harem 
of  Jerusalem,  of  which  only  a  few  hints  transpire,  to 
awaken  without  satisfying  our  curiosity.^  He  took  pre- 
cisely  the  same  course  that  had  been  adopted  by  Absar 
lorn.  He  assumed  the  royal  state  and  the  same  number 
of  runners  to  clear  ike  streets,  and  the  same  unwonted 
addition  of  horses  to  his  chariots.^  As  Absalom  had 
won  over  Ahithophel,  so  he  won  over  the  two  chief 
amoiigst  the  older  advisers  of  the  King,  each  of  whom 
probably  had  his  own  cause  of  quarrel  Abiathar's 
reasons  for  disaffection  we  can  only  infer  from  the 
rising  f&YOT  of  Zadok.  Joab,'as  we  have  already  seen, 
had  more  than  one  deep  resentment  brooding  in  his 
breast)  and  there  is  something  mournful  in  the  sigh  that 
the  sacred  historian  heaves  over  the  events  which,  at 
the  close  of  his  long  life,  at  last  broke  the  imshaken 
loyalty  of  the  venerable  soldier.  "  Though  he  had  not 
"  turned  after  Absalom,*  he  turned  after  Adonijah."  The 
other  Princes,  his  brothers,  also  joined  him.  If  they 
were  all  living  at  this  time,  they  were  no  less  than 
fifteen  in  number.  These,  with  the  "  King's  servants," 
mxist  have  made  a  formidable  band.  The  rendezvous 
was  at  a  huge  stone,  —  "  the  stone  of  serpents,"  —  near 
the  spring  of  En-rogel,*  where  afterwards  were  the  royal 

1  See  this  suggested  by  Mr.  Grove,  ^  1  Kings  ii.  28,  or,  less  impres- 

in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Jirt  sively,  in   the  Vatican  116.  of  the 

Shitlamitr,   and  cnrionsly  worked  LXX.  and  Josephos  (Ant.  viii.  1,  § 

cot  by  Professor  Plumptre.  4) ;  **  He  turned  not  after  Solomon.** 

s  M  The  runners  (Shattir)  before  ^  In  is  doabtful  whether  this  -  was 

the  king's  horse  in  Persia  are  indis-  the  present  *'  Fountain  of  the  Virgin," 

pensable  to  the  royal  state.    They  go  or  the  well  now  called  after  Job  or 

m  a  line  two  and  two,  the  chief  by  Joab.     (See  Lect.  XXIV.)    If  the 

the  king's  stimips "  (Morier).  latter,    the   name   may  possibly  U 
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gardens^  and  where  they  would  have  at  once  a  natural 
altar  for  the  sacrificial  feast^  and  water  for  the  necessary 
ablutions.  In  this  general  disaffection  there  remained 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  Solomon  —  "  the  mighty  men ; " 
^  the  body-guard ; "  two  high  personages  obscurely  indi- 
cated as  Shimei  ^  and  Rei ;  *  Zadok,  the  younger  Chief 
Priest^  who  also  had  a  prophetic  gift^  and  was  known  as 
**the  seer;"'  and  above  all,  Solomon's  preceptor,  the 
Prophet  Nathan,  who,  now  that  Gad  (as  it  seems)  was 
dead,  remained  the  chief  representative  of  the  Prophetic 
order.  He,  with  Bathsheba,  succeeded  in  rousing  the 
languid  energies  of  the  aged  King,  who  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  great  name  into  the  scale  of  Solomon,  and 
advised  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

The  boy  Prince  was  mounted  on  the  royal  mule,  and, 
Coronation  aocompauied  by  Nathan,  and  by  Benaiah,  the 
of  Solomon,  pnestly  head  of  the  royal  guard,  went  down 
from  the  palace  to  Gihon.^  Zadok  was  present  with 
the  sacred  oil,  which,  as  Priest  at  the  sanctuary  at  Gib- 
eon,  was  in  his  custody,^  and  poured  it  on  the  young 
man's  head,  Nathan  assisting  in  the  ceremony,  as 
Prophet  •  Then  Zadok  ^  blew  his  sacred  ram's  horn, 
the  trumpeters  of  the  guard  followed,  as  was  from  tl»s 
time  forward  the  custom  at  the  inauguration  of  kings,' 
with  a  loud  blast  which  announced  to  the  assembled 
concourse  the  event  which  had  just  occurred.  A  shout 
went  up,  —  ^Long  live  King  Solomon!"  amidst  the 

taken  from  Joab  in  connection  with  4  probably  SUoam. 

this  incident  5  LXX.  1  Kings  i.  89,  45. 

1  Either  the  fkuKms  Benjamite,  or  «  *«  In  Persia,  the  Mushtched  or 
more  probably  Sbimeah,  David's  sec-  chief  ecclesiastical  functionary  is  ther^ 
ond  brother,  and  Solomon's  uncle.  to  gird  on  the  sword ;   the  Munajem^ 

2  According  to  Jewish  traditions,  the  prophet  or  astrologer,  is  there  to 
the  same  as  Ira ;  according  to  Ewald,  fix  the  fortunate  hour  "  (Morier). 
Raddai,  David's  fifth  brother.  7  i  Kings  i.  89  (LXX.). 

3  2  Sam.  XV.  27.  •  2  Kings  ix.  13 ;  xi.  14. 
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Mclamations  of  the  multitude,  who  eicpressed  their  jojr^ 
after  the  manner  of  Orientids,  in  wild  music  and  vehe- 
ment dancing.^  He  was  brought  into  the  palace,  and 
formally  seated  on  the  royal  ^  throne/'^  and  henceforth 
was  addressed  as  ^  King."*^  The  guests  then  entered  the 
presence  of  David,  and  in  the  form  of  Eastern  benedic- 
tion said,  ^  God  make  the  name  of  Solomon  better  than 
^thy  name,  and  make  his  throne  greater  than  thy 
^  throne ; "  and  the  aged  King,  in  spite  of  his  infirmi- 
ties, prostrated  himself  in  acquiescence  on  his  bed.^ 

The  same  trumpet-note  which  had  roused  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  had  startled  the  con- 
spirators at  Adonijah's  feast  It  struck  on  the  watchful 
and  experienced  ear  of  Joab,  and  the  next  moment 
there  rushed  in  upon  them  Jonathan,  the  son  of  the 
rebel  Priest  Abiathar,  he  who  in  the  revolt  of  Absalom 
had  been  employed  as  a  spy  and  a  messenger,  probably 
from  the  same  qualities  which  made  him  on  this  day  the 
first  bearer  of  evil  tidings.  The  festivities  were  broken 
off  Adonijah  fied  to  the  altar  for  refuge.  His  proposal 
to  have  Abishag  for  his  wife,  afler  his  father^s  death, 
whether  prompted  by  affection,  or,  as  Solomon  inter- 
preted it,  ambition,  brought  him  shortly  after  to  his  end. 
And  in  the  same  ruin  were  involved  the  aged  priest 
and  warrior  who  had  shared  his  fortunes.  Abiathar  was 
by  the  sovereign  act  of  Solomon  deposed  from  his 
office;  a  momentary  reminiscence  of  the  great  day, 
when  he  had  stood  by  David  with  the  ark  on  Olivet, 
caused  hk  life  to  be  spared  for  the  time,  but  only  for  the 
time.^  He  spent  the  short  remnant  of  his  days  on  his 
property  at  Anathoth,  and  with  him  expired  the  last 

t  1  Kings  I  40  (Heb.  and  LXX.).        3  1  Kings  L  39,  51,  bS. 
*  l\Ad.  1.  46.     Comp.  ii.  12,  19  ;  i.        *  Ibid.  i.  47. 
to,  S5,  87,  48.  s  Ibid.  ii.  26. 
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glory  of  ihe  house  of  Eli.  His  descendants  mi^t  be 
seen  prowling  about  the  sanctuary,  which  their  ances- 
tors had  once  ruled,  begging  from  their  fortunate  rivals 
a  piece  of  silver^  or  a  cake  of  bread.  Joab  fled  up  the 
steep  ascent  of  Gibeon,  and  clung  to  the  ancient  bra- 
zen altar  which  stood  in  firont  of  the  Sacred  Tent  The 
same  disregard  of  ceremonial  sanctity  which  the  King 
had  shown  in  deposing  the  venerable  AbiaUiar,  he  now 
showed  by  deciding  that  even  the  sax^redness  of  the 
altar  was  not  to  protect  the  man  who  had  reeked  with 
the  blood  of  Abner  and  Amasa ;  and,  accordingly,  the. 
white-headed^  warrior  of  a  hundred  fights,  with  his 
hands  still  clasping  the  consecrated  structure,  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  hands  of  his  ancient  comrade  Benaiah. 
The  body  was  buried  in  funeral .  state  at  his  own  prop- 
erty in  the  hills  overhanging  the  Jordan  valley.*  Last 
of  all,  partly  by  his  own  rashness,  perished  the  formi- 
dable neighbor,  the  aged  Shimei,^  of  the  house  of  SauL 
The  mind  of  Christian  Europe  instinctively  shudders  at 
this  cold-blooded  vengeance  on  crimes  long  forgiven ; 
yet  it  may  be  that  in  the  silent  approbation  of  Solo- 
mon's policy  which  the  sacred  narrative  conveys,  there 
is  something  of  the  same  feeling  which,  translated  into 
our  language,  bids  us,  in  spite  of  our  natural  sentiments 
of  pity  and  reverence,  "not  spare  the  hoary  head  of 
'^inveterate  abuse."* 

It  was  this  rapid  suppression  of  all  resistance  that 
was  known  in  the  formal  language  of  the  time  as  the 
"  Establishment "  or  "  Enthronization  "  of  Solomon.  As 
David's  oath  had  been,  in  allu^on  to  the  troubles  of  his 

1  1  Kings  ii.  27 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  36.  4  1  Kings  iL  9,  42.    (Ewald,   iii. 

2  Ibid.  iL  6.  272.) 

3  Ibid.  ii.  28-S4.  Corap.  2  Sam.  «  Borke,  as  qooted  in  Straclie/s 
iL  32.  Hebrew  Politics,  p.  181. 
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early  life,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  that  hath  redeemed  my 
soul  out  of  "distress,**  —  so  the  oath  of  Solomon,  in 
allusion  to  this  signal  entrance  on  his  new  reign,  was, 
"  As  the  Lord  liveth,  which  hath  established  me,  and  sei 
^me  on  the  throne  of  David  my  father,"^  without  a  rival 
or  rebel  to  contest  it 

It  was  probably  on  the  occasion  of  his  final  anointing 
or  inauguration  on  Mount  Zion,  that  through  Nathan, 
or  through  Zadok,  the  oracle  was  delivered,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  the  second  Psalm,  — 

^  /  have  anointed  Mj  king 
On  Zion,  My  holj  mountaLn."  * 

It  was  like  a  battle  fought  and  won,  of  the  new  per- 
manent organization  of  the  monarchy  over  the  wild 
anarchical  elements  of  the  older  system  that  had  still 
lingered  in  the  reign  of  David.  Joab,  the  Douglas  of 
the  house  of  David,  was  Uke  a  Douglas  slain ;  with  the 
iall  of  Shimei,  perished  the  last  bitter  representative  of 
the  rival  house  of  Saul ;  the  Chief  Priest  Abiathar,  last 
of  the  house  of  Eli,  was  the  last  possessor  of  the  now 
obsolete  oracle  of  Urim  and  Thummim,  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  David's  early  companions;  the  young  King 
triumphed  over  all  the  ancient  factions  of  Israel,  and 
in  him  triumphed  the  cause  of  monarchy  and  of  civili- 
zation for  aU  coming  tuna  It  is  fitting  that  from  this 
accession  —  the  first  hereditary  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Israel  —  should  have  been  copied  and  descended 
even  to  our  own  day,  the  ceremonial  of  the  corona- 
tion of  Christian  sovereigns  —  the  coronation  aaithem, 
the  enthronization,  the  trumpets,  the  wild  acclamations, 
even  the  Eastern  anointing.^ 

1  1  Kings  iL  24;  compare  i.  17,        3  The    anointing    of   the   Jewish 
SO ;  n.  12,  45, 46.  kings  is  recorded  only  when  the  suo- 

'  F^  ii.  6,  7.    (See  Ewald.)  cession  was  contested. 

▼OL.  II.  18 
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TkirwoiHierfbl  talm  faxsHi  have  been  reiidered  doiefbly 
itrikhigy  if  h^  w»^  as  is  IncfiBt  prObftble^  but  a  nieFe  boj 
art  this  time — fifteen  according^  to  one  tradition,  twelve 
according  to  anoth^  -^iit  afrp^atonce,  *^  n^  m  yB«r^ 
<*  a  little  child,"  ^jmxng  trnd  UM^r^  1\J  this  eombi- 
nation  of  incidents  belongs  the  only  tiitrfative  which 
exhibits  his  personal  cfaantcter^  It  contains  in  a  lively 
focln  the  prchide  of  the  eomtng  rdign. 

The  ilational  worship  was  still  in  the  unsettied  ^tAte 
His  visit  to  ^^  whieh  it  hild  been  since  ihe  fiiBt  etttratl^ 
Gibeon.  ^^  Pafeitine;  ^  The  people  sacrificed  in  high- 
« places."  Darid  hhniielf  hfed  ^ Worshipped"  on  the  top 
af  OKiret^  The  tw«  Mfctri  objeets  df  ^peeial  i^hrerehce 
#ere  ptarted  astnider.  Th^  ark  stdod  in  a  iempfHitj 
test  wiihfai  Darid's  %rtfem  on  Mbuiit  8ion;  I'he  6hief 
local  sanctity  still  adhefed  to  Ihe  spo«  i;dieM  ^iM 
Tabernacle  <k  the  Congregatidti "  stood)  oil  What  links 
called  ^  the  great  high-place  of  Gibeon"  l^is  Was  ik4 
lofty  eihineMc^  which  overlooks  the  i^ole  ol  Juctea,  hi 
moderh  times  known  by  the  name  of  ^^the  Pt^hei 
Samuel"^  On  Uie  snmmHef  thid  nlountain  wair  ^the 
Tabemade  of  the  Cioogregation^'*  -^  the  ancient  TeM 
of  thfe  Wdnderinga  In  ftont  of  it  tose  the  reslet^bli 
•bmetiire  of  th^  braaen  altar^  wro«tght  by  the  hands  o# 
tifae  eail&est  braefite  artUt^  Bezaleel^  the  grandson  et 
Hur.  In  this  Tabemade  nikiisteied  the  Chittf  Prieit 
Zadok>  who  had  theiiee  brought  the  aaored  oil  for  the 
inauguration  of  Sofenon^  and  who  was  now  the  soio 
repeesentatiye  of  tibie  Araome  fiunilyv  Hitiieiv^  thereftate^ 

i  I  Kl^  Hi.  t ;  !  Ctirbi^.  xsi^h  L  ^  1  fengii  IS.  2 ;  2  l^tiL  Xv.  M. 

Acccntilng  to  1  Kings  xt.  42,  xiv.  2r»  6«B  Ik«toire  XXXYtL 

he  could  not  have  been   less  than  '  N^  SamwU. 

t#«B^.    But  iomifbm  (Ant  vul  7,  <  JoidfrfHtt  (AM.  tiii.  ^^l)  tiaa 

f  a)   iMkel  faMb  fihmm,  Bi]|K>leiiia  ''  Hebron."     He    nattkel    f^    mm^ 

(Eoseb.  Prcep.  Ew,  m,  80)  twel^.  change  iH  iliif.  x.  ^,  |    ;  otajpi  ^t. 

xlL  12. 
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1^^  on  a  sol^im  pUgrkoage^  with  a  vast  coocourse  of 
dSgnitariefi^  the  young  King  came  to  offer  royal  sacri> 
fiees  on  his  accefision*  A  thousand  victims  were  con« 
sumed  on  the  ancient  altar.  The  night  was  spent 
within  the  sacred  city  of  Gibeon.^  And  now  occurred 
one  of  those  prophetic  dreams  whidx  had  aU^ady  been 
th<>  means  of  Divine  communication  in  the  time  of 
SamueL  Thrice  in  Solomon's  Hie  —  at  thc)  three  epochs 
of  his  rise,  of  his  climax,  of  his  fall  —  is  such  a  warning 
]:ecorded.  This  was  the  firsi  It  was  the  choice  offered 
to  the  youthful  King  on  the  threshold  of  life^^the 
choice,  so  often  imagined  in  fiction,  and  actually  pre^ 
seated  in  real  life,  —  ^A»k  what  I  shall  give  thee/'  The 
answer  is  the  ideal  answer  of  such  a  Prince^  burdened 
with  the  responsibility  of  his  position.  He  remembered 
the  high  antecedents  of  his  predecessor  -*-"  ^  Thou  ha^t 
^showed  unto  thy  servant  David,  my  &ther,  great  mercy, 
^  according  aa  he  walked  before  Thee  in  truths  and  in 
^  uprightness^  and  in  righteousness  of  heart  with  thee/' 
He  remembered  his  own  youth  and  weakness  ;^  ^^  I  am 
"  but  a  little  child  — I  know  not  how  to  go  out  or  to 
^  come  in.''  He  remembered  the  vastness  of  his  charge ; 
^  In  the  midst  of  thy  people  which  thou  hast  chosen :  a 
^  great  people  which  cannot  be  numbered  nor  counted 
^  for  multitude ;  and  who  is  able  to  judge  this  thy  peor 
^  pie  thai  is  so  great"  He  made  the  demand  for  th« 
gift  which  he  of  all  the  heroes  of  the  ancient  Church 
was  the  first  to  claim:  ^Give  ihj  servant  an  under- 
"staading  heart  to  judge  thy  people,  that  I  may  discern 
^  between  good  and  bad,"* 

1  Thenius    conjectures    that    we  eiLprfiflsions  in  1  Kings  i.  98  f"  bring 

fbcmld  read  Gibeon  fi)r  Gihon  in   1  down '^,  and  41   (**  heard  the  ram's 

Kings  ].   83,    88,    45.     This  would  hom'^. 

doubtless  agree  well  with  2  Chroq.  i.  •  1  Kings  iii.  5-10;  2  Chr.  i.  7-10. 
I,  bot  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
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He  showed  his  wisdom  by  asking  for  wisdom.  He 
became  wise,  because  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  it  This 
was  to  him  the  special  aspect  through  which  the  Divine 
Spirit  was  to  be  approached,  and  grasped,  and  made  to 
bear  on  the  wants  of  men ;  not  the  highest^  not  the 
choice  of  David,  not  the  choice  of  Isaiah ;  but  still  the 
choice  of  Solomon.  ^*He  awoke  and  behold  it  was 
^  a  dream."  But  the  fulfilment  of  it  belonged  to  actual 
life. 

From  the  height  of  Gibeon,^  the  King  returned  to 
The  judg-     complete  the  festival  of  his  accession  before  the 

ment  of  ■■• 

Solomon,  othcr  monumcut  of  the  Mosaic  Religion  —  the 
Ark,  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  sacrifi- 
cial solemnities  that  his  gift  of  judicial  insight  was  first 
publicly  attested.  Every  part  of  the  incident  is  charac- 
teristic.^ The  two  mothers,  degraded  as  was  their  CQn- 
dition,  came,  as  the  Eastern  stories  so  constantly  tell  of 
the  humblest  classes,  to  demand  justice  from  the  Eling. 
He  patiently  listens ;  the  people  stand  by,'  wondering 
what  the  childlike  sovereign  will  determine.  The 
mother  of  the  living  child  tells  her  tale  with  all  the 
plaintiveness  and  particularity  of  truth ;  and  describes 
how,  as  she  ^looked  at  him  again  and  again,  behold,  it 
^  was  not  my  son  which  I  did  bear."  The  King  deter- 
mines, by  throwing  himself  upon  the  instincts  of  nature, 
to  cut  asunder  the  sophistry  of  argument  The  living 
child  *  was  to  be  divided  —  and  the  one  half  given  to 
one,  the  other  half  to  the  other.  The  true  mother 
betrays  her  affection :  "  0  my  lord,  give  her  the  living 
^babe  (the  word   is  peculiar),  and  in  no  wise  slay  MT 

1  It  ifl  just  poasible  that  the  Wady  >  1  Kings  iii.  16-28  (Heb.).    The 

Suleymaii,  which    runs    down  from  story  is  omitted  in  2  Chr.  L  13. 

Gibeon  towards  the  maritime  plain,  ^  Josephus,  AnU  viii.  2,  §  2. 

may  have  received  its  name  from  this  ^  Or  the  two  children,  Josephus, 

visit  (ibid). 
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The  King  repeats,  word  for  word,  the  cry  of  the  mother, 
as  if  questioning  its  meaning.  "  Give  her  the  living 
"  babey  and  in  no  wise  slay  it "  ?  then  bursts  forth  into 
his  own  conviction,  ^  She  is  the  mother." 

The  reign  which  was  thus  inaugurated  is,  after  this, 
almost  without  events.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  from 
the  confusion  of  the  various  texts  which  describe  it,  it 
must  be  viewed  not  chronologically,  but  imder  its  dif- 
ferent aspects,  —  of  his  Empire,  his  great  buildings,  and 
his  writings. 

L  The  Empire  of  Solomon  in  its  external  relations. 
In  actual  extent,  the  boundaries  of  Israel  did  External 

■  relfttions  of 

not  reach  beyond  the  conquests  of  David.  But  the  Empire. 
it  was  reserved  for  Solomon  to  fill  up  what  David  had 
but  established  in  pari  "  He  shall  have  dominion  from 
^  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  ends  of  the 
"  earth." '  ^  The  Lord  magnified  Solomon  exceedingly. 
**  .  .  .  and  bestowed  upon  him  such  royal  majesty  as 
"had  not  been  on  any  king  before  him  in  Israel."* 
For  the  most  part  this  wide  dominion  was  established, 
in  accordance  with  the  promise  of  his  name,  by  arts  of 
peace.  But  there  were  two  or  three  exceptions,  appar- 
ently at  the  commencement  of  his  reign. 

It  was,  indeed,  not  surprising  that  the  surrounding 
nations,  especially  Edom  and  Syria,  when  they  heard  of 
the  accession  of  so  young  a  sovereign,  should  have 
aspired  to  throw  oflF  the  yoke  which  his  warlike  father 
had  imposed  upon  them.  Edom  was  the  first  A  young 
Edomite  prince,  Hadad,  had  escaped  from  the  extermi* 
nation  of  his  coimtrymen  by  the  sword  of  Joab,  at  the 
time  of  David's  conquest,  and  had  lain  concealed  in  the 
court  of  Egypt  till  the  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  the 

1  Ps.  Uxil  8.  is  exactly  in  the  style  of  the  Assyrian 

s  1  Cbr.  xjux.  25.   Tlie  connection    inscriptions. 
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two  Oppressors  of  his  cotmtry.  Against  tlie  will  of  ids 
Egyptian  protector  he  rettimed,  and  kept  up  more  or 
less  of  a  guerUla  wailfkre  amongst  the  Mumaaan  inoun- 
tains,  all  the  dayB  of  Solomon.^  A  second  was  Seeon, 
who  had  escaped  from  the  ront  of  the  Syrians  in  David's 
expedition  against  Zobah,  and  at  the  head  of  a  band  <rf 
freebooters  established  himself  in  Damascus.^ 

These,  with  possibly  attempts  at  insurrection  on  the 
part  of  the  old  Canaanite  population,  must  be  the  up- 
heavings  which  gave  occasion  to  the  2d  Psalm.  ''^Why 
"  do  the  heathen  imagine  a  vain  thing,  aa^d  the  TuJers 
«  of  ike  earth  stand  up  together  against  Jehovah  and 
"  against  His  anointed  t^  AQ  these  tumultuary  move- 
ments were  waiting  their  time  to  break  out  as  so(m  as 
Solomon  was  removed ;  but  ^'  to  him  was  given  the  hea- 
^  then  for  bis  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  HiB 
*^«arth  for  a  possession.  He  broke  them  with  a  Tod  of 
"  iron,  and  dashed  diem  hi  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel ;  * 
and  over  that  vast  dominion,  wiA  mingled  joy  and  fear, 
he  was  served  till  tlie  close  of  his  magnificent  caTeer. 

1.  In  the  north  and  northeast,  Hamath,  which  ap- 
parently had  thrown  off  the  yoke  on  David's 

With  Syria.    *,,      "^  tui*^.^  i 

death,  was  recovered.'  Fortresses  *  w^re  estab- 
lished along  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  and  stations  along 
the  desert  towards  the  Euphrates.  Of  these  establish- 
ments two  remain,  which,  pai^y  by  tradition,  partly 
by  resemblance  of  name,  are  connecfted  with  Solomon. 
One  is  Baalbec ;  lhe  great  sanctuary,  which  coffimanded 
tlie  valley  of  t!oelesyria,  on  the  way  to  Hamalth,  and  ef 
which  the  enormous  substructions  * 'appear  to  date  from 

^  1  9CiHgsld.l4-^.  ^he  ^ilderncBB  shall  bow  befort)  blui; 

S  Ibid.  28-25.  his  enemies  shall  lick  the  dust"    Pit. 

'i  "2  Chr.  viii.  8.  Ixxii.  9. 

*  Ibid.  8-5.    '*  They  tlu&t  dwell  in  ^  Beyond  ihe  inference  suggested 
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far  Buteiwr  to  ^e  Sgm>Xjmek  or  SymtBsrm^ 

temples  built  upon  them.  Eastward  his  don^lii^ll  esr 
iMded  to  I^apga^us  (Ttpfasaeh^),  luid  im  ike  way  to 
tiw  is  the  ^^r  proteabte  dQ^esftoml  pf  bis  greatness^ 
^  Tadmor  in  the  wil^roess ; "  if  i^e  ^paj^  trpst  ^e  «atrve 
UHne  iribich  has  duiag  to  Ib^  ^fflaeus  <^y  «)f  Zeuobia,  in 
qwte  .of  its  Eo(ma»  app^atimi,  by  Nwhicb  ijt  b^s  been 
tani^atad.'  Its  ^itn^^ou^  in  wb^t  caiost  it^en  bave  beei^ 
#  |Mdp%-gvoye,  at  tbe  poi«t  wbeipe  the  w^de  b^ii^e»  i^ey^ 
^■irtaii'iH  be^^een  tm4>  po.iiJlel  i^iu^9  i)f  bife  opew  o# 
Ae  Btifl  vider  deaert>  $^d  wbere  tjpte  #bm^an^  sp^dngs 
gather  round  it  a  circle  of  vegetation,  would  njoutwijly 
Jbm^e  fumted  it  out  to  SobwKm  »»  a  site  jSbr  a  ci^^  opr  a 
jMiting-place  ftur  ctwavaw  bajf-way  betweyen  Digpo^ascw 
#ttd  B^ytoa.  The  rulos  wbidi  «ow  aittract  ft^  itraii^e)- 
W6  attenticMm  ace  of  a  ^mm  long  po^tojior  to  4foB  /.ewjilb 
«MQaBefay.  But  evjen  as  lato  f^  Ik^  pw^siSih  ceijitwy^ 
fienjaoQW  of  Tudela  describe^  iU^  W^  as  beijpg  bi^M  of 
4itoi:»t8  .equally  giganjtie  milk  tboi^  i^lPApb  form  ibe  jf^y 
9£  BaiAbec.  Tbey  baye  disappeared ;  and  lof  tbe  aiiM^enib 
nAliy,  if  w  be,  ^of  jSolonwn,  ^ere  aiie  w>W  no  ye^es  bnjt 
moundis  ^  rwfcbi^  Mid  mnin,  io^ss,  ais  ^  Baalbec,  f^smt 
of  the  larger  stones  formmg  jthe  axibstnuotioQs  of  jtibe 
3Qe«aple^  tbe  jSu«  tave^lbd^  daW  '<'<>^  ^  cobmm^  of 

^7  ^I^Q^gamtac  gi^  of  4^696  Teaiains,  the  building  of  Tadmor  pr  Tamar  19 

Uiere  is  no  certain  indication  of  tbeir  coupled  with  fortresses  in  the  south 

^dlomonian  origin.    '^*(Baahilh,"4)f  1  of  Palestine,  and  the  words  **in  >ihe 

]fk\pg^  1^  lis,  j8in4hejM>ath  of  Pafea-  rlapd  ^  are  ^dded,  as  .if  to  .shofr  ikf^ 

tine.     It    may    possibly  he  "  Baal-  **  the  wilderness "  spoken  of  was  thnt 

Hamon**    in    Cant  viii.   11,  where  within    Judea,   and    to    this    would 

^lomonibad  vinejrardk  eorreqpond  ,the  situation  of    Taamr 

|i  1  (l^^ifigs  iv.  24.  (£e(^.  jU^ii*  49),  probably  Ha^&azqu- 

•  This    is    expre^ly    asserted    by  Tamnr  or  Engedi  (2  Chr.  xx.  2). 

Josephns,  AnL  viiL  <6,  |  1,  and  im-  ^  Miss  Beaqft>rt's  Sifrian  Shrines^ 

plied  in  2  Chron.  viiL  4.    But  here  a  L  S56. 
doubt  creeps  in.    In  H  Kings  'ul  18, 
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Egyptian  granite  ascribed  to  Solomon  at  the  entranoe 
of  the  Temple.^ 

2.  But  the  most  important  influences  brought  to  bear 
Relations  ^^  ^^  development  of  the  kingdom  were  those 
with  Egypt  of  Egypt^  Arabia,  and  Tyre. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Exodus,  Israel  was 
again  brought  into  contact  with  the  kingdom  of  the 
Pharaohs.  The  Egyptian  sovereign  at  this  time  was 
probably  reigning '  at  Tanis.  His  Queen's  name  (Tah-. 
penes)  is  preserved  to  us.'  A  correspondence  with  him, 
imder  the  name  of  Vaphres,  is  preserved  in  heathen 
records.* 

From  the  first  moment  of  Solomon's  accession,  the 
Egyptian  King  was  so  favorably  disposed  towards  the 
young  Prince  as  to  withdraw  aU  countenance  fix)m  the 
designs  of  Hadad,  who  had  become  his  nephew  by  mar- 
riage. Not  long  afterwards,  his  daughter  became  Solo- 
mon's Queen.^  He  had  attacked  and  conquered  the 
refractory  Canaanite  kingdom  of  Gezer,  which  had  re- 
mained independent,  on  the  southwestern  frontier  of 
Palestine,  and  resisted  the  arms  of  aU  the  Israelite  chie& 
from  Joshua  down  to  David,  and  which  thus  became  the 
dowry  of  the  Egyptian  Princess.* 

Besides  the  indirect  influences  which  this  connection 
exercised,  as  we  shall  see,  on  the  architectiure,  the  man- 
ners, the  literature,  and  the  religion  of  Israel,  it  led  at 
once  to  the  reestablishment  of  an  intercourse,  which 
would  have  been  inconceivable  to  the  Hebrews  who, 
standing  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  seemed  to  have 
parted  with  the  Egyptians  forever.  Horses  and  chariots, 
before  almost  unknown  in  Palestine,  were  now  brought 

1  Mias  Beaufort's  Syrian  Shrines,  i,  ^  Eusebius,  Prap,  Ev,  ix.  SI. 

960.  6  1  Kings  iii.  1. 

s  Ewalf],  Hi.  279.  «  Ibid.  iz.  16. 
>  1  Kings  xi.  19. 


ia  as  joagitlar.adicle&af  oonuneioe  ifixmi  BgyfA^  £iaitiim 
^€aBe.efitobUBhed<m,anrenoi3nciu8  soale^r — bothibrlbonaB 
ifisiA  i^Monedaiiba.^  Poiu:  ndloB  out  of  JJreDosalfim,  ^niiABr 
the  King's. Ofwn  patrcsiage,  a  oelehcated  .caravanserai  &r 
(li-asineBerB  into  Egypt-r^jheifiist  halting-qdace  on  their 
jeeivie — Mas  founded  ihy  <lbnnhain;  son  of  Barzillf^,  c^ 
fibe  property  gnasited  ito  iam  by  •Cfarwd  out  ^cf  ithe  pater- 
sal  pakimony  of  Berfchlehem.  Xhat  .caravanseioi  re- 
-maoned  with  fiHimhftfn's  name  ika*  fat  deacrt  four  centur 
joes^  and,  «aooqrding  ito  the  immovable  usages  yUC  {the 
Sast.  it  prababLy  vvas  ^d^same  i/v^h,  at  iH^  iime  ^cf  the 
^luTU^lied  ^lt»  far^wo  1»avellers  with 
fihmr  iiifitnt  /child,  when  ^^ihere  was  no  room  in  »the  inn,^ 
'ttad  rwhen  they  itoo  from  Tttiat  spot  fled  di|to  ffi^g}^)! 

f3.  Doubtless  through  /the  jsame  jEgyptian  inflnenoe 
fvas  jsecured  a  still  more  importaiM^  ouilet  of  ReintioiM 
commesee  lon  the  joutheasi  ITbvough  fthe  tes^  withj^h^ 
tt^lishment  of  a  poart  at.therheadiOf  the  gulf  of  lElath, 
PalesikHie  at  Ipst  igmnod  an  ^d'Co^as  to  the  >bidian  Ogean. 
Jg^io^^eber,  ^  llie  i^iant'^  J^acd^bane,''  so  called  pr0b|ftbly 
from  *the  huge  range  #f,jQoun tains  on  each  iside  of  it, 
becaiate  ^n  emporium  teeniing  with  /life  tan4  activity; 
:the  sfune,  on  the  eastern  brauoh,  that  Suez  rhl^  ;in  our 
Hii^  time  become  cm  the  western  ;bran0h  of:  the  fBe^.JSea. 
3ei|$ath  thuit  line  of  palm-trees  whioh  Q0W^i^te^9  ibe 
wsetched  village  pf  Akab^*,  was  then  .heard  the  stir  of 
ship-buildQrs  and  sailprs.^  Then<^  wQPt  forth  the  fleet 
fi£  Solomon,  manned  by  Tynan  sailors^^  09a  itis  <my^ta- 
idons  voyage  —  to  Qphir,  in  the  &r  .£ast,«on  the. shores 
of  Jpdia  or  Arabia,    from  i^bia  also,  ^pe^  or  dia^B^ 

.1 .1  JCings  z.  28.  ,3  Jer.  xli.  1 7. 

tSJbkl.  iv.  36,  27.    S:or{40,000 in        «  i  Kings  ix.  20. 
rer.  26,  Ewald  (iii.  88^),re«k  4Q«0        «  Ibid. ;  .2  Ghr.  viii.  IS;  Joe^bus, 

or  4200,  from  2  Chr.  ix.  26;  three  lAnt.  viii..^,  §-4. 
horaetibr  emh  .of  the^ahariots. 
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came  a  constant  traffic  of  spices^  both  firom  private  indi- 
viduals and  from  the  chie&.^  So  great  was  Solomon's 
interest  in  these  expeditions,  that  he  actually  travelled 
himself  to  the  gulf  of  Akaba  to  see  the  port^ 

4.  The  mention  of  the  Tynan  sailors  introduces  us  to 
ReUdoDs  another  great  power,  now  allied  with  Israel 
with  Tyre,    giram^  king  of  Tyre,  had  already  been  ihe 

friend  of  David.  But  he  was  a  still  faster  friend  of 
Solomon.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  relation- 
ship between  the  old  Phoenician  and  the  young  Israelite, 
a  faint  secular  likeness  of  the  romantic  friendship  of 
David  and  Jonathan.  Hiram,  too,  has  shared  in  Solo^ 
mon's  glory.  Alone  of  all  the  Tyrian  kings,  his  name 
is  attached  by  popular  tradition  to  a  stiU  existing  monu- 
ment A  gray  weather-beaten  sarcophagus  of  unknown 
antiquity,*  raised  aloft  on  three  huge  rocky  pillars  of 
stone,  looks  down  from  the  hills  above  Tyre  over  the 
city  and  harbor,  and  still  is  called  "  the  Tomb  of 
Hiram."  The  traditions  of  this  alliance  lingered  in 
both  kingdoms.  Tyrian  historians  *  long  recollected  the 
interchange  of  riddles  between  the  two  sovereigns. 
The  Tyrian  archives,  even  as  late  as  the  Christian  era, 
were  supposed  to  contain  copies  of  the  many  letters 
which  had  passed.  Two  of  these*  are  preserved,  written 
on  the  occasion  of  an  embassy  from  Hiram,  sent  to 
anoint,  or  take  part  ia  the  anointing,  of  Solo- 
mon.* Hiram  supplied  Tyrian  architects  and 
timber  from  Mount  Lebanon  for  Solomon's  temple. 
Solomon  visited  Hiram  at  Tyre,  and  was  even  supposed 
to  have  worshipped  in  a  Sidonian  temple.^      lie  gave  to 

1  1  Kings  X.  15,  25.  ^  I  Kings  v.  2-9.     They  arc  given 

'  2  Chr.  viii.  1 7.  in  slightly  different  forms  in  Josephua, 

8  Eusebius,  Prcep.  Ev.  ix.  81.  Ant,  viii.  2,  §§  6,  7. 

^  Dios  and  Menander,  quoted  hy  ^  Ibid.  v.  1  (LXX.). 

Josephus,  Ant,  viii.  5,  §  3 ;  c.  Apton,  7  Justin,  Dial  c.  Tryph,  o  84. 

i.  17,  18.     See  Lecture  XX VIII. 
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Hiram  the  district  of  Galilee,  on  the  borders  of  Tyre, 
which  in  the  name  of  "  Cabul"  (or  "  Gabul")  preserved 
a  recollection  of  the  humorous  complaint  of  King 
Hiram  to  his  royal  brother  for  having  given  him  the 
^  o£&courings  "  of  his  dominions.^  In  its  later  name  of 
"  the  boundaries  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,"^  long  after  the 
extinction  of  the  Phoenician  power,  it  retained  a  remi- 
niscence  of  the  ancient  friendship. 

But  the  main  result  of  the  alliance  was  in  the  ex- 
tension  of  the  commerce  of  both  countries.  Expedi- 
Tyrian  sailors  were  supplied  to  the  fleet  of  ^'^ 
Solomon,  starting,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Red  Sea. 
But  there  was  a  direct  union  in  the  Mediterranean  also. 
Not  only  was  there  a  navy  of  Ophir,  that  is,  of  the 
extreme  east,  but  there  was  also,  in  express  conjunction 
with  the  navy  of  Hiram,  a  navy  of  Tarshish,  that  is,  of 
the  extreme  wesi* 

Without  entering  into  the  tangled  question  of  the 
details  of  the  two  Hebrew  texts  which  record  the  desti- 
nation of  the  fleets,*  we  may  dwell  on  the  return  of 
the  voyagers,  as  they  are  described,  with  their  marvel- 
lous articles  of  commerce,  from  west  and  east,  — ffold 
and  silver^  cUmuff,  ivory ,  aloes,  camay  cinnamon,  apes,  and 
peacocks. 

1  1  Kings  ix.  12,  IS.  ^  The  argaments  for  a  Western 

s  Matt  XY.  21.  expedition  may  be  seen  in  Keil ;  for 

3  This  argument  is  based  rather  on  an  Eastern,  in  Thenius.    The  two 

the  distinct  and  separate  mention  of  theories  may  be  united  by  supposing 

the  fleets  of  Ophir  and  of  Tarshish,  a  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  in  be- 

than  on  the  mere  use  of  the  word  half  of  which  is  the  three  years,   1 

**  ships  of  Tarshish  "  (1  Kings  x.  22),  Kings  x.  22,  and  in  Herod,  iv.  42,  and 

or  the  expresnon   **  to  Tarshish,"  in  the    intimation  in   Pharaoh  Necho's 

S  Chr.  ix.  21,  xx.  86,  of  which  latter  Voyage   (ibid.),  that  it  was  not  the 

passage  the  force  is  destroyed  by  its  first  time.  The  expedition  may  some- 

occarrence  in  a  context  which  re-  times  have  gone  from  Ezion-geber, 

^atres  Ophir  as  the  destination.  sometimes  from  Tyre. 
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The  '^abundance  of  silver^  fnx>bably 'Oame  ifixim  Hkt 
nikrer  mines  of  ^aia.  The  ^pes  may  ^CNisikdy  h»ve 
"Come  firom  that  one  ispot  where  they  exist  in  SkiMpe^ 
•our  own  rook  'of  <j!ibrtilttt.  AMob,  mus  the  greart  ^golfl 
country  of  the  ancient  'woDld,  and  may  also  iupw  i£ar- 
nished  the  elephants'  tasks. 

But  some  of  the  artioles  ihemselves  and  the  names 
of  more  point  directly  to  India.  Ophir/  the  seat  of  >tfae 
gold,  may  be  direcldy  identified  with  the  gold  mines  of 
Sumatra  -and  Malacca.  The  ah^iiff  ctr  algum  m  the  fi^ 
brai^sed  form  of  a  Decean  word  for  sandal-^wood,  and  san- 
dal-wood grows  only  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  isonih'of 
Goa.  The  word  for  ape — "wjpi "  or  ^iophy"  whence  the 
Gred^  ktboB-^^  is  the  usual  Saoisorit  word  &x  a  monkey. 
Tkukiyim,  the  name  for  .peacocks,'  is  a  Sanscvit  woord  wzdi 
a. Malabar  accent,. and  the  ipeacock  is  indigenous  in.India, 
and  probably  had  not  yet  had  time  to  extend  into  the 
west,  as  it  afikerwards  ^did  from  the  sanctuary  of  Juno  at 
-Samos.  The  word  tised  for  the  tusks^  of  elephants  is 
nearly  the  same  in  Sanscrit ;  and  the  fragrant  woods 
.and  4ice6,  called  a^<  ea^L,^  .and  ^^axe  all, 
either  by  name  o,  hy  -nature,  «am»cted  wiA  India 
and  Ceylon. 

1  The  argmnent  in   faTor  of  the  from  ^^Ahdlim**   (Ps.  xlv.  8;  Prov. 

Indian  position  of  Ophir,  as  well  as  vii.  1 7 ;  Cant  tv.  H),  a  fraitvani  tree 

tlie  Indian  origin  of  these  words,  is  of  Malacca  —  o^t/a^  hence  o^tflMua- 

stated  by  Kitter,  Sinait  pp.  148«-4S1 ;  ^sum^'aquiUGa — €9^  wood.  The  only 

Max  MuUer,  in  Science  gf  Languages,  non-Solomonian   pasMige  where   the 

p.  214.    The -argument  in  favor  of  its  word  occurs  is  Num.  xxrv.  6,  fn'spaak- 

Afncan,  and  still  more  of  itsAmbic,  ing  of  the  gardens  of  the  Eyphtiales. 

position,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Twisleten  ^  Ps.  xlv.  8,  KaUiotk,  Indian  keoM, 

in  the  Dictionary  of  the  BUtie,  Opuir.  ^Probably  cacyn^nama  from  Cey- 

S  Peacocks  are  kept  in  the.gavdans  lon^ — Prov.  vii.    17;    Oant.  iv.   14; 

of  the  Shah  of  Perma.  (Morier).  also  in  Arabia,  Ex.  xxx.  13  (comp. 

)  IhbamdShen  Habbim.  Herod,  iii.   Ill);  and  Tyre,  £cek. 

4  By  a  Ukeness  of  sound  translated  xxvii.  19.    See  eAm  Kxod.icxs.  83. 
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TiCft  US  Tor .«  moment  tcocftemplate  the  extraorfliBaoy 
interest  of 'ffliese  voyages  for  their  wra  and  for  all9iitni>e 
fimes. 

An  admhrG(ble  passage  in  Sb.  Fronde's  history'^  cflT 
^lizaflbfelii  describes  4he  Tevdlntien  ^eflfeoted  in  England 
when  ihe  maritime  tendency  of  the  iifrtion  for  Hhe  feirt 
time  Tbrcfke  fhrongh  ^he  rigid  forms  in  which  it  *had 
liitheiix)  %een  con'fined.  Much  more  marvellons  mucft 
%ave  been  ^ihe  revolntion  effected  »by  'this  sudden  dis- 
ruption of  the  barriers  by  which  the  sea  now  became 
'familiar  *U}  ^e  ^secluded  infland  Israelites.  ShiA  out 
from  'Ae  Mediterranean  *by  the  insufficiency  -df  the 
'ports  of  Paflefirtine,  and  from  the  Indian  'Ocean  H>y  fdie 
Arabian  desert,  only  ^by  Ifeese  extensive  alliances  and 
^enterprises  eould  they  become  accnstomed  to  it  We 
know  HOt*when  the  Bsalms^ere  written  wfaoch  'ooirtain 
the  aQufHons  ^to  the  wonders  of  ^  sea,  -and  which  by 
^hese  ^have  become  endeared  tea  maritime  empire 'like 
-our 'Own ;  but,  if  not  composed  in  the  reign  *of  fiolomon, 
at  least  ^hey  are  derived  from  the  stimulus  whidh  he 
gfV9e  to  'nautical  discovery.  The  104tli  ^Psahn  Hseems 
ahnei^t  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  one  of  ^e  Buperin* 
4;endeiits^of  the  deportations  of  timber  from  tiie -heights 
of  Lebanon.  The  moimtains,  the  springs,  the  ^cedars, 
tiie  sea  in  the  distance,  with  its  ships  and  ^monster  brood, 
ure  combined  ia  that  landscape  as  nowhere  ^else.^  The 
107th  describes,  with  the  &eling  of  one  who  had  ^been 
€ct  «ea  himself  the  sensations  of  those  who  went  down 
from  the  hills  of  Judah  to  the  ships  of.  Jafia,  and  to 
their  business  in  the  great  waters  of  the  Mediterrane^in*; 
the  sudden  ^tonn,  the  rising  to  the  crest  (rf  the  waves 
as  if  to  meet 'the  heavens,  and  then  sinking- do^wn  wrW 

1  Hvttory  of  England^  viii.  p.  426.       pendix,  p.  217,  and  ISinat  and  'Palep' 
<  See   Sermons  in  the  East^  Ap-    ^me,  ohapter  xi. 
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into  the  depths  of  the  grave ;  the  staggering  to  and 
fro  on  deck,  the  giddiness  and  loss  of  thought  and 
sense ;  and  to  this,  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  is  added 
a  notice  rare  in  any  ancient  writings,  unique  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptiu^s,  of  the  well-known  signs  of  sea- 
sickness; where  the  drunkard  is  warned  that  if  he 
tarries  long  at  the  wine,  he  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
wretched  state  of  "him  that  lieth  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  or  as  he  that  lieth  down  before  the 
rudder."  ^ 

Not  only  were  these  routes  of  commerce  continued 
through  the  Tyrian  merchants  into  Central  Asia,  and 
by  the  Red  Sea,  till  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  but 
the  record  of  them  awakened  in  Columbus  the  keen 
desire  to  reopen  by  another  way  the  wonders  which 
Solomon  had  first  revealed.  When  Sopora  in  Hayti 
became  known,  it  was  believed  to  be  the  long-lost  OpMr. 
When  the  mines  of  Peru  were  explored,  they  were  be- 
lieved to  contain  the  gold  of  Parvaim.  The  very  jiame 
of  the  West  Indies  given  by  Columbus  to  the  islands 
where  first  he  landed,  is  a  memorial  of  his  fixed  belief 
that  he  had  reached  the  coast  of  those  Indies  in  the 
Eastern  world  which  had  been  long  ago  discovered  by 
Solomon. 

Imagine  too  the  arrival  of  those  strange  plants  and 
animals  enlivening  the  monotony  of  Israelitish  life ;  the 
brilliant  metals,  the  fragrant  woods,  the  gorgeous  pea- 
cock, the  chattering  ape  —  to  that  inland  people,  rare 
as  the  first  products  of  America  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe.  Observe  the  glimpse  given  to  us,  into  those 
remote  regions,  here  seen  for  an  instant  Now  for  the 
first  time  Europe  was  open  to  the  view  of  the  chosen 
people,  —  Spain,  the  Peru  of  the  old  world,  Spain,  Tar- 

1  Prov.  xxiii.  80,  34. 
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tessus,  Cadiz  (the  ^Kadeshj"  the  western  sanctuary  of 
the  Phoenician  people );  the  old  historic  Straits,  —  the 
vast  Atlantic  beyond,  —  possibly  our  own  islands,  our 
own  Cornish  coasts,  which  had  already  sent  the  produce 
of  their  mines  into  the  heart  oi  Asia,  —  were  seen  by 
the  eyes  of  Israelitea  And  on  the  other  side  the  inven- 
tory of  the  articles  brought  in  Solomon's  fleets,  gives 
us  the  first  distinct  knowledge  of  that  venerable  San- 
scrit^ tongue,  the  sacred  language  of  primeval  India, 
the  parent  language  of  European  civilization.  In  the 
thousandth  year  before  the  Christian  era,  we  see  that 
it  not  only  was  in  existence,  but  already  had  begun  to 
decay.  The  forms  of  speech  which  the  sailors  of  Hiram 
heard  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  are  no  longer  the  pure 
Sanscrit  of  earUer  days.  In  these  rude  terms,  the  more 
interesting  on  this  account,  thus  embedded  in  the 
records  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  we  grasp  the  first  links 
of  the  imion  between  the  Aryan  and  the  Semitic  races. 
And  finally,  not  only  in  this  philological  and  prospec- 
tive sense,  but  in  the  true  historical  and  religious  sense, 
was  this  union  of  the  East  and  the  West^  of  remote 
Asia  and  of  remote  Europe,  in  the  highest  degree  sig- 
nificant for  the  development  of  Israel  United  then  in 
Palestine,  as  they  were  united  nowhere  else  in  the 
ancient  world,  there  was  thus  realized  the  first  pos- 
sibility of  their  final  amalgamation  in  Christendom. 
The  horizon'first  framed  m  the  time  of  Solomon,  after 
bemg  again  and  again  contracted,  has  now  even  m  out- 
ward  form  reached  even  beyond  its  old  limits  of  Ophir 
and  Tarshish,  and  much  more  in  the  combination  of  in- 
ward moral  quaUties  which  mark  the  Christian  Religion. 
Christianity  alone,  of  all  Religions,  is  on  the  one  hand 
Oriental  by  its  birth,  and  yet  capable  of  becoming 

1  Max  Miiller,  Lectures  an  Science  of  Languages,  i.  144. 


WoHkun  hy  its  .spkit  and  its  ^esiergy.  ^  The  -kingB  tf 
'^^  TctfBhi^  and  ^the  isles  shall  bring  fMreseiirts  /(^m  -the 
'''West);  ihe  *king8X)f  Sbefaa  and  Siibfi  shOL  ^sffer  gifts 
'^'(firom  ^  East).  £V>r  ^  ;king8  .shaU  ifidl  down  brfese 
^^liim';  aS  nations  idiall  ser^e  iiim."  ^  iSo  :k  iwas  <said  al- 
^resAy  m  ibe  ^iaym  of  Sok»non ;  mxA  ia  a  «stffl  wider 
sense,  and  with  ^a  still  moce  direct  'tq[)]dicatk>n  to  the 
gadiering  rtogeitiier  lof  ihese  (divesse  .dements  dn  the 
Mes£ah?B  /reign,  was  the  >  strain  ti&en  oip  hy  /Ae  later 
Prophet,  -^^in  language  which,  tbongh  curtirdy  »fais  own, 
ooiild  never  huRe  been  suggested  itothim,«fx;cept4tffough 
(the  'imagery  of  rthe  ikupise  of  Solconen.  jMbeir  ai^ 
fQOtmcing  ^how  ihe  i^reasnres  of  ^e  would  ewere  to  /come 
fto  Jevusalem,  *^  ^  The  abnndanoe  of  ihe  aea  trii^dl  be 
^  con  vested  unto  ihee,  4he  cforces  (tf  ^e  iC^ealiies  ^ahaU 
^  come  xmto  thee,"  -^— he  tui]is,>^im  Hie  one  hand  ^  4he 
East :  — -^  The  mnHitude  of  .camels  ahiffl  cover  >tfa6e,«the 
^dromedames  af  Midian  and  Ephah;  'all  4hey  £*om 
^  Sheha  shall  come :  ^they  shall  ibring  gold  and  linconse. 
^^  .  .  tAll  the  "flocks  of  £edar  gAiall  be  gatii^ed  'te 
^thee,  £he  cams/ of  JN^ebaioth  shall  minister  unto  4;hee/; 
^  they«sball  oeme  up  with  aceeplance  ^upon  inline  >altu* ; " 
and  >on  ;tbe  other  hand,  to  the  :£u*  West: — ^>Who  aoe 
^  these  ikai,  Ay  los  ^  doud,  and  as  the  doves  to  thek 
^windows:?  Surely  tiie  isles  shall ^watt  for  me,  and  the 
^lEdiips  <ef  ICarshish  )fii8t,  to  faring  their  :Son8  irom  iar, 
"^  their  silver  and  gold  with  them.  .  .  .  And  Hae  sons 
^of  strangers -shall  build  up  tiiy  walk,  and  ftheir  kings 
'^^  shall  minister  unto  thee.  .  .  .  Therefoce  thy  gates 
^  shall  be  open  continually ;  they>shall  not -be  ^shut  day 
^nor  night"  ^  This  is  the  latitude  of  the  Old  Dispen- 
sation, oontaining  in  germ  :the  still  iwider  latitude  of  iiie 
iJew, 
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n.  From  ihe  external  Empire  of  Solomon  we  pass  to 
the  internal  state  of  his  dominions.  It  has  latmai 
been  already  observed  that  the  Hebrew  people,  ^*^* 
unlike  other  ancient  nations,  did  not  place  their  golden 
age  in  the  remote  past,  but  rather  in  the  remote  future. 
But^  so  &r  as  there  was  any  historical  period  in  which 
it  seemed  to  be  realized,  it  was  under  the  administration 
of  Solomon.  The  general  tone  of  the  records  of  his 
reign  is  that  of  jubilant  delight,  as  though  it  were  in- 
deed a  golden  day  following  on  the  iron  and  brazen 
age  of  the  warlike  David  and  his  half-civilized  predeces- 
sors. The  heart  of  the  poets  of  the  age  overflows  with 
^  the  beautiful  words "  ^  of  loyal  delight  The  royal 
justice  and  benevolence  are  like  the  welcome  showers 
in  the  thirsty  Easi  The  poor,  for  once,  are  cared  for. 
The  very  tops  of  the  bare  moimtains  seem  to  wave 
with  com,  as  on  the  fertile  slopes  of  Lebanon.^ 
-  And  with  this  poetic  description  of  the  peace  and 
plenty  with  which  the  rugged  hills  of  Palestine  were  to 
smile,  agrees  the  hardly  less  poetic  description  of  the 
prose  narrative.  ^  Judah  and  Israel,"  both  divisions  of 
the  people,  now  for  the  last  time  united  in  one,  "  were 
^  many,  as  the  sand  which  is  by  the  sea  in  multitude ; 
-eating  and  drinking,  and  making  merry.  .  .  .Judah 
^and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man  under  his  own 
^  vine  "  (that  is,  the  vine  that  clustered  round  his  court) 
**and  imder  his  own  fig-tree"  (that  is,  the  fig  wliich 
grew  in  his  garden),  "  fix)m  Dan  even  to  Beersheba,  all 
"  the  days  of  Solomon."'  The  wealth  which  he  inher- 
ited from  David,  and  which  he  acquired  from  his  own 
revenue,  whether  from  commerce  or  from  the  royal 

1  Ps.  xly.  1  (Heb.)  ;  I  assmue  this        9  Ps.  Ixxii.  2,  5,  6,  7,  IS,  16. 
as  the  most   probable   date  of  the       '1  Kings  iv.  20-25. 
Pfakn.    (See  Perowne.) 
TOL.  u.  14 


^Iomft%i8;  aad  from  texee^  Mx$d  iniMiteB^  im  icecdhffi  as 
enMfraom.  So  plentiful  wm  goU  that  ^  jilrw  WM  n^Hh 
^  ing  aceoQited  'of  m  the  days  of  SdoiBOB.^^  And  ^ 
ti  lik«  stram  is  "&»  joyous  litde  kjnaBy  .aaorHwl  to  fyAo- 
mon,  "wtiich  describee  tbe  iiu^^eaise,  tiit  "yj^ar^  4lie  glpiy 
•of  tlie  rkdiig  aad  ever^mwMiflying  |i0pulatioii« — itbe 
peaeefol  eaee  of  «11  aioumd,  wheK  ^k  is  but  lost  Uboit  to 
"^  rise  up  eariy,  wid  «it  down  late,  and  eat  tJhe  fcmad  ^ 
^caa^eMness  ;^  where  Ueainiigs  ^eem  to  deseeiid  even ^fi 
l&e  uncofKM^ioue  eieeper,  -»-  wiiene  the  lehiMpeA  are  sk^ 
to  and  fro  ae  the  moat  poweifal  of  aU  weapoM  frwi  ibfi 
bows  of  irresistMe  aardkero.^  Uie  ^lery  ttajaaa  of  iblniB 
two  sueeessors  under  wiiom  HtM  Aomiabmg  fitote  «ras 
disordered,  «eem  to  beio*  witness  to  dbe  abuadaMke  «i|d 
brightness  of  d^  days  wiien  tke^  weoe  bom  (and  baed 
—  Rehoboam,  ^<^  wMemng  of  the  pMf>le ^^ f^ J^bqo- 
boam,  ^  the  multiplier  43f  tke  peofde.^ 

For  ^tftus  altered  state  of  things  a  iiew  iorgaaSaatfim  was 
needed.  AK^ugli  the  offioes  lof  die  looawt  wove  ^gemer- 
alBy  the  isame  as  those  in  DaAdd's  time,  tiie  leipr  chaises 
l^at  ocenr  are  «ignjfieant  of  the  «dTimce  « jfipjendar  jwd 
order. 

The  great  officers  «iie  now  for  ihe  fitvt  tfm^  c^Uad  by 
c^,„rt  of  ^^^  geBend  name  -^-^  Pnnoea,^'  *i — « title  winieh 
'^^^'^^  t>efeFe  had  been  aimofit  Aon&ied  to  Joab.  The 
union  ^  priestly  «»d  eecular  f&nctkxiis  Btlitt  ciontiiiM^. 
'Zabnd,  '^ilie  King's  friend,^  is  called  «  prieaib^  w  less 
'Ihan  Axarii^  iSie  son  <of  Zadok.    But  on  tbe  otb^r  Jiand 


1  1  Kings  X.  14,  666  talents  of  gold,  it  is  coiiipated,-to  dight  onHlioiii 

Possibly  (as  Professor  Phii^pftfe  makes  iing. 

•it^  the  6rst  tqggdB^nt^  theanystioal  *  1  Sing^  x.  21. 

number  of  Rer.  ziiL  18.    The  treas-  '  Ps.  cxxvii.  2,  4. 

ures  l(5a  'by  David  for  .bdildRig  the  «  Sh0fmf  1  'KiqiB  W,  ^ 

Temple,  in  1  -Gfar.  Kzix.  a-«7,  amount,  &  JbM.  f^  (CWjUn,  A.  y.  <<  i|BiaqyKd 

oflicer"). 
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die  nas&e  is  not  ^xtendecl^  as  in  Daviif  0  oourt^  to  Hit 
nyel  ftmily ;  iSkvm  peibaps  in^oatmg  that  the  dhraskm 
of  the  two  fanctions  was  gradndly  becoming  pensep* 
<ible.  Instead  of  the  one  seribe  or  secretary,  ^ere 
were  now  two,  Elihoreph  or  Siaph,  and  .Ahijah,  sons  of 
tfie  M.  scribe  l%isha.^  The  two  ^eonnsellors,"  who 
eecupied  so  important  a  place  by  David,  now  disappear. 
Frobably  the  coimseliors  we«  so  increased  in  nan^^er 
as  to  form  a  separate  body  in  the  state,  «s  in  the  next 
leign  there  waa  tt  band  ^  aged  «dviserB,  known  as 
'those  vdiio  had  stood  before  Soknnon.''^  The  PMpiiets 
oease  to  figure  among^  the  dignitaries-,  «s  «io«gh  the 
prophetical  office  had  been  Cferbome  by  tiie  royal  dig- 
nity. The  Chief  Pliest^ood,  as  we  have  seen,  was  *con- 
centf^  m  Zadek  ailone,aBd  from  ham  descended  a  pee«- 
liar  hierarchy,  known  by  the  name  of  sons  irf  Zadok,' 
tbe  possible  origin  (whether  from  thehr  ftnrt  aneertor's 
(^pinions,  or  from  a  tracBtie^airy  adherence  to  the  ^^ 
Law)  of  the  later  sect  of  the  Sadducees. 

Tbe  three  military  boifies  seem  to  lutve  remained 
tmehflnged.  The  ^ommiander  of  She  *  ho»t^  is  ^„p  ^ 
the  priestly  warrior  Beoaiah,  who  finaooeeded  s«*<>°»*»- 
the  murdered  Joab.  The  six  himdred  heroes  oi  David's 
early  life  onlly  once  pass  ucross  the  'seenie.  Si^cty  of 
tiiem,  their  swords  as  of  old  girt  •on  theoa*  thighs,  «?(- 
tended  Solomon's  litter,  to  guard  him  from  banditti  on 
his  way  to  Lebanon.^  The  guard  appear  only  :as  houses- 
hold  tDOops,  employed  <on  state  pageants,  and  appar* 
ently  commanded  by  the  officer*  now  mentioned  for  the 

*!  1  Eiogs  !▼.  8.  xHi.  Y9,  '&o.    See  Mr.  Twisleton  on 

'S  Ibid.  Tiiu  6.     Jerome  mentiotiB  Sadducbib,  in  DicL  of  the  Bible,  ^ 

(Qiuejt  HOr,  on  ^  €hr.  x.  6)  as  1085. 

amoDgBt  diem,  Benaiah  emfl  JekUl^  ^  Oaift.  'iii.  7,  8. 

tbe  tutors  of  the  Princes.  ^  1  Rrngs  aiv.  27. 
3  2  Ofar.  xxxi.  10 ;   Ek.  xL  46 ; 
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first  tune,  at  least  in  the  full  magnitude  of  his  post 
He  was  "  over  the  household,"  in  fact  the  Vizier,  and 
keeper  of  the  royal  treasury^  and  armory.*  In  subse- 
puent  reigns  he  is  described  as  wearing  an  official  robe, 
girt  about  with  an  official  girdle,  and  carrying  on  his 
shoulder  as  a  badge,  like  a  sword  of  state,  the  gigantic 
key  of  the  house  of  David.*  The  office  was  held  by 
Ahishar.*  In  the.  Arabian  legends  it  is  given  to  the 
great  musician,  Asaph.^ 

The  only  two  functionaries  who  retained  their  places 
from  David's  time  were  Jehoshaphat,  the  historiographer 
or  recorder,  and  Adoram  or  Adoniram,  the  tax-col- 
lector.* These  were  probably  appointed  when  very 
young,  at  the  time,  when  David's  reign  was  gradually 
settling  into  the  peaceful  arrangements  of  later  times. 

The  word^  which  elsewhere  is  used  for  the  garrisons 
Administra-  planted  in  a  hostile  country,  is  now  employed 
omon.  for  "  officers  "  appointed  by  the  King  of  Israet 
over  lus  own  subjects.  They  were  divided  into  two 
bodies,  both  alike,  as  it  would  seem,  directed  by  a  new 
dignitary,  who  also  appears  for  the  first  time, — Azariah, 
son  of  the  Prophet  Nathan,  "  who  was  over  the 
"officers."® 

The  lesser  body  consisted  of  twelve  chiefii,  in  number 
corresponding  to  the  twelve  princ.es  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  who  had  admmistered  the  kingdom  under  David, 
and  to  the  twelve  surveyors  of  his  pastures  and  herds.* 

1  Lia.  xxii.  15.  in  2  Sam.  viii.  6,  14,  1  Kings  xxii.  47, 

«  1  Kings  xiv.  27.  1  Chr.  xviii.  13,  2  Chr.  xvii.  2,  for 

3  Isa.  xxii.  21,  22.  Israelite   garrisons),    are  used  in   1 

4  1  Kings  iv.  6  (LXX.  addsEliak).  Kings  iv.  5,  7,  19,  27,  ix.  28,  2  Cbr. 

6  lyHerbelot,  art  Asiof.  viii.  10,  for  the  officers  of  Solomon. 
*  1  Kings  iv.  3,  6  ;  xii.  1 8.                 The  Hebrew  term  answers  in  some 

7  Netsibf  and  Nitssah  (used  in  1     degree  to  the  English  word  **  post*' 
Sam.  X.  5,  xiii.  3,  4,  1  Chr.  xL  16,  for        3  \  Kings  iv.  5. 

Philistine  garrisons  in  Judea ;    and        >  Ibid.  7 ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  16-31. 
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It  is  to  the  latter  division  that  the  twelve  ^officers'* 
of  Solomon  corresponded,  as  they  were  arranged  not 
iwcording  to  the  tribal  divisions,  and  as  their  sole  fimo- 
tion  was  to  furnish  provisions  for  the  royal  household. 
Two  of  them  were  sons-in-law  of  the  King.^ 

The  larger  body  of  ^  officiirs  "  were  chosen  fix)m  the 
Israelites,  to  control  the  taskwork  exacted  from  the 
Canaanite  population.^  The  foreign  populations  within 
his  dominions  were,  after  the  first  ineflFectual  attempt 
at  insurrection,  completely  cowed.  The  Hittite  chiefii 
were  allowed  to  keep  up  a  kind  of  royal  state,  with 
horses  and  chariots ;  *  but  the  population  generally  was 
employed,  like  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Greece,  on 
pubUc  works,  and  waa  heavily  taxed  *  Several  impo 
tant  fortresses  were  created  to  keep  them  in  check; 
one  in  the  extreme  north,  in  the  old  Canaanite  capital 
of  Hazor ;  a  second  in  the  Canaanite  town  of  Megiddo, 
commanding  the  plain  of  Esdraelon;  a  third  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Philistine  city  of  Gaza,  which  had  main- 
tained its  independence  longest  of  all ;  two  in  the 
villages  of  Bethhoron  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of 
the  pass  of  that  name,  and  one  at  Baalath  or  Kirjath- 
jearim.  The  three  last-named  forts  commanded  the 
approaches  from  Sharon  and  Philistia  to  Jerusalem.* 

From  the  Canaanite  bondmen  were  probably  de- 
scended the  degraded  class,  standing  last  in  the  list  of 
those  who  returned  from  Babylon,  —  **  the  children  of 
^Solomon's  slaves." •  They  were  apparently  employed 
in  the  quarries,  as  those  who  appear  next  above  them 
the  Nethinim,  were  in  the  forests. 

i  1  Kings  iv.  11,  15.  5  1  Kings  iz.  15-18;   3  Chr    viii 

t  Ibid.  ix.  2S  ;  2  Chr.  Tiii.  10.  4-6. 

*  1  Kings  z.  39.  <  Ezra.  ii.  55 ;  Neh.  vii.  57.     See 

4  Ibid.  ix.  20,  21.  Professor  Plumptre,  in  the  Dictionary 

of  the  Bible. 
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The  public  works  of  Solomon  were  such  w  of  thei»> 
•elves  to  leave  an  impjress  on  his  age.  Of  hia  douhtAd 
connection  with  Tadmor  and  Baalbec  we  have  already 
spokeB^  But  tbere  i»  bo  qu^Biioa  of  Uiose  more  iu^ 
diately  connected  with  his  court  and  his  residence. 
•  Jerusalem  itself  received  a  new  life  fhun  his  accession. 
It  has  even  been  conjectured  that  the  name 
'^""^  first  became  fixed  t^ugh  his  influence  ;beki?, 
in  its  latter  part^  an  echo^  as  it  were^  of  his  own  -*-^ 
^  peace."  When  the  Greeks  gave  their  form  to  the 
name,  they  were  guided  by  a  remembrance  of  his  nama 
^  Hierosolyma,"  in  their  estimate,  was  the  ^  Hieron  ^  (ht 
Temple  of  Solomon.^  In  any  case  Jerusalem  now 
assumed  the  dimensions  and  the  splendor  of  a  capital 
It  became  the  centre  of  the  commercial  routes  before 
mentioned^  and  Jewish  tradition  described  ^  the  roads 
leading  into  Jerusalem,,  marked,  as  they  ran  over  the 
white  limestone  of  the  country,  by  the  black  basaltic 
stones  of  their  pavement  The  city  was  enclosed  with 
a  new  wall,'  which,  as  the  reign  advanced,  the  King 
increased  in  height  and  fortified  with  vast  towers.  The 
castle  or  city  of  David  was  fortified  by  an  ancient,  per^ 
haps  Jebusite,  rampart^  known  hy  the  name  of  ^  MUlo," 
or  the  ^  house  of  Millo/'  of  which,  possibly,  remains  atUl 
exist  on  the  west  of  the  Temple  walL^  The  master  of 
these  works  was  Jeroboam,^  then  quite  a  youtL 

Amongst  these  buildings,  the  Palace  of  Solomon  was 

prominent    It  was  commenced  at  the  same 

time  as  the  Temple,  but  not  finished  till  eight 

years  afterwards.    The  occasion  of  its  erection  was  the 

1  Eupoltmut,  ia  EoBebiui^  Prvp.        3  1  Kings  iik  1;  iz.lft;  JoMplmsy 
Ev.  ix.  84.  Ant.  Tin.  S,  $  1 ;  6>  §  1. 

t  Jotepkiw,  AMt.vm,7yi4.  ^  1  Kings  ix.  15,  »4 ;  xL  2T. 

ff  Ibid.  xi.  26. 
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xbmrimg^  of  Soloiion  witk  tbe  IBgj^piiaKn  priiiots&  Sh^ 
vedided  at  first  in  the  eastle  of  Dairid;  but  the  KiDg-  hti 
still  a  aeraple  abo«t  the  leceptkm  of  a  heathen^  even 
diough  it  were  his  own  Qteen^  in  precincts  which  had 
ooce  been  hallowed  hty  the  tempooniy  sojourn  of  the 
Ark^ 

The  new  PiUaee  niiist  ha^e  beta  apart  from  the  cantle 
of  David^  and  ootisiderably  below  the  level  of  the  Tem- 
ple^aMuni  It  wlv  built  on  masidTe  substructions  of 
endrnMHis  stones^  easeful^  hewn^^  and  was  enclosed 
witUbli  a  large  eomrt  It  included  sevefal  edifices  within 
itself  The  chief  wae  a  long  hall^  which,  like  the  Temple, 
was  encased  in  cedar;  Whence  porobably  its  name^  ^the 
House  of  tii^  Forest  (tf  Lebanon."^  In  front  of  it  raa 
a  pillared  portico*  Between  tills  portico  and  the  pah^o 
itself  was  li  eediur  pord^ -^  sometimes  called  the  Toweif 
of  Davidi  In  titis  tower>  apparently  hung  over  the 
Walk  outside^  were  a  thousand  golden  shields^  whioh 
gave  the  whole  pafatte  the  imme  of  the  AMnory.^ 
With  a  qdendor  that  Mtshone  any  like  ibrtress^  the 
tower  with  tiiesa  goUen  targeti  glittered  &r  oflf  in  tbe 
raDusinne  lik*  th^  tall  aedc^  As  it  waa  thought^  of  a 
be&ntifill  brid^dedced  out  after  the  mamier  of  the  Sas^ 
with  strings  Of  golden  toihsi  Five  hundred  of  them 
were  9Mde  by  Strionnon's  orders  for  the  rOyal  guard^^ 

I  1  Klngv  iiu  1 ;  2  Chr.  yiiL  11.  aU  nations  hung  on  its  walLi  (Bzek* 

<  Ibid.  viL  d.  xxviL  10,  11).    In  Rome,  tbe  temple 

^  Arid;  Tu.  1^.   )h  like  taMttineiS  Uie  of  Beflona  iHis  studded  wittk  tbem. 

tco^  was  Mmi  *^  LebamNi^  (B»>  i«  AAeai^  tfaa  rauliil  marks  where 

land*  Palest    813).      Affording   to  the/  hung  can  stOl  be  traced  on  Am 

Josephns  (Tin.  &,  §  1),  it  was  sculpt-  walls  of  the  Parthenon.    There  were 

vred  with  leafy  treea.  alsd  ams  hang  round  t^  waUl  ff  the 

^  Cant.  ir.  4(   It»  xaii.  8;    Ps*  second  Temple  (Josephi%  AnL  jpk 

haiyrl4fk    At  Tyrev  die  beaat^  af  tlM  11,  §8). 

place  was  thought  to  voasMt  ia  the  ^  1  Kings  x.  16, 17. 
splendor  and  variet}"  of  the  shields 
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but  the  most  interesting  were  the  older  five  hundred, 
which  David  had  carried  off  in  his  Syrian  wars  fix)m  the 
guard  of  Hadadezer/  as  trophies  of  arms  and  ornaments, 
in  which  the  Syrians  specially  excelled.^  It  was  these 
which,  being  regarded  as  spoils  won  in  a  sacred  cause, 
gave,  in  all  probability,  occasion  to  the  expression : 
"  The  shields  of  the  earth  belong  unto  God,**  * 

This  porch  was  the  gem  and  centre  of  the  whole 
The  porch  Empire ;  and  was  so  much  thought  of  that  a 
and  throne,  gmaller  likcuess  to  it  was  erected  in  another 
part  of  the  royal  precinct  for  the  Queen.*  Within  the 
porch  itself  was  to  be  seen  the  King  in  state.^  On  a 
throne  of  ivory,  brought  from  Africa  or  India,  the  throne 
of  many  an  Arabian  legend,  the  Kings  of  Judah  were 
solemnly  seated  on  the  day  of  their  accession.  From  its 
lofty  seat,  and  under  that  high  gateway,  Solomon  and 
his  successors  after  him  delivered  their  solemn  judg- 
ments. That  ** porch"  or  "gate  of  justice"  still  kept 
alive  the  likeness  of  the  old  patriarchal  custom  of  sitting 
in  judgment  at  the  gate ;  exactly  as  the  Gate  of  Justice 
still  recalls  it  to  us  at  Granada,  and  the  Sublime  Porte 
— "  the  Lofty  Grate  "  at  Constantinople.  He  sat  on  the 
back  of  a  golden  bull,  its  head  tinned  over  its  shoulder, 
probably  the  ox  or  bull  of  Ephraim ;  imder  his  feet,  on 
each  side  of  the  steps,  were  six  golden  lions,  probably 
the  lions  of  JudaL®  This  was  "  the  seat  of  judgment" 
This  was  "  the  throne  of  the  House  of  David."  ^ 

His  banquets  were  of  the  most  superb  kind.  All  his 
T,e  b«..  plate  and  drinking-vessels  were  of  gold  ;  «  none 
quels.         a  were  of  silver ;  it  was  nothing  accounted  of 

1  2  Sam.  Tiii.  7  (LXX.).  8ee  Leo-        ^  1  Kings  vii.  7. 
tare  XXm.  •  Ibid.  x.  18-20 ;    2  Chr.  iz.  17- 

*  Isa.  xxiL  6.  19 ;  Joeephns,  AnL  viiL  5,  §  2. 

3  Ps.  xlvii.  9.  7  pg.  cxxii.  6. 

^  1  Kings  yii.  8. 
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^  m  the  days  nf  Solomon.'*  ^  His  faousehold  daily  oon 
mned  ihiit  j  oxen^  a  hundred  dieep,  besides  game  of  a£ 
kinds — ^  barts,  roditM^  &Uow-deer,  and  fatted  fo wl,^ 
probaMj  for  fais  own  special  table,  from  the  Assyrian 
desert'  Hieie  was  a  constant  snccession  of  guest&^ 
One  dhss  of  <hem  are  expressly  mentioned,  —  (%imham 
and  his  brothers.^  l%e  train  t)f  his  servants  was  such 
as  had  never  been  seen  before.  There  were  some  who 
sat  in  his  presence,  others  who  always  stood,  othem 
who  were  his  cnp-bearers,^  others  musicians.^ 

His  stables  were  on  the  most  splendid  scale.  Up  t^ 
this  time,  eaocept  in  the  extraTairant  ambition 
of  AbBifom  and  Adonrjah,  chariots  and  horses 
had  been  aH  but  unknown  in  Palestine.  In  the  eid^ier 
times,  the  ass  had  been  ihe  pnly  animal  used,  even  for 
pitnoes.  In  David's  time,  the  King  and  the  Princes  -ef 
Hm  royal  &mily  rode  on  mnies.  But  Solomon^s  inteiv 
course  with  Egypt  Bit  onee  introduced  horses  into  the 
domestie  establisiBaient,  cavalry  into  the  army.  For  the 
finrt  time,  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  heard  the  consrtant 
rattle  of  chariot  wheels.  Four  thousand  ^  stalls  were 
attached  to  the  royal  palace,  —  three  horses  for  ea<A 
diariot,  and  dromedaries  for  the  attendants.  The  q«Mn« 
tity  of  oats  and  of  straw  was  so  great  that  special 
etiicers  were  appointed  to  oollect  it^  liiere  was  one 
diariot  of  extraordinary  beauty,*  called  the  chariot  of 
Phuaoh,  in  which  the  horses  with  their  trappings  were 
so  graoeftd  sb  to  be  compared  to  a  bride,  in  her  most 
magnifioent  omaa»nts. 

1  1  Kings  X.  21.  8  1  Kings  x.  5. 

t  nx<LTf.l2^M;  X.5.  •Bccles.H.S. 

3  Ibid.  m.  27.    The  |^en  tMe  '  40,000  in  I  Kingi  ir.  26^ 

Itself  was  beHeyed  to  have  been  pre-  or  4200  in  2  Chr.  ix.  25. 

served  in  Spain  by  the  Goths  (Weil,  ^  1  Kings  iv.  28. 

B3fL  Legfd^,  >  Cant  i.  9. 

^  1  Kings  ii.  7. 
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In  the  true  style  of  an  Asiatic  sovereign,  he  estab- 
TiieniL  lished  what  his  successors  on  the  northern 
"^^  throne  of  Israel  afterwards  kept  up  at  Samaria 

and  Jezreel,  but  what  he  alone  attempted  in  the  wild 
hills  of  Judea  — gardens  and  « parks  (paradises),  and 
"  trees  of  aU  kinds  of  fruit,  and  reservoirs  of  water  to 
^  water  the  trees."  ^  One  of  these  was  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  the  spot  afterwards^  known 
as  ^  the  king's  garden,"  at  the  junction  of  the  valleys 
of  Hinnom  and  the  Kedron.  Another  was  south  of 
Bethlehem,  probably  that  called  by  Josephus*  ^  Etham," 
a  spot  still  marked  by  three  gigantic  reservoirs,  which 
bear  the  name  of  the  Pools  of  Solomon.  A  long  cov- 
ered aqueduct,  built  by  him,  and  restored  by  Pilate,  still 
runs  along  the  hill-side,  and  conveys  water  to  the 
thirsty  capital  .  The  adjoining  valley  (the  Wady  UrtSs) 
winds  like  a  river,  marked  by  its  imusual  verdure, 
amongst  the  rocky  knolls  of  Judea.  The  huge  square 
mountain  which  rises  near  it  is  probably  the  old  Beth- 
hac-cerem  ("  House  of  the  Vine "),  so  called  from  the 
vineyards  which  Solomon  planted,  as  its  modem  Arabic 
name  Fureidis,  ^the  little  Paradise,"  must  be  derived 
from  the  "  Paradise  "  (the  very  word  used  in  the  Book 
of  Ecdesiastes  and  the  Canticles)  of  the  neighboring 
park.  Thither,  at  early  dawn,  according  to  the  Jewish 
tradition,  he  would  drive  out  from  Jerusalem  m  one  of 
his  niunerous  chariots,  drawn  by  horses  of  unparalleled 
swiftness  and  beauty,  himself  clothed  in  white,  followed 
by  a  train  of  mounted  archers,  all  splendid  youths,  of 
magnificent  stature,  dressed  in  purple,  theh*  long  black 
hair  flowmg  behind  them,  powdered  with  gold  dust, 
which  glittered  in  the  sun,  as  they  galloped  along  after 
their  master.'* 

1  Eccles.  ii.  5.  *  Jooephus,  AnL  viii.  7^  { t. 

*  t  KiDgs  XXV.  4  ;  Neb.  iii.  15.  ^  Ibid. 
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A  third  resort  was  &x  away  in  the  north.  Ou  the 
heights  of  Hermon^  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine,  look- 
ing over  the  plain  of  Damascus^  in  the  vale  of  Baalbec, 
in  the  vineyards  of  Baal-hamon,  were  cool  retreats  from 
the  summer  heat  Thither,  with  pavilions  of  whioh  the 
splendor  contrasted  with  the  black  tents  of  the  neigh- 
boring Arabs,  Solomon  retired,^ 

From  Solomon's  possessions  on  the  northern  heights, 
^  irom  Lebanon,  the  smell  of  Lebanon,  the  streiuns  of 
^Lebanon,  the  tower  of  Lebanon  looking  towards 
*^ Damascus ; **^  "from  the  top  of  Amana,  from  the  top 
^  of  Shenir  and  Hermon,  from  the  lions'  dens,  from  the 
^  leopards'  dens,"  on  those  wild  rocks ;  from  the  fra- 
grance  of  "  those  mountains  of  m3mrh,  those  hills  of 
" fiunkincense ; "  "the  roes  and  young  harts  on  the 
"moimtains  of  spices,"'  the  spectator  looks  out  over 
the  desert  plain;  a  magnificent  cavalcade  approaches 
amidst  the  clouds  of  incense,  —  then,  as  now,  burnt  to 
greet  the  approach  of  a  mighty  prince.^  "  Who  is  this 
"that  cometh  out  of  the  wilderness  like  pillars  of 
"smoke,  perfumed  with  myrrh  and  frankincense,  with 
"  all  powders  of  the  merchant  ?  Behold  his  litter :  it 
"  is  Solomon's.  .  .  .  King  Solomon  hath  made  himself 
"  a  palanquin  of  the  wood  of  Lebanon.  He  made  the 
"  pillars  thereof  of  silver,  the  bottom  thereof  of  gold, 
"the  covering  of  it  of  purple  j  the  centre  of  it  is 
"wrought  with  beautiful  work  by  the  daughters  of 
"Jerusalem.  60  forth,  0  ye  daughters  of  Zion,  and 
'* behold  King  Solomon."* 

In  the  midst  of  this  gorgeous  array  was   the  Sov- 

1  Cant  lY.  8 ;  viii.  11 ;  L  5.  A  like  incident  occorred  on  the  en- 

*  Ibid.  iv.  8, 11, 15 ;  vii.  4.  trance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  into 

>  Ibid.  iv.  6,  8 ;  Tiii.  14.  BeyrAt. 

^  See  Ginebuxg   on   Cant  iii.  6.        ^  Cant  iiL  6-11. 
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Meign  himstiC    The  King  is  &ir,  iviUi  ffuperiuiman 

Ibesatjr  «^  his   sword  is  on   his  iki^^-~li0 

^     rides  m  ids  chariot^  or  on  his  waihorse;   ini 


taxsiiers  are  behind  him,  his  guards  are  round  him;  ha 
tkpone  IB  like  the  throne  of  God ;  his  soeptre  is  in  his 
hazid.  He  weus  the  crows,  which,  as  still  in  EastMn 
marriages,  his  mother  plaoed  upon  his  head  in  the  day 
of  his  ei^ovsals;  be  is  radiant  as  if  with  tiie  oil  and 
essence  of  gfednees;  his  robes  are  so  soeated  with  the 
perfinnes  of  India  or  ArahiB  that  they  seen  to  be  noth- 
ing iMit  a  mass  of  myrrh,'  aloes,  and  cassia;  ont  of  his 
palaces'  comes  a  horsi  of  joyons  mnmc,  of  men-wigsrs 
and  wiomeiHangesB,^  the  ilehghts  of  the  sons  of  aen, 
mnsiosl  instruments  of  all  sorts. 

The  Queen,  probably  from  Egypt^  the  chief  of  aH 
his  ymat  establishment  of  wi-yies  and  concubines, 
"^'"^^  4^aselTes  the  daughters  of  kmgiV  was  by  his 
side,  glitterh^  in  the  gold  oiOfkic;  one  blaEe  of  glory,^ 
as  she  sat  by  him  in  die  interior  of  the  palnoe ;  the 
gifts  0t  the  prinodiy  state  of  Tyre  are  waiting  to  wel- 
come her;  her  attendants  gorgeouidy  anrayed  are 
behind  her;  dhe  has  left  her  fttber  and  her  father's 
house ;  her  rewsid  is  to  be  in  Ihe  greatness  of  her 
descendsoits. 

Such  is  ihe  «rplendor  of  Solomon's  court,  which,  ^rwn 
down  to  the  outward  texture  of  their  royal  robes, 
lived  in  ihe  traditions  of  Israel  When  Clirist  bade  His 
disciples  look  tm  the  bright  scarlet  and  gold  of  the 
spring  flowers  of  Palestine,  whioh  ^  tool  not,  neiAer  do 
^they  apio,"  He  canted  back  their  ibon^ts  to  the 
great  Ejng,  "  Solomon,"  who,  ^  in  all  his  glory  was  not 

1  Bi.  xk.  S.    Like  ihmm  of  bb  «!•       3  Pg.  jdv,  9  (F^virm). 
tendants,  Cant.  iii.  8.  4  Eccles.  a.  8. 

s  Ps.  xW.  8  (PercnrBo).  ^  Ps.  J)hr.  t8  <Peff«iMo). 
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**  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  ^  He  had  no  mightier  com- 
parison to  use ;  He  Himself —  we  may  be  allowed  to 
say  so,  for  we  feel  it  as  we  read  His  words  —  was  moved 
by  the  recollection  to  the  same  thrill  of  emotion  which 
the  glory  of  Solomon  still  awakens  in  us. 

1  llaU.  yLSI. 


/ 


NOTE   TO   LECTURE  XXVII. 


In  the  foUowing  Lecture  on  the  Temple,  the  authorities  are :  -^ 

1  Kings  vi — viiL;  2  Chr.  iii.— vii. ;  Ezek.  xl — xlvi. ;  Josephus,  iln/.  viii. 
3  and  4 ;  and  (though  chiefly  relating  to  the  second  Temple)  the  Tract  Mid" 
doth  in  the  Mishna. 

The  modem  works  on  the  subject  are  too  numerous  to  cite.  But  I  wish  to 
express  my  obligations  for  the  oral  assistance  given  me  by  Professor  WiUts  of 
Cambridge,  in  the  general  idea  of  the  Temple ;  and  also  by  a  former  pupil, 
the  Rev.  W.  U.  Lowder,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  illnstrationi  to  be 
derived  from  the  descriptions  in  EzekieL 


LECTURE  XXVIL 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  SOLOMON. 

Of  all  the  monuments  of  the  internal  administration 
of  Solomon,  none  is  to  be  compared  in  itsel£ 

•      -i         /¥•  1        A  t  M  i*    t       The  Tempi*. 

or  m  its  effect  on  the  future  character  of  the 
people,  with  the  building  of  the  Temple.  It  was  &r 
more  than  a  mere  architectural  display.  It  supplied  the 
framework  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
As  in  the  Grecian  tragedies  we  always  see  in  the  back* 
ground  the  gate  of  Mycenaa,  so  in  the  story  which  we 
are  now  to  traverse,  we  must  always  have  in  view  the 
Temple  of  Solomon.  There  is  hardly  any  reign  which 
is  not  in  some  way  connected  with  its  construction  or 
its  changes.  In  front  of  the  great  church  of  the  Escurial 
in  Spain,  —  in  the  eyes  of  Spaniards  itself  a  likeness  of 
the  Temple,  —  overlooking  the  court  called  from  them 
the  Court  of  the  Kings,  are  six  colossal  statues  of  the 
kings  of  Judah,  who  bore  the  chief  part  in  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem: — David,  the  Proposer;  Solomon,  the 
Foimder;  Jehoshaphat^  Hezekiah,  Josiah,  Manasseh, 
the  successive  Purifiers  and  Restorers.  The  idea  there 
so  impressively  graven  in  stone  runs  through  the  sub^ 
sequent  history,  and.  requires  a  brief  description  of  the 
first  appearance  of  this  new  scene  of  sacred  occurrences, 
like  all  great  works,  it  was  the  result  of  a  long  suc- 
cession of  events.  Ever  since  the  return  of  the  Ark 
fh>m  the  captivity  in  Philistia,  the  idea  of  a  permanent 
buUding  for  its  reception  had  been   growing  familiar. 

TOL.  II.  16 
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The  mere  fact  of  its  separation  from  its  ancient  habita- 
tion in  the  Sacred  Tent^  had  necessitated  its  accommo- 
dation within  the  walls  of  a  "  hatise**  The  "  house  '*  of 
Abinadab  firsts  and  of  Obed-edom  afterwards,  became, 
as  it  were,  littie  temples  for  its  reception.  When  Jebus 
was  conquered  by  David,  his  first  tiiought  was  to  find 
out  ^  a  place  for  the  Lord ;  a  habitation  for  the  Mighty 
One  of  Jacob  "^  The  new  capital  was  the  fitting  place 
ipr  ikB  new  sanctuary.  The  ark  waa  accoidingly 
brought  tD  Mount  Zion.  But  h»e  tibe  design  wa0 
suspended.  Dayid  belonged  to  the  eajplier  wmrlike  and 
nomadk  epodL  The  lulfilnwnt  of  hiisi  design  WM 
jpesefved  for  his  peaceful  son. 

Stin,  two  definite  steps  were  taken  towards  it.  Firsts 
ki  consequence  of  the  vision  which  connected  the  hill 
tine  name  of  ^  Moriah,'^  the  threshing^^or  of  Araip^ 
wa9  selected,  rather  than  the  sanctuary  on  Zkm  or 
Olireiy  for  the  sacred  nte ;  and  the  whole  hill  was  sub- 
sequently added.  Secondly^  tiie  mateiiolff  were  begun 
to  be  hid  in^  and  commimications  were  opened  witb 
Hiram.  The  Chronicler  even  ascribes  to*  David  the 
whole  plan  of  the  building^  dorwn  to  tiie  minutest  details. 

It  was  tile  first  work  diat  Solomon  undertook.  The 
stones  were  brought  iMtrtiy  fit>m  Lebanon, 
partly  from  the  n^hbcnrhood  of  Bethlehem,^ 
partiy  from  tliQ  quarries  which  have  been  recently  di»- 
eovered  under  the  Temjde  rock,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  ^Rojul  Caverns."^  Hiram's  assiaitance 
was  doubly  wduable,  both  from  the  architectural  fkiH 

I  Pi.  cxxxn.  S,  where  they  are  by  t!he  Ghronictes 

•  1  Chr.  xxviii.  11,  It,  19.  Of  this  aseribed  to  Dannd.     CMnp.  1  Kkgs 

Uiera  if  no  indication  in  the  Books  of  ▼.  6;  2  Chr.  iL  S^  7  ^  t  Kingi  vL  8^ 

Cngs.    On  the  contrary,  the  design  2  Chr.  iii.  8. 

9mA  preparatioB  is  ascribed  exclasively  '  Mishna,  Jdiddofky  liL  4. 

la  Saltnom,  on  the  very  occcsions  ^  Jotephus^  B.  /.  r.  4^  f  S. 


if  kis  coimtr jmeV  already  employed  in  Ids  own  great 
buildmg%  and  from  his  supply  of  tine  cedar  of  Lebanon^ 
conveyed  on  rafts  to  Joppa.  An  immense  array^  chiefly 
oi  €anaamtes^  was  raoaed  to  work  in  the  Jb^i^ests^  and  in 
ffae  quanriea  of  h^immom?  In  order  to  reeoncile  ihe 
apirit  of  tibe  new  areliitectare  as  nearly  aa  was  pMsible 
with  the  letter  of  tiie  cid  law/  the  stones  were  hewn  in 
the  quarries,  and  placed  with  reverent  stlenee  one  npo» 
another  without  sound  of  waoe  or  hammer,  aa  i^  by  the 
gradisd  giowtfa  of  nature,—^ 

Like  some  tall  paTm,  the  noiseless  fiibric  sprang. 

As  the  building  waa  itself  an  inmovatioii:  on  iha  strict 
Mosaic  ritual,  so  much  moce  was  the  omamentid  treat- 
ment  of  brass  and  wood.  Accordingly  Hiram^  the  first 
aeulptor  and  engraver  of  Isra^  was  half  a  foreigner.^ 
Hia  fatikar  waa  a  Tyrian,  aad  waa  dead ;  bat  hie  mother 
was  a  Damte  who  lived  in  NaphtalL  He  thus  sprang, 
on  the  Israelite  sid^  fixMn  the  some  tribe,  and  (acooirdiog 
to  Jewish  traditicm*)  from  the  same  fiuaily,  as  Ahobair, 
the  Danite  artist  in  the  wild^mesa  So  wide  was  his 
fiuaae,,  and  so  profound  the  revereoftoe  entertained  for  him 
hy  the  two  sovere^ns  to  whom  he  bdonged,  ihmk  he  ia 
eaUed  ""the  lather"  both  of  Solomaii  and  of  Hisam.* 
Under  hia  directions^  the  ^vesaela  of  brass  were  eaai  in 
the  day-pita  of  the  Jordan^  valley;  and  they  were  so 

»  AMongit  whom  the  GihliaBs  wtve  4  %  Kkgs  loL  U,  14.    Amfikmt, 

fomoys,  1  KiBgp  y.  18  (HeK) ;  £i«fe.  ^Miwi.  »,§4. 

^vii.  a  ft  JcMifte  {Qu.  IM.  ob  1  Chr.  iL 

ft  1  King»T.  19»>17.  Tolheeedan^  13). 

from  Lftbaaoik,  th»  Chronicler  a^ds  4  2  Chr.  ik  13 ;  'au  Ift. 

^'^algma'^  i%  Chr.  iu  8^  ^1>k^  •^f  ^  1  K*i«B  ^  4&,4«.  HirMa  M«b 

groors    ift    MakbaB.     See    LecUme  ell  the  hoMe  ornemeats,  i.  «.  the  tiee 

XILVL  pillars,  the  lavere,  —  great  and  mmI^ 

3  Dent  xxTiL  5,  6 ;  1  Kings  ^7..  —  the  pots,  shovels,  and  flesh-hooks. 
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numerous,  that  Solomon,  with  a  true  Oriental  and 
imperial  magnificence,  left  them  unweighed,  —  ^  their 
^  weight  was  never  found  out"  * 

The  uneven  rock  of  Moriah  had  to  be  levelled,  and 
the  inequalities  filled  by  immense  substructions  of 
^  great  stones,'*  ^  costly  stones,"  ^  hewed  stones.'*  It  is 
of  these,  if  of  any  part  of  the  Temple,  that  the  remains 
are  still  to  be  seen.' 

The  general  arrangements  were  taken  from  those  of 
the  Tabernacle.'  The  dimensions,  the  divisions,  are  the 
same  either  actually  or  in  proportion ;  ^  and,  thus  fiir, 
are  indicative  of  the  firm  hold  which  the  institutions  of 
the  desert  still  kept  on  the  mind  even  of  the  most 
civilized  period  of  the  nation. 

Little  conception  as  we  can  form  of  its  architectural 
efiect^  we  cannot  doubt  that  whatever  light  is 
to  be  thrown  upon  it  must  be  derived  from  four 
styles.  1.  Of  the  influence  of  Phoenician  art,  the  Tyrian 
workmen  are  a  sufficient  guarantee.  However  much 
they  may  have  conformed  themselves  to  the  general 
requirements  of  the  Jewish  worship,  yet  the  outward 
details  of  the  architecture  must  have  been  influenced 
by  their  national  peculiarities.  Analogous  cases  may  be 
noticed  in  the  building  of  the  Alcazar  at  Seville,  by  the 
more  civilized  workmen  of  Granada,  or  of  some  of  our 
EngUsh  cathedrals  by  the  more  civilized  workmen  of 

The   brazen    alUr  and  the  brazen  *  1  Kings  v.  17;  Josephos,  AnL 

gates  of  the  two  courts  are  ascribed  viii.  S,  §  2  ;  B.J.  y.  5,  §  1. 

to  Solomon  himself.     (1  Kings  vii.  '  This  was  recognized  down  to  a 

15-45 ;  8  Chr.  iv.  1-10.)  very  late  period.     See  Wisdom  ix.  8. 

1  As  Loais  XIV.  is  said  to  have  *  Mr.  Fei^gusson  has  shown  (art 

burnt  the   accounts   of  the  Palace  Teuplr  m  the  DicL  of  the  Bible)  thaA 

of  Versailles   without   looking   into  the  dimensions  of  the  Temple  were 

tbeoL  exactly  double  Chose  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. 
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France.  Scanty  as  is  our  knowledge  of  Phoenician 
architecture,  it  enables  us  to  trace  resemblances  which 
can  hardly  be  accidental.  Whenever  in  coins  or  histo- 
ries we  get  a  representation  ^  of  a  Phoenician  temple,  it 
always  has  a  pillar  or  pillars  standing  before  or  within 
it.  Such  in  Solomon's  temple  were  Jachin  and  Boaz. 
2.  In  common  with  the  Assyrian  architecture  '  was  the 
mixed  use  of  wood  and  metal,  which  alone  were  used  in 
the  Temple  for  sculpture.  3.  Solomon's  intercourse 
with  3%ypt  renders  probable  the  connection  which  the 
actual  resemblance  almost  proves.  The  courts,  the 
cloisters,  the  enormous  porch,  the  pyramidal  form  of  the 
towers,'  the  painted  sculptures  on  the  wall,  the  succes- 
sive chambers,  the  darkness  of  the  adytum,  are  all  found 
in  Thebes  or  IpsambuL  4.  One  otiber  style  remains 
which  illustrates  the  Jewish  temple,  by  likeness,  not  of 
architecture,  but  of  design.  If  the  mystery  and  massive- 
ness  of  the  temple  can  be  found  nowhere  but  in  the  old 
Pagan  sanctuaries,  the  pleasant  precincts,  the  means  of 
ablution,  and  the  almost  universal  absence  of  imagery, 
can  be  foimd  nowhere  but  in  the  sanctuaries  of  the  only 
other  existing  Semitic  religion,  —  the  mosques  of  Islam. 

The  result  of  these  combinations  was  a  building  un- 
like any  modem  edifice,  unlike   in   many  re-  xheooion- 
spects  even   to  the  Temple  of  Herod,  which  ^^^ 
succeeded,  and  which  must  be  careMly  distinguished 
from  it 

On  l^e  eastern  side  was  a  colonnade  or  cloister,  which 
formed  the  only  outward  barrier.     The  later 
kings   continued  it  all  round;  but  this  alone 

1  Thns  the  Temple  at  Gath  (Jadg.    44).  See  Bahr's  Solojnonische  Tempel, 
xtL  29),  at   Gadefl  (Philostrat  Vit.    p.  250. 

ApdL  y.  5 ;  Silicu  Ital.  BeU,  Pun.  III.        *  Fergusson's  Handbook  of  Arehi* 
14,  28,  32),  and  at  Tyre  (Herod,  ii.    tecture. 

3  Ezek.  xlii.  4,  5,  6. 
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was  mmsobeA  to  Soloman^^  boA  his  name  tiierefore  lii>- 
gesed  on  tbe  spot  long  aftenmrds^  and  even  in  the  time 
of  the  seoMid  Temple,  gave  to  it  or  the  clcMster  buiU 
upon  ita  r«ina  the  title  of  Solonicii's  Portico.^ 

TfaoB  portioa  opened  on  a.  hupge  qnadrasgle^  cmv- 
lomided  hj  a  wali^  partiy  of  sUmty  partlj  of  cedar. 
Here  was  retained  a  lefic  of  the  mcient  sanetitj  at 
tached  to  trees^  —  a  vestige  of  QEinaanite  and  patriarchal 
feeling  clinging  to  the  stiDnesB  and  solemnity  of  a  sacred 
groves  Lil»^  the  present  IX&ram-es-Sfaerif  at  Jerusalenn, 
it  was  planted  with  trees,  amongst  which  the  spreadmg 
cedar,  the  stately  palm,  and  tiae  veneiaUe  olive,  wiete 
conspicuous.'  This  may  have  si]^ge8ted.  or  continued 
the  peculiar  image  of  the  corvert  or  lair  of  the  lion  ai 
Judah.  ^  In  Salem  is  His  leafy  covert^  and  His  rochy 
^  den  in  Zioox"  ^  Under  those  treesy  too,  in  the  daricer 
days  of  Jerusalem,  were  doubtless  established  tbe  lieen- 
tious  rites  of  the  Phoenician  divimtiesi 

Within  ihis  was  a  smaller  court,  on  the  highest  ridge 
of  the  hill.  Here  was  the  sacred  rock  bought  by  David 
finom  Araimah,  the  ancient  Jebusite  king,  on  tbe  day  of 
the  oessation  of  the  pestiienoa  It  was,  as  it  were,  the 
reverse'  of  Naboth's  vineyard.  The  memory  that  David 
had  acquired  it  by  just  purchase,  not  by  unjust  acquisi- 
tion, long  remained  in  Oriental  traditions;^  and  the 
rodcy  threshing^oor  of  the  heathen  Prince  thus  emerge 
ing  in  the  very  centre  of  the  sanctuary  was  a  monument 
of  the  homage  paid  to  Justice  and  Toloration  in  the 
heart  of  the  worship  of  Jsuovab. 

On  thijB  platform  rose  the  altar;  probaUy  the  very 

r  Josepbofl,  B.  /.  y.  5 ;  §  1.  <  Ps.  IxxvL  2. 

*  John  X.  23 ;  Acts  iiL  11 ;  v.  12.  ^  For  tbe  fine  Mussulman  legend 

S.  Ps.  lii.  8;  zcii.  12,  13.    For  the  represeating  tUs  same  idea^  see  Jeli^ 

birds,  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3.  laddin,  Temple  of  Jerusalem^  27. 
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one  erected  by  Darid^  m  there  k  no  i^pedal  record  of  its 
eleYatk>a  by  S^domon.  There  was  sometiimcr 
about  it^  whether  ftom  this  circumstance  or 
its  general  mdenefls^  which  seems  to  have  made  it  out 
of  proportkat  to  the  general  grandeur  of  the  Temple.^ 
Apparesitly^  without  regard  to  the  Mosaic  bw,  it  was 
mounted  by  stepft*  It  was  a  square  chest  of  wood, 
plated  outside  with  brass^  filled  iBside  with  stones  and 
earth,'  with  the  fire  on  a  braes  grating  at  the  top ;  the 
whole  jdaced  on  a  mass  of  sough  stocie.  The  rudeness 
of  the  structure  here  witness  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
riles  eelehvated  upon  it  It  represented  at  once  a  table 
aifed  a  hesrflty '  the  TaUe  g£  the  Lord/'  ^  on  which  ihe 
dead  animal  was  roasted  and  burnt,  after  haying  been 
fiist^fted  to  ooe  oi  the  Ibur  squaae  projections,  whieb 
under  the  name  of  ^homa'"  protruded  from  each  cor* 
ner,*— a  vast  hearth  cm  which  to  Kght  the  sacred  fire, 
which  weni  up,  spireHke,  to  the  sky,®  ^  the  Hearth  ^  of 
God." 

It  wacr  much  larger  than  the  ancient  altar  of  the 
Tabernacle,  but  was  itself  to  be  dis|daced  hereafter  *^  by 
a  still  kurger  one,  — as  though  it  grew  with  the  growth 
of  die  worship.    South  of  the  altar  was  the  brazen  layer, 

1  It  is  meBtion«d  m  3  Ckr.  iv.  1,  ^  £wald»  AkeriAUmir^  US;   Lev. 

Ti.  12;  and  in  1  Kings  viiL  22,  ix.  25 ;  vL  12,  IdL 

but  not  at  an  m  1  Kings  vi.,  viL    If  T  Ariel,  Ezek.  xliiL  16,  16  (Heb.) ; 

'He  was  the  old  one,  this  would  acoovnt  hMk  xxia.  1. 

Cor  its  being;  too  small  in  profortioit  *  S  Cbioik  ir.   i,  eonpaMd  wilk 

(1  Kings  TiiL  64 ;  2  Kings  xvi.  14).  ExocL  xx^.  1.    In  the  later  Temple 

*  Ezek.  xHii.  17 ;  Mishna,  Mxddoth,  it  was  superseded  by  one  more  than 
Comp^  Exod.  XX*  26^  twice  as  hr^     Tk»  soialler  size, 

3  Middothy  iik  4.     A  grate  repro^  Esek.  xliiL  ]8-17,,iBaifbeoaipkined 

sents  the  altar  in.  the  embroidered  bysappniwig  it  to  relate  to  Aefcraaoa 

draperies  of  the  Samaritan  synagogae.  pavt;  tho  larger^  in  S  Chr*  i^.  1,  tm 

^  HaLi  %  12 ;  Etek.  xUv«  IC  the  whole  rock  or  stoaewofk. 

*  Ex.  xxviL  2 ;  Ps.  cxTiil  27» 
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supported  on  twelve  brazen  bulls,  and  apparently  pour- 
ing forth  its  water  into  a  basin  below,  which  must  have 
been  ss  large  as  those  beneath  the  fountains  in  Paris 
and  in  Rome.  This  was  used  for  the  ablutions  of  the 
priests,  as  they  walked  to  and  fro  barefooted  over  the 
rocky  platform.  On  each  side  were  the  ten  lesser 
movable  vessels  of  brass,  on  wheels,  for  the  washing  of 
the  entrails.^  They  are  described  with  irreat  detail,  as 
if  they  were  considered  wonderful  worksTart.  These 
and  the  laver  were  trophies  of  the  victories  of  David, 
being  made  from  the  brass  which  he  brought  back  from 
the  conquest  of  Syria.'  They  were  remarkable  as  the 
works  of  Hiram,  who  accordingly,  as  a  Tjrrian  sculptor, 
did  not  scruple  to  introduce  bulls  in  the  greater  laver, 
and  bulls  and  lions  and  cherubs  in  the  lesser,  probably 
as  the  emblems  of  the  two  chief  tribes. 

Bound  about  the  lesser  court,  in  two  or  three  stories, 
raised  above  each  other,  were  chambers  for  the  priests  ' 
and  other  persons  of  rank,  aa  in  a  coUege  or  monastery. 
In  the  comers  were  the  kitchens  and  boiling  apparatus.^ 
Each  had  brazen  gates.^ 

Thus  far  on  the  whole  there  was  only  an  enlarged  rep- 
resentation of  the  courts  of  the  Tabernacle.  But  now, 
behind  the  altar,  all  was  new.  The  space  immediately 
beyond  was  deemed  especially  sacred,*  as  intervening 
between  the  altar,  the  centre  of  the  national  worship, 
and  the  porch  of  the  Temple,  which  enshrined  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Invisible.  Overshadowing  this  space,  there 
rose  —  instead  of  the  Tabernacle,  half  tent,  half  hovel 

1  The  meaning  of  the  name  of  the        '  2  Chron.  xzzi.  11 ;  Jer.  xxxti. 
engine  which  supported  them  {Mecho-    10 ;  Ezek.  xL  45 ;  xlii.  1. 

noth)  is  lost,  and  is  left  untranslated        ^  Ezek.  xlvi.  80-24. 

both  in  the  LXX.  and  in  Josephus        ^  2  Chr.  iv.  9. 

{Ant.  viiL  8,  §  6).  *  Joel  iL  1 7 ;  Exek.  yiii.  16  ;  Matt 

2  1  Chron.  xviiL  8.  xxiii.  85. 
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*^  a  solid  bmldii^  —  the  ^  Temple^''  properly  bo  caUec^ 
the  PtUaee  of  the  losA}  The  outatde  view  mmxt,  if  we 
em  trust  the  nuttbers,  luiYe  been  according^  to  moderm 
Botioiusi^  atrsngelj  ooi  of  proportion.  In  fircni  towered 
the  pordi,  to  the  prod^om  he^hi  of  more  than  two 
hundred  feei.  BcJiind  was  a  lower  edifice^  lesflening  in 
he^ht  as  it  approad^  its  extrei»itj.  Halfway  up  its 
height,  and  perfaapa  erea  over  its  roof,  small  chambers, 
entered  only  from  without,  dustered  like  the  shops 
round  the  walls  of  oontinental  eathedrale.  A  suudai- 
wood  door  an  the  Mraih  was  Ihe  approach  to  them,  and 
a  winding  staircase  led  thence  to  the  second  and  third 
stories^  into  gilded  diambers^  accessible  to  the  King 
alone.^  The  successive  diminutions  in  the  thickness  of 
the  walla  of  the  Temple  enabled  the  dmmbers  ^  to  in- 
erease  in  size,  in  proportion  to  Ihe  eleTatium  of  the 
aiozies.  With  tiM  ezeep^on  of  the  tower,  which  pre- 
flOEited  a  smgular  idtematioii  of  stone  and  timher,,^  the 
exterior  of  the  structure  more  nearly  resembled  the 

in  oedar^  w  as  to  give  it  the  appearanee  of  a  rough  log- 
faoQse.* 

The  pardat^  the  most  startling  novelty  of  the  buildbig, 
wu,  aa  being  external  to  the  rest,  the  part  m 
which  foreign  architeets  were  allowed  the  freeat 
pb^.  in  materiola  ill  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
Amyrian,  in  eleiratioQi  by  the  i^^rptian  ardutecture, 
whilst  the  T3rrian  sculptors  displayed  their  art  to  the 
full  in  the  two  ekborate  pillars.    They  stood  immedi- 


thm  Greek  m^  n.  dirtia-        *  1  Kings  vi.  8 ;  Josephui^  AnL  viiL 

mm    WBe   ITITWinillllg  •tp9w.      S,  3  Sm 

The  word  hical  is  aaad  fer  ttpoimtln        3  1  Kin^i in.  6w 


1  Kings  xzL  1;  ScKiagB  zx. IS ;  Ps.        «  Ibidvii.Y2. 
ilv.  8,  15.  ft  Josephos^  AaL  nift   9^  §  i;  IM 

Beland,  FaktHum^  8t3. 
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atelj  under  the  porch,  withm,  but  not  supporting  it,  and 
were  called  either  from  the  workmen,  or  from  their  own 
firmness  and  solidity,  Jachin  and  Boaz.  Their  golden 
pedestals,  then*  bright  brazen  shafts,  then*  rich  capitals, 
their  Ught  festoons,  were  thought  prodigies  of  art  so 
remarkable,^  that  the  Israelites  were  never  weary  of 
recounting  then*  glories.  The  gates  of  the  porch  usuaUy 
stood  wide  open.*  Hung  round  it,  inside,  were  probably 
the  shields  and  spears  that  had  been  used  in  David's 
army,'  perhaps  also  the  sword  and  the  skull  of  the  gi- 
gantic Philistine,^  which  had  originally  been  laid  up  in 
the  Tabernacle. 

Within,  another  pair  of  folding-doors  (made  of 
The  Holy  cypress,  with  their  door-posts,  which  fitted  im- 
^^^^  mediately  behind  the  square  pedestals  pf  the 
pillars)  led  into  the  Holy  Place.  It  would  have  been 
almost  dark,  in  spite  of  a  few  loopholes  ^  above,  but  for 
an  innovation  now  first  ventured  upon.  In  the  place 
of  the  original  single  seven-branched  candlestick,  ten ' 
now  stood  on  ten  golden  tables,  five  on  each  side.  The 
light  of  these  revealed  the  interior.  As  without,  so 
within,  the  whole  was  lined  with  wood ;  the  walls  with 
cedar,  the  floors  with  cypress  or  deaL^  The  Phoenician 
workmen  had  rendered  it  as  nearly  as  they  could  like 
one  of  the  huge  vessels  to  which  their  own  city  of  Tyre 
was  compared  by  the  Hebrew  Prophets.®  But  inside, 
the  wood  was  overlaid  with  gold,  and  on  this  were 

1  1  Kings  vii.  15-28 ;  2  Kings  xviiL        ^  1  Kings  vi.  4. 

16;  XXV.  17;  8  Chr.  iii.  15-17;  Jer.        «  Ibid.YiL49;  2Chr.iv.20.  Theso 

lii.  21-23.  also  are  said  to  have  been   seven* 

2  2  Chr.  xxix.  7;  Isa.  vi.  1.  branched  (Enpolemos,  in  Ensobiiit 
'  2  Chr.  xxiu.  9 ;  2  Kings  xi.  10.  iVtep.  Ev.  ix.  84). 

These  were  distinct  firom  the  shields        ^  1  Elings  vL  15, 18. 
taken  from  Hadad-ezer.  8  Exek.  xxvii. 

4  1  Sam.  xvii.  54 ;  xxi.  9. 
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sculptured  forms  which  nearly  resemble  the  winged 
creatures^  and  mysterious  trees  fitmiUar  to  us  in  Assy- 
rian sculpture.  The  Cherub  with  the  alternate  face  of 
a  man  and  of  a  lion,  and  the  Pahn,  then,  as  afterwards 
in  the  MaccabsBan '  age,  the  emblem  of  Palestine,  were 
wori^ed  alternately  along  the  walls.  At  the  end  of  the 
chamber  were  the  two  S3nnbols  of  nourishment  and 
feasting,  which  in  a  more  tangible  and  material  form 
was  represented  by  the  sacrifices :  —  as,  on  the  rough 
altar  outside,  the  great  sacrificial  feasts  were  of  animal 
flesh,  so  within,  the  daily  ofiering  was  of  the  consecrated 
loaves  on  their  gilded  table,  the  daily  cloud  of  incense 
firom  the-  gilded  altar. 

A  ^  wall  of  partition,''  such  as  the  lighter  structure 
of  the  tent  had  not  allowed,  shut  in  the  innermost 
sanctuary.  But  this  too  was  penetrated  by  folding- 
doors  of  olive-wood ;  over  which  hung  a  party-colored 
curtain,  embroidered  with  cherubs  and  flowers.' 

He  who  in  the  progress  of  the  building  ventured  to 
look  in  would  have  seen  a  small  square  cham-  ^i^^  ^^^ 
ber,  like  an  Egyptian  adytum,*  absolutely  dark  ^  °******' 
except  by  the  light  received  through  this  aperture. 
Biit  in  the  darkness,^  two  huge  golden  forms  would  have 
been  discerned,  in  imitation,  on  a  grand  scale,  of  tiie 
cherubs  which  had  formed  the  covering  of  the  ancient 
Ark.  But,  unlike  those  movable  figures,  these  stood 
firm  on  their  feet;  one  on  the  north,  one  on  the  south 
side,  waiting  to  receive  the  Ark,  which  was  destined  to 
occupy  the  vacant  space  between  them.    Their  vast 

1  Exek.  xlL  18-20.  All  knowleged  <  Ddnr,  t.  e,  not  **  orade,"  but «« in- 

of  the  clierabs  was  lost  in  the  time  of  nermost  part" 

Jotephns  (^AnL  Tiii.  8,  §  8).  8  In  the  later  Temple,  workmen 

8  See  the  Maocabflsan  coins.  for  repairs  were  let  into  it  blindfold 

8  1  Kings  Ti.  81 ;  2  Chron.  in.  14 ;  (Middoth). 
Joeephns,  Ant  yiii.  8,  §  8. 
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wings  exfainded  over  it  aoftd  jooMd  in  a  osr  or  tfanoM^ 
eftttod  the  ^  ckarioi^  of  4ko  cfaerQb<'  to  lopraMst  tiM 
tfarooe  of  Him  iribo  wao  ropcMenfied  m  flyiB^p  and  flktbig 
vpon  ilie  winga  of  tiie  viad^  and  the  extensioD  of  Hii 
protecting  ekeiter  over  Hi»  people,  —  ^Thou  AM  be 
^flofe  under  His  feathecs:"'  A.  protdberasiee  of  rough  rock 
Of  stone  waited  to  receive  the  Ark  itself.'  To  mack  the 
mnetitjr  of  this  eztremitj  of  the  Tenq^le,  ihe  chamiberi 
wbiefa  rma  roand  the  reei  of  tiie  binlding  were  not  el* 
lowed  to  lean  againet  the  outer  walk  of  the  seBctnaiy, 
bat^  aa  m  the  case  of  ada  J^gyptkn  adtytmn,.  a  ptMi^ 
was  left  free  all  ronnd  it*  outaida 

In  turning  from  the  building  to  the  Mstorf  of  its 
The  Dedfca.  eroctton,  eveiy  stage  of  ita  progress  ia  recorded. 
^^  The  magnitiMfe  of  the  eveai  k  masked  hf  the 

hfA  that  now,  &nr  the  fiiai  time  since  the  Exodus^  we 
have  Ae  years:  and  motttha  reeoeded.  The  JbundatiQii* 
stone  was  kid  hi  the  meulh  Zif  (May)  of  the  fiMsrth 
year  of  Sokmion'a  ^^^ff^  It  wae  oonqpleted  in  the  month 
Bui  (NoveBBber)  of  the  eleventh  year.  And  tiM  aolooul 
dedication  took  jdaise  in  the  month  Ethanim  (October) 
of  the  succeeding  year.  Thia  interval  of  xtens^  a  yeuv 
todc  place  no  doubt  in  order  to^  aecofiamodate  it  to  the 
great  nntional  Festival  of  tite  Tabernacles;  The  whole 
pofRdatiosi  came  np  from  the  remotest  extremitiesr  of  the 
empka^  The  twt>  solenunkies  were  joined  y  the  extraM^ 
dinary  taking  the  plaee  of  the  iwdinary  lestivsd^^  and 
the  oretinary  festival  being  tlmm  postponed  to  the  Allow- 
ing week,  so  as  to  make  altogether  a  prokmged  hdiday 
of  a  fortnight  * 

1  1  Chr.  xxviii.  18 ;  tcnpMrov  Fa  ^  jLa  afterwavdB  ia  thft  dadieolioB 

sviiL  lOi,  xeiau.1 ;  Jaau  vi.,  xxx^ii  16 ;  of  the  Templeof  Bethel  by  JwobeMa, 

Biek.  i.  2C;  Eeclng.  nikm.  &  1  Kinga ziL  S2.   SM-Lflcture  XXiX. 

*  Mishna,  Jomay  y.  2.  ^  t  Kmgp  Tin.  1,  66;  iCh&  TiL  8, 

S  1  Kings  vii.  65.  9,  10. 
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It  -WM  'OBI  the  fimrteeaA  daj  of  the  sev^ith  month 
that  the  fe^tml  opened.  Two  procemons  advanoed 
fiiem  different  quarters.  The  one  came  from  the  lofty 
height  of  Gibeon,  bearing  Tvith  it  the  relics  of  the  old 
pastoral  worship,  norw  to  be  disused  forever.  11^ 
Sacred  Tent,  tattered  w>  doubt^  and  often  repaired,  with 
its  goats'  hair  <x>yering  a^  boards  of  acacia  wood,  was 
carried  M(^  Together  with  it  were  brought  the  an* 
cient  brazen  altar,  the  oan<iQestick,  and  the  table  of 
flhewbread,  and  also  the  braeen  serpent  A  heathen 
traditioii  described  that  the  King  himself  had  inau- 
gurated the  removal  ^  wi^  solemn  sacrifices. 

lliis  trani,  bearing  the  venerable  remains  of  the  oh- 
s(^te  system,  was  joined  on  Mount  Zion  by  ^he  pro- 
another  stffl  more  stately  procession,  carrying  **^*^ 
(he  <3iae  relic  which  was  to  unite  the  old  and  the  new 
together.  From  its  temporary  halting-place  under  the 
tent  erected  by  DavM  on  Mount  Zion,  came  forth  the 
Ark  of  acacia-wood,  covered  with  its  two  small  wmged 
figni^  supported  as  of  old  by  the  Levites  on  their 
shoulders.  Now,  as  before  when  it  had  removed  from 
tiie  house  of  Obed-edom,  the  King  and  people  celebra^bed 
its  propitious  start  by  sacrifices,  —  but  on  a  far  greater 
scale, —  "  dieep  and  oxen  that  could  not  be  numbered 
^  for  multitude.^*  *  "Hie  road  {such  was  the  traditional 
pictore  preserved  by  Josephus*)  was  flooded  with  the 
streams  of  blood.  The  air  was  darkened  and  scented 
with  the  clouds  of  iiM^ense ;  the  songs  and  dances  were 
unintermitted. 

Onwards  the  processian  mioved  ^up**  the  slope  of  the 
bIGL     It  entered,  doubtless,  through  the  eastern  gate- 

1  EofxAenniB  (in  EusebioB,  Pnep,        >  1  Kings  tSI.  B. 
Ev,  ix.  34).    Ho  says  Zi^Xtf/c,  Shiloli,        <  ilfir.  viiL  4,  J  1. 
bat  this  is  a  Mrtnnd  oaaA»io&  (br 
Gibeoo. 
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way.  It  ascended  court  after  court  It  entered  the 
Holy  Place.  And  now,  before  ihe  Ark  disappeared  for 
the  last  tiiue  from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  the  awfiil 
reverence  which  had  kept  any  inquisitive  eyes  from 
prying  mto  the  secrets  of  that  sacred  Chest  gave  way 
before  the  united  feelings  of  necessity  and  of  irresistible 
curiosity.  The  ancient  lid  formed  by  the  cherubs  was 
to  be  removed;  and  a  new  one  without  them  to  be 
substituted,  to  fit  it  for  its  new  abode.  It  was  taken 
oS,  and  in  so  doing,  the  interior  of  the  Ark  was  seen  by 
Israelite  eyes  for  the  first  time  for  more  than  four  cen- 
turies, perhaps  for  the  last  time  forever.  There  were 
various  relics  of  incalculable  interest  which  are  recorded 
to  have  been  laid  up  within,  or  beside  it,* — the  pot 
of  manna,  the  stafi*  or  sceptre  of  the  tribe  of  Aaron, 
and  the  golden  censer  of  Aaron.  These  all  were  gone ; 
lost,  it  may  be,  in  the  Philistine  captivity.  But  it  still 
contained  a  monument  more  sacred  than  any  of  these. 
In  the  darkness  of  the  interior  lay  the  two  granite 
blocks  fi*om  Mount  Sinai,  covered  with  the  ancient 
characters  in  which  were  graven  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. ^  There  was  nothing  in  the  Ark  save  these."  On 
these  the  Ud  was  again  shut  down,  and  with  this  burden, 
the  pledge  of  the  Law  which  was  the  highest  manifes- 
tation of  the  Divine  Presence,  the  Ark  moved  within 
the  veU,  and  was  seen  no  more."  *  In  that  dark  recep- 
tacle, two  gigantic  guardians  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
waiting  to  receive  it  The  two  golden  cherubs  were 
spreading  forth  their  wings  to  take  the  place  of  the 
diminutive  figures  which  had  crouched  over  it  up  to 
this  time.     On  a  rough  unhewn  projection  of  the  rock^ 

1  Heb.  ix.  4.    It  may,  however,  be    the  testimony  "  (Exod.  xvi.  38 ;  Norn, 
(hat  this  is  an  erroneous  inference    xvii.  10). 
from  '*  before  the  Lord,"  and  '<  before        <  See  Lecture  VIL 
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under  this  coverings  the  Ark  was  thrust  ^  in,  and  placed 
lengthways,  on  what  is  called  ^  the  place  of  its  resf ' 
Then  the  retiring  Priests,  as  a  sign  that  it  was  to  go 
out  thence  no  more,  drew  forth '  from  it  the  staves  or 
handles  on  which  they  had  borne  it  to  and  fro ;  and 
although  the  staves  themselves  remained  within  the 
veil,  the  ends  could  just  be  seen  protruding  through 
the  door,  in  token  that  its  long  wanderings  were  over. 
They  remained  long  afterwards,  even  to  the  later  days 
of  the  monarchy,^  and  guided  the  steps  of  the  Chief 
Priest  as  he  entered  in  the  darkness.  The  final  settle* 
ment  of  Ihe  Ark  was  the  pledge  that  the  Lord  Grod 
of  Israel  had  given  rest  to  His  people — in  the  new 
capital  of  Jerusalem  —  and  also  rest  to  the  Levites,  that 
they  should  no  more  carry  the  Tabernacle  ^  to  and  fro, 
but  minister  in  the  fiixed  service  of  the  Temple. 

The  relics  from  Gibeon  were  for  the  most  part  stored 
up  in  the  sacred  treasuries.  The  Altar  ^  of  incense  and 
the  table  of  shewbread  alone  were  retained  for  use,  and 
planted  in  the  Holy  Place.  The  Brazen  Serpent  was 
set  up,  if  not  in  the  Temple,  yet  somewhere  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  with  an  altar  before  it  on  which  incense  was 
bumt^ 

The  Priests  who  had  thus  deposited  their  sacred 
burdens  came  out  of  the  porch,  and  took  up  their  place 
in  the  position  which  afterwards  became  consecrated  to 
them,  —  ^between  the  porch  and  the  altar."®    Bound 

1  Mishna,  Jonui,  v.  8.  ^  **  Even  to  this  day,"  1  Kings  viiL 

*  Ps.  cxxxiL  8,  14.  8 ;  2  Chr.  v.  9  (see  Keil  ad  loc.). 

S  The.  words  '*  drew  forth/'  how-  &  1  Chr.  xxiii.  25,  26. 

ever,  are  taken  by  Ewald  and  Thenios  *  Josephos  {Ant  viii.  4,  {  1)  addi 

to  mean  «*  eloni^Kted."     The  LXX.  «'  the  candlestick.** 

calls  the  staves  rd  &yta  and  rd  ^laa-  7  2  Kings  xviiL  4. 

MtM  in  1  Kings  viii.  7, 8,  but  in  2  Chr.  *  Joel  iL  17. 
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about  them  in  iSie  open  coeort  4iftood  the  innmnemble 
spectatorB.  Opposite  them,  on  the  east  of  the  altar, 
stood  the  band  of  musicians,  clotiied  ^  in  white.  The j 
Mended  the  new  and  gentler  notes  of  David's  music 
witii  the  loud  trumpet  blast  of  the  earlier  age. 

And  now  came  the  King  himself  He  came,  we  ean- 
not  doubt^  with  dl  the  state  which  in  later  times  is  de- 
scribed as  accompanying  the  Jewish  monaax^hs  on  thetr 
entrance  to  die  Temple.  He  started  from  h»  Palace  — 
fiom  the  Porch,  which  by  ihis  time,  perhaps,  wai  just 
finished.  The  guard  of  five  hundred  went  before,  at 
thrir  head  was  the  cfairf  nunister'  of  the  King;  the 
chief  ai  once  of  the  royal  guard  and  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, disthiguished  by  his  splendid  mantle  and  sash.  He 
distributed  to  the  guards  the  five  faimdred  golden  targets 
which  hung  in  the  porch,  4md  wfaidi  they  bore  aloft  as 
they  went;  and  then  the  doors  of  the  gateway  were 
dirown  open  by  the  same  great  functionary,  who  alone 
had  in  his  custody  the  key  <^  the  house  of  David,  tibe 
key  of  state  which  he  bore  upon  his  shoulder.*  Like 
the  Sultan  or  the  Khalt^  m  the  grand  processions  of 
Islam,  the  King  followed.  Over  the  valley  which  sep- 
arated the  palace  from  the  Temple,  there  was  a  bridge 
or  causeway  xmiting  the  two.*  It  **was  the  way  by 
"  which  the  King  went  up  to  the  House  of  the  Lord,** 
and  the  magnificent  steps  at  each  end,  of  red  sandal- 

1  2  Clir.  y.  12.  Compare  xxix.  "26,  of  hfter  date,  are  probably  tlie  relics 
and  Amoe  yi.  5,  with  Dr.  Pusey's  of  bridges  answering  to  that  men- 
note,  tioned.   The  first  is  dist  foond  hy  Dr. 

<  1  Kings  xfT.  27,  28.  See  Lecfeiune  Robinson  at  the  -soatfawest  tomer  of 

XXVL  the   Haram  area  {Bib.  Res.  i.  ^S7, 

*  Isa.  xziL  16,  21,  22.  Sbc.)  ;  the  second,  that  recentty  dSseor- 

*  Josephus,  AtU.  xiy.  4,  f  2 ;  B.  J.  ered  hf  Cmptain  Wilson  ftnlher  noith, 
L  7,  §  2 ;  ii.  16,  §  3 ;  y|.  6,  |  "2, 8,  J 1.  along  the  same  wall,  below  the  Bmh- 
The    remains  of  two  arches   1«ye  el-JToYfim. 

been  found,  which,  though  doubtless 
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wood,  were  the  wonder  of  the  Eastern  world.^    From 
this  he  entered  ^  tJhe  portico  of  Solomon."  ' 

Besidea  the  guards  who  preceded  him,  there  were 
guards  in  three  detachments,  who  were  stationed  at  the 
gate  of  the  palace,  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple  court>  and 
at  the  gate  where  they  halted,  probably  at  the  entrance 
of  the  inner  court*  Immediately  inside  that  entrance, 
was  fixed  on  a  pillar  the  royal  seat,  surmounted  by  a 
brazen  canopy.^  Here  the  Eang  usually  stood.  But  on 
the  present  occasion  a  variation  was  made  in  accordance 
with  the  grandem:  of  the  solemnity.  A  large  brazen 
scaffold^  was  erected  east  of  the  altar ;  apparently  at 
the  entrance  of  the  outer  court,  where  the  people  were 
assembled.    Here  Solomon  took  his  seat* 

As  the  Priests  came  out,  the  whole  band  of  musicians 
and  singers  burst  forth  into  the  joyful  strain  TheDedi- 
which  forms  the  burden  of  the  186th  Psalm :  ****^" 
^^  For  He  is  good,  and  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever.''  At 
the  same  instant,  it  is  described  that  the  darkness 
within  the  Temple  had  become  insupportable.  *^The 
"  house  was  filled  with  a  cloud ;  for  the  glory  of  the 
**Lord  had  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord."  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  Solomon  himself  first  took  his  part  iu 
the  dedication.  Up  to  this  point,  he  had  been  seated 
on  the  brazen  scaffold,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  Temple. 
But  now  that  he  heard  the  announcement  that  the  sign 
of  Divine  favor  had  been  perceived,  he  rose  from  hi» 
place,  and  broke  into  a  song,  or  psalm,  of  which  two 
versions  are  preserved.^    The  abruptness,  which  guaran- 

1  1  Kings  z.  5;  2  Chr.  ix.  4,  11.  <  2  Kings  zi.   14  ;  xxiii.  8   (HeK 

s  Compare  ^he    entrance  of  the  **  ike  pillar "). 

Khallf,  tliroagh  the  grand  approach,  ^  2  Chr.  vi.  18. 

open  to  him  only,  in  the  precincts  of  *  Josephos,  AtU.  viii.  4,  §  2. 

the  mosqne  of  CordoTa.  7  i  Kings  viii.  13.    One  in  the  Be« 

8  2  Chr.  zxiii.  5.  brew  text,  the  other  in  the  LXX.  (ver« 
TOL.  n.                    16 
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tees  its  antiquity,  leaves  it  in  great  obscurity.  "  II  i 
^  knew  the  sun  in  heaven.  The  Lord  spake  fix)m  (or  ol) 
*  His  dweUing  in  darkness."  "  Build  My  house ;  a  glori- 
"  ous  house  for  thyself  to  dwell  in  newness ; "  to  which 
the  Hebrew  text  adds,  "I  have  surely  built  Thee  a 
"  house  to  dwell  in,  a  settled  place  to  abide  in  for  ever.^ 
The  two  jfragments  together  well  express  the  predomi- 
nant feeliiigs  of  the  moment,  —  the  mysteriousness  of 
the  Divine  Presence,  the  novelty  of  the  epoch,  and  the 
change  from  a  wandering  and  primitive  to  a  settled  and 
regular  worship.  Then  he  turned  and  performed  the 
highest  sacerdotal  act,  of  solemn  benediction.  The 
multitude,  prostrate,  as  it  would  seem  before,  rose  to 
receive  it.  Once  again  he  turned  westward,  towards  the 
Temple.  He  stretched  fort*h  his  hands  in  the  gesture 
of  Oriental  prayer,  as  if  to  receive  the  blessings  for 
which  he  sought,  and  at  the  same  time  exchanged  the 
usual  standing-posture  of  Oriental  prayer  for  the  ex- 
traordinary one  of  kneeling,  now  first  mentioned  in  the 
Sacred  history,  and  only  used  in  Eastern  devotions 
at  the  present  day  in  moments  of  deep  humiliation. 
The  prayer  itself  is  one  of  unprecedented  length ;  and 
is  remarkable  as  combining  the  conception  of  the 
Infinity  of  the  Divine  Presence  with  the  hope  that 
the  Divine  mercies  will  be  drawn  down  on  the  nation 
by  the  concentration  of  the  national  devotions,  and 
even  of  the  devotion  of  foreign  nations,  towards  this 
fixed  locality.^ 

Then  again  the  Sovereign  rose,  turned  eastward  to 
the  people,  and  bestowed  a  second  benediction. 

58),  with  the  statftment  that  it  was  also  in   the    Rings  and  Chronicles, 

written  in  ''  the  Book  of  the  Song."  render  it  difficult  for  us  to  suppose 

1  The  alleged  later  phrast>9,  and  that  we   have  the   exact  words  of 

■dll  more  the  variations  of  the  prayer  Solomon.    Still  the  general  substance 

in  the  Hebrew  and  the  LXX.,  and  of  the  devotions  must  be  lus. 
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And  now  began  the  actual  consecration  of  the  whole 
^jictuary  by  the  act  of  sacrifice.  This,  being  ^he  oohm- 
in  the  open  court,  was  the  only  one  in  which  ^"*^°- 
the  whole  assembly  could  take  part  It  is  described 
in  the  later  accounts  that  fire  descended  from  Heaven  ^ 
and  consumed  the  whole,  and  that  the  people  at  the 
sight  prostrated  themselves,  and  repeated  once  more 
the  burden  of  the  Psalm,'  "  For  He  is  good,  and  His 
"mercy  endureth  for  ever."  The  sacred  altar  being 
too  small  for  the  reception  of  the  victims,  the  King 
consecrated  a  space  in  the  middle  of  the  court  (whether 
outer  or  inner,  does  not  appear  %  and  on  this  ox  after 
ox,  it  is  said,  to  the  number  of  22,000,  and  sheep  after 
sheep,  to  the  number  of  120,000,  were  consumed.* 

The  Feast  of  "  the  Dedication  of  the  Altar,"  as  it  was 
technically  called,*  lasted  for  a  week,  over  which  time, 
probably,  the  enormous  mass  of  sacrificial  victuns  was 
extended.  This  again  was  succeeded  by  the  Festival 
of  the  Tabernacles,  now  celebrated  with  more  than  the 
usual  festivities.  The  mere  feasting  occasioned  by  the 
vast  number  of  victims  would  be  sufficient  to  mark  the 
grandeur  of  the  Festival  At  the  close  of  all,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  the  seventh  month,  the  King  finally  dis- 
missed the  people,  and  received  their  blessing  in  turn; 
and  they  went  away  ^  to  their  tents  "  (the  pastoral  term 
still  lingered),  glad  and  merry  of  heart,  lightening  the 
journey  home  by  songs  of  joy,^  "  for  all  the  goodness 
"  that  the  Lord  had  done  to  David  his  servant,  and  to 
^  Solomon,  and  to  Israel  his  people."  • 

I  2  Chr.  Yii.  1,  2;  Josephos,  AnU  &t  Mecca  40,000  cameb  and  50,000 
riiL  4,  §  4.  sheep  (Burton,  Pilgrimage^  i.  818). 

«  1  Kings  ▼in.  84 ;  2  Chr.  vii.  7.  *  2  Chr.  vii.  9. 

»  The  Khaltf  Moktader  sacrificed        *  Josephus,  Ant.  viii.  4,  §  8. 

*  1  Kings  Till.  86 ;  2  Chr.  Tii.  10. 
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A  dream^  like  that  whidti  had  opened  his  reigvi  at  the 
ancient  and  now  deserted  sanctuaiy  of  Gibeon,  closed 
the  eventful  ceremony.  It  conveyed  the  assiirance 
that  the  Divine  Blessing  would  be  granted  to  the  work 
that  was  finished,  combined  with  the  warning  that  this 
Blessing  was  conditional  on  the  obedience  and  piety  of 
the  naticm.^ 

As  the  d&y  of  bringing  in  the  Ark  to  Jerusalem  had 
The  »iF»>B*  been  the  greatest  day  of  the  life  of  David,  so 
King.  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  was  the  culminat<» 
ing  point  of  the  reign  of  Solomon.  In  the  whole  trans- 
action, nothing  is  more  rem^kable  than  the  preemi^ 
nence  of  the  King  himself  over  every  one  else.  No 
Khalif,  no  Pontiff,  could  have  presided  more  supremely 
over  the  occasion  than  did  Solomon.  Zadok  never 
appears.  The  priests  are  mentioned  only  as  bearers  of 
the  Ark.  Even  the  Prophet  Nathan  is  cmly  mentioned 
by  heathen  historians.'  The  King  alone  prays,  sacrifices, 
blesses,  consecrates.  And,  as  if  to  keep  up  the  memory 
of  the  day,  thrice  a  year,  throughout  his  reign,  on  the 
three  great  jfestivals,  he  solemnly  entered  not  only  the 
Temi^e  courts  with  sacrifices,'  but  penetrated  into  the 
Holy  Place  itself  where  in  later  years  none  but  the 
Priests  were  allowed  to  enter,  and  ofiered  incense  on  the 
altar  of  incense.^  It  was  in  accordance  with  the  same 
principle  that  he  adopted  once  fbr  aU  the  duties  of  the 
Priestly  order  as  originated  by  David,  which  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  Jewish  nation.^  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  free  and  religious  spirit  of  the  Jewish  Church,  that 

1  1  ISngB  ix.  S-»;  H  Chr.  ▼!{.  1»-  «  Kings  is.  S&    This  b  omitted  in 

22.  2  Chr.  riii.  18. 

s  Eapolemns,  in  Busebiof,  Prmp.  5  2  Chit.  viiL  14;  see  1  CW  axlL, 

Ev.  ix.  84.  jouT. 

8  2  Chr.  Til.  18. 
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&e  organissed  bierttrchical  system,  thoi^h  actiug  firom 
this  time,  took  its  rise  not  from  any  sacerdotal  uraiige- 
ment^  but  from  that  union  of  King  and  Priest  in  tiie 
person  of  Solomon,  which  had  been  already  fore* 
shadowed  in  David,  and  which,  in  a  moral  and  s{Hr- 
itual  sense,  was  to  be  realized  in  the  future  Messiah. 

Such  was  the  Temple  of  Solomon*  Its  peculiarities, 
as  a  place  of  worsh^,  are  best  understood  by  a  sue* 
cession  of  contrasts. 

It  differed  from  the  former  sanctuary  of  the  Taber^ 
nacle  in  durability  and  in  splendor.  It  was  a  OoBtmt 
house  instead  of  a  tent ;  a  palace  instead  of  a  tabcsiiaeie. 
lioveL  It  also  became  the  centre  of  a  ceremonial  sys^ 
lem,  which  befere  had  existed  but  very  imperfectly. 
"Hie  collegiate  buildings  for  the  priests,^  their  weekly 
courses,  their  guard  by  nighty  their  deaaing  of  the 
lUtar,  the  arrangements  for  the  slaughter  of  the  victims, 
all  date  more  or  less  from  this  time. 

Qn  the  other  hand,  it  difiered  from  the  later  Temple 
of  Herod,  partly  by  its  more  primitive  charac-  with 
ter,  partly  by  its  greater  freedom.  The  wooden  Tempi©. 
covering  must  have  retained  something  of  the  almost 
savage  appearance  of  the  ancient  sanctuary ;  its  dimen- 
sions, too,  were  for  the  most  part  the  mere  double  of 
those  of  the  Tabernacle ;  whereas  the  dimensions  of 
the  second  Temple,  at  least  in  its  courts  and  altar, 
e:3rtended  beyond  all  proportion  to  the  original  model. 
But  in  some  important  respects  there  was  a  wider  adop- 
tion  of  foreign  ideas  in  Solomon's  Temple  than  was 
ever  the  case  before  or  after.  The  single  candelabrum, 
which  was  restored  by  imitation  in  the  second  Temple, 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  superseded  by  ten  candlesticks  in 
the  first     The  colossal  cherubic  figures  in  the  Holy  of 

i  As  described  in  Mishna — Joma  and  Tamid.    Reland,  Loc.  Sacr.  180. 
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Holies,  as  well  as  the  figures  of  lions  and  oxen,  which 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  outer  court  of  the 
first  Temple,  are  condemned  by  Josephus^  as  contrary 
to  the  Second  Commandment,  and,  apparently,  had  no 
place  in  Herod's  Temple.  The  adoption  of  Tyrian  and 
Egyptian  architecture  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  was 
only  in  part  retained  by  the  second.  The  likeness  of 
the  ancient  sacred  grove  which  adorned  the  first  was 
entirely  removed  in  the  second.'  Steps  to  the  altar, 
which  in  the  Tabernacle  '  and  in  the  second  Temple  were 
forbidden  in  accordance  with  the  Levitical  law,  were 
allowed  by  Solomon,  The  barriers  which  divided  the 
Gentile  worshippers  from  the  outer  courts  and  ihe 
women  firom  the  inner  court,  in  the  second  Temple,  had 
no  existence  in  the  first  The  ancient  trophies  of  war, 
the  shields  of  David,  had  disappeared  from  the  porch, 
and  in  their  place  was  hung  the  colossal  cluster  of 
golden  grapes,  which  represented  the  new  idea  of  Israel 
under  the  figure  of  the  vine. 

Still  more  forcibly  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Religion 
Contrast  which  thc  Tcmplc  represented  brought  out  by 
i^^^T"  its  contraste  both  with  Pagan  shrines  and 
Christian  churches.  Of  the  two  main  difierences  from 
Pagan  Temples,  the  first  was  more  fully  brought  out  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Herod  than  in  that  of  Solomon,  but 
still  was  conspicuous  in  both ;  namely,  the  absence  of 
any  statue  or  sacred  animal  to  represent  the  indwelling 
Divinity.  With  the  exception  of  the  cherubs,  which 
were  merely  ornamental  and  symbolical,  the  awestruck 
description  of  Pompey  when  he  entered  the  Holy  of 
Holies  was  already  true, —  Vacuam  sedeniy  iruma  arcanar^ 

1  ^nt  viii.  7,  §  5.  3  Exod.  xx.  26. 

3  HecaUeus,  in  Josephus,  c.  Apion^        ^  Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  9. 
k  §22. 
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The  negative  theology,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Jewish  sys- 
tem, there  reached  its  highest  pitch.  There  was  noth- 
ing  in  the  innermost  sanctuary -and  yet  that  nothing 
was  everything.  The  second  distinction  was  the  Unity 
of  the  Temple.  A  well-known  modem  writer  has  spoken 
of  "the  Temples"  of  Judea.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
for  a  single  letter  to  have  betrayed  so  much  ignorance 
of  a  whole  religious  system.  And  this  too  was  of 
supreme  importance  in  its  effects  on  the  nation.  Not 
only  did  the  fixedness  of  the  building  act  as  a  check  on 
the  local  superstition  which  had  previously  attached  to 
the  Ark  and  to  the  Tabernacle,  moved  about  as  they 
were  like  charms  from  one  scene  of  danger  to  another, 
to  protect  the  hosts  or  the  Kings  of  Israel ;  but  the 
centmlization  of  the  religious  feeling  and  life  of  the 
nation  on  a  single  spot,  acted  as  a  protest  against  the 
tendency  to  isolated  and  multiplied  forms  of  worship, 
to  which,  as  we  see  from  the  subsequent  history,  the 
Israelites,  like  all  other  nations,  were  so  prone.  And 
the  Temple  became  in  consequence  a  symbol  of  the 
unity  of  religious  and  national  life,  such  as  no  other 
ancient  sanctuary  could  exhibit  The  great  size  of  the 
courts  compared  with  the  building  itself;  the  chambers 
and  guards ;  the  union  on  one  spot  of  Forum,  Fortress, 
University,  Sanctuary,  was  peculiar  to  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem.  This  was  the  full  meaning  of  the  oracle, 
here  probably  first  delivered,  and  the  key-note  of  much 
af  the  subsequent  history.  "  In  this  house,  and  in  Jeru- 
^  salem,  will  I  put  my  name  for  ever."  ^ 

These  were  the  points  of  difference  between  the  Tem- 
ple and  all  Pagan  sanctuaries.     In  most  other  wiui 
outward  respects,  as  it  resembled  them,  so  it  dif-  churches. 
fered  from  all  Christian  churches,  though  more  nearly 

1  9  Kings  xxi.  4,  7 ;  compare  1  Rings  viii.  29 ;  ix.  8 ;  xL  86. 
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reeembling  those  of  Eastern,  than  of  Western  Christen- 
dom. In  the  outer  courts,  the  widest  difference  was 
caused  by  the  presence  of  the  sacrificial  system  in  the 
Jewish,  and  its  absence  in  the  Christian  worship.  Every 
one  knows  the  peaceful  aspect  of  the  precincts  of  a 
Christian  cathedral.  It  needs  a  strong  stretch  of  imag- 
ination to  conceive  the  arrangements  for  sacrifice,  which 
filled  the  Temple  courts  with  sheep,  and  oxen,  and 
goats,  with  blazing  furnaces,  with  pools  of  blood,  with 
masses  of  skins  and  ofial,  with  columns  of  steam  and 
smoke.*  And  again,  the  contrast  of  the  darkness  and 
smallness  of  the  edifice  of  the  actual  Temple  with  the 
light  and  the  size  of  Christian  churches,  arose,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  fiom  the  circumstance  that  the  worship 
of  the  Jew  was  carried  on  round  the  altar  in  the  outer 
court;  whereas  the  worship  of  the  Christian  is  carried 
on  round  the  Holy  Table  within  the  inner  chancel.  The 
Jewish  Temple  would  have  been  contained  five  times 
over  within  one  of  our  great  cathedrals.  Christian 
congregations  of  men,  women,  and  children  penetrate, 
even  in  Eastern  chim^hes,  into  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing, where  in  the  Jewish  sanctuary  none  but  the  priests 
could  enter;  in  all  Western  churches,  even  into  the 
recesses  where  the  High  Priest  could  hardly  enter. 

But  there  are  points  of  connection  as  well  as  points 
of  contrast,  between  the  Jewish  Temple  and  a  Christian 
church. 

The  Temple  itself  became  no  doubt  the  object  of  a 
local  veneration,  at  times  amounting  almost  to  idolatry. 
The  Jews  regarded  it  as  a  talisman  that  was  to  guard 
them  in  spite  of  all  their  sins.*  The  Jews  in  the  siege 
of  Titus  clung  to  it  as  a  refuge  in  the  last  agony  of 
their  nation.    The  Jews  at  the  present  day  recall  its 

*  See  Lecture  XXXV.  •  Jer.  viL  4. 
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glories,  and  murmur  their  wailings  at  the  crevices  of  its 
walls^  '*  with  a  tenacity  immatched  by  that  of  any  other 
"  people  to  any  other  building  in  the  ancient  world."  ^ 
But,  nevertheless,  in  this  excess  of  local  devotion,  there 
wad  a  spiritual  and  moral  element. 

The  very  combination  of  a  spiritual  religion  with  ma- 
terial splendor  and  foreign  art  in  such  a  build-  gpiritoai  as- 
ing,  carried  with  it  the  germs  of  all  Christian  JJ^p^^^^ 
architecture,  and  the  principle  of  national  wor-  '^^^ 
ship  in  fixed  places  forever.  In  some  forms  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  even  its  outward  details  have  been  perpet- 
uated. The  name  at  least  of  the  ^  altar  "  has  been  re- 
tained in  the  Boman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  Churches, 
and,  although  to  a  very  limited  and  doubtful  extent^  in 
our  own.  The  name  and  partly  the  idea  of  ^  the  Holy 
of  Holies  "  has  been  copied  in  the  Eastern  Church.  The 
architects  of  the  middle  ages,  and,  it  is  said,  the  Free- 
masons  of  our  own  time,  maxle  a  boast  of  tracing  back 
their  legendary  lore  and  strange  usages  to  those  of 
Solomon's  Temple.  And  the  first  great  ecclesiastical 
builder  of  Christendom,  the  Emperor  Justinian,  when 
he  had  finished  the  first  metropolitan  cathedral  of  the 
world,  recurred  in  thought  to  his  first  imperial  proto- 
tjrpe,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  have  vanquished  thee,  0  Solo- 
"mon.''  The  chief  entrance  to  the  national  sanctuary 
of  England  was  known  by  the  name  of  "  Solomon's 
Porch." 

The  concentration  of  public  life  round  the  Temple 
raised  the  whole  idea  of  worship  from  the  edifice  to  the 
people  who  encompassed,  and,  as  it  were,  absorbed  ii 
The  transfer  of  the  image  of  "  the  Temple  "  to  the  con- 
gregration  or  community  of  the  Christian  Church  was 
such  as  could  not  have  taken  place,  had  the  Jewish  wor- 

i  Mr.  FerguflBon,  art  Tbmplb,  in  Diet,  of  Bible, 
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ship  been  scattered  through  many  holy  places^  instead 
of  being  confined  t£>  one  particular  spot^  and  that  the 
capital  of  the  nation.  ^  The  living  stones,"  ^  the  spir- 
itual house"  *^the  whole  building  fitly  framed  to- 
^  gether,  growing  into  a  holy  Temple,"  on  its  "  chief 
come^^9tone,"  ^  the  pillars  in  the  Temple  of  Grod,"  ^  the 
reiterated  expression  of  "edification,"  in  the  first  in- 
stance derived  almost  literally  ftx>m  the  stones,  silently 
fitted  together,  and  rising  stage  above  stage,  in  the 
sacred  edifice,  —  these  images,  so  fijdl  of  meaning,  could 
never,  humanly  speaking,  have  occiured  to  the  Christian 
Apostles,  had  the  waving  curtains  of  the  nomadic  Tent 
not  been  replaced  by  the  solid  structure  of  the  Temple. 
They  spring  directly  from  those  great  buildings  and 
those  substructions,  which  still  ^  remain  for  all  time  "  * 
in  a  yet  higher  sense,  through  this  application  of  them, 
than  Solomon  or  his  successors  could  possibly  have 
anticipated. 

There  is  yet  another  point  in  which  Solomon  im- 
pressed on  his  design  a  scope  and  meanmg  of  lasting 
importance.  He  had  the  perception,  so  rare  in  those 
who  undertake  works  of  this  magnitude,  to  see  it  in  its 
due  proportions  to  the  higher  truth  which  it  repre- 
sented. The  first  public  recognition  of  Prayer  as  did- 
tinct  from  sacrifice — of  the  spiritual  as  distinct  from 
the  ceremonial  mode  of  approaching  God — is  the 
Prayer  of  Solomon  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple. 
And  further,  in  this  moment  of  the  extremest  triumph 
of  ritual  and  material  worship,  was  uttered  one  of  the 
most  spiritual  truths  that  the  Old  Testament  contains. 
**  Behold  the  Heaven  and  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  can- 
^not  contain  Thee;  how  much  less  tins  house  that  I 

■ 

t  1  Pet  ii.  5;  £ph.  u.  20,  21 ;  iy.        >  Joseph.  AnL  xv.  11,  8. 
16;  ReT.  ill.  12. 
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^  have  builded."  *  The  combination  of  the  two  ideas  in 
this  remarkable  instance  has  to  some  extent  held  them 
together  since.  The  very  magnificence  of  the  occasion 
which  then  set  them  forth  is  a  guarantee  that  they 
need  never  be  divided.  And  therefore,  when  the  first 
voice  arose  in  the  Chnstian  Churdi  to  proclaim  the 
annihilation  of  the  local  sanctity  even  of  the  Temple 
itself,  this  absolute  assertion  of  spiritual  freedom  was 
based  on  the  recognition  of  Solomon's  place  in  the  long 
sciccessiim  of  the  founders  of  the  Holy  Places  of  Isra^ 
^Sc^otnon  built  Him  an  boiKse/'  says  St  Stephen. 
^Howbeit  the  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made 
^  with  hands.  .  .  .  Heaven  is  My  throne,  and  earth  My 
^  footstool ;  what  house  wiU  ye  build  Me  ?  saith  the 
'^Lord :  or  what  is  the  place  of  My  rest?  Hath  not  My 
^  hand  made  dl  these  things  ?  "  ^ 

"  Pull  down  the  nests,  and  the  rooks  will  fly  away," 
is  the  well-kxM>wn  maxim  which  is  said  to  have  shat- 
tered to  the  groimd  the  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
the  abbeys  and  churches  of  Scotland  But  Solomon 
saw  that  even  the  splen<k>r  of  the  Temple  might  be  a 
safeguard,  not  a  destruction,  of  the  highest  ideas  of 
spiritual  worship.  There  is  a  superstition  in  denounc- 
ing religious  art,  as  well  as  in  clinging  to  it  There  is 
no  inherent  connection  between  ugliness  and  godliness. 
There  was  a  danger  of  superstition  in  the  rough  planks 
and  black  hair-cloth  of  the  Tabernacle,  closer  at  hand 
than  in  the  gilded  walls  and  marble  towers  of  the 
Temple.  There  is  a  wisdom  in  the  policy  of  John 
Knox ;  but  there  ia  a  stUl  higher  wisdom  in  ^  Prayer 
of  Solomon. 

1  1  Kings  viH.  27^  2  Chr.  vk  18.  «  Acti  tii.  47-60. 


LECTURE  XXVm. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  SOLOMON. 

The  reign  of  Solomon  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
Augustan  age  of  the  Jewish  nation.  But  there  was 
this  peculiarity,  that/Solomon  was  not  only  its  Augus- 
tus,  but  its  Aristotle.  Fabulous  as  is  the  Rabbinical 
tradition,  it  has  curiously  caught  hold  of  a  truth  in 
describing  how,  when  Alexander  took  Jerusalem,  he 
captured  the  works  of  Solomon,  and  sent  them  to  Aris- 
totle, who  thence  derived  all  that  was  good  in  his 
philosophy.^ 

Jewish  literatmre  had  already  began  to  imfold  itself 
in  a  S3rstematic  form  at  the  first  beginning  of  ihe 
monarchy.  Music  and  poetry  were  specially  developed 
and  concentred  in  the  Prophetic  schools  of  Samuel'; 
and  to  the  earlier  warlike  bursts  of  the  poetic  spirit  of 
the  nation,  had  been  now  added  David,  the  first  founder 
of  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  Judea  and  of  the  world.  The 
Book  of  Judges,  at  least,  had  ^  been  composed  in  its 
present  form,  and  the  first  distinct  notices  of  historical 
narrative  appear  in  the  record  of  the  lost  works  of 
Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan. 

But,  with  the  accession  of  Solomon,  a  new  world 
of  thought  was  opened  to  the  Israelites.  The  curtain 
which  divided  them  from  the  surrounding  nations  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  suddenly  rent  asimder.  The  wonders 
of  Egypt^  the  commerce  of  Tyre,  the  romance  of  Arabia^ 

1  Fabricius,  Cod.  Pseud,  ii.  1019. 
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najr^  it  is  even  possible^  the  Homeric  age  of  Greece, 
became  visible.  Of  this,  the  first  and  most  obvious 
result  was  the  growth  of  architecture.  But  the  general 
effects  on  the  whole  mind  of  the  people  must  have 
been  greater  stilL  A  new  direction  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  Israelite  thought.  Prophets  and  Psalmists 
retire  into  the  background,  and  their  place  is  taken  by 
the  new  power  called  by  the  name  of  "  Wisdom."  Its 
two  conspicuous  examples  are  the  wisdom  of  Egypt 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Children  of  the  East^  that  is,  of 
the  Idumaaan  ^  Arabs.  Four  renowned  sages  appear  as 
its  exponents.  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  and  Heman,  and 
Chalcol,  and  Darda,  the  sons  of  Mahol.^  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  a  kind  of  college  had  been  founded 
for  this  special  purpose,  —  a  "house  of  wisdom  on 
** seven  pillars."'  A  class  of  men  sprang  up,  distinct 
both  from  Priest  and  Prophet,  under  the  name  of  ^  the 
Wise."  *  Their  teaching,  their  manner  of  life  was  un- 
like that  of  either  of  those  two  powerful  orders.  The 
thing  and  the  name  had  been  almost  unknown  before. 
In  a  restricted  sense,  the  word  had  been  used  of  the 
Danite  architects  of  the  Tabernacle,^  and  in  a  some- 
what larger  sense  of  two  ?  or  three  remarkable  persons 
in  David's  reign.  But  firom  this  time  forward,  the  word 
occurs  in  the  sacred  writings  at  least  three  hundred 
times.  What  it  was  will  best  be  perceived  by  see- 
ing it  in  its  greatest  representative.  A  change  must 
have  come  over  the  nation  any  way  through  the  new 
world  which  he  opened.     But  it  was  fixed  and  mag- 

1  1  Kings  iv.  80 ;  comp.  Jer.  xlix.  18 ;    (comp.     Ezek.    vii.    26.)     See 

7 ;  Obad.  8.  -  Bnich,    WeiiheitsUhre   der   Hebrder, 

*  1  Kings  iv.  80.  p.  48,  49. 

8  Proverbs  ix.  1.  ^  £xod.  xxxi.  8,  6. 

^  Hacdmim ;  Frov.  i.  6 ;  xiii.  20 ;  xv.        *  2  Sam.  xiv.  2 ;  xx.  16. 
12;  xxii.  17 ;  Isa.  xxix.  14^  Jer.  xviii. 
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nified  by  finding  euoh  a  mind  to  receive  it  EBs 
wisdom  excelled  the  ^  wisdom  "  of  any  one  of  his  time. 
From  his  eafly  years  its  genns  had  been  recognized. 
It  may  be  that  there  was  something  hereditary  in  ihe 
gift  "  Prudence  "  ^  was  one  of  the  conspicuous  quali- 
ties of  his  &ther,  and  of  his  two  cousins,  the  sons  of 
Shimeah.  The  almost  supernatural  sagacity  of  Ahitho- 
phel  may  have  be^i  in  his  mother's  fiunily,  and  (if 
we  may  apply  to  Solomon  the  advice  given  to  King 
Lemuel  ^  by  his  mother)  Bathsheba  herself  must  have 
been  worthy  of  her  husband  and  her  son.  *^  Do  accord- 
"  ing  to  thy  wisdom.  .  .  .  Thou  art  a  wise  man  and 
"  knowest  what  thou  oughtest  to  do  unto  him/'  *  —  are 
amongst  his  father's  charges  to  him  in  his  youtii.  "  The 
"  Lord  hath  given  unto  David  a  wise  son,**  is  Hiram*s 
congratulation.*  If  we  may  take  as  literal  the  de- 
scription in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  David  had  foreseen 
the  importance  of  this  gift  for  his  son,  and  repeatedly 
urged  it  upon  him :  **  Get  wisdom,  get  imderstanding ; 
« wisdom  is  the  principal  thing;  get  wisdom;  with  aJl 
^  thy  getting,  get  understanding.  She  shall  be  to  thy 
"  head  an  ornament  of  praise ;  a  crown  of  glory  shall 
^  she  deliver  to  tiiee."  * 

L  The  first  characteristic  of  this  wisdom  was  care- 
ftiUy  defined  by  Solomon  himself  in  the  dream 
at  Gibeon  :  ^  An  understanding  hearty  U>  judge 
^  the  people^  to  discern  yuc^^iw^."  This  was  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word.  It  was  the  calm,  judicial  dis- 
cretion, which  was  intended  to  supersede  the  passionate, 
chivalrous,  irregular  impulses  of  the  former  age.     The 

t  The  word  irauslated  *'  wiaety  "  in  tified  with  Solomon  by  the  Jewkh  iii- 

1  Sam.  xviii.  d,  14, 15,  80,  is  not  that  terpreters. 

which  is  so  rendered  in  ihe  case  of  ^  1  Kings  ii.  6,  9. 

Solomon.  *  Ibid.  v.  7. 

*  Prov.  xxxi.  1.    Lemuel  is  iden-  •  Prov.  iv.  d-t. 


maladimiustration  of  justice  by  the  sons  of  Samuel  had 
been  one  ground  for  the  establiBhment  of  the  monajrchy. 
In  Solomon's  reign,  it  seemed  as  if  the  change  were 
to  be  completely  justified.  The  first  example  was  the 
keen-sighted  appeal  to  the  instincts  of  nature,  in  the 
judgment  between  the  two  mothers.  Of  a  like  kind  is 
the  Oriental  tradition  ^  which  describes  how  he  peaoe- 
folly  adjudicated  between  two  claimants  to  the  same 
treasure,  by  determining  that  the  son  of  the  one  should 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  other.  "The  poor/'  "the 
"poor,"  ^the  needy,"  "the  oppressed,"  "Ae  needy," 
"the  poor,"  "the  helpless,"  ^the  poor,"  "the  needy," 
"  the  needy,"  "  the  sufferers  from  violence  and  deceit," 
are  mentioned  with  pathetic  reiteration  as  under  his 
especial  protection — "judged,"  "saved,"  "delivered," 
"spared,"  "redeemed"  by  him;  "precious  shall  their 
"blbod  be  in  his  sight."  ^  In  the  Proverbs  it  occurs 
again  and  again.  "  llie  King  by  judgmemi  establisheth 
"  the  land."*  "The  throne  of  the  King  shaU  be  estab- 
^  iished  in  jusUce!'  *  "  The  King  that  faithfully  judgeth 
"the  poor,  his  throne  shall  be  established  for  ever."* 
In  later  times,  this  image  has  been  either  superseded 
by  his  more  Splendid  qualities,  or  overcast  by  the 
gloom  of  his  later  j^ars.  But  in  his  own  reign,  it  must 
have  been  the  basis  of  his  greatness.  "  All  Israel  heard 
"  of  the  judgment  which  the  King  had  judged,  and 
"  they  feared  the  King,"  —  young  as  he  was,  —  "  for  they 
"  saw  that  the  tmdam  of  Ood  was  in  him  to  do  jtidgment'' 
And  not  only  m  his  own  age,  but  long  afterwards,  did 
the  recollection  of  that  serene  reign  keep  alive  the  idea 
of  a  just  king  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  enabk^ 

1  Weil's  Legends^  164.  *  Prov.  xxv.  6. 

S  Pb.  Ixxti.  2,  4,  12,  18,  14.  &  B>id.  xxiz.  14. 

8  Proy.  xzix.  4. 
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them  to  understand  how  there  should  once  again  appear 
at  the  close  of  their  history  a  still  greater  Son  of  David. 
When  the  Prophet  describes  that  this  new  Prince  of 
the  house  of  Jesse  is  to  be  endowed,  as  Solomon,  with 
^  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  of  counsel 
^^  and  might,  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord^" 
the  special  manifestation  of  His  spirit  is  that  ^  he  shall 
^  not  judge  after  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  neither  reprove 
^  after  the  hearing  of  his  ears.  But  with  righteousness 
**  shall  he  judge  the  poor,  and  reprove  with  equity  for 
^  the  meek  of  the  earth :  .  .  .  and  righteousness  shall 
'^be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle 
^  of  his  reins."  ^  When  we  reflect  how  slowly  Christen- 
dom has  arrived  at  perceiving  the  paramount  impor- 
tance of  Justice,  how  many  centuries  passed  before  it 
was  applied  at  all  to  matters  of  religion,  how  reluc- 
tant we  are  even  now  to  acknowledge  it  as  the  crown- 
ing grace  of  Christian  civilization,  how  unwilling  to 
admit  it  as  the  rule  of  Christian  controversies,  we 
shall  see  how  far  beyond  the  age  was  this  distinct 
recognition  of  it  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  however 
much  it  may  oft^en  seem  to  have  taken  flight  from  the 
arguments  and  the  practices  of  the  Christian  Church, 
we  may  still  shelter  ourselves  under  its  precedents,  so 
firmly  established  by  Solomon  in  the  Church  of  the 
Jews. 

n.  Closely  allied  with  this  is  another  characteristic 
HiB  compi^  ^f  ^^®  wisdom  of  Solomon,  his  "  largeness  of 
hensireness.  u  jjeart,  cvcu  ss  the  saud  that  is  on  the  sea- 
shore."^ This  breadth  of  view  is  one  of  the  aspects 
which  "  wisdom "  assumes  in  the  only  case  where  it  is 
expressly  named  in  the  reign  of  David.  When  Joab 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  "  wise "  woman  of  Tekoah,  to 

1  Isa.  xi.  1-5.  «  1  Kings  iv.  29. 
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reooncOe  Da^d  to  his  son^  her  whole  argument  is  based 
on  the  graadear  of  the  large  and  comprehensive  grasp 
with  whkdi  a  king  should  treat  the  complex  difficulties 
€€  human  ^aracter.  She  speid^s  of  the  irreparable 
death  which  is  the  universal  lot  of  all  men,  ^  as  water 
^  spilt  on  the  ground,  ^diich  cannot  be  gathered  up 
^  again."  She  appeals  to  the  universal  sympathy  of  God 
for  His  lost  creatures ;  ^  He  doth  devise  means  that  His 
^  banished  be  not  expelled  from  Him*"  ^e  appeals  to 
the  superhuman  ^  wisdom "  of  David,  as  able  to  hear 
and  bear  with  good  and  evil;  and  "to  know"  —  not 
this  or  that  form  of  temper  only  —  but  "  all  things  that 
^  are  in  the  earth."  ^  That  dialogue  contains  the  germ 
of  Solomon's  greatness.  His  "  wisdom  "  seems  to  have 
supplied  to  him  something  of  that  moral  elevation  of 
sentiment  which  otherwise  was  peculiar  to  the  Prophet- 
ical Office.  Founder,  as  in  a  certain  sense  he  was,  of 
the  Holy  Places  and  hierardial  system  of  Israel,  yet 
his  p(dicy  has  never,  even  by  the  most  suspiciQus  of 
modem  critics,  been  charged  with  superstition  or  undue 
submission  to  the  sacerdotal  order.  The  sanctity  of  the 
right  of  asylum,  in  the  cases  of  Joab  and  Adonijah,^  he 
fearlessly  disregarded.  The  succession  of  one  branch 
of  the  Aaronic  fitmily  he  rudely  broke  asunder.  In 
the  Temple,  as  we  have  seen,  he  never  allowed  its 
external  magnificence*  to  outweigh  his  sense  of  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  Divinity,  or  of  the  moral 
obligations  of  man.  "  To  do  justice  and  judgment  is 
"  more  acceptable  to  the  Lord  than  sacrifice,"  This 
maxim  of  the  Proverbs  *  was  a  bold  saying  then,  it  is 
a  bold  saying  still ;  but  it  well  unites  the  wisdom  of 

1  S  Sam.  ziy.  S,  14,  17  (Heb.),  20.        'See  Lecture  XXVIL 
<  See  Lecture  XXVL  4  Proy.  zxi.  3. 
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Solomon  with  that  of  his  father  David  in  the  51st  Psahn^ 
and  wil^  the  inspiration  of  the  later  Prophets. 

m.  Coextensive  with  the  all-embracing  character  of 
Solomon's  wisdom,  was  its  far^pread  fiime,  and  its 
variety  of  parts.  Both  alike  are  spoken  of,  the  one  as 
the  coimterpart  of  the  other.  ^  Thy  soul  covered  the 
^  whole  eariii,  and  filled  it  with  dai^  parables.  .  .  .  The 
"countries  marvelled  at  thee  for  thy  interpretations, 
^  and  songs,  and  proverbs,  and  parables."  * 

1.  Of  all  these  outward  forms,  that  which  seems  to 
have  gathered  the  widest  renown  in  his  own 
"^  "''""•  time  was  the  questioning  and  answering,  «the 
"interpretations,"  of  hard  questions  and  riddles.  The 
climax  of  the  definition  of  wisdom  is  "  the  understand- 
"  ing  of  a  proverb,  and  the  interpretation ;  the  words 
"of  the  wise,  and  their  dark  sayings,"*  The  kings  and 
chiefs  around  seem  to  have  been  stimulated  by  his 
example,  or  by  their  example  to  have  stimulated  him, 
to  carry  on  this  kind  of  Socratic  dialogue  with  each 
other.  Examples  of  ^  them  seem  to  be  found  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  especially  in  the  words  of  Agur. 
"What  are  the  six  things  that  the  Lord  hateth?"' 
"What  are  the  two  daughters  of  the  horseleech?" 
"What  are  the  three  things  that  ate  never  satisfied? 
"the  three  things  that  are  too  wonderful?  the  three 
"things  that  disquiet  the  earth?  the  four  things  that 
"  are  little  and  wise  ?  the  four  things  that  are  comely 
"in  going?"*     The   historians  of  Tyre  recorded  that 

^  Ecclus.  xIviL  14-17.  world.")     "Who  is  something  and 

*  Prov.  i.  6.  who  is  less  than  nothing  ?  "  (Answer, 

3  Ibid.  vL  16.  "The  believer  and  the  hvpocrite") 

«  Ibid.  xxz.  15, 16,  18,  21,  24,  29.  "What  is  the  vilest  and  what  the 

Compare  }n  the  Mussulman  legends  most   beautiful    thin^?"      (Answer, 

—  **  What  is  Everything  and  what  b  •*  The  apostasy-  of  a  believer  —  the 

Notliing  ?  **    (Answer,  "  Qod  and  the  repentance  of  a  sinner.")  Wefl,  166. 
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this  interchange  of  riddles  went  on  constantly  between 
Solomon  and  Hiram,  each  being  under  the  engagement 
to  pay  a  forfeit  of  money  for  every  riddle  that  he  oouM 
not  solve.  Solomon  got  the  better  of  Hiram  till  Hiram 
set  to  work  a  Tyrian  boy,  the  yomiger  son  of  Abde- 
mon,  who  both  solved  the  riddles  of  Solomon,  and  set 
others  which  Solomon  could  not  answer.^  But  the  most 
remarkable  instance  was  one  which  has  left  its  traces 
in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  in  q„^q  ^f 
the  boimdless  fancies  of  later  tradition.  A  ^^^ 
chieftainess,  a  queen  from  some  distant  country,  was 
attracted,  by  the  widespread  accounts  of  his  wisdom, 
to  come  herself  in  person  to  put  these  riddles  to  him. 
Her  long  train  of  camels  lived  in  the  recollection  of  the 
IsraeUtes,  as  brmging  gifts  of  gold,  precious  stones,  and 
balsam,  to  her  host^  A  memorial  of  her  visit  was  long 
believed  to  remain  in  the  balsam  gardens  of  Jericho.* 
like  Hiram,  she  was  worsted  in  the  unequal  conflict 
All  her  questions  were  answered,  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  court,  especially  of  the  state  ^  entrance  to  the 
Temple,  was  such  that  ^  there  was  no  more  spirit  left 
^  in  her."  But  it  was  his  "  wisdom  "  chiefly  which  dwelt 
in  her  mind.  « Happy  are  thy  wives,  happy  are  these 
"  thy  servants,  who  stand  continually  before  thee,  and 
"  hear  thy  wisdom."  * 

So  romantic  an  incident  could  not  but  provoke  the 
desire  to  fill  up  what  the  Biblical  account  leaves  unsaid. 
The  legends  divide  themselves  into  two  classes.     Those 

^  Joeephos,  c,  Apion,  L  17,  18;    in  LXX.,  and  Joeephus,  AnL  viii.  6, 

AnL  TuL  5,  §  3.  §  5.    But  2  Chron.  ix.  4  (where  the 

*  1  Kings  X.  S;  2  Chr.  iz.  1.  word  is  peculiar),  and  Esek.  zl.  26, 

*  Josephos,  AnL  viii.  6,  §  6  ;  and    confirm  the  coDinK>n  view. 

Uie  passages  cited  in  Bobinson,  Bib.        ^  I  Kings  x.  8  (LXX.).  See  Lect* 
Ret.  i.  559.  ure  XXVIL 

4  1  Kii^  z.  5.    Or  **  offerings,"  as 
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of  AbysBinia,  fortified  by  ^e  Arabic  trandation,  ^  Qumh 
of  He  Smdhy"^  represented  hw  «  coming  from  Meroe* 
Of  this  it  is  some  sli^t  confirmation  that  Josej^ui 
calls  her  Queen  of  i^ypt  and  Ediiopia^^  and  that 
Meroe  unquestionably  was  ruled  by  queens.  Th«i 
story  gives  to  her  the  name  of  Makeda,  and  represents 
her  as  bearing  a  child  to  Solomon  (Melimekk),  firom 
whom  the  present  sovereigns  of  Abyssinia  claim  de- 
scenty^  and  either  to  the  &et  or  the  story  are  to  be  a^ 
cribed  the  traditions  of  Solomon  and  of  Jewish  usages 
that  so  strongly  mark  the  Abyssinian  Church,  and  it  is 
curious  that  the  most  degraded  and  barbarous  of  Chrii^. 
iian  churches  should  thus  claim  to  be  the  rept^esenta- 
tive  of  the  highest  and  most  civilized  period  of  the 
Church  of  Israel. 

The  Arab  tradition  rests,  perhaps,  on  a  safer  founda- 
tion. ^  Sheba "  naturally  points  to  the  Arabian  Saboaa, 
as  also  do  the  gifts  brought,  and  the  probability  that 
she  might  have  heard  the  rumors  of  his  wisdofia 
through  the  fleets  of  Ophir.  Her  name  in  this  version 
was  Balkis.^  Many  were  the  trials  of  wit  recorded. 
One  of  the  spirits,  at  the  bidding  of  Solomon's  vizier, 
transported  the  throne  of  Balkis  to  Jerusalem,  and 
Solomon  had  it  altered,  in  order  to  conceal  its  identity. 
She  approached,  and  it  was  asked  of  her,  "  Is  this  like 
*^tby  throne?**  She  saw  through  their  meaning,  and 
answered,  with  a  union  of  penetration  and  courtesy 
which  charmed  them  all,  "It  seems  to  be  the  same.** 
She,  on  the  other  hand,  had  sent  two  troops,  of  boys 

1  Compare  Matt  zii.  49.  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ilnt  viii.  6 

9  AnL  viii.  6,  §  5.   He  belieTes  that  §  2). 
the  Pharaohs  came  to  an  end  with        ^  Ludolf,  JSAiop.  ii.  S. 
Solomon's  father-in-law,  and  that  she        4  D'Herbelot,  BaUoi. 
was  the    Queen   Nitocris  (Nicaule) 
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dressed  like  girls,  and  of  giifa  dressed  like  boys,  nose* 
gays  of  artificial  flowers  to  be  distiingiiished  from  real 
ones  by  the  sight  alone,  and  also  a  diamond  to  be 
threaded,  and  a  goblet  to  be  filled  with  water,  neither 
firom  the  clouds  nor  the  earth.    Solomon  detected  the 
boys  and  girls  by  their  di£ferent  manner  of  washing, 
the  diflerence  in  the  nosegays  he  discovered  by  letting 
the  bees  in  upon  them,  and  he  sent  a  worm  which 
passed  a  silken  thread  through  the  intricate  perfora- 
tions of  the  diamond,  and  th^i  as  its  reward  received 
the  mulberry-tree  for  its  future  habitation.    A  huge 
slave  was  set  to  gallop  to  and  fro  on  a  fiery  horse ; 
and  j&om  the  torrents  of  his  perspiration  the  goblet 
was  filled.    He   then  married  her,  and  although  she 
returned  to  Arabia    he   spent  in  every    year   three 
months  in  her  company.    On  her   death,  the   genii 
carried  her  body,  by  his  orders,  to  Tadmor,  where  her 
grave  is  still  concealed  beneath  the  ruins  of  Palmyra.^ 
The  effort  implied  by  this  strange  bringing  together 
of  remote  characters  for  one  purpose,  has  given  to  it 
alone  of  the  events  of  Solomon's  reign  a  place  in  the 
New  Testament.    ^  The  Queen  of  the  South  shall  rise 
^up  in  the  judgment  with  this  generation,  and  shall 
"condemn  it;  for  she  came  from  the  uttermost  parts 
"  of  the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon."^    Nor 
is  this  selection  unworthy  of  the  general  interest  of 
the  story.    The  spirit  of  this  asking  of  questions  and 
solving  of  dark   riddles  is  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
Socratic  wisdom  itself.    "To   ask   questions  rightiy,** 
Baid  Lord  Bacon,  "  is  the  half  of  knowledge "    "  Life 
"without  cross-examination  is  no    life    at    all,''    s&id 
Socrates.     And  of  this  stimulating   process,  of  thi» 

1  Weirs  Legend,  194-211 ;  Koran,        <  Mfitfe.  juL  42.* 
xxvii.     20-45;      Lane's    Selections^ 
S3e-241. 
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eager  inquiry,  of  this  cross^xamining  of  our  thoughts, 
bringing  new  meanings  out  of  old  words  —  Solomon 
is  the  first  example.  When  we  inquii'e,  when  we  ques- 
tion, when  we  are  restless  in  our  search  after  truth, 
when  we  seek  it  from  unexpected  quarters,  we  are  but 
following  in  the  steps  of  the  wise  King  of  Judah,  and 
the  wise  Queen  of  Sheba. 

2.  But  farther,  Solomon  was,  at  least  in  one  great 
branch,  the  founder,  the  only  representative. 

His  Bcienoe.  _         otti  •■ii/»-rTi 

not  merely  of  Hebrew  wisdom,  but  of  Hebrew 
science.  As  Alexander's  conquests  had  supplied  the 
materials  for  the  first  natural  history  of  Greece,  so  Sol- 
omon's commerce  did  the  like  for  the  first  natural 
history  of  Israel  "  He  spake  of  trees,"  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest,  ^frora  the  spreading  cedar-tree  of 
"Lebanon  to  the  slender  caper-plant  that  springs  out 
"  of  the  crevice  of  the  wall.  He  spake  also  of  beasts, 
«  and  of  fowls,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes." 
We  must  look  at  him  as  the  first  great  naturalist  of  the 
world,  in  the  midst  of  the  strange  animals  —  the  apes, 
the  peacocks  —  which  he  had  collected  from  India ;  in 
the  garden,  among  the  copious  springs  of  Etham,  or  in 
the  bed  of  the  deep  ravine  beneath  the  wall  of  his 
newly  erected  temple,  where,  doubtless,  was  to  be  seen 
the  transplanted  cedar,  superseding  the  humble  syca- 
more of  Palestine ;  ^  the  "  paradise  "  *  of  rare  plants, 
gathered  from  far  and  near,  — "  pomegranates,  with  pleas- 
"ant  fruits;  camphire,  with  spikenard,  spikenard  and 
"  saffron,  calamus,  and  cinnamon,  with  all  trees  of  fi^nk- 
"  incense ;  myrrh  and  aloes,  with  all  the  chief  spices."  * 

The  Arabian  traditions  have  founded  on  this  char- 
acteristic of  Solomon  the  numerous  fables  of  his  inter- 

i  1  Kings  X.  27  *2  Chr.  ix.  27.  «  Cant-iv.  18,  14. 

<  £ccl.  ii.  5  (Heb.). 
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course  with  birds,  with  whom  ^  he  conversed,  both  on 
^  account  of  their  delicious  language,  which  he  knew  as 
*^well  as  his  own,  as  also  for  the  beautiful  proverbs, 
^  which  are  current  amongst  them."  The  lapwing  was 
his  special  favorite.  The  cock  and  the  hoopoe  were  his 
.  constant  attendants.  Clouds  of  birds  formed  the  canopy 
of  his  throne  and  of  his  litter.  The  doves  were  to  live 
in  his  Temple.  They  multiplied  so  rapidly  from  the 
stroke  of  his  hand  that  he  could  walk  to  the  Temple 
jfrom  the  market  quarter  of  the  city  under  cover  of 
their  wings.*  The  more  prosaic  mind  of  Josephus  has 
rather  inclined  to  see  in  the  Biblical  account  of  Solo- 
mon's natural  science  his  tendency  to  draw  parables 
from  every  form  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  —  a  sup- 
position probably  suggested  by  the  appeals  to  the  ant* 
But>  on  one  pointy  the  sober  Jew  and  the  wild  Arab  are 
agreed.  Both  represent  Solomon's  science  to  have  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Umits  of  the  natural  world  into  the 
regions  of  magic  and  demoniacal  agency.  According 
to  Arabian  legends,  he  ruled  the  genii  with  an  absolute 
sway  by  his  signet-ring.  At  his  command  they  built 
the  Temple  and  the  walls  of  Tadmor  and  of  Baalbec ; 
on  then*  wings  he  rode  to  and  fro,  breakfastmg  at 
Persepolis,  dining  at  Baalbec,*  supping  at  Jerusalem. 
Under  his  throne  he  buried  their  magical  books.*  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  incantations  for  the  cure  of  dis- 
orders, exorcisms  for  casting  out  demons,  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  Solomon,  were  still  used  ^  in  Pales- 
tine m  his  own  time. 

1  Weirs  Legends,  172,  178,  186;        «  Josephus,  Ant.  viii.  2,  §5.  These, 

Lane's  SeUetions,  235.  or  the  like  of  them,  were  handed  on 

*  ProY.  vL  6-8 ;  xxx.  25 ;  Joeephns,  to  Christian  times,  under  the  names 

AnL  yiiL  2,  §  5.  of   the  key  of  Solomon,  &c.    (See 

>  Chardin,  iii.  135, 143 ;  Weil,  176.  Fabricius,) 

«  Weil,  175-213. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  of  these  occult  powers  there  is 
not  the  sliffhtest  trace  in  the  sacred  writinffa 
They  say  nothing  of  his  magic.  But  of  hi» 
science  they  teU  enough  to  show  us  that,  in  pursuing 
this  great  study,  we  are  his  true  followers ;  that  the 
geologist^  the  astronomer,  but  especially  the  botanist 
and  the  naturalist,  may  claim  him  as  their  first  professor. 
They  tell  us  this,  and  they  tell  us  no  more,  in  order  to 
unpress  upon  us  also,  that  science  is  not  the  object  of 
the  Bible,  —  it  is  concerned  with  other  and  yet  higher 
matters.  Lord  Bacon,  in  a  striking  passage  in  the  ^  New 
Atlantis,"  represents  the  governor  of  the  island  as  speak- 
ing to  strangers  of  the  treasures  of  Solomon's  "  books 
^  on  all  plants,  and  on  all  things  that  have  life  and  mo- 
^  tion" — lost  to  us,  but  preserved  there.  A  fond  wish,  a 
happy  fancy,  but  not  a  reality.  If  the  object  of  Revela- 
tion had  been  to  teach  us  the  wonders  of  the  natural 
creation,  to  anticipate  LinnsBus  and  Cuvier,  hei*e  waa 
the  time,  here  was  the  occasion,  here  were  the  works 
on  Hebrew  science  ready  to  be  enrolled  at  once  in  the 
canon  of  Scripture.  But  not  so.  They  have  passed 
away.  We  have  the  advantage  of  Solomon's  example, 
but  we  have  not  the  advantage,  or,  it  may  be,  the  dis^ 
advantage,  of  his  speculations  and  his  discoveries. 
3.  From  his  riddles  and  his  science  we  pa^  to  his 
poetry.  "  His  songs  were  a  thousand  and  five," 
or  '*  five  thousand."  ^  Of  these,  again,  the  larger 
part  must  be  lost.  Amongst  the  Psalms,  only  four,  tJie 
2d,  the  45th,  the  72d,  and  127th  (these  two  last  by  their 
titles,  and  all,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  their  subjects)  can 
claim  any  direct  connection  with  Solomon  himself. 
Two  —  the  88th  and  the  89th  —  are  ascribed  to  his 
contemporaries,  Heman  and  Ethan.     Asaph,  the  alleged 

1  1  Kings  iv.  32  (Heb.  and  LXX.). 
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author  of  so  many  psalms,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
Arabian  legends,  but  without  any  Biblical  ground,  sup- 
posed to  be  his  vizier.  Eighteen  apocryphal  psalms  of 
Solomon's  remain,  once  mcorporated  m  the  Psalter,  or 
between  the  Books  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  of 
which  the  Hebrew  original  is  lost,  but  which  are  pre- 
served to  us  in  a  Greek  translation.  They  were  prob- 
•ably  written  after  the  profanation  of  the  Temple^  by 
Antiochus.  There  is  nothing  in  them  which  specially 
attaches  them  to  the  history  of  Solomon,  unless  it  be 
their  plaintive  strain,  and  their  lament  over  his  beloved 
sanctuary. 

The  real  Songs  of  Solomon  were  probably  of  a  more 
secular  kind.  The  well-known  book  called  the  ^Song 
of  Songs,'*  "  Cantica  Canticorum,"  "  The  Canticles,"  — 
although  our  own  Hebrew  scholar,  Kennicott,  supposed 
it  to  be  of  the  time  of  Ezra, —  has  by  the  profoundest 
modem  scholars  (I  need  only  mention  the  great  name 
of  Ewald)  been  ascribed  to  the  age,  if  not  to  the  pen, 
of  Solomon.  Into  the  infinitely  various  interpretations  * 
of  the  intention  and  arrangement  of  the  book,  we  need 
not  here  inquire.  From  so  vexed  and  obscure  a  con- 
troversy no  permanent  light  can  be  thrown  on  the 
career  of  Solomon.  But  for  our  present  purpose,  its 
outward  historical  imagery  and  form,  as  it  is  the  most 
clear,  so  it  is  the  most  important.  The  scene  is  such  as 
could  have  been  laid  in  Solomon's  Court,  and  in  no 
other  period.  In  form  it  is  the  most  direct  sanction 
which  the  sacred  writings  contain  of  the  dramatic  ele- 
ment. We  almost  start  at  the  word.  But  it  is  the 
name  by  which  it  is   expressly  called  by  the  great 

1  Ewald,  iT.  848.  least  support  from  the    New  Testa- 

*  It  may  be  observed  that  the  al-    ment    It  is  never  quoted  there  (see 
interpretatioQ  has  not  the     Ginsburg,  Sirm^o/'iScm^s,  Introd.|5). 
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i^isoopal  scholars  of  the  Gre^k,  French,  and, English 
ChurcheS)  —  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Bossuet^  and  Lowth, — 
and  of  this  drama  tike  stage  and  scenery  are  formed  by 
the  gardens  the  luxury,  the  splendor  of  Solomon.^ 
Nowhere  else  is  the  fragrance  of  spring  th^  beauty  of 
flowers,  the  variety  of  animcd  life,  brought  out  in  a 
manner  more  worthy  of  the  great  King  who  entered 
so  keenly  into  all  these  things.  ^  The  winter  ia  paat^. 
^  the  rain  is  over  and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the 
^  earth ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and 
^  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land ;  the  fig- 
"  tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines  with 
^  the  tender  grape  give  a  good  smdL  Arise,  my  love, 
"  my  fair  one,  and  come  away."  *  We  feel  as  we  read 
that  this  is  our  own  feeling.  It  is  more  than  Oriental,  -^ 
it  is  the  simple,  genuine  sentiment  of  delight  in  natura. 
Whatever  else  we  may  learn  from  the  Song  ci  Solomon^ 
we  may  at  least  learn  the  same  jQresh  and  homely  lesson 
that  has  been  impressed  upon  the  Christian  wodid  by 
the  new  turn  given  to  poetic  feeling  through  our  own 
Wordsworth.  We  may  find  it  difficulty  except  in  far» 
fetched  aUegorical  explanations,  t»  discover  any  direcUy 
religious  lessons  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.  The  name  of 
God  never  occurs  in  it.  But  this  ought  to  be  im)  stum* 
bling-block.  Nay,  it  may  be  one  of  the  chief  providential 
reasons  for  its  admission  into  the  sacred  canon,  to  show 
us  that  a  book,  in  order  to  be  truly  sacred,  truly  divine^ 
need  not  of  necessity  have  the  outward  expressions  of 
religion  or  of  theology,  —  to  show  us  that  there  is  some* 
thing  of  itself  religious  and  inspiring  in  the  fervent 
description  of  pure  natural  affection,  and  of  the  beauti* 
ful  sights  and  sounds  of  the  natiu*al  world. 

4.  The  diirf  manifestation,  in  writing,  of  Solomon's 

1  See  Lecture  XXVII.  >  Cant  u.  11-*1«. 
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was  that  of  ^  Proverbs,"  ^  Parables^*'  or  by  wha^ 
ever  other  name  we  trandate  the  Hebrew  timPtot- 
word  Maskal  The  inward  spirit  of  his  philos-  ^^ 
ophy  (for  such  it  might  be  called,  and  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  Western  idea  which  the  Hebrew  mind 
ever  attained)  consisted  in  questionings  about  the  ends 
of  life,  propounding  and  answering  the  difficulties  sug- 
irested  by  human  experience.  Its  fonn  was  either  that 
rrimUifudes,  or  Aort  homely  miuins. 

^  Proverbs,''  in  the  modem  sense  of  that  word,^  imply 
a  popular  and  national  reception  —  they  imply,  accord- 
ing  to  the  celebrated  definition  by  one  of  our  most 
eminent  statesmen,  not  only  ^^one  man's  wit,"  but 
^  many  men's  wisdom^"  This  is,  however,  not  the  case 
with  Solomon's  Proverbs.  They  are  individual,  not 
national  It  is  because  they  represent  not  many  men's 
wisdom^  but  one  man's  supereminent  wit,  that  they  pro- 
duced so  deep  an  impression.  They  were  gifts  to  the 
people,  laot  the  produce  of  the  people.  ^  The  words  of 
'^  the  wise  are  as  goads,"  as  barbed  points  to  urge  for^ 
ward  to  inquiry,  to  knowtedge.  This  is  one  aspect. 
They  are  also  ^  as  nails  or  stakes  driven "  hard  and 
home  into  Hxe  ground  of  the  heart,  ^  by  the  masters  of 
^the  assiembly,  by  the  shepherds  of  the  people."^  Their 
pointed  form  is  giv^i  to  them  to  make  them  probe  and 
stimulate  the  heart  and  memory;  they  are  driven  in 
with  all  the  weight  of  authority,  to  give  fixedness  and 
firmness  to  the  whole  system. 

Although  ^Proverbs"  are  twice ^  mentioned  in  the 
time  of  David,  and  poems,  under  the  name  of  "  Prov- 
erbs^" are  mentioned  as  far  back  as  the  conquest  ^  of 

I  Aruhbbhop  Treodi,  OnProverbt,        '  1  Sam.  x.  12;  xxit.  IS. 
*  Eccles.  xii.    11,  with   the  com-        ^  NumL.  zxi.  27. 
of  Ginsbarg. 
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Palestine,  yet,  as  in  the  case  of  the  word  "  Wisdom,*' 
the  connection  of  *^ Proverbs"  with  Solomon  can  be 
traced  by  the  immense  multiplication  of  the  word  after 
his  time.  Two  special  causes  may  be  noticed  as  having 
turned  his  mind  and  that  of  his  people  in  this  direction. 
One  is  the  prevalence  of  this  mode  of  composition 
amongst  the  Arabian  tribes  with  whom  he  and  they 
now  came  into  contact.  The  elaborate  prophecies  of 
the  Mesopotamian  Balaam  are  called  by  this  title.^  The 
other  is  the  adoption  of  this  style  by  Solomon's  friend 
and  preceptor  Nathan.  The  apologue  of  the  ewe  lamb, 
though  not  called  a  ^  parable  "  or  "  proverb/'  is  the  first 
instance  of  its  application  to  moral  and  religious  matters, 
and  even  in  its  form  exactly  resembles  one  in  the  Book 
of  Ecclesiastes.* 

The  extent  of  this  literature  was  far  beyond  what  has 
come  down  to  us.  "He  spake  three  thousand  prov- 
"  erbs."  *  But  of  these,  a  considerable  number  are  actu- 
ally preserved  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs.*  The  whole  • 
book  emanates  from  his  spirit  They  abound  in  allu- 
sions,—  now  found  for  the  first  time,  and  precisely  appli- 
cable to  the  age  of  Solomon  —  to  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  stones ;  *  to  the  duties  and  power  of  kings ;  •  to 
commerce.^  In  them  appears  the  first  idea  of  fixed 
education  and   discipline,*  the  first  description  of  the 

t  Numb,  zxiii.  7,  18,  &c.  (Heb.).  &  Prov.  i.  9 ;  iii.  14, 15  ;  vm.  10, 11 ; 

<  Eccles.  ix.  18-15.  z.  20 ;  zvi.  16 ;  zviL  8 ;  zx.  15 ;  zzii.  1 ; 
'  1  Kings  iv.  82.  xxv.  4, 12 ;  zzvii.  21 ;  xxxi.  10. 

<  They  are  divided  into  three  •  Ibid.  xit.  28;  zvi.  10-15;  ziz. 
clasMfl.  (1.)  The  Proverbs  of  Solo-  12;  xx.  26 ;  zxi.  1 ;  zzt.  2,  8,  5,  6, 
mon,  i.  —  zziv.     (2.)    The  Proverbs     7 ;  zxx.  81 ;  zxxL  4. 

of  Solomon,  copied  out  hy  order  of  7  Ibid.  vii.  16,  17;  xxxi.  14,  21-24. 

Hesekiah,  xzv.  —  zxix.     (8.)     The  >  Ibid.  L8,4;  iiL  1 ;  iv.  4;  viL  1- 

Prophecies    of   Agur    and    Lemuel,  8;  x.  18  ;  zzvi.  8. 
xmz.  zzxi. 
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diversities  of  human  character.^  In  them  the  instincts 
of  the  animal  creation  are  first  made  to  give  lessons  to 
men.'  Here  also^  as  akeady  remarked,  we  see  the 
specimens  of  those  riddles  which  delighted  that  age. 
The  Book  of  Proverbs  is  not  on  a  level  with  the  Proph- 
ets or  the  Psalms.  It  approaches  human  things  and 
things  divine  from  quite  another  side.  It  has  even  some- 
thing of  a  worldly,  prudential  look,  unlike  the  rest  of  the 
Bible.  But  this  is  the  very  reason  why  its  recognition 
as  a  Sacred  Book  is  so  useful.  It  is  the  philosophy  of 
practical  life.  It  is  the  sign  to  us  that  the  Bible  does 
not  despise  common  sense  and  discretion.  It  impresses 
upon  us,  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  the  value  of  intel- 
ligence and  prudence,  and  of  a  good  education.  The 
whole  strength  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  of  the 
sacred  authority  of  the  book,  is  thrown  upon  these 
homely  truths.  It  deals  too  in  that  refined,  discriminat- 
ing, careful  view  of  the  finer  shades  of  human  character, 
80  oflen  overlooked  by  theologians,  but  so  necessary  to 
any  true  estimate  of  human  Ufe.  ^*  The  heart  knoweth 
**its  own  bitterness,  and  the  stranger  does  not  inter- 
*^  meddle  with  its  joy."  How  much  is  there,  in  that 
single  sentence,  of  consolation,  of  love,  of  forethought ! 
And,  above  all,  it  insists  over  and  over  again,  upon  the 
doctrine,  that  goodness  is  ^*  wkdom^^  and  that  wickedness 
and  vice  are  ^foUyr  There  may  be  many  other  views 
of  virtue  and  vice,  of  holiness  and  sin,  higher  and  better 
than  this.  But  there  will  be  always  some  in  the  world 
who  will  need  to  remember  that  a  good  man  is  not  only 
religious  and  just,  but  wise ;  and  that  a  bad  man  is  not 
only  wicked  and  sinful,  but  a  miserable,  contemptible 


fool. 

1  Prov.  Yi.  12,  13 ;  x.  20 ;  xi.  15,        *  Prov.  vi.  6  ; 
26;   zii.  27;    xm,  11;    xiT.  8;    xt. 
18 ;  xyL  18  ;  xviii.  4 ;  xxv.  20. 
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Prom  the  Jewish  philosophy  of  Solomon  as  embodied 
in  the  Proverbs,  flowed  a  stream  of  writings  and  ideas 
which  ceased  only  with  the  destruction  of  the  nation. 
The  Book  of  ^^  these,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
^'^^  Book  of  Job.    Whether  it  were  written  years 

or  centuries  afterwards,  whether  we  regard  its  author  as 
an  Idumsean  or  an  Israelite,  its  derivation  from  the  age 
of  Solomon  is  equally  evident  Nothing  but  the  wide 
contact  of  that  age  with  the  Grentile  world  could,  humanly 
speaking,  have  admitted  either  a  subject  or  a  scene  so 
remote  from  Jewish  thought  and  customs,  as  that  of 
Job.  And,  again,  the  special  locality  of  the  story,  Edom^ 
agrees  with  the  peculiar  atmosphere  of  the  ^  wisdom " 
of  Solomon.  Job,  the  Edomite  chie^  was  the  greatest 
of  "  the  children  of  the  East,"  ^  with  whose  wisdom  that 
of  Solomon  is  expressly  compared.^  The  Edomite  The- 
man,  whence  came  Eliphaz,  was  celebrated  for  its  ^  wis* 
dom."  9  The  whole  book  is  one  grand  ^  proverb  ^  or 
*^  parable.**  It  is  a  proof  that  the  mode  of  instructing 
by  fiction  —  the  gift  of  reproducing  a  past  age  in  order 
to  give  lessons  to  the  present  —  is  not,  as  we  sometimes 
think,  a  peculiarly  modem  idea.  The  definition  of 
^  Wisdom  '*  is  given,  with  a  particularity  worthy  of  the 
Proverbs.*  The  likeness  to  the  Proverbs  of  Agur  is 
almost  verbal.  The  allusions  to  the  horse,  the  peacock, 
the  crocodile,  and  the  hippopotamus,  are  such  as  in 
Palestine  could  hardly  have  been  made  till  after  the 
formation  of  Solomon's  collections.  The  knowledge  of 
B^jypt  and  Arabia  is  what  could  only  have  been  acquired 
after  the  diffusion  of  Solomon's  commerce.     The  ques- 

1  Job  L  8.  The  whole  of  this  argument  is  power* 

<  1  Kings  iv.  80.  fiilly  stated  in  iUnan,  Idore  de  Job^ 

8  Job.  XT.  1,  10,  18,  18 ;  Jer.  xKx.  Pref.  p.  xxvii. 
T;    Obadiah  8,  8;    Baruch  liL  22.        «  Job  xxTiil  ^28. 
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tions  diflcuased  are  the  some  as  those  which  agitate  the 
mind  of  Solomon,  but  descending  deeper  and  deeper 
faito  the  diffietiltiee  of  the  world.  The  whole  book  is  a 
discussion  of  that  great  problem  of  human  life  which 
appears  in  Ecclesiastes  and  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,-—* 
What  is  the  intention  of  Divine  Providence  in  allowing 
the  good  to  suffer?  Th^  greatness  and  the  calamities  of 
Job  are  given  in  the  most  lively  forms.  The  three  aged 
friends  are  the  ^  liars  for  God/'  the  dogged  defenders  of 
the  tntditional  popular  belief.  SJihu  is  the  new  wisdom 
of  the  rising  world,  Ihat^  like  the  Grecian  Chorus,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Almighty,  sets  at  naught  the  subtile 
prejudices  of  the  older  generation.  The  scanty  &ith 
of  the  Patriarch  comes  out  fVom  ihe  trial  triumphant 
It  is  the  Prometheus,  the  Faust^  as  it  has  been  well 
ealled,  of  the  most  complete  age  of  Jewish  civilization. 

The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  which,  in  its  style  of  min* 
gled  precept  and  apologue,  still  retains  so  much  of  the 
framework  of  the  Proverbs  that  Symmachus,  in  his 
Greek  translation,  calls  it  ^  the  Speaker  of  Proverbs,^ 
must  be  reserved  for  the  close  of  Solomon's  reign.  But 
the  line  of  sacred  literature  did  not  end  with  Eccle*- 
siastee.  The  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  add  two  more  to 
complete  what  are  called  the  five  ^  Libri  Sapientiales.'' 
Of  these  the  first  is  the  one  book,  expressly  called  by 
the  name  which  properly  belongs  to  them  all,  ^  The 
Wisdom  of  Solomon."  The  traditions  of  exact  author- 
ship, which  had  begun  to  fluctuate  in  Ecclesiastes, 
waver  still  more  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  Clem*  ^he  Book 
ent  of  Alexandria,  Cyril,  Origen,  Tertullian,  <»^wwoa». 
Cyprian,  Lactantius,  and  Epiphanius  believed  that  it  was 
written  by  the  great  King  whose  name  it  beam  All 
eritics  now  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  work  of  an 
Alexandrian  Jew.    But  it  is  one  link  more  in  the  chain 
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by  which  the  influence  of  Solomon  communicated  itself 
to  succeeding  ages.  As  iiie  undoubted  ^  Wisdom,"  or 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  formed  the  ficst  expression  of  the 
contact  of  Jewish  religion  with  the  philosophy  of  Egypt 
and  Arabia,  so  the  apocryphal  "  Wisdom  of  Solomon  "  is 
the  first  expression  of  the  contact  of  Jewish  religion 
with  the  Gentile  philosophy  of  Greece.  Still  the  apo- 
logue and  the  warning  to  kings  keeps  up^he  old  strain; 
still  the  old  "  Wisdom  "  makes  her  voice  to  be  heard ; 
and  out  of  Hie  worldly  prudence  of  Solomon  springs, 
for  the  first  time,  in  distinct  terms,  ^  the  hope  full  of 
"  immortality."  ^ 

One  further  step  remains  "  The  wisdom  of  Joshua^ 
Book  of  ^the  son  of  Sirach,"  through  its  Latin  title 
tkjos.  known  as  "  Ecclesiasticus,"  is  a  still  more  direct 

imitation  of  the  works  of  Solomon,  —  according  to  St 
Jerome,  not  merely  of  the  Proverbs,  but  of  the  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles  all  in  one.  We  might  now 
seem  to  have  reached  the  verge  to  which  ^  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon  "  extended.  But  it  is  just  at  this,  moment 
that  it  strikes  out  in  two  new  lines,  each  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  chosen  people  —  each, 
by  a  continuous  process,  carried  back  to  Solomon  him- 
self 

The  first  of  these  came  directly  from  that  contact 
with  the  Greek  philosophy,  of  which  the  two  apocryphal 
books  are  the  earliest  outward  expression. 

The  exaltation  and  the  personification  of  "  Wisdom  ^ 
The  Doc-  lent  itself  to  those  abstract  speculations  which 
Wisdom,  drew  out  the  differetft  ideas  wrapt  up  in  the 
Divine  Essence.  "Sophia,"  or  "Wisdom,"  became  the 
feminine,  as  "  Logos,"  or  "  Reason,"  was  the  masculine, 
representation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Intelligence 

1  Wisdom  I  1 ;  ti.  1,  9 ;  iiL  1-4;  ▼.  1-5,  &c  &c 
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wmmunlcating  itself  to  the  mind  of  man.  Accordingly, 
when,  on  Christ^  appearance,  the  stores  of  the  Greek 
language  were  ransacked  to  furnish  expressions  adequate 
to  the  occasion,  the  word  ^  Wisdom,"  ^o^ta,  was  called 
forth  to  do  service  for  the  last  time,  in  the  Jewish  his- 
tory, on  tiie  grandest  scale.  Twice,  in  the  New  Testar 
ment  itself  the  term  is  actually  applied.^  The  next 
generation  of  Christian  theologians  found,  in  the  pa- 
thetic expostulations  of  Wisdom,  and  the  descriptions 
of  her  eternal  greatness,  the  fittest  exponents  of  the 
words  and  natiu^  of  Christ ;  and  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
the  name  has  been  perpetuated  forever  in  the  cathedral 
of  its  greatest  see.  ^  Santa  Sophia ''  is  the  christlaniza* 
tlon  and  divinization  of  the  word  which  was  bequeadi^d 
to  die  Church  by  Solomon. 

The  other  is  a  still  more  direct  connection.     Not  only 
was  Christ  the  subject  in  which  the  name  of  Th«t«aoh- 

•'  Injr  by  P*r- 

The  Wisdom  of  Solomon  found  its  last  and  aUm- 
highest  application,  but  His  teaching  was  the  last  and 
highest  example  of  the  thing  itself  If  we  look  back 
to  the  older  Scriptures  for  the  models  on  which,  in  form 
at  leasts  our  Lord's  discourses  are  framed,  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  not  the  Psalms,  nor  the  Prophecies,  nor  the 
Histories,  but  the  works  of  Solomon.  Not  only  do  the 
short  moral  and  religious  aphorisms  resemble  in  general 
form  the  precepts  of  the  Proverbs  and  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
but  the  very  name  by  which  the  greater  part  of  Hb 
teaching  is  called  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  teaching 
of  Solomon.  He  spoke  in  ^  parables "  or  <*  proverbs.** 
The  two  Greek  words*  are  used  promiscuously  in  ih% 
Evangelical  narratives,  and  are  in  fact  representatives 
of  one  and  the  sam^  Hebrew  word.  It  is,  we  might 
say,  an  accident  that  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  are  not 

1  Luke  vii.  85  ;  sL  49.  «  Uapaffo^  itud  wapotfua, 

TOL.  II.  18 
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caUed  the  ^Parables,"  and  that  the  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament  are  called  the  ^Parables,"  and  not 
tiie  ^  Proverbs,"  of  the  Gospela  The  illustrations  fix)m 
natural  objects,  the  selection  of  the  homelier  instead 
of  tiie  grander  of  these,  are  not  derived  fit)m  the  Proph- 
ets, or  from  the  Psahnists,  but  from  the  wise  Naturalist, 
^  who  spake  of  trees,  and  beasts,  and  fowls,  and  creep- 
^  ing  things,  and  fishes,"  ^  of  the  singing-birds,  of  the 
*^  budding  fig-tree,  of  the  fragrant  vine."  ^  The  teach- 
ing of  Solomon  is  the  sanctification  of  common  sense 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  that  sanctification  the 
final  seal  is  set  by  the  adoption  of  the  same  style  and 
thought  in  the  New  Testament  by  Him  who,  with  His 
Apostles,^  taught  in  "  Solomon's  porch,"  and  expressly 
compared  His  wisdom  to  the  wisdom  which  gathered 
tiie  nations  round  Solomon  of  old.^ 

From  this,  the  highest  honor  ever  rendered  to 
Tb«  decline  Solomou,  wc  must  pass,  before  completing  the 
«f  Solomon,  ^y^j^  q£  yg  wisdom,  to  the  sad  story  of  his 

decline.  The  Arabian  traditions  relate  that  in  the  staff 
on  which  he  leaned,  and  which  supported  him  long 
after  his  death,  there  was  a  worm,  which  was  secretly 
gnawing  it  asunder.  The  legend  is  an  apt  emblem 
of  the  dark  end  of  Solomon's  reign.  As  the  record  of 
his  grandeur  contains  a  recognition  of  the  interest  and 
value  of  secular  magnificence  and  wisdom,  so  the  reo- 
ord  of  his  decline  and  fall  contains  the  most  striking 
witness  to  the  instability  of  all  power  that  is  divorced 
from  moral  and  religious  principle.  As  Bacon  is,  in 
English  history, 

**  The  wisest,  greatest,  meanest  of  mankind,'^ 

i  1  Kings  iv.  38  ;  Cant.  i.  12,  18  ;        9  John  x.  23  ;  Acts  iii.  11 ;  v.  IS. 
tL  11 ;  viL  12,  13,  &c.     Comp.  Sinai        3  Matt.  xii.  42  ;  Luke  xL  81. 
mnd  Palestine,  Chap.  XIIL 
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M>  is  Solomon  in  Jewish  and  in  sabred  history.  Every 
part  of  liis  splendor  had  its  dark  side^  and  those  dark 
shades  have  now  to  be  brought  out 

There  is  a  bold  expression  of  Schiller,  that  the  Fall 
was  a  giant  stride  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
A  reverse  of  this  sa3dng  may  be  applied  to  the  giant 
stride  which  Jewish  civilization  made  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon.  It  brought  with  it  the  fall  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  the  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions, the  assimilation  of  the  Israelite  monarchy  to  the 
corresponding  institutions  of  the  smrounding  kingdoms, 
though  it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  mdispensable  to  certam 
elements  of  the  church  and  state  of  Judea,  yet  was 
fraught  with  danger  to  a  people  whose  chief  safeguard 
had  hitherto  been  their  exclusiveness,  and  whose  highest 
mission  was  to  keep  their  faith  and  manners  distinct 
fix>m  the  contagion  of  the  world  around  them.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  say  that  this  danger  was  inevitable.  The 
mere  fact  of  the  wide  extension  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  Religion — Jewish,  Semitic,  Palestinian,  in  their 
origin  —  shows  that,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
breadth  and  length  of  a  Religion  is  as  essential  as  its 
depth  and  elevation.  But  the  time  was  not  yet  come. 
The  gigantic  experiment  of  Solomon,  though  partially 
and  prospectively  successful,  yet  in  greater  part  and 
for  the  moment  failed.  Neither  he  nor  his  country 
were  equal  to  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion.  As  he 
is  the  representative  of  the  splendors  of  the  monarchy, 
so  is  he  also  the  t3rpe  and  cause  of  its  ruin. 

Four  main  causes  of  corruption  are  indicated  it»  cmuaes, 
in  the  saxsred  narrative. 

1.  Of  all  the  institutions  of  an  Oriental  monarchy, 
the  most  characteristic  and  the  most  fatal  is 
polygamy.      It    is   not   on   Solomon,   but  on 
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David,  that  the  heavy  .responsibility  rests,  of  having 
first  introduced  polygamy  on  an  extended  scale  into 
the  court  of  Israel.  But  Solomon  carried  it  out  to  a 
degree  unparaUeled  before  or  since,  and  his  wider  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  gave  him  a  wider  field  for 
selection.  The  chief  Queen,  no  doubt,  was  the  ^yptian 
Princess.  But  she  was  surrounded  by  a  vast  array  of 
inferior  wives  and  concubines,  all  of  them,  as  far  as 
appears,  of  foreign  extraction ;  from  Moab,  Ammon, 
Edom,  Phoenicia,  and  ihe  old  Canaanitish  races.^  Such 
a  system  must  have  completely  destroyed  the  character 
of  the  royal  family,  and  brought  with  it  the  inevitable 
evils  of  the  Oriental  seragho. 

It  may  be  that  the  direct  demoralization  of  the  nation 
was  not  equal  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  court  The 
seraglio  is  considered  a  royal  privilege,  and  the  mass 
of  an  Eastern  population  is  always  monogamist.  But 
the  general  loosening  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  by  licentiousness  is  described  by  Solomon  in 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  in  terms  which  assume  a  moumfid 
interest  when  viewed  in  their  exemplification  in  the 
life  of  their  author.  The  dangers  that  haunted  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
revelry  and  debauchery,  seem  to  be  the  description 
of  a  modem  Western  capital,  rather  than  of  an  Oriental 
city.  But,  if  the  most  recent  expositions  of  the  Can- 
ticles be  correct,  that  book  contains  a  picture  both  of 
the  peril  which  the  Jewish  morality  must  have  en- 

1  The  namber  of  the  whole  harem  Cant.  vL  8,  —  60  wivet  and  80  con- 
is  gtated  in  1  Kings  xi.  3,  at  the  al-  cubinea.  Some  of  them  ma^  have 
most  incredible  amount  of  700  wives  been  for  state.  Darius  Codomannus 
and  800  concubines.  This  number  took  860  concubines  to  battle  (Cnrt. 
has  been  attempted  to  be  reduced  iii.  8,  24).  Rehoboam  had  only  18 
from  700  to  70,  and  from  800  to  80  ;  queens  and  60  (Jo^ephus,  80)  concu-* 
which  would  be  confirmed  by  the  bines,  2  Chr.  xi.  21.  See  Rosenmiil- 
Actoal  and  relative  numbers  given  in  ler,  A.  und  N.  Morgenl»  Hi.  181. 
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countered,  and  also  of  its  pure  and  successful  resistance. 
The  maid  of  Shunem  is  courted  by  Solomon,  bulri^urted 
in  vain.  She  remains  fiuthAil  to  her  true  lover,  and  in 
tiieir  passionate  expressions  of  affection,  and  in  tiieir 
mutual  alanns  for  each  other's  safety,  lies  the  lasting  ^ 
interest  and  instruction  of  the  story. 

2.  The  most  direct  proof  of  the  effect  of  these  for- 
eign influences  over  Solomon  was  in  the  au- 
thorized  establishment  of  idolatrous  worship. 
This  was  in  part,  we  may  suppose,  a  system  of  toleration, 
necessarily  arising  out  of  the  entanglement  of  Palestine 
with  other  countriea  And  the  narrative  imj^lies  that  it 
was  not  Solomon  himself  who  indulged  in  these  foreign 
rites,  so  much  as  his  wives  and  concubines  under  his 
sanction  or  permission.  Still,  tiie  mere  fact  of  the  rise 
of  idolatrous  altars,  not  merely,  as  may  have  been  the 
case  before,  in  remote  comers  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  in 
Uie  very  sight  and  neighborhood  of  ihe  Holy  City  and 
Holy  Place,  must  have  exercised  a  wide  influence  over 
the  whole  country.  The  "  daughter  of  Pharaoh  "  eiUier 
conformed  to  the  national  religion,  or  at  any  rate  re* 
quired  no  £g3^tian  sanctuary.  But  on  the  southern 
heights  of  Olivet,  looking  towards  the  royal  gardens, 
were  three  sanctuaries,  on  three  distinct  eminences, 
consecrated  respectively  to  Astarte,  the  goddess  of 
Phcenicia,  to  Chemosh,  the  war*god  of  Moab,  and  to 
Milcom  (or  Molech),  the  divine  "king"  of  Ammon.* 
The  licentious  and  cruel  rites  with  which  these  divinities 
were  worshipped  gave  a  name  of  infamy  to  the  whole 
mountain.  In  part,  or  in  whole,  it  received  from  these 
shrines  the  name  of  "  the  Mount  of  Offence,''  which  it 
retained,  together  with  the   more  innocent  name  of 

1  See  R^nan,  Cantique  da  Can-        *  1  Kings  xi  5,  7 ;  2  Kingi  xxilL 
iq^M;  Qinsbaiii;  on  the  Candclea.         13. 
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*  Olivet,"  till  the  Christian  era,  when  the  darker  name 
was  coi^^ned  to  the  southernmost  of  the  four  heights 
of  which  that  mountain  is  composed.     The  statues  and 
shrines  remained,  till  they  were  destroyed  by  Josiah. 
3.  Along  with   this  depravation   of  morals  and  re- 

%ion  followed,  not  unnaturally,  a  depravation 
of  that  just  and  wise  policy  of  government 
which  had  won  for  Solomon  the  admiration  and  love 
of  his  subjects.  Little  is  said,  but  much  is  implied,  of 
the  oppressive  burdens  which,  in  Solomon's  later  years, 
extended  from  his  Canaanite  subjects  to  the  free  Is- 
raelite population.  His  enormous  expenses  had  obliged 
him,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  even  to  part  with 
a  portion  of  territory,  in  discharge  of  his  obligations 
to  the  King  of  Tyre.  Apparently,  it  was  at  this  time 
that  the  twelve  ^  officers  "  ^  were  appointed,  as  over  for- 
eign countries,  to  collect  taxes  from  the  various  districts, 
like  the  Landvogts  of  Austria  or  the  Harmosts  of  Lace- 
dsBmonia,  in  their  foreign  dependencies.  The  aged 
Adoniram  had  become  so  unpopular  that  his  life  was 
only  preserved  by  the  great  prestige  of  Solomon's  name. 
The  aged  counsellors  who  stood  round  him  were  dis- 
mayed, the  rising  generation  of  subjects  who  grew  up 
round  him  were  exasperated,  and  the  insolent  young 
courtiers  who  gathered  round  his  son  were  encouraged 
by  seeing  "  the  heavy  yoke,"  '^  the  grievous  service," 
"  the  chastisement  of  whips,"  with  which  Solomon  tried 
to  press  down  the  spirit  and  independence  of  his  people.' 
The  government  of  the  wise  King  was  rapidly  becoming 
as  odious  to  the  Israelites  as  that  of  the  race  of  Tarquin,* 
in  spite  of  all  their  splendid  works,  to  the  patricians  of 
Rome.     Mutterings  of  the  coming  storm  were  already 

1  Since    two    of  them    were    the        *  I  Kings  xii.  4,  7,  11,  14. 
Kin^B  sons-in-law.  3  See  Arnold's  Rome^  I  89. 
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heard^  both  abroad  and  at  home.  The  chiefe  of  Edom, 
and  of  Syria,  again  raised  their  heads  in  revolt  and 
now  for  the  first  tune  appeared,  although  his  overt  acts 
are  unplied  rather  than  stated,  the  founder  of  the  future 
rival  dynasty,  Jeroboam. 

4.  This  last  event  introduces  us  to  the  dai^est  of  (he 
clouds  which  rested  on  the  declining  fortunes  Absence  of 
of  Solomoa  From  whatever  cause,  the  one  ^"^^^ 
institution  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  which  received 
no  visible  growth  or  encouragement  during  Solomon's 
reign,  was  the  Prophetical  order.  Of  Nathan,  his 
Prophet-teacher,  we  hear  nothing  after  his  inauguration, 
except  that  the;  Prophet's  two  sons,  Azariah  and  Zabud, 
held,  as  we  have  seen,  distinguished  offices  in  the  courts 
and  that  Solomon's  reign  was  partially  recorded  by 
Nathan.  The  only  Prophet  who  takes  an  active  part^ 
and  that  quite  in  the  close  of  the  reign,  is  Ahijah  of 
Shiloh.'  It  is  not  clear  whether  it  was  through  his 
mouth  in  the  first  instance,  or  through  a  dream,  as  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  Solomon's  life,  that  the  Divine 
intunation  was  conveyed,  announcing  the  disruption  of 
his  kingdom  and  the  fall  of  his  house.  But  in  either 
case,  it  was  a  significant  token  of  the  approaching  ca- 
lamity, that  the  Prophet  once  more,  as  in  the  time  of 
Saul,  stood  opposed  to  the  King.  This  is  all  that  is  told 
us  in  the  historical  books  of  Solomon's  last  acts.  ^  He 
^was  buried"  in  the  royal  sepulchre  with  his  father, 
David.« 

In  one  sense,  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  the 
disruptipn  and  of  the  divided  kingdon  is  a  con-  j^^  ^^^  ^ 
tinuation  of  the  dark  shadow  which  fell  over  s**'®"*<*"- 

1  1  Kings  xi.  14-25.  the  40tb,  according  to  Josephos  {AnL 

<  Ibid.  xi.  29.  viiL  7,  §  8),  in  the  80th,  year  of  hia 

3  According  to  1  Kings  zi.  42,  in    reign. 
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the  last  years  of  Solomon.  But  we  return  to  the  great 
King  himself  and  would  fain  ask  what  was  his  own 
final  state  amidst  the  decay  of  the  present^  and  the 
forebodings  of  tlie  future.  Theologians  used  to  vex 
themselves  with  the  question^  whether  Solomon  was 
amongst  the  saved  or  the  lost  Irenssus,  Hilary,  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome,  lean  to  the  milder 
view.  The  severer  is  adopted  by  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
Augustine,  and  Gregory  the  Great  So  fi^uently  was 
the  question  discussed,  and  so  equally  balanced  did  it 
seem,  that  in  the  series  of  fiascos  on  the  walls  of  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  Solomon  is  represented  in  the 
resurrection  at  the  last  day  as  looking  ambiguously  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  not  knowing  on  which  side 
his  lot  will  be  cast 

It  is  &r  more  profitable  to  take  Solomon,  as  the 
Bible  represents  him  to  us,  in  his  mingled  good  and 
evil  He  is  the  chief  example  in  Sacred  History  of 
what  meets  us  often  in  common  history,  —  the  union 
of  genius  and  crime.  The  record  of  his  career  sane* 
tions  our  use  of  the  intellectual  power  even  of  the 
weakest  or  the  wickedest  of  mankind.  As  Solomon's 
fall  is  not  overlooked  in  consideration  of  his  power  and 
glory,  so  neither  because  he  fell  does  he  cease  to  be 
called  the  wisest  of  men,  nor  is  his  wisdom  shut  out 
firom  the  Sacred  Volume.  It  is  a  striking  instance  of 
the  law  that  good,  once  done,  can  never  be  entirely 
undone,  wisdom,  once  spoken,  can  never  be  entirely 
recalled.  The  sensual  and  cruel  worship  which  Solo- 
mon established  on  the  hills  of  Palestine  has*  passed 
away  —  even  the  dissolution  of  his  empire  has  but  little 
intrinsic  importance  for  us.  But  the  wise  words  which 
he  wrote,  in  spite  of  his  later  failings,  still  continue, 
and  have  given  birth,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  like  wis* 
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dorn^  age  after  age.  Fear  not  to  use  the  learning  and 
the  genius  of  heathens,  of  heretics,  nay,  must  we  not 
even  say  of  infidels,  and  of  profligates  ?  Fear  not^  for 
the  Scriptures  still  contain,  and  the  Church  still  reads, 
the  Proverbs  of  the  apostate  King,  the  words  of  one 
who  sanctioned,  if  he  did  not  adopt,  some  of  the  worst 
idolatries  Hiat  have  polluted  the  earth. 

But  there  is  a  more  precise  and  peculiar  lesson  to  be 
derived  from  the  history  which  teUs  how  the  promise 
of  youth  was  overcast  by  the  evil  passions  of  manhood, 
or  the  worldliness  of  age ;  how  the  wisdom  of  Solomon 
was  turned  into  folly;  his  justice  into  tyranny;  his 
prosperity  into  misery  and  ruin.  Out  of  that  darkness, 
itself  filled  with  warning,  one  voice  comes  to  us,  with 
doubtful  and  hesitating  accents,  but  still  the  nearest 
approach  or  echo  that  we  can  now  attain  to  the  voice 
of  Solomon  himself 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  is,  in  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament,  followed  by  the  book  called,  in  the  Th«  Book 
Greek,  Ecclesiades^  in  the  Hebrew,  Kohelethy  in 


the  English,  the  "Preacher."  The  « Preacher"  repre- 
sented  in  it  is  no  doubt  Solomon.  But  the  writer  was, 
in  some  Jewish  traditions,  supposed  to  be  Isaiah,  in 
some  Hezekiah,  and  in  the  Christian  Church,  since  the 
time  of  Grotius,  many  distinguished  scholars^  have 
supposed,  from  the  character  of  the  language,  com- 
pa^d  with  that' of  the  Proverbs,  and  from  the  general 
allusions,  that  it  must  be  of  a  later  date  stilL  We  have 
a  splendid  sanction  of  the  same  kind  of  personification 
in  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ecclesiastes  embodies  the 
sentiments  which  were   believed  to   have   proceeded 

1  See  Ginsbarg'fl  excellent  hifltorj  of  the  Uteratare  of  the  subject  ia  hia 
Commentary  on  Ecclesiastes. 
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flnom  Solomon  at  the  close  of  his  life,  and  therefore 
must  be  taken  as  the  Hebrew,  Scriptural,  represeatatitm 
of  his  last  lessons  to  the  world. 

What  those  lessons  were,  have,  by  reason  of  the 
obscurity  of  the  style,  been  matters  of  considerable 
doubt  Many,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  of  former 
times,  have  been  so  strongly  impressed  by  the  gloom, 
the  despair,  the  supposed  Epicureanism  which  pervades 
the  book,  as  to  wish  to  reject  it  altogether  firom  the 
canon  of  Scripture.  The  Jewish  doctors  hefdtated 
to  receive  h}  The  most  renowned  *^  interpreter  **  of 
the  ancient  Eastern  Ohurch  rejected  it  in  the  fifth  oen- 
tury.  Abulfkragius,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  doubt- 
less drew  from  this  book  his  mournful  representation 
of  Solomon  as  a  disciple  of  the  sect  of  the  sceptioal 
Empedocles.  Even  in  England,  the  doubters  and 
scoffers  amongst  our  half-educated  mechanics  often 
take  refuge  under  the  authority  of  Solomon,  and  make 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  alternately  tJie  sanetion  of 
their  own  unbelief  and  a  groimd  of  attack  against  the 
general  faith  of  the  Bible. 

But  a  more  careful  insight  will  supply  us  with  a  true 
answer  to  tiiese  difficulties,  and  make  us  feel  both  the 
value  of  Ecclesiastes  as  a  part  of  Scripture,  and  also  its 
close  connection  with  the  character  and  career  of  the 
great  King  of  Israel 

As  the  Book  of  Job  is  couched  in  the  form  of  a 
dramatic  argument  between  the  Patriarch  and  his 
friends,  as  the  Song  of  Songs  is  a  dramatic  dialogue 
between  the  Lover  and  the  Beloved  One,  so  the  Book 
of  Ecclesiastes  is  a  drama  of  a  stiU  more  tragic  kind 
It  is  an    interchange  of  voices,    higher    and    loww, 

1  Jerome,  Comm.  on  xii.  IS ;  Rabbi    p^  oap.  x.  4i ;  PrefCoB't  SceUskutetf 
Jebuda  in  Spinosa,  Tract.  Theologico-    13,  74. 
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mownM  and  joyfU,  within  a  ringle  hmmm  souL  Itia 
Hke  the  Btruggle  between  the  two  principles  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  It  is  like  tiie  question  and 
answer  of  the^*^  Two  Voices  '*  of  our  modem  poet.  It 
is  like  the  perpetual  strophe  and  antistrophe  of  Pascal's 
PensSes.  But  it  is  more  complicated,  more  entangled, 
than  any  of  these,  in  proportion  as  the  circumstances 
from  which  it  grows  are  more  perplexing,  as  the 
diaraeter  which  it  represents  is  vaster,  and  grander, 
and  more  distracted.  Everj  speculation  and  thought 
of  the  human  heart  is  heard,  and  expressed,  and  recog- 
nized in  turn.  The  conflicts  which  in  other  parts  of 
the  Bible  are  confined  to  a  single  verse  or  a  single 
ehapter,  are  here  expanded  to  a  whole  l^ook. 

Listen,  not  with  scoffing  or  disbelief,  but  with  rev- 
erence and  sympathy,  to  its  darker  strains.  No  history 
in  ihe  Bible  is  more  disappointing  than  the  close  of  the 
Mie  of  Solomon.  No  book  in  the  Bible  is  sadder  than 
the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  The  nearest  approach  to  it 
m  the  Sacred  writmgs  is  to  be  found  in  two  of  the 
PiBalms,  the  88th  and  89th,  ascribed  by  their  titles  to 
two  of  Solomon's  greatest  contemporaries :  Heman  and 
Ethan.  Like  Ecclesiastes,  they  bear  marks  of  being 
themselves  of  later  date,  put  into  the  mouths  of  those 
two  fitmous  oracles  of  ancient  wisdom.  like  it^  too, 
they  present  the  profoimd  melancholy  of  human  expe* 
rience,  lit  up  here  and  there  with  a  gleam  of  brighter 
hope.^  In  Ecclesiastes,  the  first  prevailing  cry  is  that 
of  weariness  and  despair.  ^  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is 
^vanity.  ...  I  looked  on  all  that  my  hands  had 
*  wrought^  and  on  the  labor  that  I  had  labored  to  do : 
^  and,  behold,  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  .  .  . 
'^  In  much  wisdom  is  much  grief .  .  .  He  that  increaseth 

i  Comp.  especially  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  5,  6,  12,  18,  Ixxxix.  46-50. 
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'*  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow.  Therefore  I  hated  life, 
^because  the  work  that  is  wrought  under  the  sun  is 
"  grievous  unto  me :  for  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
"spirit"^  Deep  as  is  the  melancholy  which  fills  the 
soul  of  the  Preacher,  as  he  is  thus  described  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  own  life,  it  is  deeper  still  as  he  looks 
round  on  the  wide  world  which  through  him  was  first 
opened  to  the  eyes  of  Israel.  ^I  returned,  and  con- 
"sidered  the  oppressions  that  were  done  under  the 
^  sun :  and  beheld  the  tears  of  such  as  were  oppressed, 
"  and  they  had  no  comforter.  .  .  .  Wherefore  I  praised 
"  the  dead  that  were  already  dead  more  than  the  living 
"which  are  yet  aUve.  Yea,  better  than  both  they  is 
"he  which  hath  not  been.  .  .  .  That  which  befalleth 
"  the  sons  of  men  befiilleth  beasts  —  as  the  one  dieth, 
"so  dieth  the  other;  yea,  they  have  one  breath;  so 
"  that  a  man  hath  no  preeminence  above  a  beast,  for 
"  all  is  vanity.  .  .  .  All  things  come  alike  to  all :  there 
"  is  one  event  to  the  righteous  and  to  the  wicked  .  .  , 
"  to'  the  clean  and  to  the  unclean.  ...  As  is  the  good, 
"  so  is  the  sinner.  .  .  .  Time  and  chance  happeneth  to 
"iiiem  alL"^  This  cry  is  indeed  full  of  doubt,  and 
despair,  and  perplexity;  it  is  such  as  we  often  hear 
from  the  melancholy,  sceptical,  inquiring  spirits  of  our 
own  age ;  such  as  we  often  refuse  to  hear,  and  regard 
as  unworthy  even  a  gQod  man's  thought  or  care.  But 
the  admission  of  such  a  cry  into  the  Book  of  Eccle- 
siastes  shows  that  it  is  not  beneath  the  notice  of  the 
Bible,  not  beneath  the  notice  of  God.  It  is  not  the 
voice  of  abstract  right,  or  truth,  or  religion,  but  it  is 
the  bitter,  the  agonized,  and  in  this  sense  the  most  true 
and  characteristic,  utterance,  of  one  who  has  known  aU 
things,  enjoyed  all  things,  been  admired  by  all  men,  has 

1  Ecd.  i.  2,  18 ;  ii.  11,  17.  *  £ccL  iv.  1-3 ;  iii.  19  ;  ix.  2,  11. 
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seen  through  all  the  littleness  and  worthlessness  of  all 
these  things  in  themselves,  and  yet  not  been  able  to 
grasp  that  whioh  alone  could  give  them  an  enduring 
value,  or  compensate  for  their  absence.  ^Vanity  of 
**  vanities,  all  is  vanity "  Doubt  can  find  a  place  even 
in  the  sacred  books;  despair  even  in  the  heart  of 
inspired  wisdom. 

But  along  with  this  unbelieving  cynical  distress,  are 
other  voices  gradually  getting  the  better.  First  there 
is  the  profound  experience  of  human  life,  expressing 
itself  in  strains  of  wisdom  so  refined,  so  serious,  as  to 
belong  rather  to  a  modem  age,  than  to  that  when  the 
book  was  composed.  ^To  everything  there  is  a  sea- 
'  son,  and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven :  a 
'  time  to  be  bom,  and  a  time  to  die ;  a  time  to  plant, 
'  and  a  time  to  pluck  up  that  which  is  planted ;  a  time 
'  to  kill,  and  a  time  to  heal;  a  time  to  break  down,  and 
-^  a  time  to  build  up ;  a  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to 
^  laugh ;  a  time  to  get,  and  a  time  to  lose ;  a  time  to 
^  keep,  and  a  time  to  cast  away ;  a  time  to  rend,  and  a 
^  time  to  sew ;  a  time  to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to 
^  speak ;  a  time  to  love,  and  a  time  to  hate  ;  a  time  of 
^  war,  and  a  time  of  peace."  ^  How  many  of  the  worst 
controversies  and  scandals  which  have  beset  the  history 
of  the  Church  would  have  been  spared,  if  this  doctrine 
of  the  wise  man  had  been  remembered,  that  there  is  a 
proportion  in  all  things ;  that  what  is  right  at  one  time 
is  wrong  at  another ;  that  what  is  wisdom  in  one  age  is 
folly  in  another ! 

But  there  are  strains  of  a  still  higher  mood.  Amidst 
the  darkest  gloom,  there  come,  from  time  to  time,  coun- 
eels  from  an  entirely  opposite  quarter.  Cheerfulness, 
resignation,  the  call  to  do  our  duty,  however  dreary  and 

1  EoeL  Hi.  1-8. 
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nncertaia  the  fiiture — rthe  mojte  cheerfully  and  actively, 
as  tlie  future  is  more  dreary  and  moro  uncertain :  ^  Go 
"  thy  way,  eat  ihy  bread  with  joy,  and  drink  thy  wine 
^  with  a  merry  heart,  for  God  now  accepteth  thy  works. 
"  ,  •  .  Live  joyfully  with  the  wife  that  thou  lovest  all 
^  the  days  of  the  life  of  thy  vanity ;  for.  that  is  thy 
"portion  in  this  life,  and  in  thy  labors  which  thou 
^  takest  under  the  sun.  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 
^  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor 
"^  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  m  the  grave, 
^whither  thou  goest"  ^  And  the  tone  of  the  book,  as 
it  draws  to  the  end,  becomes  at  once  more  harmonionB 
with  itself  and  more  serious.  ^  Rejoice,  O  young  man, 
*^in  thy  youth"  •  .  .  (this  still  is  to  continue),  *^but 
^  know  thou  that  for  all  these  thii^  Grod  will  bring  thee 
^  unto  judgment  Remove  sorrow  fiom  thy  heart,  and 
^  put  away  evil  from  thy  flesh  .  •  .  yet  remember  thy 
'^  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  while  the  evil  days 
^  come  not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh,  when  thou  shalt 
^  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them."  ^  lliere  is  a  deep 
solemnity,  but  there  is  no  murmur,  in  the  description 
which  follows  of  the  end  whidb  awaits  us  alL  ^  Then 
^shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was :  and  the 
^  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it"  ^ 

But  even  this  is  not  the  end.  There  is  a  yet  simpler 
and  nobler  summary  of  the  wide  and  varied  experience 
of  the  manifi^  forms  of  human  life,  as  represented  in 
the  greatness  and  the  fall  of  Solomon.  It  is  not  ^  vanity 
*^  of  vanities,"  it  is  not  "  rejoice  and  be  merry,"  it  is  not 
even  ^^  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  many  proverbs,  and 
*^the  words  of  the  wise,  even  words  of  truth."  ^Of 
^  making  many  books  there  is  no  end,  and  much  study 
^  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh.    Let  us  hear  the  conclusion 

>  £ccl.  ix.  7-10.  9  n>id.  xi.  9,  10;  xii.  1.  3  Ibid.  xiL  7* 
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^  of  the  whole  matter.''  For  all  students  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  for  all  students  of  theology,  for  all  who  are 
about  to  be  religious  teachers  of  others,  for  all  who  are 
entangled  in  the  controversies  of  the  present^  there  are 
no  better  words  to  be  remembered  than  these,  viewed 
in  their  original  and  immediate  application.  They  are 
ihe  true  answer  to  all  perplexities  respecting  Eccle- 
siastes  and  Solomon ;  they  are  no  less  the  true  answer  to 
all  perplexities  about  human  life  itself  ^  Fear  God,  and 
^keep  His  commandments;  for  this  is  the  whole  duty 
^  of  man.  For  God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judg- 
^  ment^  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or 
^  whether  it  be  evil"  ^ 

1  EocL  xiL  13, 18, 14. 
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LECTURE  XXIX. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  JEROBOAM.  —  AHU AH  AND  IDDO. 

The  period  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  on  which  we  now 
enter  is  broken  into  two  portions ;  the  first  consisting 
of  the  three  centuries  during  which  the  northern  king- 
dom existed,  and  occupied  the  most  prominent  position ; 
the  second,  of  the  remaining  century,  during  which  the 
Eongdom  of  Judah  was  left  alone.  Partly  from  this 
natural  division  of  time,  chiefly  because  there  is  a  real 
unity  and  distinctness  of  design  in  the  history  of  each 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  I  propose  to  keep  them  apart  from 
each  other. 

The  name  by  which  the  northern  kingdom  was  caUed 
carries  with  it  a  fiOness  of  meaning  which  we  The  KiBg. 
sometimes  overlook.  It  was  the  ^  Kingdom  of  nd.  ^ 
^  Israel"  It  must  have  appeared  at  the  time,  and  it 
was,  to  a  great  degree,  theJdngdom  of  the  whole  nation. 
It  was  a  national  watchword,  and  not  the  war-cry  of  a 
single  tribe,  which  led  the  revolt : 

^  What  portion  have  we  in  David  ? 
Neither  have  we  inheritance  with  the  son  of  Jesse : 
To  your  tents,  O  lirad: 
See  to  thine  own  house,  David." 

As  after  the  death  of  Saul,  Abner  ^  took  Ishbosheth 
^^.  .  .  and  made  him  king  .  .  .  over  aU  Israel,"  i^  national 
while  "  the  men  of  Judah  .  .  .  anointed  David  <**'»«^»'' 
"  king  over  the  house  of  Judah,"  ^  so  "  it  came  to  pass 

1  2  Sam.  il  8,  9,  4. 
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^  that  aH  Israel  .  .  .  made  Jeroboam  king  over  o/Z  Is- 
^  rael ;  there  was  none  that  followed  the  house  of  David, 
**but  the  tribe  of  Judah  only."'  Prom  the  extreme 
north  down  to  the  very  confines  of  the  fastnesses  of 
Judea;  from  the  Mediterranean  sea  to  the  Assjrrian 
desert^  and  even  to  the  Euphrates^  the  Kingdom  of 
Israel  still  reached.  It  included  not  only  the  territory 
which  centred  round  Ephraim,  but  reached  far  away 
north  and  south:  to  the  distant  Naphtali  beyond  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan ;  to  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan ; 
through  the  whole  vaUey  of  the  Jordan  down  to  its  exit 
into  the  Dead  Sea;  to  the  comer'  of  Dan  on  the  sea^^oast. 
The  frontier  tribes  of  Simeon  and  of  Benjamin,  which 
were  almost  inclosed  within  the  dominion  of  Judah, 
gave  divided  allegiance  to  both  kingdoms.  It  embraced 
the  chief  seats  of  secular  and  of  reUgious  greatness, 
Bethel,  Shechem,  Mahanaim,  Jericho,  Gilgal,  at  times 
even  Beersheba.*  Only  the  patriarchal  burial-place  of 
Hebron  and  the  Davidic  capital  of  Jerusalem  were  be- 
yond its  reach.  With  the  neighboring  state  of  Phoenicia, 
and  with  its  maritime  neighbors  of  the  Mediterranean^ 
through  Acre,  and  through  Ja£h,  Israel,  and  not  Judah, 
was  brought  into  connection.  Even  though  Damascus 
for  a  time  broke  loose,  yet  the  commerce  of  Palmyra 
and  Baalbec  must  have  continued.  Moab  and  Ammon, 
so  far  as  they  were  held  in  check  at  all,  were  dependent 
on  Israel,  not  on  Judah. 

The  Kingdom  of  Israel  was  the  National  Kingdom, 
i'ti  Prophet-  and  the  Church  of  Israel  was  the  National 
ur.  *^  Church.  In  the  later  Prophetical  books  written 
dming  the  decline  of  the  northern  kingdom,  when  the 

1  1  Kings  xii.  20.  3  Amo6  v.  6 ;  tui.  14 ;  on  the  oiher 

*  Zorah    belonged   to   Judah    (3    hand,  1  Kings  xix.  8. 
Chr.  zl  10). 
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transJordanic  tribes  were  carried  o%  it  was  known  by 
the  name  of  its  chief  tribe,  Ephraim,^  and  of  its  chief 
city,  Samaria.  But  in  the  Historical  books  it  is  always 
**  Israel,"  and  in  the  earlier  Prophetical  books  it  is 
usually  "Israel,"*  or  *^the  children  of  Israel,"  or  else 
bears  the  still  more  significant  names  of  "Jacob," 
"  Isaac,"  and  "Joseph." '  The  original  idea  of  the  disrup- 
tion was  that  it  was  a  Divine  dispensation.  "  The  thing 
'^was  from  the  Lord."*  It  was  as  much  part  of  the 
Divine  economy  of  the  national  destinies  aa  the  erection 
of  the  monarchy  itself  or  as  the  substitution  of  the 
House  of  David  for  the  House  of  Saul.  "  Thus  saith 
"  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  Behold,  /  will  rend  the 
^  kingdom  out  of  the  hand  of  Solomon,  and  will  give 
"  ten  tribes  to  thee.  ...  I  will  take  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
"  reign  according  to  all  that  thy  soul  desireth,  and  shalt 
" be  king  over  Israel" *  "I  exalted  thee  from  among 
"  the  people,  and  made  thee  prince  over  my  People 
"  Israel,  and  rent  the  kingdom  away  frt)m  the  house  of 
"  David,  and  gave  it  thee."  •  So  spoke  the  two  chief 
prophets  of  the  period,  Shemaiah  and  AhijaL  They 
were  the  supports  of  the  new  dynasty  of  Jeroboam,  as 
Samuel  had  been  of  the  new  dynasty  of  David.  Jero- 
boam seemed  to  them  to  furnish  the  promise  of  a  future 
David ;  and,  although  this  was  not  fulfilled,  yet  the  Pro- 
phetic hopes  were  still  recruited  firom  the  ranks  of 
Israel  Djnoasty  after  dynasty  was  raised  up  with  the 
Prophetic  sanction.     Of  Baasha,  no  less  than  of  Jero- 

1  Ewald,  iii.  412.    The  name  oc-    for  Judah,  after  the  destruction  of 
cars  manjr  times  in  Hosea  and  Zech-    Samaria,  Zeeh.  xiL  1. 

ariah;  in  three    passages  in  Isaiah  >  Amos  iii.  18;  vi  8;  TiL  2,  5,  9 

(rii.  2,  xi.  18,  xxviii.  1,  8) ;  and  in  16;  Hosea  xii.  2;  Amos  Ti.  6. 

we  Psalm  (Ixxviii.  9).  4  i  Kings  xii.  16,  24. 

2  "« Israel "  is  for  the  first  time  used  &  n>id.  xi.  81-87. 

«  IWd.  xiv.  7,  8. 
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beam  and  of  David,  it  was  said  ^  Uie  Lard  exalted  him 
^  out  of  the  dust,  and  made  him  prince  over  His  people 
** Israel."^  Over  the  head  of  Jehu,  as  over  the  head 
of  Saul,  of  David,  and  of  Solomon,  was  poured  the 
sacred  oil  of  consecration,  with  the  words,  ^  Thus  saith 
**  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Behold  /  have  anointed  thee 
^  to  be  king  over  the  people  of  the  Lord,  even  over 
^  Israel"  *  There  is  no  indication  even  amidst  the  worst 
crimes  of  the  rulers  of  Israel,  of  a  desire  to  return  to 
the  dominion  of  Judah,  or  to  take  a  prince  from  the 
House  of  David.  The  Prophetical  activity  of  the 
time,  amidst  whatever  discouragements,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  kingdom  not  of  Judah,  but  of  Israel  The  schools 
of  the  Prophets  had  been  originally,  and  still  continued 
to  be,  not  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  Ramah,  at  Bethel,  at 
Gilgal,  —  all  situated  within  the  northern  state.  They 
live  there  with  their  wives  and  children.'  They  are 
counted  by  fifty,  by  hundred,  by  five  hundred  at  a  time. 
For  the  two  centuries  which  followed  the  disruption 
there  are  (if  we  except  Joel  as  of  doubtful  date)  only 
two  who  belong  exclusively  to  Judah,  namely,  Hanani  * 
the  seer,  and  Eliezer  of  Mareshah.*  Of  the  others,  who 
by  birth  or  dwelling-place  might  be  reckoned  to  Judah, 
as  Iddo  the  seer,  Amos,  the  elder  Zechariah,  and  Jehu 
the  son  of  Hanani,  their  ministrations,  as  far  as  we 
know,  are  almost  exclusively  directed  to  Israel  Micaiah 
the  son  of  Imlah,  Jonah,  and  Hosea,  belong  entirely  to 
the  northern  kingdom.  Elijah  and  Elisha  grow  up, 
speak,  teach,  live,  and  pass  away,  entirely  in  the  Church 
of  Israel  Not  a  message  of  blessing  or  warning,  if  we 
except  the  one  short  address  of  Elisha  to  Jehoshaphat,* 

»  1  Kings  xvi.  2.  <  2  Chr.  xvL  7. 

«  2  Kings  ix.  6,  7.  *  Ibid.  xx.  87. 

'  Ibid.  iv.  1,  88.  •  2  Kings  iii.  14. 
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And  the  one  short  letter  of  Elijah  to  Jehoram,^  reachea 
the  Kings  of  Judah.  Nazarites,  too,  naturally  fostered 
by  the  example  of  Elijah,  were  an  established  institution 
of  Israel^  A  like  institution,  a  prolongation  of  the 
primitive  Bedouin  life  into  the  civilization  of  the  mon- 
archy, was  that  of  the  Rechabites .'  The  Jordan  valley, 
or  the  glades  of  Carmel,  the  natural  resort  of  devout 
seclusion,  attracted  these  and  other  companies  of  relig- 
ious men,  who  lived,  like  John  the  Baptist^  or  the 
Essenes,  amongst  the  caves  or  leafy  thickets  of  both 
these  regions.  It  is  only  in  the  last  dissolution  of  the 
northern  kingdom  that  the  seat  of  Prophecy  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  ancient  schools  of  the^  north  to  Judah 
and  Jerusalem. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  external  state  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  to  contradict  this  assmnption  of  i^  gp|^„. 
superiority  over  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Ex-  ^^^' 
cept  at  intervals,  and  with  the  standing  modifications 
introduced  by  Jeroboam,  the  ancient  worship  continued. 
The  three  great  festivals,  the  immense  variety  of  sacri- 
fices, the  new  moons  and  the  sabbaths  were  assiduously 
celebrated.  The  new  Temple  was  attended  by  King 
and  Priest,  and  resounded  with  Psalms  of  its  own, 
accompanied  by  the  peculiar  musical  instruments  intro- 
duced by  David.*  The  forms  of  the  court  of  David 
were  continued  even  with  more  splendor  than  at  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  stronger 
prominence  of  the  military  character  of  the  original 
monarchy.  As  in  Judah,  there  was  the  office  of 
Captain   of   the  Host,  of   such  importance   that  the 

1  2  Chr.  ud.  12-15.  4;  Amos  iv.  4;  v.  21-28;  vL  5;  viii. 

2  Amoeii.  11.  8,  10.     (See  Dr.  Pnsey  on  Hosea, 
8  2  Kings  X.  15 ;  Jer.  xxxt.  p.  2.) 

4  Hosea  n.  11 ;  ^n.  6;  Tiii.  18;  ix. 
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individual  holding  it  twice  succeeded  in  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  throne,^  and  that  fitvors  asked  of  him 
wer^  aknost  equal  to  those  asked  of  the  King  himself' 
The  chariots  and  horses  introduced  by  Solomon  are 
now  so  fitr  organized,  that  we  hear  for  the  first  time  of 
two  divisions  of  cavalry,  each  with  an  officer  at  its 
head.^  The  same  general  divisions  of  the  army  con- 
tinued,—  the  thirty  officers,*  and  the  body-guard  of 
runners.*  In  one  important  respect,  the  ancient  mili- 
tary glory  of  Israel  was,  if  not  confined  to  the  northern 
kingdom,  yet  regarded  as  eminently  characteristic  of 
it  Judah,  with  all  its  warlike  qualities,  had  never 
been  celebrated  for  its  archery.  The  use  of  the  bow 
was  there  a  late  acquisition.®  But  in  Benjamin  and 
Ephraim  it  had  been  an  habitual  weapon.  The  bow 
of  Jonathan  was  known  far  and  wide.  The  chHdren 
of  Ephraim  were  chanu^terized  as  « carrying  bowa"^ 
And  so  the  chief  weapon  of  the  Captain  of  the  Host 
of  Israel  was  his  bow.^  The  King  of  Israel  had  always 
his  bow  and  arrows  with  him.^  The  sign  of  the  fall  of 
the  kingdom  was  the  breaking  of  the  bow  of  IsraeP^ 
The  sign  of  their  weakness  was  tiiat  they  were  like  a 
deceptive  bow.^^  The  Kings  of  Israel  drive  about  in 
chariots,  with  horsemen  ^  behind  them  (as  in  the  time 
of  Solomon),  and  a  charioteer  driving.^  There  was,  as 
in  the  court  of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  the  Officer  of  the 
Household,  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  King,  who  at 
times   entertained    him  at  banquets,  ^*  and  who    was 

1  Kings  xvi.  16 ;  8  Kings  ix.  6.  *  8  Kings  xiiL  15, 16. 

2  Kings  iv.  18.  lO  Hoe.  i.  5. 

1  Kings  xvi.  9.  11  Ibid.  vii.  16 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  57. 

2  Kings  X.  25 ;  ix.  25  (Heb.).  '^  1   Kings  xviiL   16  ;    compare  f 
niid.  X.  25  (Heb.).  Kings  ix.  25. 
2  Sam.  i.  18.  13  1  Kings  xxii.  84. 
Ps.  Ixxviil  9.                                      1^  Ibid.  xvi.  9. 
2  Kings  ix.  24. 
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received  as  his  representative.^  The  King  had  a  noble 
attached  to  his  person,  on  whose  arm,  in  the  true 
Oriental  style,  he  leaned  when  he  appeared  m  public' 
There  was  a  governor  of  the  capital,  who  bore  the 
exalted  name  of  the  "  King*  of  the  CSty.**  The  King's 
sons  also  occupied  important  places  in  the  state,  when 
the  King  himself  went  out  to  war.*  The  Court  was 
not,  as  in  Judah,  confined  to  a  single  capital  Shechem, 
in  spite  of  its  unrivalled  attractions,  never  became  to 
the  North  what  Jerusalem  was  to  the  SoutL  The 
Sovereigns  of  Israel  followed  the  tendency  by  which 
Princes  of  all  times  have  been  led  to  select  pleas^int 
residences  apart  from  the  great  cities  of  state.  This 
difierence  arose  partly  from  the  absence  of  fixed  relig- 
ious associations  at  Shechem,  partly  from  the  succes- 
sion of  dynasties.  It  was  also  fostered  by  the  greater 
opportunities  furnished  in  the  north  for  such  an  increase 
of  royal  residences.  In  the  territory  of  Ephraim  —  in 
this  respect  the  exact  reverse  of  Judah  —  the  fertile 
plains  and  wooded  hills,  which  are  its  characteristic 
ornaments,  at  once  gave  an  opening  for  the  formation 
of  parks  and  pleasure-groimds  like  the  "  Paradises  "  of 
the  Assyrian  and  Persian  monarchies.  The  first  of 
these  was  Tirzah,  in  the  hills  north  of  Shechem,  of 
proverbial  beauty,  Selected  by  Jeroboam,  and  during 
three  reigns  the  residence*  and  burial-place  of  the  royal 
house.  Another  was  Jezreel.  The  chief  of  all  was 
Samaria,  which  ultimately  superseded  all  the  rest.  In 
these  capitals  the  Kings  resided,  and  were  buried,  as 
it  would  seem,  with  the  same  pomp  as  that  which 
accompanied  the  interment  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  in 


1  1  Kings  ZYiit.  8,  6. 

S  2  Kings  vii.  2. 

S  1  Kings xzii,  26  (LXX). 


*  1  Kings  xxii.  26. 
ft  Ibid.    xiv.  17;   xt.  21 ;   xvL  6, 
8,15. 
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the  vaults  of  the  sepulchre  of  David.  It  is,  however, 
a  difference  characteristic  of  the  two  lines  of  history 
that  whereas  the  Kings  of  Judah  were  all  allowed  to 
rest  in  their  btirial-places,  it  waa  the  savage  pnu^tice  in 
the  revolutions  of  Israel,  not  merely  to  leave  unburied 
the  corpses  of  the  dethroned  and  murdered  kings,  but 
to  disinter  the  remains  of  the  whole  royal  family,  and 
leave  them  to  be  mangled  by  the  beasts  and  birds  of 
prey.  Such  was  the  fitte  that  befeU  successively  the 
dynasties  of  Jeroboam,  Baasha,  and  Ahab. 

The  evil  effects  of  the  dismemberment  are  obvious. 
But  it  had  also  its  advantages  in  bringing  out 
"•*~'°'°-  in  foUer  growth  the  diverse  elements  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  country.  "Every  people,  called  to 
"  high  destinies,"  it  has  been  weU  said  by  the  French 
scholar  who  has  brought  out  this  peculiarity,  "ought 
"  to  be  a  small  complete  world,  enclosing  opposed  poles 
"  within  its  bosom.  Greece  had,  at  a  few  leagues  from 
"each  other,  Sparta  and  Athens,  two  antipodes  to  a 
"  superficial  observer,  but  in  reality  rival  sisters,  neces* 
"  sary  the  one  to  the  other.  It  was  the  same  in  Pal- 
"estine."  The  fertility,  the  fireshness,  the  beauty  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  the  wild  forest  scenery  of 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  of  Gad  and  Reuben,  were  a  just 
counterpoise  to  the  awfVil  barrenness  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin.  There  was  an  exuberance  of  life  and 
liberty  and  enjoyment  in  the  north,  which  perhaps 
could  hardly  have  been  developed  in  equal  strength, 
had  the  whole  forces  of  the  nation  been  concentrated 
round  Jerusalem.  "  The  Song  of  Songs,"  which,  as  we 
\iave  seen,  breathes  the  sense  of  nature  and  of  natural 
affection  more  completely  than  any  other  book  in  the 
Old  Testament,  even  without  accepting  the  conjecture 
which  ascrib  3s  it  to  the  third  dynasty  of  the  kings  of 
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Israel,  is  redolent  not  of  the  southern  hills  of  Judah, 
but  of  Tirzah,  of  Sharon,  and  of  Lebanon.^  Its  vines* 
and  fig-trees,  the  glorious  beauty  of  its  fertile  vaUeys,' 
seemed  the  natural  reward  and  crown  of  the  favorite 
son  of  Jacob.^  Dances,  and  tabrets,  and  garlands, 
were  the  recognized  emblems  of  the  life  of  Ephraim.* 
The  nobles,  like  the  kings,  have  their  separate  palaces 
for  winter  and  for  summer,  built^  not  aa  heretofore  of 
brick,  but  of  hewn  stone,  surrounded  by  pleasant  vine- 
yards, and  fitted  up  with  divans,  and  couches  inlaid 
with  ivory.  Their  banquets  were  splendid,  —  of  the 
choicest  viands  from  fold  and  stall ;  of  wine  served  out 
in  bowls  that  could  only  be  compared  to  the  large 
sacrificial  vessels  of  the  sanctuary.  At  these  private 
feasts,  as  weU  as  at  their  public  festivals,  songs  were 
chanted ;  and  they  prided  themselves  on  the  invention 
of  new  musical  instruments,  as  David  had  added  the 
harp  and  lyre  to  the  discordant  horn  and  cymbal  of 
an  earlier  age."  The  stately  independence  of  Naboth 
in  his  vineyard  at  Jezreel,  or  of  Shemer  on  the  lofty 
hill  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  and  which  he  would 
sell  to  the  King  only  at  a  vast  price,  was,  doubtless, 
the  common  characteristic  of  many  a  landholder  of  the 
tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Issachar.  The  great  lady  of 
Shunem,  on  the  slopes  of  Esdraelon,  in  her  weU-known 
home,  though  known  to  us  only  through  her  friendship 
with  a  mighty  Prophet^  is  a  sample  of  Israelite  life  in 
the  north,  aa  true  as  that  of  the  reaper  Boaz  or  the 
shepherd  Nabal  in  the  south.  She  manages  her  hus- 
band, she  has  her  servant  and  her  she-ass.     Her  son 

1  lUnan,  Cantique  des  Cantiques ;        ^  Judg.  zxL  19  (Heb.),  21 ;  Jer. 
Bwald,  iL  458.  xxxL  4. 

s  HoA.  iL  13.  8  Amos  ilL  12-15;  v.  11 ;  vi.  4-6 

2  Isa.  xrviii.  1-4.  (with  Dr.  Piuey's  InstructiTe  notes)* 
4  Gen.  xlix.  22,  25,  26. 
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goes  with  his  father  to  the  rich  cornfields  which  belong 
to  the  house.  She  leaves  her  home  under  the  pressure 
of  famine,  and  goes  down  to  the  plains  of  Philistia. 
When  she  returns,  and  finds  a  stranger  in  possession 
of  her  cornfields,  she  insists  on  restitution,  even  at  the 
hand  of  the  King  himself.^ 

In  scenes  like  these,  the  better  spirits  of  the  northern 
kingdom  grew  up,  it  may  be  with  a  force  and  freedom 
which  they  could  hardly  have  enjoyed  equally  under 
the  continual  pressure  of  the  imperial  despotism  of 
Solomon.  Although,  as  time  rolled  on,  the  clouds 
gathered  thick  over  the  central  region  and  the  capital 
of  the  rival  kingdom,  which  hung  over  it  long  after  the 
monarchy  itself  had  been  destroyed,  yet  even  in  its 
northernmost  parts,  the  furthest  removed  from  the  sane* 
tuary  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  land  of  Zebulun  and  Naph- 
tali,  by  the  way  of  the  sea  of  Gennesareth,  ^  Galilee  of 
the  Gentiles,"  the  circle  of  a  mixed  population,  half 
Israelite,  half  heathen,  described  as  ^  a  people  which  sate 
^  in  darkness,  in  the  very  region  and  shadow  of  death,** 
a  life  and  energy  was  roused  which  appears  nowhere 
equally  in  the  south.  Out  of  these  remote  districts 
came  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  Prophets, —  Elijah, 
EUsha,  Hosea,  Jonah.  And  though,  in  after-times,  it 
was  maintained  by  the  proud  descendants  of  Judah  that 
^out  of  Galilee  arose  no  Prophet,"  and  that  from  its 
despised  villages  ^  no  good  thing  could  come,"  yet  by 
this  benighted  region  ^^a  great  light"  at  last  "was  seen," 
—  "a  light"  sprang  up,  which  more  than  compensated 
for  twelve  centuries  of  darkness.  For  if  Bethlehem  of 
Judah  witnessed  the  Redeemer's  birth,  if  the  city  of 
David  and  Solomon  assisted  at  His  death,  —  it  was  the 
forests  and  the  birds  and  the  flowers  of  Galilee,  the 

1  2  Kings  iv.  18,  82 ;  viii.  1-6. 
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haiints  of  Elijah  and  Misha,  the  cradle  of  Jonah  and 
Hosea,  that  cheered  and  illustrated  the  Divine  Life^  the 
life  of  thirty  years,  which  has  been  the  life  and  Spirit 
of  Christendom. 

The  Disruption  of  the  kingdom  was  not  the  work  of 
a  day,  but  the  growth  of  centuries.  To  the  TheDi«- 
house  of  Joseph — that  is,  to  Ephraim,  with  its  ™p*^"*- 
adjacent  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Manasseh  —  had  be- 
longed, down  to  the  time  of  David,  all  the  chief  rulers 
of  Israel ;  Joshua,  the  conqueror ;  Deborah  the  one  Pro- 
phetic, Gideon  the  one  Regal,  spirit,  of  the  Judges; 
Abimelech  and  Saul,  the  first  kings ;  Samuel,  the  restorer 
of  the  state  after  the  faU  of  Shiloh.  It  was  natural 
that,  with  such  an  inheritance  of  glory,  Ephraim  always 
chafed  under  any  rival  supremacy.  Even  against  the 
impartial  sway  of  its  own  Joshua,^  or  of  its  kindred 
heroes,  Gideon  or  Jephthah,*  its  proud  spirit  was  always 
in  revolt :  how  much  more  when  the  blessing  of  Joseph 
seemed  to  be  altogether  merged  in  the  blessing  of 
the  rival  and  obscure  Judah ;  when  the  Lord  "refused 
**  the  tabernacle  of  Joseph,  and  chose  not  the  tribe  of 
"Ephraim,  but  chose  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Mount  Zion 
"  which  He  had  loved." '  All  these  embers  of  disaf- 
fection, which  had  weUnigh  burst  into,  a  general  confla- 
gration in  the  revolt  of  Sheba,*  were  still  glowing :  it 
needed  but  a  breath  to  blow  them  into  a  flame. 

It  was  a  year  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  that  his  son 
Rehoboam  arrived  at  Shechem  for  his  inauguration.  It 
would  seem  that  the  ancient  capital  had  not  lost  its  hold 

1  Jofih.  ZTii.  14-18.     See  Lecture        '  Fs,  IxxTiii.  67. 
XI.  4  See  Lecture  XXIV. 

*  Jadg.  Tiii.  1-8 ;  xu.  1-6.    Lect 
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altogether  on  the  country,  even  after  the  foundation  of 
Jerusalem.  The  high  spirit  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
had  been  bent^  but  not  broken.  Their  representatives 
approached  the  new  King  with  a  firm  but  respectful 
statement  of  their  grievances,  —  the  enormous  exactions 
of  the  late  king,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  revenues  of 
the  kingdom  on  the  royal  establishments.^  The  pause 
before  a  great  catastrophe  is  always  solemn.  The  sacred 
historian  looks  back  upon  the  three  days  dur- 

B.  c  985. 

ing  which  Rehoboam  hesitated,  with  a  grief 
which  no  partiality  to  the  house  of  David  has  been  able 
to  suppress.  The  demands  of  the  nation  were  just 
The  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  great  Solomonian  era 
recommended  concession.  The  old  counsellors  gave  just 
such  advice  as  might  have  been  found  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs.  Only  the  insolence  of  the  younger  courtieK 
imagined  the  possibility  of  coercing  a  great  people,  and 
hoped  that  the  little  finger  of  the  new  Prince  would  be 
stronger  than  the  loins  of  his  mighty  father.  It  was  a 
doomed  Revolution.  ^  The  King  hearkened  not  unto 
^  the  people :  for  the  cause  was  of  God.''  The  cry  of 
insurrection  was  the  same  that  had  been  raised  in  the 
time  of  David  ;  but  with  the  tremendous  difference  that 
now  the  fatal  day  was  at  last*  come.  The  sacred  names 
of  David  and  of.  Jesse  had  lost  their  spelL  ^  See  to 
"  thine  own  house,  David."  It  was  with  one  exception 
a  bloodless  revolt.  The  oldest,  as  he  must  have  been, 
of  that  elder  generation  which  had  counselled  modera- 
tion, but  the  most  obnoxious  from  the  office  which  he 
held,  Adoram,  the  tax-collector,  was  sent  by  the  King  to 
luell  the  insurrection.  They  regarded  him  as  a  common 
inemy,  and  he  fell  under  the  savage  form  of  execution 

1  **Thj  father  made  his  yoke  heavy    taUe  heavy.**     (LXX.  veraioo  of  1 
vpon  OS,  %nd  made  the  meat  of  his    Kings  zii.  4.) 
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whidi  was  usual  ^r  treason  and  blasphemy.  He  was 
stoned  to  death,  and  the  King  fled  from  Shechem,  never 
to  return. 

The  tribe  of  Ephraim  was  once  more  independent 
Who  was  to  fill  the  vacant  throne?  There  was  one 
man,  who,  by  his  office  and  his  character,  had  long  ago 
been  indicated  as  the  natural  successor  of  Joshua.^  At 
the  time  when  Solomon  was  constructing  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Millo  underneath  the  citadel  of  Zion,  his  saga- 
cious eye  discovered  the  strength  and  activity  of  a  young 
Ephraimite  who  was  employed  on  the  works,  and  he 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  officer  over  the  taxes  and 
labors  exacted  from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.' 
This  was  Jeroboam.  His  father  had  died  in  his 
youth,  but  his  mother,  who  had  been  a  person  of  loose 
character,^  lived  in  her  widowhood,  trusting  apparently 
to  her  son  for  support^  Jeroboam  made  the  most  of  his 
position.  He  completed  the  fortifications,  and  was  long 
afterwards  known  as  the  man  who  had  ^  enclosed  the 
^  city  of  David."  *  In  his  native  place,  Zereda  or  Sarir% 
he  lived  in  a  kind  of  royal  state.  like  Absalom  before 
him,  in  like  circumstances,  though  now  on  a  grander 
scale,  in  proportion  to  the  enlargement  of  the  royal 
establishment  itself,  he  kept  three  hundred  chariots  and 

1  The  account  of  the  life  of  Jero-  other,  that  it  will  be  most  conyenientl/ 

boam  is  given  in  two  versions,  so  dif-  taken  as  the  basb  of  onr  account, 

ferent  fVom  each  other,  and  yet  each  >  1  Kings  xL  88. 

so  ancient,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  3  LXX. 

choose  between  them.    The  one  usu-  ^  Her  name  is  variously  given  as 

ally  followed  is  that  contained  in  the  Zeruah  (Heb.),  or  Sarira  (I.«XX.)» 

Hebrew  text,  and  in  on^  portion  of  and  the  place  of  their  abode  on  the 

the  LXX.    The  other  is  given  in  a  mountains  of  Ephraim  is  given  either 

separate    account    inserted    by  the  as  Zereda,  or  Sarira  (LXX.)  :  in  the 

LXX.  at  1  Kings  xL  48,  and  xiL  S4.  hitter  case,  as  if  indicating  that  there 

This  lart  contains  such  evident  nuurks  was  some    connection  between  the 

ef  authenticity  in  some  of  its  details,  wife  of  Nebat  and  her  residence. 

and  is  to  much- more  ML  than  the  ^  LXX. 
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horses^^  and  was  at  last,  perceived  to  be  aiming  at  the 
monarchy. 

These  ambitious  designs  were  probably  fostered  by 
the  sight  of  the  growing  disaffection  of  the  great  tribe 
over  which  he  presided,  as  well  as  by  the  alienation  of 
the  Prophetic  order  from  the  house  of  Solomon. 

He  was  banished  by  Solomon  to  Egypt  But  his 
exile  only  increased  his  importance.  The  reigning  king 
was  Shishak,  and  with  him,  Jeroboam,  like  his  ancestor 
Joseph,  acquired  so  much  influence,  that  when,  on  Solo- 
mon's death,  he  demanded  Shishak's  permission  to  re- 
turn, the  Egyptian  king,  in  his  reluctance,  seems  to  have 
offered  any  gift  which  could  induce  Jeroboam  to  remain, 
and  the  consequence  was  the  marriage  with  Ano,  the 
elder  sister  of  the  Egyptian  queen,  Tahpenes,^  and  of 
another  princess,  who  had  married  the  Edomite  chie^ 
Hadad.  A  year  elapsed,  and  a  son,  Abijah  (or  Abijam), 
was  bom.  Then  Jeroboam  again  requested  permission 
to  depart,  which  was  granted ;  and  he  returned  with  his 
wife  and  child  to  his  native  place,  Sarira,  or  Zereda.  It 
is  described  as  a  commanding  situation,  such  as  Solomon 
would  naturally  have  chosen  as  a  fortress  to  curb  the 
haughty  tribe.  Now  that  the  great  king  was  gone,  this 
very  fortress,  strengthened  by  Jeroboam  after  his  re- 
turn, became  the  centre  of  the  disaffected  population. 

Still  there  was  no  open  act  of  insurrection,  and  it  was 
in  this  period  of  suspense,  that  a  pathetic  inci- 

^  *  dent  darkened  the  house  of  Jeroboam.  His 
infant  son  fell  sick.  The  anxious  father  sent  his  wife  to 
inquire  of  God  concerning  him.  Jerusalem  would  have 
been  the  obvious  place  to  visit  for  this  purpose.  But 
no  doubt  political  reasons  forbade.  The  ancient  sanc- 
tuary of  Shiloh  was  nearer  at  hand ;  and  it  so  happened 

1  LXX.  •  LXX.  Thekemma. 
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that  a  prophet  waa  now  residing  there,  of  the  highest 
repute.  It  was  Ahijah  —  the  same  who,  according  to 
the  common  version  of  the  story,  had  already  been  in 
communication  with  Jeroboam,  but  who,  according  to 
the  authority  we  are  now  following,  appears  for  the  first 
time  on  this  occasion.  He  was  sixty  years  of  age,^  but 
was  prematurely  old,  and  his  eyesight  had  already  failed 
him.  He  was  living,  as  it  would  seem,  in  poverty,  with 
a  boy  who  waited  on  him,  and  with  his  own  little 
children.  For  him  and  for  them,  the  Egyptian  princess 
brought  such  gifts  as  were  thought  likely  to  be  accepta- 
ble, — ten  loaves,  and  two  rolls  for  the  children,^  a  bimch 
of  grapes,  and  a  jar  of  honey.  She  had  disguised  her- 
self to  avoid  recognition;  and  perhaps  these  hiunble 
gifts  were  part  of  the  plan.  But  the  blind  Prophet^  at 
her  first  approach,  knew  who  was  coming;  and  bade  his 
hoy  go  out  to  meet  her,  and  iavite  her  to  his  house 
without  delay.  There  he  warned  her  of  the  uselessness 
of  her  gifts.  There  was  a  doom  on  the  house  of  Jero- 
boam, not  to  be  averted.  The  child  alone  would  die 
before  the  calamities  of  the  house  arrived :  ^^  He  shall 
"mourn  for  the  child."  —  "Woe,  0  Lord,  for  in  him 
"  there  is  foimd  a  good  word  regarding  the  Lord,"  —  or, 
according  to  the  other  version,  "  All  Israel  shall  mourn 
"  for  him,  and  bury  him ;  for  he  only  of  Jeroboam  shall 
"  come  to  the  grave."  *  The  mother  returned.  As  she 
reentered  the  town  of  Sarira,*  the  child  died.  The  loud 
wail  of  her  attendant  damsels  greeted  her  on  the  thresh- 
old.*  The  child  was  buried,  as  Ahijah  had  foretold, 
with  all  the  state  of  the  child  of  a  royal  house.     "  All 

^  Ahijahf  according  to  the  tradition,  ^  1  Kings  xiy.  8  (Heb.  and  LXX.)« 

died  soon  after,  and  was  buried  under  ^  i  Kings  ziv.  13. 

an  oak,  still  visible  in  the  fonrth  cen-  ^  LXX.,  in  the  Hebrew,  Tiraah. 

tnary,  at  Shiloh  (Epiphanius).     His  &  LXX. 
tomb  is  still  shown. 
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^  Israel  mourned  for  him.**  *  This  incident,  if  it  really 
occurred  at  this  time,  seems  to  have  been  the  turning- 
point  in  Jeroboam's  career.  It  drove  him  from  his 
ancestral  home,  and  it  gathered  the  sympathies  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  round  him.  He  left  Sarira  and  came 
to  Shechem.'  He  was  thus  at  the  head  of  the  northern 
tribes  on  Rehoboam's  appearance. 

Two  Prophets  presided  over  the  formation  of  the  new 
B.  c.  985.  ^gdom.  One  was  Ahijah  of  Shiloh,  the  other 
sbenuiah.  was  Shemaiah  «  « the  Eulamite.*'  The  Prophet 
—  whichever  it  was,*  or  at  whatever  jimcture  —  ap- 
peared in  a  long  royal  garment^  so  new  that  it  had 
never  been  washed.  He  stripped  it  oflF,  tore  it  into 
twelve  shreds,  and  gave  ten  of  them  to  Jeroboam,  in 
token  of  the  ten  tribes  that  were  to  fall  to  his  sway.  Im- 
mediately after  the  stormy  conference  with  Behoboam, 
Jeroboam,  in  accordance  with  this  omen,  was  elevated 
to  the  throne,  and  then  once  more  the  Prophet  Shemaiah 
threw  his  powerful  protection  over  the  new  kingdom, 
and '  warned  oflF  the  invading  army  from  the  south.* 
Jeroboam  lost  no  time  in  consolidating  his  power. 
BQs  early  architectural  skill  was  brought  into  play. 
He  was  known  as  the  great  castle-builder  of  his  time. 
Not  Millo  only,  and  Sarira,  but  the  fortifications  of 
Shechem,  and  of  Penuel  beyond  the  Jordan,  were 
traced  back  to  him.* 

Down  to  this  point,  the  religious  unity  of  the  nation 

^  1  Kings  xiv.  18.  ^  The  act  which  in  the  Hebrew 

'  The  Hebrew  text  describes  that  text  is  ascribed  to  Ahijah  years  be- 

he  was  sent  for.    The  LXX.  speaks  fore,  even  in  Solomon's  lifetime,  is  in 

of  it  as  his  own  act  the  Greek  text  ascribed  to  Shemaiah 

'  Probably  the  Shemaiah  of  1  Kings  at  this  very  crisis, 

xii.  22 ;  2  Chr.  xi  2.  Tlie  title  given  &  Tliis  is  in  accordance  with  the 

him  by  the  LXX.  —  *Hhe  Enlamite"  Hebrew  text  of  1  Kings  xii.  22  and 

—  does  not  however  appear  in  the  2  Chr.  xi.  2. 

Hebrew.  ^  1  Kings  xii.  25. 
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had  remahied  imimpaired.  This  'imitj  appeared  to  the 
new  King  inconsistent  with  the  separate  frontier  of  his 
kingdom.  The  Priestly  caste  were  closely  linked  with 
the  founder  of  their  glory  in  the  house  of  David  ;  they 
were,  by  the  natiu^e  of  their  ofGice,  speciaUy  attached 
to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  FoUowmg,  doubtless,  the 
precedent  of  the  deposition  of  Abiathar  by  Solomon, 
he  removed  from  their  places  the  whole  of  the  sacer- 
dotal order  as  it  was  constituted  in  the  north,  and  al- 
lowed the  establishment  of  a  new  Priesthood/  con- 
secrated by  peculiar  rites  of  their  own.  He  determined 
also  on  creating  two  new  seats  of  the  national  worship, 
which  should  rival  the  newly  established  Temple  of  the 
rival  dynasty.  It  was  precisely  the  policy  of  Abder- 
rahman,  caliph  of  Spain,  when  he  arrested  the  move- 
ment of  his  subjects  to  Mecca,  by  the  erection  of  the 
holy  place  of  the  Zeca  at  Cordova,  and  of  Ahd-el-Malik 
when  he  built  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  at  Jerusalem 
because  of  his  quarrel  with  the  authorities  of  Mecca. 
But  he  was  not  satisfied  without  another  deviation  from 
the  Mosaic  unity  of  the  nation.  His  long  stay  in  Egypt 
had  ftmiliarized  him  with  the  outward  forms  under 
which  the  Divinity  was  represented.  A  golden  figure  ' 
of  the  sacred  calf  of  Heliopolis  was  set  up  at  each 
sanctuary,  with  the  address,  —  "  Behold  thy  God  which 
^  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  *  The 
sanctuary  at  Dan,  as  the  most  remote  fi'om  consecm- 
Jerusalem,  was  consecrated  first  It  was  long  i>ui, 
afterwards  held  as  a  tradition  in  the  north  of  Palestine, 
that  one  family,  in  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Kadesh 

1  1  Kings  zii.  81 ;  xiii.  88 ;  8  Chr.  ing  down  the  people,  and  goring  the 

V.  15 ;  xiii.  9.  priests  (Epipbanius,  ViL  Proph,), 

8  Ahijah  had,  according  to  the  le-        8  i  Kings  xii.  28. 
gend,  seen  in  a  dream  two  oxen  tread- 
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Naphtali^  that  of  Tobit^^  had  refused  to  share  in 
strange  worship  of  ^  the  heifer."  But  the  more  famous 
shrine  was  at  the  southern  frontier  of  the  kingdom, 
in  the  consecrated  patriarchal  sanctuary  of 
Bethel ;  there  the  grand  inauguration  was  to 
take  place,  and  a  Festival,  which  though  a  month  later 
in  the  year,  was  evidently  intended  to  correspond  to 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.*  The  fifteenth  day  of  the 
eighth  month  arrived.  Jeroboam  was  there  doubtless 
in  his  royal  state,  as  Solomon  at  Jerusalem,  to  offer  inr 
cense  on  the  altar,  which,  we  may  suppose,  was  raised 
within  the  temple  that  rose  on  the  hill  of  Bethel,  ^  the 
House  of  Grod,"  oldest  of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Israel 
and  of  the  world. 

It  was  in  this  pause,  that  the  first  Prophetic  protest 
was  made  against  the  new  worship.  It  is  as  though 
the  Sacred  History  wished  to  emphasize  the  precise 
moment  at  which  the  Prophetic  order  recovered  its 
equiUbrium,  and  at  which  the  first  beginnings  of  a  long 
superstition  were  pointed  out  Suddenly  there  rose 
before  the  King  a  Prophet  to  whom  the  Sacred 
Book  gives  no  name.  He  had  come  for  this 
one  special  piu^ose.  He  was  not  to  receive  hospitality 
on  coming  or  going.  He  was  not  even  to  address  his 
message  to  the  King,  but  to  the  dumb  monument  of 
division,  the  gr6undwork  of  future  evil,  which  stood  in 
the  temple.  ^  0  altar,  altar,  thus  saith  the  Lord."  The 
rent  in  the  altar,  the  withering  of  the  King's  hand,  the 
urgency  of  the  elder  Prophet  to  induce  the  younger 
4o  break  his  vow,  the  untimely  death  of  the  younger 
Prophet  in  consequence  —  are  so  many  additional 
touches  of  solemnity  in  the  record  of  the  disastrous  in- 
auguration of  the  Temple  of  Bethel. 

1  Tobit  i.  6,  6.  2  1  Kings  xiL  St,  M. 
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Like  all  that  relates  to  Jeroboam's  career,  this  story  ^ 
is  obscured  by  conflicting  versiona  Who  was  the 
mysterious  Prophet?  He  has  been  called  by  many 
names,  —  Joam,  according  to  Epiphanius ;  Abd-adonai, 
accordmg  to  Clement;  Jadon,  according  to  Josephus.* 
We  can  hardly  mistake  in  the  last  of  these  names,  the 
Grecized  form  of  Iddo  the  seer.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  work  of  genealogies,  as  well  as  of  histories  of  the 
reigns  of  Solomon,  of*  Abijam,*  and  of  Jeroboam ;  and 
it  adds  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  warning,  if  we 
may  suppose  that  it  came  from  the  Chief  Prophet  of  the 
time.  The  motives  of  the  Prophet  of  Bethel  are  so 
obscurely  given  in  the  Sacred  Narrative,  and  so  differ- 
ently related  in  the  tradition  of  Josephus,^  as  almost  to 
defy  our  scrutiny.  He  seems  to  be  one  of  those  mixed 
characters,  true  to  history  and  hmnan  pature,  which 
perpetually  appear  amongst  the  sacred  persons  of  the 
Old  Testament;  moved  by  a  partial  wavering  inspira- 
tion ;  aiming  after  good,  yet  failing  to  attain  it ;  fiiU  of 
genuine  tender  admiration  for  the  Prophet^  of  whose 
death  he  had  been  the  unwilling  cause,  the  mouthpiece 
of  truths  which  he  himself  but  faintly  imderstood. 

The  recollection  of  this  scene  lingered  long  on  the 
spot.  The  sanctuary  of  Bethel  outlived  even  the 
monarchy  *  of  Samaria.  The  "  calf"  was  counted  as  the 
God  of  Israel*    It  was  regarded  as  specially  the  Boyal 

1  That  the  narradye  is  long  sob-  scribes  the  elder  Prophet  as  moyed  by 

sequent  to  the  events  related  in  it,  jealousy,  and  as  explaining  away  to 

appears  from  the  phrase  '*  cities  of  Jeroboam  the  miracles  that  attended 

Samaria"  (1  Kings  xiii.  82).  the  coming  of  the  Judean  Prophet 

'  See  Epiphanius,  VU,  Proph.  c.  8 ;  **  The  king's  arm  was  fatigued ;  the 

Clemens  Alexand.  Horn.  i.  21 ;  and  altar  fell  because  it  was  new."     In 

Josephns,  Ant.  viiL  8,  §  5.  Josephus  the  divine  warning  of   1 

S  2  Chr.  ix.  29;  xii.  15;  xiiL  22.  Kings  xiii.  20,  21  came  direct  to  the 

He  is  possibly  the  same  as  Oded,  2  yoonger  Prophet 

Chr.  XV.  1,  8 ;  LXX.  'Adda  or  'A66u.  &  2  Kings  xvii.  28 ;  xxiiL  15. 

*  Joseph.    (AnL    viii.  9,  §  1)  de-  *  Hosea  viii.  5 ;  xiii  2  (Ewald). 
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Temple.  A  succession  of  Priests  ministered  within  it^ 
and  were  buried  in  the  long  array  of  rock-hewn  tombs 
in  the  valley  beneath.  Musical  services  resounded 
within  its  courts.  But  the  altar  still  was  considered,  at 
least  by  the  Southern  Prophets,  as  an  accursed  spot 
The  doom  which  Iddo  had  pronounced  upon  it  was  ful 
filled,  if  not  before,  at  least  when  in  one  of  the  earth 
quake  shocks  in  the  time  of  Amos  ^  it  was  shaken  to  its 
foundations.  And  when  at  last  the  place  was  devastated 
on  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  with  which  it  was  connected, 
Josiah  pulled  down  the  whole  structure,  and  had  its  very 
stones  ground  to  dust^  and  mingled  with  the  ashes 
of  the  bones  which  he  found  in  the  adjacent  caves.  One 
only  monument  was  left  standing.  The  story  of  Iddo 
was  still  remembered  in  the  neighborhood.  The  oak, 
probably  the  consecrated  oak  of  Deborah,  imder  which 
he  had  sat,  —  the  spot,  as  it  would  seem,  where,  on  the 
rocky  road,  the  body  had  been  found  with  the  lion  and 
the  ass  standing  by,  were  still  known;  and  over  his 
grave  had  been  raised  a  memorial  which  even  the  ardor 
of  Josiah's  reformation  did  not  destroy. 

The  details  of  Jeroboam's  end  are  lost  to  us.  It  is 
The  "Sin  of  ovcrclouded  by  unsuccessful  wars  with  Judah, 
Jeroboam."  ^y  wasting  iUucss,  and  by  the  violent  convulsion 
in  which  his  remains  and  those  of  his  children  were  torn 
from  their  sepulchres.'  To  observe  clearly  wherein  his 
sin  consisted,  is  to  observe  the  moral  of  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  history.  It  was  not  that  he  had  revolted 
against  the  house  of  Judah.  For  this,  according  to  the 
narrative,  had  been  put  upon  him  by  the  direct  Provi- 


1  That  the  rending  of  the  altar  r^  ^ftipg.    In  that  <^»e  Terse  6  b  iib 

took  place  in  the  tone  of  Amoe  (ix.  serted  proleptically. 
I),  is  confirmed  by  the  LXX.  reading        2  i  Kings  xiv.  10,  11 ;  xv.  t9. 
eif  2  Kings  xiii.  8  :  ^^<«  ripac  h  buivg 
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dence  and  sanction  of  God.  Nor  that  he  had  fallen  mto 
idolatry.  This  was  the  sin  of  Solomon  and  ]^hoboam, 
against  which  his  whole  life  was  a  perpetual  protest.  It 
was  that  to  secure  those  good  ends  he  adopted  doubtful 
and  dangerous  means.  The  anticipations  of  the  Proph- 
ets concerning  him  had  been  frustrated.  Like  the 
apostolic  Las  Casas  in  the  sad  history  of  South  America, 
they  saw  with  bitter  grief  the  failure  of  the  institution 
which  they  had  fostered,  and  from  which  they  had 
hoped  so  much.  It  is  this  reflection  which  gives  a  keen- 
ness of  regret  to  the  epithet  so  many  times  repeated, 
"  The  sin  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Is- 
"rael  to  sin."  To  keep  the  first  commandment,  he 
broke  the  second ;  to  preserve  the  belief  in  the  imity  of 
God,  he  broke  the  unity  and  tampered  with  the  spiritual 
conception  of  the  national  worship.  The  ancient  sanc- 
tity of  Dan  and  Bethel,  the  time-honored  Egjrptian 
sanction  of  the  Sacred  Calf,  were  mighty  precedents ; 
the  Golden  Image  was  doubtless  intended  as  a  likeness 
of  the  One  True  God.  But  the  mere  fact  of  setting  up 
such  a  likeness  broke  down  the  sacred  awe  which  had 
hitherto  marked  the  Divine  Presence,  and  accustomed 
the  minds  of  the  Israelites  to  the  very  sin  against  which 
the  new  form  was  intended  to  be  a  safeguard.  From 
worshipping  God  under  a  false  and  unauthorized  form, 
they  gradually  learnt  to  worship  other  gods  altogether ; 
and  the  venerable  sanctuaries  at  Dan  and  Bethel  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Temples  of  Ashtaroth  and  Baal 
at  Samaria  and  Jezreel ;  and  the  religion  of  the  King- 
dom of  Israel  at  last  sank  lower  even  than  that  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Judah,  against  which  it  had  revolted. 

"  The  sin  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,"  is  the  sin 
again  and  again  repeated  in  the  policy,  half-worldly, 
half-religious,  which  has  prevailed  through  large  tracts 
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of  ecclesiastical  history.  Many  are  the  forms  of  worship 
in  the  Christian  Church,  which,  with  high  pretensions, 
have  been  nothing  else  but  ^so  many  various  and 
^^  opposite  ways  of  breaking  the  second  commandment^ 
Many  a  time  has  the  end  been  held  to  justify  the 
means ;  and  the  Divine  character  been  degraded  by  the 
pretence  or  even  the  sincere  intention  of  upholding  ^is 
cause :  for  the  sake  of  secular  aggrandizement ;  for  the 
sake  of  binding  together  good  systems,  which,  it  was 
feared,  would  otherwise  fiJl  to  pieces ;  for  the  sake  of 
supporting  the  faith  of  the  multitude  from  the  fear  lest 
they  should  fall  away  to  rival  sects,  or  lest  the  enemy 
should  come  and  take  away  their  place  and  nation,  false 
argimients  have  been  used  in  support  of  religious  truth, 
false  miracles  promulgated  or  tolerated,  &lse  readings 
in  the  sacred  text  defended.  And  so  the  faith  of  man- 
kind has  been  undermined  by  the  very  means  intended 
to  jflreserve  it  The  whole  subsequent  history  is  a  record 
of  the  mode  by  which,  with  the  best  intentions,  a  church 
and  nation  may  be  corrupted 


LECTURE  XXX. 

THE  HOUSE  OP  OMRL 
ELUAH. 

The  revolution  that  planted  the  house  of  Omri  on  the 
throne  can  be  traced  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness £rom  its  resemblance  to  that  by  which  the 
«une  dy^a^ty  ^  itself  overthro^ 

For  the  space  of  no  less  than  twenty-seven  years,  there 
had  continued  one  of  those  long  sieges  that  have  made 
the  cities  of  Philistia  famous.  Ashdod  was  afterwards 
besieged  by  Psammeticus  for  exactly  the  same  period, 
as  was  now  the  case  with  Gibbethon.^  The  camp  before 
Gibbethon,  as  aft;erwards  that  at  Bamoth-gilead,  became 
as  it  were  a  separate  power  in  the  state.  It  was  there 
that  Baasha  had  surprised  and  murdered  Nadab,  and 
extirpated  the  whole  of  the  royal  family  of  Jeroboam. 
He  himself  had  risen  fix^m  the  ranks, — "from  the  dust," 
—  and  a  new  Prophetic  glory  hung  for  a  moment  over 
his  path.  But  he  too  adopted  the  policy  of  the  dynasty 
which  he  had  overthrown ;  and  for  this,  as  well  as  for 
his  cruelty  to  the  fallen  family,  the  signal  for  his  de- 
struction was  given  by  the  Prophet  Jehu. 

The  first  who  dealt  the  deadly  blow  was  not  the  one 
who  ultimately  succeeded.     The   cavalry  was 

BO  035. 

divided  into  two  portions,  —  one  apparently  at 

the  camp,  the  other  nearer  the  capital  of  Tirzah.*    It 

1  1  Kings  XV.  27  ;  xyL  15.  9  1  Kings  xvi.  9,  16. 
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was  over  this  body  that  the  first  conspirator  presided, 
Zimri,  possibly  the  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of 
Saul,*  attacked  the  King  in  a  drunken  revel  in  the 
house  of  the  chief  officer  of  his  court,  and  murdered 
him  and  the  whole  of  the  royal  family  before  assistance 
could  be  procured  from  the  army.* 

It  was  but  a  brief  victory.  The  rapid  vengeance  on 
Tb«  House  Zimrf  was  a  tcaditioQ  which  long  lingered  in 
B.  c.  981.  the  memory  of  the  royal  family  of  Israel.'  As 
soon  as  the  news  reached  the  camp,  the  true  successor 
to  the  house  of  Baasha  was  chosen  in  the  person  of 
Omri,  the  captain  of  the  host  Zimri  fled  into  the  isr 
terior,  perhaps  into  the  harem,  of  the  palace,  and  per- 
ished, Sardanapalus-like,  in  the  flames.^  His  usux]>a* 
tiou  had  lasted  only  for  a  week.  But  a  civil  war  broke 
out  on  his  death,  between  Omri  on  the  one  side  and 
two  brothera,  Tibni  and  Joram,^  on  the  othei:^  whick^ 
after  a  duration  of  four  years,  ended  in  the  triumph  of 
OmrL 

His  accession  to  the  throne  after  such  a  succession  of 
troubles  would  of  itself  have  been  an  epoch.  But  it 
was  significant  in  many  ways.  He  must  have  been 
Welf  remarkable,  from  the  emphatic  mamier  in  which 
his  name  is  used  as  the  founder^  of  his  family,  and  eveo 
of  the  monarchy  itself,  as  well  as  from  Hxe  one  incident 
which  is  recorded  of  him. 


1  1   Cbr.  viiL  86.      See  Lecture  Ahab,  is  called  the   **dat]^hter  of. 

XXI.  Omri;^   Bamaria    is  styled   in  the 

*  1  Kings  zvL  %  10;  Josettht*,  Assyriam  insoriptions  ^'tbe  house  dT 
AnU  viii.  IS,  ( i.  OBun»; "  md  even  Jeha»  tbedeslroyer 

3  2  Kings  ix.  81.  of  the  dynasty  of  Omri,  is  called  in 

<  1  Kiqgs  iLVi.   IS.    (See   EWafd,  the    same   documents    '*  the  son  of 

iii.  451.)  Ooiri.'*  (Rriwlitnon,  Mw  M&tatreki^ 

*  IMd.  %l,  2^  (I.XX.>  ii.  M4a)    The  ««  St<tnt«  of  Qvm^ 

*  Athaliah,    though    daughter    of  are  mentioned  by  Micah  (vi.  16). 
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As  ConsteniHKrB  Bftgacitj  is  ixed  bj  ids  dioice  of 
ConstaiitiBopky  bo  is  tkttk  of  Omn  b  j  bos  ehoiee  '^^^ 
0f  Samaria.  Sbc  jmlfis  fitna  Shecbem,  in  tbe  xm"^ 
same  weil-^atered  Talley,  hexe  opemng  into  a  wide 
kasm^  rises  mn  e^long  faiJJi^  with  steep  jet  accessible 
skie^  and  a^  kmg  level  top.  This  was  the  mountain  of 
Samaaia,  oi:^  aa  it  is  called  in  the  original,  l^dmeroo^  so 
named  after  its  owner  Sbemer,  who  there  lived  m  state, 
aend  who  sold  it  tO'  the  Eling  for  the  great  simi  of  two 
talents  of  mlver.  It  eomhined  in  a  union  not  elsewhere 
found  in  Palestine,  strength,  beautj,  and  fertiUtj.  It 
eommainded  a  &dl  view  of  tibe  sea  aoid  the  plain  of 
ShiiEon  on  the  one  band,  and  of  tibe  vale  of  Shechem  on 
the  other.  The  town  ^  sloped  down  from  the  smnmit  of 
tifae  bill;  «  broad  wall  with  a  teixaced  top  '  rasi  round  it. 
Outside  iiie  gntes  Hved  a  ocSoi^  ^  of  nn&appy  lepers, 
SDcb  as  are  still  to  be  se^i  under  tibe  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
tn  front  of  the  gaftes  was  a  wide  open  apaoe  or  thresh* 
ing-fio«nr,^  whece  the  Kisi^  of  Samaria  sat  on  great  occa- 
sions. The  inferior  houses  were  built  of  white  brick, 
with  rafters  af  sycamore ;  the  grander  of  hewn  stone 
and  cedar.^  It  «tood  amidst  a  circle  of  hiUiE^*  command- 
mg  a  view  ef  ito  streets  and  slopes^  itself  the  crown  and 
glory  oftifie  whole  sceneJ  Its  soft  rounded  dslong  pUt- 
form  wae^  as  iit  were,  a  vast  kisnrious  couch,  in  whdeh 
its  BoUes  osBted  securely,  ^  propped  and  cushioned  up 
"^  on  both  sides,  as  in  Idie  cherished  corner  of  a  rich 
**tMva3L''  * 

It  was  tibe  only  great  city  of  Palestine  created  by  the 

1  2  Kingi  Ti.  88.      See  Lecture    name  remained  after  the  original  use 
HXXIfL  p.  845.  had  departed, 

i  S  EhifftyL  2«,  80.  »  Lniafa  ix.a,  10. 

8  Ibid.  vii.  8.  *  Amos  iii.  9. 

4  1  Kings  xxii<    1.    ,  Possibly  the        7  Isaiah  ^xvin.  t. 

8  Amos  iii.  12  (Dr.  PuMgr's  iwt^. 
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sovereigns.  All  the  others  had  been  already  consecrated 
by  Patriarchal  tradition,  or  previous  possession.  But 
Samaria  was  the  choice  of  Omri  alone.  He  indeed  gave 
to  the  city  which  he  had  built  the  name  of  its  former 
owner,  but  its  especial  connection  with  himself  as  its 
founder  is  proved  by  the  designation  which,  it  seems, 
Samaria  bears  in  Assyrian  inscriptions,  —  BeihrKhtmiri, 
—  ^  The  House,  or  Palace,  of  Omrl"  ^ 

With  this  change  of  capital,  a  new  era  opened  on 
^h,i,^  Israel,  which  was  continued  on  the  accession  of 
B.  a  010.  Omri's  son  Ahab.  New  cities  were  built  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.^  Two  especially  are 
named,  both  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  situa- 
tion. One  was  rather  a  revival,  than  a  creation.  It 
was  in  the  days  of  Ahab  that  a  daring  architect  of 
Bethel,  named  Hiel,  ventured  to  raise  Jericho 
from  its  ruins,  in  defiance  of  the  curse  of 
Joshua,  which  received  its  fulfilment  in  the  death  of  the 
architect's  eldest  son  at  the  beginning,  and  youngest  son 
at  the  completion,  of  his  design.*  The  other  was  a  new 
royal  residence,  erected  by  Ahab,  at  Jezreel, 
although  not  superseding  his  father's  choice  of 
Samaria.  It  was  planted  on  a  gentle  eminence,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  rich  plain, — "the  seed  or  sowing-place 
"of  Grod," — from  whence,  doubtless,  it  derived  its 
name ;  commanding  the  view  of  Carmel  on  the  west> 
and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  east  Towards  this 
side,  a  high  tower  stood,  commanding  the  eastern  ap- 
proach.*  The  palace  was  built  close  on  the  city  wall, 
above  the  gateway,  and  the  windows  of  the  seraglio 
looked  out  to  the  public  street  immediately  within  the 
gate.*    Within  its  walls,  or  forming  a  conspicuous  part 

1  Rawlinson,    Bampt,  *LecU   106 ;        ^  \  Kings  ^lvi.  34. 
Herod,  i.  465,  7.  4  2  Kings  ix.  1 7. 

*  1  Kings  xxii.  89.  ft  Ibid.  30,  81. 
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of  the  royal  residence,  was  a  palace  built  wholly  or  in 
part  of  ivory,^  a  proof  that  the  commerce  of  Solomon, 
by  which  elephants'  tusks  were  brought  from  India,  had 
not  yet  ceased ;  and  an  example  of  architecture  that 
apparently  spread  .to  the  dwellings  of  the  Israelite  aris- 
tocracy.' 

In  accordance  with  this  growth  in  arts  and  luxury, 
Ahab  is  the  first  of  the  northern  kings  who  appears  to 
have  practised  polygamy.'  But  over  his  harem 
presided  a  Queen  who  has  thrown  all  her  lesser 
rivals  into  the  shade.  For  the  first  time  the  chief  wife 
of  an  Israelite  king  was  one  of  the  old  accursed  Ca- 
naanite  race.  A  new  dynasty  now  sat  on  the  Tyrian 
throne,  founded  by  Eth-baaL  He  had,  according  to  the 
Phoenician  records,  gained  the  crown  by  the  murder  of 
his  brother,  and  he  ^united  to  the  royal  dignity  his 
former  office  of  High  Priest  of  Ashtaroth.*  The  daugh- 
ter of  Eth-baal  was  Jezebel,  a  name  of  dreadful  import 
to  Israelitish  ears,  though  in  later  ages  it  has  reappeared 
under  the  innocent  form  of  Isabella. 

The  marriage  of  Ahab  with  this  princess  wa^  one  of 
those  tummg-points  in  the  history  of  families  where  a 
new  influence  runs  like  poison  through  aU  ite  branches, 
and  transforms  it  into  another  being.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured by  a  German  critic  that  the  45th  Psalm, 
usually  applied  to  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  was  really  written  for  the  mar- 
riage of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  The  common  opinion  has 
quite  enough  in  its  favor  to  render  needless  an  appli- 
cation so  oflensive  to  our  modem  notions.  Yet  there 
are  expressions  which  suit  this  event  better  than  any 

I  1  Kings  xxii.  89.  ^  Joeephas,   Ant.  vm.  IS,  §  1  ;  c. 

3  Amos  iii.  15  ;  vi.  4.  Apian,  i.  18. 

3  "  Thy  wives,"   1  Kings  xx.   6 ; 
ftlio  the  seventy  sons,  2  Kings  x.  7. 
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ottier, — *  the  m>ry  palaces/'  ^  the  daughter  of  Tyre^  — 
«fid  tke  absence  of  any  allusions  to  Jerusalem.  And 
there  may  have  been  at  the  time  no  more  of  eril  omen 
to  overcast  the  hopes  of  the  Psahnist^  than  in  the  mar- 
riage-feast of  Solomon,  or  than  in  the  alliance  of  David 
with  Hiram.  But  the  cloud  soon  began  to  gather. 
Jezebel  was  a  woman  in  whom,  with  the  reckless  and 
Bcentious  habits  of  an  Oriental  queen,  were  united 
the  fiercest  and  sternest  qualities  inherent  in  the  old 
Semitic  race.  Her  husband,  in  whom  generous  and 
gentle  feelings  were  not  wanting,  was  yet  of  a  weak 
and  yielding  character,  which  soon  made  him  a  tool  in 
her  hands.  Even  after  his  death,  through  the  reigns 
of  his  sons,  her  presiding  spirit  was  the  evil  genius  of 
the  dynasty.  Through  her  daughter  Athaliah  —  a 
daughter  worthy  of  iJie  mo  then  —  her  influence  ex- 
tended to  the  rival  kingdom.  The  wild  license  of  her 
life  and  the  magical  fascination  of  her  arts  or  her 
character,  became  a  proverb  in  the  nation.^  Round  her 
and  from  her,  in  diflerent  degrees  of  nearness,  is  evolved 
the  awful  drama  of  the  most  eventful  crisis  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  Israelite  history. 

The  first  indication  of  her  influence  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Phoenician  worship  on  a  grand  scale  in 
the  court  of  Ahab.  To  some  extent  this  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  depravation  of  the  public 
worship  of  Jehovah,  by  Jeroboam ;  which  seems  imder 
Omri  to  have  taken  a  more  directly  idolatrous  turn.' 
But  still  the  change  from  a  symbolical  worship  of  the 
One  True  God,  with  the  innocent  rites  of  sacrifice  and 
prayer,  to  the  cruel  and  licentious  worship  of  the  Phoe- 
nician divinities,  was  a  prodigious  step  downwards,  and 
left  traces  in  northern  Palestine  which  no  subsequent 

i  2  Kings  ix.  22.  <  1  Kings  zvi.  26,  26. 
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nformtkimmm  wme  able  ^tirelj  to  ^blHoiwto.  Tn% 
•Metiimes  were  establiEAied  ;  one  fbr  ea/dk  of  t^  ^reat 
I^aeiiiciaii  dekies,  at  ^a^  of  the  two  new  capitals  of 
ike  kingdon.  The  sanctuary  f>f  Ashtarotb,  with  its 
Iiee«i0t6med  grove^  was  under  Jezebel's  special  sanetioii, 
M  4be  palace  of  JesreeL  Foiir  irandred  priests  tnr 
p4[^e|)dMts  miliistered  to  it^  and  were  supported  at  ber 
taUeJ  A  still  more  remarkable  sanctuary  was  dedi- 
oated  to  Baal,  oh  tine  hitt  of  Samaria.  It  was  of  a  skse 
8«iffieieiit  to  contam  i^  the  worshippers  of  Beai^  that 
the  northem  kingdom  could  ftimish.  Four  hundred 
and  fifty  prophets  frequented  ti  in  the  inteiior  was 
a  kind  of  inner  fastness  or  adytum,  in  which  w^^ 
seated  or  raised  en  piUcurs  the  figures  carved  in  wood^ 
ef  the  IHiQeniciMi  deities  as  they  were  seen,  in  v^on, 
centuries  later,  by  Jezebel's  feUow-countryman,  Hanni^ 
hal,  in  the  sanctuary  ^f  Gades.  In  ihe  centiv)  was  Baal, 
the  Sun-god ;  around  him  were  the  inferior  ^ivinities.^ 
In  front  of  ittt  temple^  stood  en  a  stone  piUar  the 
figure  of  Baal  alone.^ 

As  fhr  as  tlui  point  <if  the  history,  the  effect  of  the 
heathen  worship  was  not  greater  than  it  had  been  in 
Jenffialem.  But  there  soon  appeared  to  be  a  more 
energetic  spirit  at  work  than  had  ever  come  forth  from 
the  palace  of  Sdomon  or  Rehoboam.  Now  arose  the 
first  o(  a  long  series  oi  fike  events  in  ecclesiastical  hir 
toty  — the  first  Great  Psrsscution — the  first  xi^Pew 
persecution  on  a  large  scale,  which  the  Church  •*****■* 

1  1  Kings  XYiiL  19 ;  xvi  88.  '  2  Kings  x.  2«, 

*  Ibid.  xvi.  82 ;  xviii.  19,  22.    For  *  Compare  the  inscriptioot  »t  Biui' 

llie  mame  ^Baal''  was  often  sabsti-  bee,  ia  Robinson,  BW.  Re9,  Si   609 

tuted  in  Israelite  phraseology  tbe  eon*  521 ;  an4  tlie  vkkm  of  Ba»aaSd  w^ 

temptuons  bosheth,  or  '*  shame."   This  Livy,  xxL  22. 

teemi  to  have  been  the  text  ii9Uowed  ^  %  Kiags  x.  27 ;  iiw2. 

VX  the  LXX.  (xviii.  19). 
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had  witnessed  in  any  shapp.  The  extermination  of 
the  Canaanites,  however  bloody,  and  unlike  the  spirit 
of  Christian  thnes,  had  yet  been  in  the  heat  of  war 
and  victory.  Those  who  remained  in  the  land  were 
unmolested  in  their  religious  worship,  as  they  were  in 
their  tenure  of  property  and  of  office.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  heathen  Jezebel  to  exemplify  the  principle 
of  persecution  in  its  most  direct  form.  To  her,  and 
not  to  Moses  or  Joshua,  the  bitter  intolerance  of  mod- 
em times  must  look  back  as  its  legitimate  ancestress. 
The  first  begmnings  of  the  persecution  are  not 
recorded.  A  chasm  occurs  m  the  sacred  narrative, 
which  must  have  contained  the  story,  only  known  to 
us  through  subsequent  allusions,  —  how  the  persecutors 
passed  fi:om  hill  to  hill,  destroying  the  many  altars 
which  rose,  as  in  the  south,  so  in  the  north  of  Palestine, 
to  the  One  True  Grod  —  how  the  Prophets,  who  had 
hitherto  held  their  own  in  Israel,  were  hunted  down 
as  the  chief  enemies  of  the  new  religion.^  Now  began 
those  hidings  in  caves  and  dens  of  the  earth,  —  the 
numerous  caverns  of  the  limestone  rocks  of  Palestine, 

—  the  precursors  of  the  history  of  the  Catacombs  and 
the  Covenantera  A  hundred  fugitives  might  have 
been  seen,  broken,  up  into  two  companies,  guided  by 
the  friendly  hand  of  the  chief  minister  of  Ahab's 
courts  —  the  Sebastian  of  this  Jewish  Diocletian,  —  and 
hid  in  spacious  caverns,  probably  amongst  the  clefts 
of  CarmeL* 

It  might  have  seemed  as  i^  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 

—  down  to  this  time  a  refuge  "from  the  idolatrous  court 
of  Judah,  —  the  last  remnants  of  the  true  religion  were 
to   perisL     But  the  blessing  which    had   been    pro- 

1  1  Kings  xwii.  4, 18,  82 ;  xjx.  10,        ^  1  Kings  xviiL  18;  compare  Amot 
14 ;  2  Kings  ix.  7  ix.  8. 
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nonnced  on  the  new  kingdom  was  still  mightier  thttH 
its  accompanying  curse. 

It  was  at  this  crisis,  that  there  appeared  the  very 
ehief  of  the  Prophets.  ^  Alone,  alone,  alone,^ 
*— so  thrice  over  is  the  word  emphatically 
repeated,'  —  the  loftiest^  sternest  spirit  of  the  IVne 
Faith  raised  up  face  to  fiice  with  the  proudest  and 
fiercest  spirit  of  the  old  Asiatic  Paganism,  against 
Jesebel  rose  up  £3ijah^  the  Tishbite. 

He  stood  alone  against  JezebeL  He  stands  alone 
In  many  senses  amongst  the  Prophets.  Nursed  in 
the  bosom  of  Israel,  the  Prophetical  portion,  if  one 
may  so  say,  of  the  chosen  People,  vindicating  the  true 
religion  Ttora  the  nearest  danger  of  overthrow,  setting 
at  defiance  by  invisible  power  the  whole  forces  of  the 
Israelite  kingdom,  he  reached  a  height  equal  to  that 
of  Moses  and  Samuel,  in  the  traditions  of  hL<9  country. 
He  was  the  Prophet^  fiwr  whose  return  in  later  yeard 
his  countrymen  have  looked  with  most  eager  hope^ 
The  last  Prophet  of  the  Old  Dispensation  clung  to  this 
consolation  in  the  decline  of  the  State.  ^  In  the  Gos- 
pel history  we  find  this  expectation  constantly  excited 
in  each  successive  appearance  of  a  new  Prophet^  It 
Di^as  a  fixed  belief  of  the  Jews  that  he  had  appeared 
again  and  again,  aa  ati  Arabian  merchant,  to  wise  and 
good  Rabbis  at  their  prayers  or  on  their  journeys.  A 
seat  is  stiU  placed  ibr.him  to  superintend  the  ciix^um- 
cision  of  the  Jewish  children.  Passover  after  passover^ 
the  Jews  of  our  own  day  place  the  paschal  cup  on  the 
table,  and  set  the  door  wide  open,  believing  that  that 
is  the  moment  when  Elijah  will  reappear.     When  goods 

I  1  Kings  xviii.  22 1  xix.  10»  14.  4  Matt  xi.  U;  xvi.  14;  Lake  19, 

'  His  full  name  is  Elijaho.  S ;  John  i.  21,  25,  &c 

'  Malachi  iv.  6. 

TOL.   u.  21 
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«re  found  and  no  owner  <K>mes,  when  difficulties  arise 
and  no  solution  appears^  the  answer  is^  ^  Put  them  by 
« till  Elijah  comes." 

He  appears  to  have  given  the  whole  order  a  new 
impulse^  both  in  form  and  spirit^  such  as  it  had  not  had 
since  the  death  of  Samuel  The  companies  of  the 
Prophets  now  reappear,  bound  by  a  still  closer  con- 
nection with  Elijah  than  they  had  been  with  SamueL 
Then  they  were  ^^  companies,  bands,  of  Prophets,"  now 
they  are  "  sons,  children,  of  the  Prophets ; "  and  Elijah 
first,  and  Elisha  afterwards,  appeared  as  the  "  Father,'* 
the  **  Abbot,"  the  "  Father  m  God  "  of  the  whole  com- 
munity.^  Hia  mission  was,  however,  not  to  be  the 
revealer  of  a  new  truth,  but  the  champion  of  the  old 
forgotten  law.  He  was  not  so  much  a  Prophetic 
teacher  as  the  Precursor  of  Prophetic  teachers.  Ab 
his  likeness  in  the  Christian  era  came  to  prepare  the 
way  for  One  greater  than  himself,  so  Elijah  came  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  close  succession  of  Prophets 
who,  for  the  next  hundred  years,  sustained  both  Israel 
and  Judah  by  hopes  and  promises  before  unknown.  As 
of  Luther,  so  of  Elijah,  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  a 
Reformer,  and  not  a  Theologian.  He  wrote,  he  pre- 
dicted, he  taught,  almost  nothing.  He  is  to  be  valued, 
not  for  what  he  said,  but  for  what  he  did ;  not  because 
he  created,  but  because  he  destroyed. 

For  this,  his  especial  mission,  his  life  and  appearance 
especially  qualified  him.  Of  all  the  Prophets,  he  is  the 
one  who  is  most  removed  from  modem  times,  from 
Christian  civilization.  There  is  a  wildness,  an  isolation, 
a  roughness  about  him,  contrasting  forcibly  even  with 
the  mild  beneficence  of  his  immediate  successor  Elisha, 
still  more  with  the  bright  serenity  of  Isaiah,  and  the 

1  See  Keil  on  8  Kings  iL  18. 
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plaintiye  tenderness  of  Jeremiah,  but  most  of  all  with 
the  patience  and  loving-kindness  of  the  Gospel  Kound 
his  picture  in  the  Churches  of  Eastern  Christians  at  the 
present  day  are  placed  by  a  natural  association  the 
decapitated^  heads  of  their  enemies.  Abdallah  Pasha^ 
the  fierce  lord  of  Acre,  almost  died  of  terror,  from  a 
vision  in  which  he  believed  himself  to  have  seen  Elijah 
sitting  on  the  top  of  CarmeL  It  is  the  likeness  of  his 
stem  seclusion  which  is  reproduced  in  John  the  Baptist, 
and  which  in  him  is  always  contrasted  with  the  social, 
gentle  character  of  Christ  He,  like  the  Baptist,  ^  came 
"neither  eating  nor  drinking."  He,  like  the  disciples 
of  John,  "fasted  oft."^  He  was  the  original  type  of 
the  hermit,  the  monk,  the  Puritan.  The  barefooted 
Order  of  Carmelites,  not  indeed  by  historical  but  by 
spiritual  descent,  may  well  claim  him  as  their  founder. 
But  he  is  not  the  type  of  ordinary  Christians.  Although 
"  among  them  that  were  born  of  woman "  in  old  time 
"  there  were  none  greater  than  "  he  and  his  representa- 
tives, yet  "notwithstanding,  the  least  in  the  kingdom 
"  of  Heaven  is  greater  than  he  and  they." '  When  the 
two  Apostles,  appealed  to  the  example  of  Elijah,  "  to 
"  call  down  fire  from  heaven,"  He  to  whom  they  spoke 
turned  away  with  indignation  from  the  remembrance 
of  this  act,  even  of  the  greatest  of  his  Prophetic  pred- 
ecessors. "  He  rebuked  them."  He  went  even  further, 
and  is  recorded  to  have  said,  "  Ye  know  not  what  spirit 
"ye  are  of"*  The  Spanish  Inquisitors  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury* quoted  the  act  of  Elijah  and  the  appeal  of  the 

1  R^nan,  Vie  de  Jdaus,  96.  ling  a  doctrine,  compel  us  to  quote 

9  Matt  ix.  14,  15;  xi.  18,  19.  this  conclusion  of  our  Lord's  address 

3  Ibid.  zi.  11.  with  some  reserve. 

4  Luke  ix.  55,  56.    The  variations  ^  Prescott,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^ 
if  the  MSS.,  perhaps  from  the  hesi-  L  880. 

tation  of  tlie  copyists  to  admit  so  start- 
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00^  of  Zebedee  as  a  justification  of  their  own  crueltiea 
«W  they  said,  « fire  is  the  natural  punishment  of 
^  heretica"  They  forgot^  or  they  knew  not^  that  the 
act  of  Elijah  was  repudiated  forever  by  One  to  whom 
he  was  but  the  distant  forerunner. 

Suddenly,  Elijah  appears  before  us  in  the  narrative^ 
as  he  appeared  in  his  lifetime  before  Ahab  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  Suddenly  he  appears,  like  Melchizedec, 
and  suddenly  he  disappears,  ^without  fitther,  without 
^  mother,  without  descent,  haying  neither  beginning  of 
^  days,  nor  end  of  life.''  Not  unnaturally  did  the  ancient 
Babbis  believe  him  to  be  the  fiery  Phinehas  returned  to 
earth,  or  an  angel  hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
world.  Not  lumaturally  have  the  Mussulman  traditions 
confounded  hun  with  the  mysterious  being, ""  The  Im- 
mortal One  *•  (El  Elhudr),  the  Eternal  Wanderer,  who 
appears,  ever  and  anon,  to  set  right  tiie  wrongs  of  earth, 
and  repeat  the  experience  of  ages  past  Not  unnatu- 
rally did  the  medisBval  alchemists  and  magicians  strive 
to  trace  up  their  dark  arts  to  Elijah  the  Tishbitc,  the 
Father  of  Alchemy.  The  other  Prophets  —  Mows, 
Samuel,  Elisha,  Isaiah — were  constantly  before  the  eyes 
of  their  countrymen.  But  Elijah  they  saw  only  by  par- 
tial and  momentary  glimpses.  He  belonged  to  no 
special  place.  The  very  name  of  his  birthplace  is  dls* 
puted.  ^  There  was  no  nation  or  kingdom  "  to  which 
Ahab  had  not  sent  to  find  him  —  ^^but  behold,  they 
^  found  him  not"  As  soon  as  he  was  seen,  ^'  the  breath 
^of  the  Lord  carried  him  away,  whither  they  knew 
"  not"  He  was  as  if  constantly  in  the  hand  of  God.  "As 
'Hhe  Lord  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,"  was  his  habitual 
expression,  —  a  slave  constantly  waiting  to  do  his  mas- 
ter's bidding.^    For  an  instant  he  was  to  be  seen  here 

1  1  Kings  xvii.  1 ;  xviii.  15.  Comp.  1  Kiiigi  x.  S. 
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and  there  at  Bpots  fkr  apart ;  Bometimes  in  the  ratine 
of  the  Cherith  in  the  Jordan  valley,  sometimes  in  the 
foiests  of  CSarmel ;  now  on  the  sesHshore  of  Zidon,  at 
Zarephath;  now  in  the  wilderness  of  Horeb,  in  the 
distant  south ;  dien  &r  off  on  his  way  to  the  north- 
ern Damascus;  then  on  the  top  of  some  lonely  height 
on  the  way  to  Ekron ;  then  imatehed  away,  ^  on  some 
"mountain  or  some  valley**  in  the  desert  of  the  Jor- 
dan. He  was  in  his  lifetime,  what  he  still  is  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Eastern  Church,  the  Prophet  of  the 
mountains.^ 

Wherever  might  be  the  exact  •  spot  of  his  birth,  he 
was  **  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead.*'  He  was  the  greatest 
representative  of  the  tribes  fix)m  beyond  the  Jordan. 
Their  wild  and  secluded  character  is  his  no  less.  Wan- 
dering, as  we  have  seen,  over  the  hills  of  Palestine,  with 
no  rest  or  fixed  habitation, — fleet  as  the  wind,  when  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him,  and  he  ran  before  the 
chariot  of  Ahab  from  Carmel  to  Jezreel,  —  he  was  like 
the  heroes  of  his  own  tribe  in  Gad,  in  David's  life,  who 
swam  the  Jordan  in  floodtime,  ^  whose  faces  were  as  the 
^  faces  of  lions,  and  whose  feet  were  swift  as  tiie  roes 
"  upon  the  mountains ; "  like  the  Bedouins  from  the 
same  region  at  the  present  day,  who  run  with  unwea- 
ried feet  by  the  side  of  the  traveller's  camel,  and  whose 
strange  forms  are  seen  for  a  moment  behind  rock  or 
tree,  in  city  or  field,  and  then  vanish  again  into  their 
native  wilderness.  And  such  as  they  are,  such  was  he 
also  in  his  outward  appearance.    Long  shaggy  hair 

1  Mar  Elyas  (Lord  Elijah)  ban  more  than  a  nnstaken  reading  of 
common  name  all  through  the  levant  "  the  inhattttant^."  See  Mr.  Grove  on 
f>r  prominent  and  sacred  eminences  Elijah  and  Tishbitb  in  Diet,  of 
(Clark's  Peloponnesus,  p.  190).  BOU. 

<  It  is  doubtful  whether  '*  l^hbite  ** 
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flowed  over  his  back ;  ^  and  a  large '  rough  mantle  of 
sheepskm,^  fastened  around  his  loins  by  a  girdle  of  hide.^ 
was  his  only  covering.  This  mantle,  the  special  token 
of  his  power,  at  times  he  would  strip  o£^  and  roll  up 
like  a  staff  in  his  hand ;  at  other  times  wrap  his  &ce 
in  it* 

These  characteristics  of  the  Arab  life  were  dignified 
but  not  destroyed  by  his  high  Prophetic  mission.  And 
the  fact  that  this  mission  was  intrusted  not  to  a  dweller 
in  royal  city  or  Prophetic  school,  but  to  a  genuine  child 
of  the  deserts  and  forests  of  Gilead,  is  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  the  dispensations  of  Providence  in  other 
times.  So  the  Unity  of  God  was  asserted  of  old  by  the 
wandering  chief  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees ;  by  the  Ara- 
bian shepherd  at  Sinai ;  and  (without  offence,  it  may  be 
added)  by  another  Arabian  shepherd,  in  later  ages,  at 
Mecca  and  Medina.  So,  in  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Elijah,  came  John  the  son  of  Zechariah  in  the  same 
wilderness  whence  Elijah  came,  and  whence  he  finally 
disappeared,  sustained  by  the  wild  and  scanty  fare  of  the 
desert,  clothed  in  a  like  rough  and  scanty  garb,  calling 
the  nation  to  repentance  by  the  same  strange  appear^ 
aiice,  and  by  the  same  simple  preaching.  So,  in  later 
times,  the  anchorites  of  li^ypt,  and  of  Russia,  have  come 
forth  from  their  solitudes  with  a  startling  effect,  which 
nothing  else  could  have  produced,  to  call  kings  and 
nations  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt,  and  of  their  duty  to 
God  and  man. 


1  Chrysoetom  calls  bim  (as  he  does 
St  Paul)  TpiirtixvC'-  three  cubits  high. 

<  Adderetht  "ample,"  only  used 
besides  in  Gen.  xxv.  25;  Josh.  vii. 
21,  24  ;  Jon.  iii.  6  ;  Zech.  xi.  8 ;  xiiL 
4.     See  Mantlb  in  Diet  of  Bible. 

3  LXX.  (oi^Tfi.  A  fragment  of  it 
b  said  to  be  treasured  up  at  Ovieda 


4  2  Kings  i.  8 ;  comp.  Mark  i.  3. 
"  Elijah  was  evidently  the  type  of  the 
modem  dervishes,  who  allow  their 
hair  to  grow  any  length,  and  wind  a 
leathern  girdle  round  their  loins** 
(Morier,  MS.  notes). 

5  1  Kings  xix.  18;  2  Kings.  iL  8 
(Heb.). 
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Such  a  Prophet  was  naturally  marked  out  for  the  ex- 
tremest  hatred  of  the  Court  of  Samaria.  Emissaries 
were  sent  out  to  search  for  him  even  beyond  the  limits 
of  Palestine.  If  he  could  not  be  found,  vengeance  was 
wreaked  ^  on  the  spot  which  was  supposed  to  have  con- 
cealed him.  But  at  last  the  persecution  itself  was 
stayed  by  a  visitation  such  as  in  all  times  of  the  world 
has  in  mercy  checked  even  the  violence  of  fanaticism. 

For  three  years  an  unusual  drought  fell  upon  Pales- 
tine. For  a  year,  at  leasts  it  extended  also  to  ^^^ 
Phoenicia.*  To  our  minds,  the  word  hardly  ^^"^^ 
conveys  an  adequate  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  visita- 
tion. But  to  Eastern  and  Southern  nations,  where  life 
and  water  go  always  together,  where  vegetation  gathers 
round  the  slightest  particle  of  moisture,  and  dies  the 
moment  that  it  is  withdrawn ;  where  the  scanty  verdure 
of  spring  fades,  like  melting  snow,  before  the  burning 
heat  of  summer  —  the  withholding  of  rain  is  the  with- 
holding of  pleasure,  of  sustenance,  of  life  itself;  the 
springs  are  dried  up,  the  brooks  and  rivers  become  beds 
of  stone,  the  trees  wither,  the  grass  vanishes,  *^the 
^heaven  that  is  over  thee  becomes  brass,  and  the  earth 
^  that  is  under  thee  is  as  iron."  Such  a  visitation  was 
exactly  the  crisis  for  a  True  Prophet  to  make  himself 
heard.  We  see  him  in  a  twofold  aspect;  first  as  an  in- 
dividual stifferer,  then  as  a  pubUc  champion  of  God,  and 
instructor  of  the  nation. 

The  first  story  shows  us  the  pathetic,  gentle  recollec- 
tions which  mingled  with  the  national  traditions  ^he  che- 
even  of  this  sternest  of  the  Prophets.     In  the  ^^^ 
green   thickets  which  gathered   round  the  yet  unex- 


1  1  Kings  xTiii.  10  (LXX.).  Menander,  in  Josephus  (Ant,  yiii.  IS, 

«  nnd.    zviL     15    (Heb.) ;     and    §  3). 
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liMiflted  waters  in  tibe  bed  o£  the  CSieritV  tKe  Profyhet 
first  hid  himselE  To  hin^  as  to  the  Prophets  of  the 
Jordan  valley  generaUj^  the  leafy  covert  of  the  fbrest 
was  &o  unusual  reAige.  l%ither,  we  are  told^  night  and 
morning  oame  the  ravens*  that  fiequented  that  one 
green  spot^  ^  the  young  ravens ''  of  Palestine  that  cry  to 
God — ^  the  ravens  **  whom  Grod  feedetfa,  ^'  thoxigh  tiiey 
"neither  sow  nor  reap"  — and  laid  their  portion  of 
bread  and  flesh  at  break  of  day^  and  at  fall  of  evening, 
by  the  side  of  the  gudiing  stream ;  and  of  the  fi^esh 
waters  of  that  gudiing  stoeam  he  druik,  and  his  life  was 
preserved. 

But  the  drought  advanoed,  and  the  pools  in  the  waters 
The  widov  .course  were  dried  up,  and  the  trees  withered 
pbttii.  on  its  bankS)  and  Hbe  fowls  of  the  air  ceajsed  to 
flock  to  their  branches;  "and  the  word  of  the  Lokb 
^  came  unto  him,  saying,  Arise,  get  thee  to  Zarephath, 
"  which  belongeth  to  Zidon.*'  It  was  far  away  that  he 
had  to  go,  -^  beyond  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
over  tl^  hills  of  Lebanon,  down  into  the  maritime  plain, 
to  the  spot  whence,  in  Gentile  fiibles,  fiuropa  was  carried 
off  to  give  her  name  and  power  to  the  isles  of  the  West 
The  fresh  streams  of  Lebanon  would  retain  their  life- 
giving  power  after  the  scantier  springs  of  Palestine  had 
been  dried  up.  But  there  also  the  drought  had  reached. 
We  leaam  from  heathen  records,'  tiiat  the  famine  was 
long  remembered  in  Phoenicia,  and  that  solemn  prayers 

1  The  situation  of  the  Cherith  \»  Utter  {Sjfna  and  PaUstine^  ii,  309) 

uncertmn.     The  expression  **  before  ^ell  describes  what  the  Cherith  must 

the  Jordan,"  and  the  connection  with  have  been,  wherever  it  was. 

Elijah,  pcnnt  to  the  ewt  of  the  river*  >  For  the  whole  of  this  subject,  set 

Dr.  Robinson,  however,  seeks  to  iden-  the  treatise,  **  Elias  corvorum  convic* 

tify  it  with  the  Wady  Kelt,  and  Mr.  tor,**  in  Critici  Sacri. 

Van  de  Ydde  with  the  Wadjr  Fasael  '  Meaander«  in  JoMphut,  AtU.  ivL 

wi  the  west     The  account  of  the  IS,  §  2. 
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were  offered  up  in  the  temples  of  Astarte  by  Ethbaal, 
king  of  Tyre^  for  the  descent  of  rain  upon  the  earth. 
In  the  village  of  Zarephath,  overlooking  the  plain  and 
the  sea,  dwelt  a  widow,  of  the  same  race^  and  religion  as 
Ethbaal  and  Jezebel  She  had  come  out  of  the  gate  of 
the  town  to  gather  sticks,  as  she  thought,  for  her  last 
meal ;  and,  as  she  gathered  them,  she  heard  the  voice  of 
one  faint  and  weaiy  with  thirst  and  long  travel,- 
^  Fetch  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water  in  a  vessel,  that  I 
^  may  drink."  She  saw  and  tiumed,  and  once  again  he 
asked,  ^  Bring  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  morsel  of  bread  in 
"^  thine  hand."  '  It  was  one  of  Oiose  sudden  recognitions 
of  unknown  kindred  souls,  one  of  those  cross-purposes 
of  Providence,  which  come  in  with  a  peculiar  charm  to 
checker  the  commonplace  course  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  Phoenician  mother  knew  not  what  great  destinies 
lay  in  the  hand  of  that  gaunt  figure  at  the  city  gate, 
worn  with  travel,  and  famine,  and  drought;  she  obeyed 
only  the  natural  instinct  of  humanity,  she  listened  to 
his  cry,  as  that  of  one  who  suffered  as  she  was  suffering, 
she  saw  in  him  only  at  most  the  Prophet  of  a  hostile 
tribe.  But  she  saved  in  him  the  deliverer  of  herself  and 
her  son.  There  was  a  rebound  of  unexpected  benefits 
such  as  sometimes  even  in  the  prose  of  common  life 
equals  the  poetic  justice  of  an  ideal  world.  It  may  be 
that  this  incident  is  the  baais  of  the  sacred  blessing  of 
the  Prophet  of  Prophets  on  those  who,  even  by  "  a  cup 
"  of  cold  water,"  ^^  receiving  a  Prophet  in  the  name  of  a 
"  Prophet,  shall  receive  a  Prophet's  reward."  •  But  He 
makes  a  more  direct  comment  on  the  whole  story,  which 
brings  out  a  loftier  and  more  striking  peculiarity: 
*^  There  were  many  widows  in  Israel  in  the  days  of 

I  She  EAjSf  *«Th7  God,"  1  Kings        >  1  Kings  zvii.  9-16. 
zm  12.  '  Matt  z.  41, 42. 
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^  EKjfli,  but  to  none  of  tlmn  wm  EKgah  semt^  saTO  to 
^Zarephath,  a  city  of  ZWon  *  ^  He  wImmio  Hfe  was  to  be 
employed  in  protesting  i^inst  the  ftke  wonAHp  of  Tyre 
and  Zidon  was  now  to  have  his  life  pres^ved  by  one 
who  was  herself  a  slaTe  of  that  felse  worship.  It  seems 
like  a  foretaste  of  Oospel  times  that  tins  one  gleam  of 
a  gentler  light  shotM  be  shed  over  the  be^ning  €»f 
his  fierce  and  stonny  course;  that  we  should  see  tlie 
Prophet  of  Israel  and  the  woman  of  Zid(m  dwelling 
peaceably  tmder  the  same  roo^  and  sharing  together 
the  last  remains  of  her  scanty  sustenance ;  she  ^ving 
food  and  dielter  to  the  enemy  of  her  country's  gods,  and 
he  creating  and  supporting  the  scanty  &ith  of  the  good 
heathen.  It  was  a  prelude  to  the  scene  which^  many 
generations  later,  took  place  new  that  very  spot^  when 
a  greater  than  !E3i|ah  overstepped  for  once  the  limits  of 
the  Holy  Land,  and  passed  into  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and 
Zidon,  and  met  the  S3rro-Phoenician  woman  of  the  same 
accursed  race,  and  blessed  her  fidth,  and  toM  her  that  it 
should  be  even  as  she  would.'  It  is  a  likeness  of  the 
way  in  whi^  dist^ress  and  danger  msk%  strange  bed- 
fellows, bring  together  those  who  are  most  unlike.  The 
horrors  of  famine,  the  shadow  of  tiie  death4>ed,  are  the 
Divine  conciliators  of  the  deadliest  feuds.  In  the  history 
of  the  Church,  no  less  than  of  the  mdividual  soul,  man's 
necessity  is  God's  opportunity  for  healing  the  widest 
differences.  These  reconcilements  may  be  but  for  the 
moment ;  the  iron  grasp  which  has  been  forced  open  by 
those  sudden  efforts,  closes  again.  Yet  the  grasp  be- 
comes less  tenacious.  The  end  of  the  golden  wedge 
has  made  itself  felt  It  was  a  true  feeling  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  if  it  were  not  a  true  tradition,  which  saw  in  the 
restoration  of  the  widow's  son  to  life  a  pledge  of  the 

1  Luke  iv.  25,  26.  •  Matt  xv.  22-28 ;  Bfark  viL  M-<Ml 
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ftiture  thst  wm  to  arise  out  of  tbis  dooUe  aot  of  tolera> 
tion.  In  this  boy  (so  later  ages  delighted  to  brieve  ^) 
was  recovered  the  first  Piropliet  of  the  Crenifle  world, 
Jonah,  ihe  son  of  Amittai ;  repaying,  in  his  mission  of 
mercy  and  pity  to  the  Assyrian  Nineveh,  the  mercy  and 
pity  winch  his  mother  had  shown  to  the  Israelite  wan- 
derer. 

The  drought  still  advanced  Tlie  third  year  was 
now  arrived;  and  (as  usually  Ukes  place  in  Beustera 
countries,  when  the  calamity  reaches  its  highest  pitch) 
the  King  himself  set  forth,  with  his  chief  minister,  to 
seek  for  such  patches  of  vegetatkm  as  could  be  ^und 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  royal  stables.  At  kurt  the 
mysterious  Prophet,  whom  each  had  desired  to  see  for 
so  long,  appeared  suddenly  before  them.  **  Behold, 
^  Elijah !  ^  wafi  the  message  which  the  faithful  Obadii^ 
was  to  take  back  to  Ahab,  —  two  awful  words,  which 
he  thrice  repeats,  before  he  can  be  induced  to  return.* 
"  Art  thou  my  lord  Elijah  ?  *•  was  the  reverential  salute 
of  the  minister.  ^  Art  thou  the  troubler  of  Israel  ? " 
was  the  angry  question  of  the  King.  But  it  was  an 
anger  that  soon  sunk  into  awe.  Face  to  foce  at  last 
they  met,  the  Prophet  and  the  King.  In  that  hour  of 
extreme  despair,  the  voice  of  Elijah  sounded  with  an 
authority  which  it  had  never  had  before.  The  drought, 
we  are  told,  had  beien  threatened  by  him.  It  was  then, 
doubtless,  as  it  still  is,  the  belief  of  Eastern  countries, 
that  seers  and  saints  have  the  power  of  withholdmg 
or  giving  rain.  In  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai,  the 
Arabs  believe  that  there  is  a  book,  by  the  opening  or 
shutting  of  which  the  monks  can  disperse  or  retain  the 
rain  of  the  peninsula.    The  persecuting  King  became 

^  Jerome,  Pre/,  ad  Jonam.    See        *  1  Kings  zviii.  8, 11,  14. 
becture  XXXIII. 
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a  passive  instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  persecuted 
Prophet  An  assembly  such  as  that  which  is  described 
in  the  book  of  Joe^  was  summoned  to  a  sanctuary, 
now  first  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  History,  though  it 
evidently  had  long  existed,  and  has  never  since  entirely 
The  meet-  lost  its  sauctity.  Canuel  was  the  peculiar 
mei.  ^  haunt  of  Elijah.  On  its  eastern  summit,  com- 
manding the  last  view  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
the  first  view  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  just 
where  the  glades  of  forest  —  ihe  "  excellency,"  whence 
it  derives  its  name  —  sink  into  the  \j\sub1  bareness  of 
the  hills  of  Manasseh,  a  rock  is  still  shown  bearing  the 
name  of  Maharrakah,  —  *^  the  sacrifice."  On  this  rock 
stood  an  altar  of  Jehovah,^  which  had,  in  all  probability, 
been  destroyed  in  the  recent  persecution :  on  this  same 
spot,  probably,  long  afterwards,  Vespasian  sacrificed, 
when  commanding  the  Roman  armies  in  Palestine;  and 
to  this  the  Druzes  still  come  in  yearly  pilgrimage. 
Close  beneath,  in  an  upland  plain,  roimd  a  well*  of 
perennial  water,  which,  from  its  shady  and  elevated 
situation,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  effect  of  the 
drought,  were  ranged  on  the  one  side  the  King  and 
people,  with  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal 
dressed  in  their  splendid  vestments  ;*  and  on  the  other 
side  the  one  solitary  figure  of  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord, 
in  his  rough  sheepskin  cloak.  In  the  distance,  and  on 
its  commanding  position,  overlooking  the  whole  vaUey, 
rose  the  stately  city  of  Jezreel,  with  Ahab's  palace 
and  Jezebel's  temple  embosomed  in  its  sacred  grove. 
Immediately  under  their  feet  spread  far  and  wide  that 
noble  plain,  the  battle-field  of  Sacred  History,  the  plain 

1  Joel  Sii.  2,  14.  3  Josephus  (Ant.  viii.  13,  §  5). 

9  1  Kings  xviii.  SO.    "  He  repaired        ^  Compare  2  Kings  x.  28. 
the  altar  of  Jehovah  which  had  been 
broken  down." 
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of  Megiddo  or  Jezreel ;  with  the  torrent  Kishon,  pass- 
ingy  as  its  name  implies,  in  countless  windings,  through 
the  level  valley;  that  *^ ancient  stream,"  on  whose 
banks  had  perished  the  host  of  Sisera,^and  the  host 
of  Midian,"  before  the  army  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 
before  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon.  In 
such  a  scene,  with  such  recollections  of  the  past,  were 
the  people  of  Israel  gathered  for  a  conflict  as  momen- 
toui^  as  any  which  had  taken  place  in  the  plain  beneath. 

It  was  the  early  morning.  There  was  a  deep  silence 
over  the  whole  multitude,  when  the  Prophet  made 
his  appeal  to  them.     "  They  answered  him  not  a  word.** 

Every  incident  that  follows,  well  known  through  the 
sacred  music  into  which  it  has  been  woven,  enhances 
the  contrast  between  the  True  and  the  False,  in  this 
grand  ordeal  On  the  one  side  is  the  exact  picture  of 
Oriental  fanaticism,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  in 
Eastern  religions.  As  the  Mussulman  Dervishes  work 
themselves,  into  a  frenzy  by  the  invocation  of  "  Allah ! 
Allah ! "  until  the  words  themselves  are  lost  in  inarticu- 
late gasps ;  as  Eastern  Christians  will  recite  the  "  Kyrie 
eleison,"  the  "Gospidi  Pomilou,"  in  a  hundred-fold 
repetition;  as  the  pilgrims  round  the  Church  of  St 
John  at  Samaria  formerly,  and  round  the  Chapel  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  now,  race,  and  run,  and  tumble, 
in  order  to  bring  down  the  Divine  Fire  into  the  midst 
of  them^  —  so  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of 
Baal  (for  the  prophets  of  Ashtaroth  seem  to  have 
shrunk  from  the  contest)  performed  their  wild  dances 
round  their  altar,  or  upon  it,  springing  up,  or  sinking 
down,  with  the  fantastic  gestures  which  Orientals  alone 
can  command,  as  if  by  an  internal  mechanism,  and 
w^reaming  with  that  sustained  energy  which   believes 

1  Sinai  and  Palestine,  Chap.  xiv. 
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HuA  k  will  b€  keard  from  its  i&uck  speaking — firom 
mom  till  nooB^  ^^  J3d«r  t<«,  0  ^flo^  ^^  <<^"  ^  larger 
spirit  of  Chrbtiaa  isfiigkt^  or  Ckristian  compassion, 
either  peroeives  under  tiiese  desperate  forms  of  su- 
perstition some  eli^Dents  of  a  nobler  faith,  or  else  is 
oppressed^  even  to  tears  of  pity^  by  the  thought  of  this 
dark  abyss  of  hnsoan  corruption.  But  there  is  a  ludi- 
crous side,  on  which^  in  thi&  instance,  the  Biblical  nar- 
rative fixes  our  attention,  in  one  of  those  bursts  of 
laugkter,  which  form  rare  exceptions  in  the  Hebrew 
aimals,  and  which  when  they  do  occur  need  special 
Eiflmii*t  Botice.  There  is^  for  the  moment,  a  savage 
'^^y-  humor,  a  bitmg  sa^C4»sm,  in  the  tone  of  El^ah, 
which  forma  an  exception  alike  to  the  general  humanity 
of  the  New  Testament  said  the  general  seriousness  of 
the  Old.  He  bad  already,  in  addressing  the  assembled 
people,  placed  before  iheva  in  one  sharp  truculent  4)ues^ 
tioA  the  likeness,  it  might  almost  be  said  the  caricature^ 
of  dieir  stumblk^g,  hesitating  gait :  ^  How  long  are  you 
^  to  halt  and  tottei^^  first  on  one  knee,  and  then  on  tiie 
^  other  ?  J£  Jehovah  be  your  God^  walk  straight  after 
^  Him ;  if  Baal,  walk  straight  after  him ! "  It  was  the 
very  action  and  gesture,  represented  in  the  grotesque 
dances,^  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  another,  round 
the  Pagan  altacs.  And  now  the  ridicule  grows  keener 
and  stronger.  It  is  nooi^  when  gods  and  men  under 
that  burning  sun  may  be  theught  to  have  withdrawn 
to  rest  And  ^  Elijah  the  Tishbite  "^  (so  he  is  described 
in  his  fidl  human  personality)  cannot  restrain  himself 
and  cheers  Uiem  on,  —  ^  Cry  with  a  loud  voice,  louder 
^  and  louder  yet,  for  he  is  a  god ;  for  he  has  his  head 

1  1   Kings   xviii.    21    (Heb.   and        >  1  Kings  xviiL   26  (Heb.).    Sea 
LXX.).     See  Ewald,  iii.  492.  Thenins. 

«  Uiid.  27  (LXX.). 
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^fuH)  ftod  IB  too  hosy  to  hetat  ywir  prajor;  or  per* 
'^diaiiee  ht  hem  \m  stomaeh^  fttH^  and  bm  gooe  aeide 
^  into  retiremeitt ;  or  pepehaooe  in  tike  lieat  of  the  day 
^  he  18  9uAeef^  and  mort  b#  a/wakened"  The  prophets 
of  Baal  took  Elijah  at  hid  word*  Like  the  Dervi^es^ 
who  eat  ghuMi^  0^e  liviiig  snakes  wi^  their  te^h, 
throw  tiieiiigeii^  pr#stoftto  fee  tiieir  moymted  chief  to 
ride  over  tkem;  like  ihe  Co^baotiaa  priests  of 
Cybele ;  like  the  Fakirs  of  India,  —  they  now,  in  their 
firenzied  state,  tossed  to  and  fro  the  swords  and  hnees 
whieh  i^tmed  par4  «f  their  iMtas4ic  wwsUp^  and 
gaebed  ^emsd^es  ^aotid  each  other,  till  they  were 
smeared  with  blood ;  and  mingled  vrii^  their  loud  yeMs 
to  the  aSent  aod  ste^mg  divinity  &aee  ravii^  which 
fenned  ^s»  dadL  aide  oi  ancient  prophecy.^  The  nud^ 
diQT  heat  i»  nom  pMsed ;  the  altar  still  roBiaiins  un- 
touched ;  ^e¥en  fiwnd,,  if  tliere  were  fraud,  has  be^ft 
nnaucoess&l^  Adad  now  comes  the  oontcaet  <^  ^ke 
ealmnesa  afld  tmn^uiHi^  of  the  true  Prephet.  El^ah 
bade  ^e  hortite  prophets^  stand  aloo^  and  caUed  the 
people  round  hka.  He  was  standing  aiatdst  the  vwbb 
ei  the  ancient  altar.  With  Ins  own  hands  he  gaAeeed 
twelve  stones  from  its  fragments.  The  sacred  charactor 
of  the  aBK)rtfaem  kingdom,  as  representing  the  twelve 
tribes  of  ^Israel,"  the  ancient  Patriarchal  larael,  was 
not  fergetton.  These  twelve  sacred  blocks  were  piled 
up;  the  saiarifice  didy  prepared;  the  wator  bioij^ht 
from  &e  adjacent  welL  And  then  as  Uie  hour  o£  the 
evening  sacrifice  drew  near,  and  as  the  sun  b^gan  to 

1  So  may  he  kept  up  the  play  on  the  fire  died  of  the  snflbcatioii.   Eph- 

the  esrioQi  words  ^  nndstaek  (ver.  rem  Syt.  Coinim.  ad  loo. ;  Cbrg«wtoi»« 

27),  untranslatable  into  English.  (See  in  Petrum  Apost.  et  Etiam  Propk.  L 

Tlienrns  on  the  passage.)  766. 

t  An  old  tradition  maiBtaiMd  that  >  1  Kings  xtiTi.  SO  OJEX.). 
a  man  pnt  inside  the  altar  to  kindle 
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descend  towards  the  western  sea^  with  no  frantic  gesticii 
lation  or  vain  reiteration,  he  sent  up  into  the  evening 
Elijah's  heaven*  four  short  cries  to  the  God  of  his 
^^^'  fathers:  —  ^Jehovah,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
^  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  hear  me : 

^  Jehovah  :  hear  me  this  day  in  fire,  and  let  all  this 
^  people  know  that  Thou  art  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel. 
"  and  I  am  Thy  servant,  and  through  Thee  I  have  done 
^  all  these  things. 

"  Hear  me,  0  Jehovah  : 

*^Hear  me,  and  let  this  people  know  that  ITum^ 
^  Jehovah,  art  the  God,  and  that  Thau  hast  turned  their 
"  hearts  back  again."  ^ 

On  the  open  mountain-top  (this  is  the  effect  of  the 
sacred  narrative),  and  to  the  few  words  needing  not 
more  than  a  few  seconds  to  utter,  the  answer  came 
which  had  been  denied  to  the  vast  concourse  of 
prophets,  to  their  many  hours  of  eager  application  and^ 
self-inflicted  torture.  It  was  the  difierence  between  the 
vain  and  unmeaning  superstition  of  &natics,  ^  which 
"  availeth  nothing,"  and  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of 
one  righteous  man,*  **  which  availeth  much."  **Then 
"  fell  fire  from  Jehovah  from  heaven."* 

There  is  an  exultant  triumph  in  the  words  in  which 
The  sacri-  the  sacrcd  historian  describes  the  completeness 
*^  of  the  conflagration.     The  fragments  of  the  ox 

on  the  summit  of  the  altar  first  disappear;  then  the  pile 
^of  wood,  heaped  fh)m  the  forests  of  Carmei ;  next  the 
very  stones  of  the  altar  crumble  in  the  flames ;  then 
the  dust  of  the  earth  that  had  been  thrown  out  of  the 
trench ;  and  lastly,  the  water  in  the  deep  trench  round 

1  dawSottoev  et(  T^  vCoavcv,   1    Kings        3  James  v.  16. 
Kviii.  86  (LXX.).  4  1  Kings  xviii.  S8  (LXX.). 

'  1  Kings  xviii.  87  (LXX.)* 
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the  altar  is  licked  up  by  the  fiery  tongues,  and  leaireB 
the  whole  place  bare.  The  altar  itself  had  been  an 
emblem  "  of  the  tribes  of  the  sons  of  Israel"  Its 
onvelopment  in  this  celestial  fire  was  an  emblem  no 
less  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  kingdom,  —  a  token 
that  ^'  the  Ood  of  Israel  had  turned  their  heart  back 
^  again."  So  for  the  moment  it  seemed  ^^  Jehovah, 
**«?  is  God!  Jehovah,  he  is  God!"  was  the  imiversal 
cry ;  as  if,  turning  (by  a  slight  inversion)  the  name  of 
the  Prophet  himself  into  a  war-cry,  "  Eli-Jah-hu,"  — 
^  Jify.  God,  He  %g  Jehovah.''  Before  him  the  whole  midti- 
tude  lay  prostrate  on  the  mountain-side.  He  was  now 
the  ruler  of  the  nation.  His  word '  was  law.  ^he  masn- 
In  that  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  "  the  wheel  *^ 
^  had  come  full  cycle  round."  The  perseputors'^  became 
the  victims.  The  prophets  of  Baal  were  seised ;  they 
were  swept  away  by  Uie  wild  multitude.  Elijah  himr 
self  led  them  down  the  moimtain-slopes  to  the  gorge 
of  the  Kishon.  As  Fhinehas,  as  Samuel,  before  him,  so 
Elijah  now  took  upon  himself  the  dreadful  office  <»f 
executioner.  Sword'  in  hand  he  stood  over  the  unresist, 
ing  prophets,  and  in  one  swift  and  terrible  daughtw 
they  fell  by  the  sacred  stream.^  The  name  of  the  "  Hill 
of  the  Priests  "  possibly  commemorates  their  end. 

On  the  peaceful  top  of  the  mountain  ih^  sacnficiai 
feast  was  spread,  and  to  this,  at  Elijah's  bidding, 
the  King  went  up ;  for  already  in  the  Prophet's 
inward  ear  there  was  ^  the  sound  of  the  tread  of  rain.'' ' 
At  "the  top  of  the  mountain,"  but  on  a  lower  declivityj* 
El^'ah  bent  himself  down,  with  his  head,  in  the  Oriental 
attitude  of  a[itire  abstou^tion,  placed  between  his  knees ; 

1  1  Kings  xviii.  40 ;  xix.  1.  3  1  Kings  zviii.  41  (LXX.). 

*  For  t^  general  principle  of  tUs        ^  This  appears  from  the  words  **  go 
act,  see  Liectare  XI.  up  "  in  xyiii.  48,  44. 

TOL.  II.  22 
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whilst  his  attendant  boy  mounted  to  the  highest  point  of 
all,  whence,  over  the  western  ridge,  there  is  a  wide  view 
of  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  sun 
must  have  been  now  gone  down.  But  the  cloudless  sky 
would  be  lit  up  by  the  long  bright  glow  which  succeeds 
an  Eastern  simset  Seven  times  the  youthful  watcher 
ascended  and  looked ;  and  seven  times  ^^  there  was  noth- 
"  ing."  The  sky  was  still  clear ;  the  sea  was  still  calm. 
At  last  out  of  the  far  horizon  there  arose  a  little  cloud, 
the  first  that  for  days  and  months  had  passed  across  the 
heavens ;  and  it  grew  in  tlie  deepening  shades  of  even- 
ing, and  quickly  the  whole  sky  was  overcast,  and  the 
forests  of  Carmel  shook  in  the  welcome  sound  of  those 
mighty  winds  which  in  Eastern  regions  precede  a  coming 
tempest.  Each  from  his  separate  height,  the  King  and 
the  Prophet  descended.  The  cry  of  the  boy  fjx)m  his 
mountain  watch  ^  had  hardly  been  uttered  when  the 
storm  broke  upon  the  plain ;  and  the  torrent  of  Kishon 
began  to  swell  The  King  had  not  a  moment  to  lose  lest 
he  should  be  unable  to  reach  JeaareeL  He  mounted  his 
chariot  at  the  foot  of  the  hilL  And  Elijah  was  touched 
as  by  a  supporting  hand ;  and  he  snatched  up  his  stream- 
ing mantle  and  twisted  it  round  his  loins,  and,  amidst  the 
rushing  storm  with  which  the  night  closed  in,  he  out- 
stripped even  the  speed  of  the  royal  horses,  and  "  ran 
"before  the  chariot"  —  as  the  Bedouins  of  his  native 
Gilead  would  still  run,  with  inexhaustible  strength  —  to 
the  entrance  of  Jezreel,  distant,  though  visible,  fh)m  the 
scene  of  his  triumph. 

The  story  of  Elijah,  like  the  story  of  Athanasius,  is 
full  of  sudden  reverses.  The  prophets  of  Baal  were  de- 
stroyed ;  Ahab  was  cowed.  But  the  ruling  spirit  of  the 
hierarchy  and  of  the  kingdom  remained   undaunted ; 

1  1  Kings  xviii.   44   (Heb.).     See  Thenitu. 
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Jezebel  was  not  dismayed.  With  one  of  those  tremen- 
dous vows  whidi  mark  the  history  of  the  Semitic  race, 
both  within  and  without  the  Jewish  pale,  —  the  vow  of 
Jephthah,  the  vow  of  Saul,  the  vow  of  Hannibal,  —  she 
sent  a  messenger  to  Elijah,  saying,  ^As  surely  as  thou 
^  art  Elijah,  and  I  am  Jezebel,  so  may  God  do  to  me,  and 
"  more  also,  if  I  make  not  thy  life  to-morrow,  about  this 
"  time,  as  the  life  of  one  of  them."  ^ 

The  Prophet  who  had  confronted  Ahab  and  the 
national  assembly  trembled^  before  the  implacable 
Queen.  It  was  the  crisis  of  his  life.  One  only  out  of 
that  vast  multitude  remained  fitithful  to  him,  —  the 
Zidonian  boy  of  Zarephath,  as  Jewish  tradition  believed, 
the  future  Jonah.  With  this  child  as  his  sole  compan- 
ion, he  left  the  border  of  Israel,  and  entered  —  so  far  as 
we  know  for  the  first  and  only  time  —  the  fjx>ntier  of 
the  rival  kingdom.  But  he  halted  not  there,  pughtto 
Only  an  apocryphal  tradition  points  out  the  ^^^^^ 
mark  of  his  sleeping  form,  on  a  rock  half-way  between 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem.^  He  reached  the  limit  of 
the  Holy  Land.  ^At  Beersheba*  he  left  his  attendant 
youth,  and  thence  plunged  into  the  desert.  Under  a 
solitary  *  flowering  broom  of  the  desert^  he  lay  down  to 
die.  ^It  is  enough;  now,  0  Jehovah,  take  away  my 
"  life ;  for  /  am  not  better  than  my  fathers."  It  is  the 
desponding  cry  of  many  a  gallant  spirit^  in  the  day  of 
disappointment  and  desertion.  But,  once  and  again,  an 
unknown  messenger,'  or  an  angeUc  visitant^  gave  him 
sustenance  and  comfort ;  and  ^  in  the  strength  of  that 

^  1  Kings  xix.  2  (LXX.).  that  the  narrative  is  fh>m  an  Israel  e 

*  Ibid.  S  (LXX.).  historian. 

*  See  Elijah,  in  Diet,  of  Bibie,  L  ^  ^  One  retem-tree'*  (1  Kings  xix. 
528,  note.  4,  5,  Heb.). 

^  The  addition   "  which  bulongeth        ^  1  Kings  xix.  5,  7 ;  Heb.  maleac^ 
to  Jodah  "  seems  almost  to  indicate    a  messenger,  and  hence  an  angel ; 

LXX.  Tif . 
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^meftt  he  went  forty  days  and  forty  nights  •*  across  the 
platform  of  the  Sinaitic  desert^  tin  he  came  ^to  the 
*^ttimint  of  God,  to  Hoireb/'  It  is  the  only  time,  since 
the  days  of  Moses,  that  the  course  of  the  Baci^ 
History  brings  ns  back  to  those  sacred  solitudes.  Of 
pilgrims,  if  any  there  were,  to  those  early  haunts  of 
Israel,  Elijah's  name  alone  has  come  down  to  us.  In 
^^the  cave  "  (so  it  is  called,  whether  from  its  being  the 
usual  resort,  or  from  the  fame  of  this  single  visit) — in 
the  cave,  well-known  then,  though  uncertain  now,  Elijah 
passed  the  night^  There  is  nothing  to  confirm,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  contradict,  the  belief  that  it  may 
have  been  in  that  secluded  basin,  which  has  been  long 
pointed  out  as  the  spot^  beneath  the  summit  of  what  is 
called  *  the  Mount  c(  Moses."  One  tall  cypress  ^^tands 
in  the  centre  of  the  little  upland  plain.  A  ruined 
chapel  covere  the  rock  on  which  the  Prophet  is  believed 
to  have  rested,  on  the  slope  of  the  hilL  A  well  and 
tank,  ascribed  to  hnn,  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  basin. 
The  granite  rocks  enclose  it  on  every  side,  as  though  it 
were  a  natural  sanctuary.  No  scene  could  be  more 
Suitable  for  the  vision  which  Mlows.  It  was,  if  not  the 
first  Frophetio  call  to  Elijah,  the  first  Prophetic  mani- 
festation to  him  of  the  Divine  Will  and  the  Divine 
Nature.  It  was  a  marked  crisis  not  only  in  his  own  life, 
but  in  the  history  of  the  whole  Prophetic  Dispensation. 
He  is  drawn  out  by  the  warning,  like  that  which 
Vision  of  came  to  Moses  on  the  same  spot^  and  stands  on 
Horeb.  |.jjg  mountain-side,  expecting  the  «igns  of  the 
Divine  Presence.  He  listened;  and  there  came  the 
sound  of  a  rushing  hurricane,  which  biu^t  through  the 
mountain  wall  and  rolled  down  the  granite  rocks  in 
massive  fragments  round  him.  "  But  Jehovah  was  not 
^in  the  wind."     He  stood  firm  on  his  feet,  expecting  it 

1  1  Kinii^B  xix.  9  (Ueb.).    See  Ewald. 
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agam;  and  ^mder  hk  feet  tbie.  solid  mountoan  ehook^ 
with  tba  ihook  q£  a  mig]M3[7  earthquake.  ^  But  Jshovae 
^  was  not  in  ihe  earthquake;"  He  looked  out  en  the  hills 
as  ikey  rase  before  him  in  the  darkness  of  the  night ; 
and  thej  flamed  with  flashes  of  fire,  ae  in  the  days  of 
Mosea  ^  But  Jehoyah  was  not  in  the  fire  "  And  then^ 
in  the  deep  stillness  of  tihe  desert  air -^unbroken  by 
fidling  stream^  or  note  of  bird,  or  trao^  of  beast^  or  ery 
ef  man  --^  <»me  the  whisper,  of  a  voice  as  of  a  gentle 
breath  ^  •«—  of  a  votee  so  small  that  rt  was  almost  like 
silence.  Then  he  knew  that  the  moment  waa  coma 
He  drew,  as  waa  his  wont,  hia  rough  mantle  over  his 
bead ;  he  wrapt  his  fiice  in  its  ample  loldfi ;  he  came  out 
from  the  sheltering  rock,  and  stood  bweath  the  cave  to 
receive  the  Divine  commimicationa. 

They  blended  with  the  vision ;  one  cannot  be  undeis 
9tood  without  the  other.  They  both  alike  contain  the 
special  massage  to  El^ah,  and  tJie  universal  message  to 
the  Universal  Church.  Eadi  ia  marked  and  explained 
by  the  Divine  question  and  the  kimian  answer,  twice 
repeated:  ^What  doest  thou  beire,  El^ah:  thou,  the 
^  Prophet  of  Israal^  heire  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  ?  "  — ' 
*I  have  been  very  jealous  for  Jehovah,  the  God  of  hosts: 
"because  the  children  of  Israel  have  forsakeu  Thy 
*^  covenant^  thrown  dowB  Thine  altars,  and  slain  Thy 
•^  prophets  with  the  sword ;  and  I,  even  I  only,  am  left ; 
"  and  they  seek  my  M%  td  take  it  away."  He  thinks 
that  the  best  boon  that  he  can  oxk  is  that  his  life  should 
be  taken  away.  It  is  a  failure,  a  mistake;  he  is  not 
better  than  his  &th^rs.  Such  is  the  complaint  of  EUjab, 
which  carries  with  it  the  ciMsapkdnt  of  many  a  devout 
heart  and  gifted  mind,  when  the  world  haa  turned 
against  them,  when  their  words  and  deeds  have  been 
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misinterpreted,  when  they  have  struggled  in  vain 
against  the  wickedness,  the  folly,  the  stupidity  of  man- 
kind. But  the  answer  to  them  is  contained  in  the 
blessing  on  independence.  It  is  the  blessing  on  Ath- 
anasius  against  the  world ;  it  is  the  encouragement  to 
the  angel  Abdiel,  —  "Amongst  the  faithless,  faithM 
-only  he."  Resistance  to  evfl,  even  in  the  desert  soU- 
tude,  is  a  new  starting-point  of  life.  He  has  still  a  task 
before  him.  "  Go,  return  on  thy  way  to  the  wilderness 
"of  Damascus."  He  is  to  go  on  through  good  report 
and  evU ;  though  his  own  heart  fail  him,  and  hundreds 
fall  away. '  When  he  comes,  he  is  to  anoint  Gentile  and 
Hebrew,  King  and  Prophet  His  work  is  not  over ;  it 
has  but  just  begun.  In  the  three  names,  Hazael,  Jehu, 
Elisha,  is  contained  the  history  of  the  next  generation 
'of  Israel. 

But  the  vision  reaches  beyond  his  own  immediate 
horizon.  It  discloses  to  him  the  true  relations  of  a 
Prophet  to  the  world  and  to  the  Church.  The  Queen 
with  fire  and  sword,  the  splendid  temples  of  Jezreel  and 
Samaria,  the  whole  nation  gone  astray  after  her,  seemed 
to  be  on  one  side ;  and  the  solitary  Prophet,  in  the  soli- 
tary wilderness,  on  the  other  side.  So  it  seemed ;  but 
so  it  was  not  The  wind,  the  earthquake,  and  the  fire 
might  pass  over  him.  But  God  was  not  in  them.  Nor 
was  He  in  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  State  or 
Church  of  Israel.  Deep  down  in  the  heart  of  the  nation, 
in  the  caves  of  Carmel,  unknown  to  Mm,  unknown  to 
each  other,  are  seven  thousand,  who  had  not,  by  word 
or  deed,  acknowledged  the  power  of  BaaL  In  them  God 
was  still  present  In  them  was  the  first  announcement 
of  the  doctrine,  often  repeated  by  later  Prophets,  of  an 
**  Israel  within  Israel,"  —  of  a  remnant  *  of  good  which 

I  See  Lecture  XXXVIU. 
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embraced  the  true  hope  of  the  ftiture.  It  is  the  pro- 
found Evangelical  truth,  then  first  beginning  to  dawn 
upon  the  earth,  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the 
nation  and  the  individual,  between  the  outward  di- 
visions of  secto  or  churches,  and  the  inward  divisions 
which  run  across  them, — good  in  the  midst  of  evil,  truth 
in  the  midst  of  error,  internal  invisible  agreement  amidst 
external  visible  dissension. 

It  is  further  a  revelation  to  Elijah,  not  only  concern- 
ing himself  and  the  world,  but  concerning  God  also. 
He  himself  had  shared  in  the  outward  manifestations  of 
Divine  favor  which  appear  to  mark  the  Old  Dispensa- 
tion,—  the  fire  on  Carmel,  the  storm  fjx)m  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  avenging  sword  on  the  banks  of  the  Kishon. 
These  signs  had  failed ;  and  he  was  now  told  that  in 
these  signs,  in  the  highest  sense,  God  was  not ;  not  in 
these,  but  in  the  still  small  gentle  whisper  of  conscience 
and  solitude  was  the  surest  token  that  God  was  near  to 
him.  Nay,  not  in  his  own  mission,  grand  and  gigantic 
as  it  was,  would  after-ages  so  clearly  discern  the  Divine 
Inspiration,  as  in  the  still  small  voice  of  justice  and  truth 
that  breathed  through  the  writings  of  the  later  Proph- 
ets, for  whom  he  only  prepared  the  way,  —  Hosea^ 
Amos,  Micah,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah.  Not  in  the  vengeance 
which  through  Hazael  and  Jehu  was  to  sweep  away  the 
House  of  Omri,  so  much  as  in  the  discerning  Love  which 
was  to  spare  the  seven  thousand ;  not  in  the  strong  east 
^nnd  that  parted  the  Bed  Sea,  or  the  fire  that  swept  ihe 
top  of  Sinai,  or  the  earthquake  that  shook  down  the 
walls  of  Jericho,  would  God  be  brought  so  near  to  man, 
as  in  the  still  small  voice  of  the  Child  at  Bethlehem,  as 
in  the  ministrations  of  Him  whose  cry  was  not  heard  in 
the  streets,  in  the  awful  stillness  of  the  Cross,  in  the 
never-filing  order  of  Providence,  in  the  silent  insensible 
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mflu^noe  of  good  deeds  and  good  words,  of  God  and  of 
man.  This  is  the  prediclive  element  of  Elijah's  prophet 
eies.  This  is  the  sign  that  the  history  of  the  Church 
had  made  a  vast  stride  since  the  days  of  Moses.  Here 
we  see,  in  an  irresistible  form,  the  true  unity  of  the 
Bible,  The  Saered  murative  rises  above  itself  to  a 
world  hidden  as  yet  fixwn  the  view  of  those  to  whom 
the  vision  was  revealed.  There  is  already  a  Gospel  of 
Elijah.  He,  the  Airiliest  removed  of  all  the  Prophets 
from  the  Evangelical  spirit  and  character,  has  yet  en- 
shrined in  the  heart  of  his  story  the  most  forcible  of  all 
protests  against  the  hardness  of  Judaism,  the  noblest 
anticipation  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  Christianity. 

From  this,  the  culminating  point  of  i3ijah's  life,  we  are 
carried  abruptly  to  the  renewal  of  his  personal  history 
and  his  relations  with  Ahab. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Sacred  History  that  the 
final  doom  of  the  dynasty  of  Omri  should  be  called 
forth,  not  by  its  idolatry,  not  by  its  persecution  of  the 
Prophets,  but  by  an  act  of  injustice  to  an  individual,  a 
private  citizen. 

On  the  eastern  slope  ^  of  the  hill  of  Jezreel,  immedi- 
ately outside  the  walls,  was  a  smooth  plot  of  groimd, 
which  Ahab,  in  his  desire  for  the  improvement  of  his 
favorite  residence,  wished  to  turn  into  a  garden  *  of 
i^abofh't  herbs  or  ^flowers.  But  it  belonged  to  Naboth, 
vineyard.  ^  JezrecUte  of  distinguished  birth,^  who  sturdily 
refused,  perhaps  with  something  of  a  religious  scruple, 
to  part  with  it  for  any  price  or  equivalent :  ^  Jehovah 
^  forbid  that  I  should  give  to  thee  the  inheritance  of  my 

1  Its  situation  is  fixed  by  2  Kings  into  **  Israelite,**  **  palace  "  into  thresli- 

ii.%   80-86,  compared   with   1  Kings  *^  ing^floor,^  and  omits  die  words  which 

xxi.  1, 19,  23.    The  LXX.  version  of  "^  was  in  Jezred." 
1  Kings  zxL   1    (in  both  Vat.  and        >  As  distinct  firom  a  park  of  trees* 
Alex.  MSS.)  changes  *<  Jezreelite  "        3  Joeephns,  Ant.  viiL  18,  §  8. 
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^  fathers.**  The  rights  of  an  Israelite  landowner  were 
not  to  be  despised.  The  land  had  descended  to  Naboth, 
possibly,  Irom  the  first  partition  of  the  tribes.  Omri, 
the  father  of  Ahab,  had  given  a  great  price  for  the  hill 
of  Samaria  to  its  owner  Shemer.  David  would  not  take 
the  threshing-floor  on  Moriah,  even  from  the  heathen 
Araunah,  without  a  pa3rment  The  refusal  brought  on 
a  peculiar  mood  of  sadness,^  described  on  two  occasions 
in  Ahab  and  in  no  one  else.  But  in  his  palace  there 
was  one  who  cared  nothing  for  the  scruples  which  tor- 
mented the  conscience  even  of  the  worst  of  the  Kings 
of  Israel  In  the  pride  of  her  conscious  superiority  to 
the  weaknesses  of  her  husband,  ^  Jezebel  came  to  him 
"  and  said,  Dost  thou  now  govern  *  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
^rael?  Arise,  and  eat  bread,  and  let  thine  heart  be 
*^  merry,  /  will  give  thee  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  the 
"  Jezreelite."  It  is  the  same  contrast  —  true  to  nature 
— that  we  know  so  well  in  j^Igisthus  and  Clytemnestra, 
in  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth,  where  the  feebler  reso- 
lution of  the  man  has  been  urged  to  the  last  crime  by 
the  bolder  and  more  relentless  spirit  of  the  woman. 
She  wrote  the  warrant  in  Ahab's  name ;  she  gave  the 
hint  to  the  chiefs  and  nobles  of  the  city.  An  assembly 
waa  called,  at  the  head  •  of  which  Naboth,  by  virtue  of 
his  high  position,  was  placed.  There,  against  him,  as  he 
SO  stood,  the  charge  of  treason  was  brought  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  Jewish  law.  The  two  or  three* 
necessary  witnesses  were  produced,  and  sate  before  him. 
The  sentence  waa  pronounced.    The  whole  femily  were 


1  "  Heavy  and  cUspleased,"  1  Kings    viii.  18,  §  8)  is  Uie  explanation  of 
xz.  43 ;  zxL  4.  Naboth  '*  was  set  on  bigh." 

<  TUHdi  paoAia  (LXX.).  «  Deut.  xvil  6 ;  six.  15.    Josepbnt 

3  This  (according  to  Josephos,  AnL    says  there  were  three  witnesses;  the 

Hebrew  and  LXX.  two. 
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tnyolyed  in  the  rain.  Naboih  and  his  sons^  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night^^  were  dragged  out  from  the  city. 
According  to  one  biblical  accoimt^^  the  capital  was  the 
scene ;  and  in  the  usual  fdace  of  execution  at  Samaria^ 
by  the  side  of  the  great  tank  or  pool  (here  as  at  He* 
bron  ^\  Naboih  and  his  sons  were  stoned ;  and  the  blood 
firom  their  mangled  remains  ran  down  into  ihe  reservoir, 
and  was  licked  up  on  the  broad  miu:'gin  of  stone  bj  the 
ravenous  dogs  which  infest  an  Eastern  capital,  and  by 
the  herds  of  swine  ^  which  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
Jewish  city.  ^Then  they  sent  to  Jezebel  sa3ring,  Naboth 
^  Ls  stoned  and  is  dead."  And  she  repeated  to  Ahab  all 
that  he  cared  to  hear:  ^Naboth  is  not  alive,  but  is 
^  dead."  The  narrative  wavers  in  its  account  of  his  re- 
ception of  the  tidings.  The  more  detailed  version  of 
the  Septuagint  tells  us  that,  immediately,  the  pang  of 
remorse  shot  through  his  heart.  ^  When  he  heard  that 
^  Naboth  was  dead,  he  rent  his  clothes  and  pot  on  sack- 
^  cloth."  But  this  was  for  the  first  moment  only.  Prom 
the  capital  of  Samaria,  as  it  would  seem,  he  rose  up,  nxkd 
went  down  the  steep  descent  which  leads  into  the  plain 
of  JezreeL  He  went  in  state,  in  his  royal  chariot  Be* 
hind  him,  probably  in  the  same  chariot,^  were  two  of 
the  great  officers  of  his  court ;  Bidkar,  and  one  whose 
name  afterwards  bore  a  dreadful  sound  to  the  House  (^ 
Ahab,  *-*-  Jehu,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat^  the  son  of 
Nimshl    And  now  they  neared  the  city  of  Jezreel;  and 

1  This  18  to  be  inferred  from  the  Jezreel  that  the  trial  took  place,  and 

w#rd  emeskf  '*  yestenught,"  used  in  S  the  exteiition  was  by  the  spring  of 

Kings  iz.  26.    See  DicL  of  the  Bible,  JezreeL      See    Lectures    XV.    and 

L  629,  note.  XXI. 

<  1  Kings  xxi.  19.  (LXX.)  »  6o  Josephos,  Ani.    ix.  6,  §   8, 

S  2  Sam.  iv.  12.  Ko&e^ftivoc  :  2  Kings  ix.  26,  tsemadim 

4  1  Kings  xxiL  88  (LXX.),  com-  (as  a  '*  yoke  *  iii  animals).      The 

pared  with  xxL  19.      According  to  LXX.  makes  them  in  separate  ohar- 

Josephns,  it  was  in  his  owa  city  of  iota,  M  rd  ^leby^. 
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now  ihe  green  terraces  appeared,  which  Ahab  at  laal 
might  call  his  own,  with  bo  obstinate  owner  to  urge 
against  him  the  claims  of  law  and  of  property;  and 
there  was  the  fatal  vine  jard,  the  vacant  plot  of  ground 
waiting  for  its  new  possessor.  There  is  a  soh^  i^  ^j,,^ 
tary  figure  standing  on  the  deserted  ground^  as  ^^  ^*^' 
though  the  dead  Naboth  had  risen  firc«H  his  bloody  grav9 
to  warn  off  the  King  from  bis  unlawful  gaina  It  is 
EUjah.  As  in  the  most  pathetic  of  Gredan  dranuui^  the 
^  imjust  sentence  has  no  sooner  been  pronounced  oh  the 
unfortunate  Antigone,  ihan  Tiresias  rises  up  to  pro- 
nounce the  curse  on  1^  l^eban  king,  so,  in  this  grander 
than  any  Grecian  tragedy,  the  well-known  Prophet  is 
there  to  utter  the  doom  of  the  Hbuse  of  Ahab.  He 
comes,  we  know  not  whence.  He  has  arisen ;  he  has 
come  down  at  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  meet  the  King, 
as  once  before,  in  this  second  crisis  of  his  hfe.  Few  and 
cAiort  were  the  words  which  fell  from  those  awful  lips ; 
and  they  are  variously  reported.  But  they  must  have 
fallen  like  thunderbolts  on  that  royal  company.  They 
were  never  forgotten.  Tears  afterwards,  long  after 
Ahab  and  Elijah  had  gone  to  their  account,  two  of  that 
same  group  found  themselves  once  again  on  that  same 
spot ;  and  a  king,  the  son  of  Ahab,  lay  dead  at  their 
feet ;  and  Jehu  turned  to  Bidkar  and  said,  ^  Bemember 
^how  that  thou  and  I  rode  behind  Ahab  his  fiither, 
^when  the  Lord  laid  this  burden  upon  him.  Surely 
^  yesternight  I  saw  the  blood  of  Naboth  and  the  Uood 
^  of  his  sons,  saith  Jehovah,  and  I  will  requite  thee  in 
^  this  plat,  saith  Jehovah."  ^  And  not  only  on  that  plat, 
but  wherever  the  House  of  Ahab  should  be  found,  and 
wherever  *  the  blood  of  Naboth  had  left  its  traces,  the 
decree  of  vengeance  was  pronounced ;  the  horizon  was 

1  2  Kings  ix.  26.  *  1  Kings  xxi.  19  (LXX). 
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darkened  with  the  visions  of  vultiures  glutting  on  the 
carcasses  of  ihe  dead,  and  the  packs  of  savage  dogs  feed- 
ing on  their  remains,  or  lapping  up  their  blood.  —  All 
these  threats  the  youthful  soldier  heard,  unconscious 
that  he  was  to  be  their  terrible  executioner.  But  it  was 
on  Ahab  himself  that  the  curse  fell  with  the  heaviest 
weight  He  burst  at  once  into  the  &miliar  cry,  ^  Hast 
"  thou  found  me,  0  mine  enemy  ?  **  The  Prophet  and 
the  Eling  parted,  to  meet  no  more.  But  the  King's  last 
act  was  an  act  of  penitence ;  on  every  anniversary  ^  of 
Naboth's  death  he  wore  the  Eastern  signs  of  mourning. 
And  the  Prophet's  words  were  words  of  mercy.  It  was 
as  if  the  revelation  of  ^  ihe  still  small  voice "  was  be- 
coming clearer  and  clearer.  For  in  the  heart  of  Ahab 
there  was  a  sense  of  better  things,  and  that  sense  is  re- 
cognized and  blessed. 

It  was  three  years  afterwards  that  the  first  part  of 
Elijah's  curse,  in  its  modified  form,  fell  on  ihe  royal 
house.  The  scene  is  given  at  length,  apparently  to 
bring  before  us  the  gradual  working-out  of  the  catas- 
trophe. The  Syrian  war,  which  forms  the  background 
of  ihe  whole  of  the  history  of  Omri's  dynasty,  fur- 
TbetttMk    nishes  the  occasion.     To  recover  the  fortress 

on  KfliDoth- 

GiieAd.  of  Ramoth-Gilead  is  the  object  of  the  bat- 
tle. The  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  are  united  for 
the  grand  efibrt  The  alliance  is  confirmed  by  the 
marriage  of  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  with 
Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat'  The  names  of  the 
two  royal  families  are  intermixed  for  the  first  time 
since  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms.  Jehoshaphat 
comes  down  in  state  to  Samaria.    A  grand  sacrificial 

&  1  Kings  xxi.  27  (LXX.). ''  Went        <  2  Kings  viiL  18,  26. 
ftofUy,**  is  probably  **  went  barefoot" 
(Josephns^. 
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feaat  for  him  and  his  suite  ^  is  prepared.  The  two 
^dngSy  an  unprecedented  sights  sit  side  by  side,  each  on 
his  throne,  in  full  pomp,^  in  the  wide  open  space  before 
the  gateway  of  Samaria.  Once  again,  though  in  a  less 
striking  form,  is  repeated  the  conflict  between  the  true 
and  &lse  prophesyings,  as  at  CarmeL  Four  hundred 
prophets  of  Baal,  yet  evidently  professing  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  and  Israelites,^  not  foreigners  —  all,  in  one 
mystic  chorus,  urged  the  war.  One  only  exception 
was  heard  to  the  general  acclamation ;  not  El^ah,  but 
one  who,  according  to  Jewish^  tradition,  had  once 
before  foretold  the  fall  of  Ahab,  —  Micaiah,  TherWon 
the  son  of  Imlah.  In  the  vision  which  he  ®f**«*»**^ 
describes,  we  feel  that  we  are  gradually  drawing  nearer 
to  the  times  of  the  later  Prophets.  It  is  a  vision  which 
might  rank  amongst  those  of  Isaiah,  or  of  EzekieL 
On  earth,  the  Prophet  sees  the  tribes  of  Israel,  scattered 
on  the  hills  of  Gilead,  like  sheep  who  have  lost  their 
shepherd;  and  he  hears  a  voice  bidding  them  return 
each  to  their  own  homes,  as  best  they  can ;  for  their 
human  leader  is  gone  —  they  have  no  help  but  in  God.* 
Above,  he  sees  the.  Ood  of  Israel  on  His  throne,  as  the 
kings  on  their  thrones  before  the  gate  of  Samaria.  His 
host^  as  theirs,  is  all  around  Him.  There  is  a  glimpse 
into  the  truth,  so  difficult  of  conception  in  early  ages, 
that  even  the  Almighty  works  by  secondary  agents. 
Not  by  Himself,  but  by  one  or  other  of  His  innumer- 
able host;  not  by  these  indiscriminately,  but  by  one, 
to  whom  is  given  the  name  of  "The  Spirit"®    Not  by 

1  2  Chr.  xviii.  2.  prophets  of  Ashtaroth  ("  the  groves  ") 

'  1  Kngs  xxii.  10;  2  Chr.  xviii.  9  who  esi'aped  destruction  at  Caimel. 

(LXX.  and  Ewald).  Compare  1  Kings  xviiL  19  with  22. 
3  See  the  name  Zedekiah,  '*  justice        ^  1  Kings  xx.  85,  with  the  com* 

of  Jehovah  **  (vcr.  11),  and  the  con-  ment  of  Joeephos,  Ant.  viii.  14,  f  5. 

ftant  mention  of  the  name  of  Jeho-        ^  1  Kingi  xxiL  17  (LXX.). 

?ah  (5,  6, 11,  12).    Possibly  the  400        •  2  Chr.  xviiL  20  (Heb.). 
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any  sudden  stroke  of  vengeance,  but  bj  the  yery  nei- 
woik  of  eiol  counsel  which  he  has  woven  for  himself 
is  the  King  of  Israel  to  be  led  to  his  ruin.  The 
imagery  of  the  vision  of  Micaiah  is  the  first  germ  of 
the  Prologue  of  Job,  and  conveys  the  same  exalted 
glance  into  the  tmseen  guidance  of  good  and  evil,  by 
the  same  overruling  Hand.  In  contrast  with  this  one 
aublime  Prophet  is  the  vulgar,  advocate  of  the  popular 
view  of  the  moment,  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Chenaanah. 
He  also  is  the  first  of  a  type  that  we  meet  fi:eqiienily 
afterwards,  -*--  one  filled  with  the  spirit  of  false  proph- 
ecy, not  fipom  any  fake  doctrine,  but  fitmi  narrow  or 
interested  motives,  leaning  on  the  feeblest  auguries, 
the  most  accidental  tokens.  According  to  Josephus,^ 
he  relied  on  Elijah's  prediction  that  Ahab's  blood  idMuM 
be  Aed  on  the  spot  which  had  received  the  blood 
of  Naboth,  and  that  therefore  he  could  not  fall  in 
battle.  His  imagery,  too,  was  like  that  which  prevailed 
amcmg  iht  later  Prophets,  *>^  a  parable,  not  of  words, 
but  of  action.  He  took  horns  of  iron,  with  which,  as 
vdih  the  horns  of  the  wild  bull  of  il^hr^m,'  he  would 
push  the  enemies  of  Ephraim  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
He  struck  Micaiah  on  the  ihce,  with  the  challenge,' 
according  to  Jewish  tradition,  to  wither  his  band,  as 
that  of  Jeopoboam  had  withered  at  the  command  of 
Iddo. 

In  the  battle  that  foUows  under  the  walls  of  Ramoth- 
The  detth  Gilead,'  everything  centres  on  this  foredoomed 
ff  Ahab.  destruction  of  Ahab.  AH  his  precautions  are 
baffled.  Early  in  the  day,  an  arrow,  which  later  tradi- 
tion ascribed  to  the  hand  of  Naaman,  pierced  the  King's 

1  Ant.  yiii.  15,  §  4.  ^  This  is  impKed  in  1  Kings  xxii. 

'  Dent  xxxuL  17.  20,   29,  but  is  stated    distinctly   io 

'  Joseph.  Ant  vifi.  15,  J  ft.  Josepbus,  Ant.  viii.  15,  §  9. 
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braastplaie.  He  jfelt  hk  deatb-woimd ;  but^  with  a 
nobler  spini  Uiaon  bftd  iqcipMrod  in  hi»  lifb,  lie  wouM 
B04  hMV%  il  disdooed,  lest  ihe  wmy  sbowld  be  dis- 
ooorftged.  The  tide  of  bikttie  rose  Ugher^  and  bigher 
tiU  nightfidL  The  Syrian  anooy  retbed  to  the  |bi«treaB** 
Then^  and  not  till  then^  ba  the  sun  went  down^  did 
the  herald  of  the  army  proclaim :  ^  Every  man  to  hia 
"  city,  and   every  man  to  his  coimtry,  for  the  JSjmff  is 

The  long-expected  event  had  indeed  arrived.  The 
King,  who  had  stood  erect  ^  in  the  chariot  till  that 
moment^  sank  down  dead.  His  body  was  carried  home 
to  the  royal  burial-plac^  in  Samaria.  But  the  manner 
of  his  end  lefl  its  traces  in  a  form  not  to  be  mistaken. 
The  blood  which  all  through  that  day  had  been  flowing 
from  his  wound,  had  covered  both  the  armor  in  which 
he  was  dressed  and  the  chariot  in  which  he  had  stood 
for  so  many  hours.  The  chariot  (perhaps  the  armor) 
was  washed  in  state  —  according  to  one  version  *  in  the 
tank  of  Samaria,  according  to  another®  in  the  spring 
of  JezreeL  The  bystanders  remembered  that  the 
blood,  shed  as  it  had  been  on  the  distant  battle-field, 
streamed  into  the  same  waters  which  had  been  polluted 
by  the  blood  of  Naboth  and  his  sons,  and  was  lapped 
up  from  the  margin  by  the  same  dogs  and  swine,  still 
prowling  round  the  spot;  and  that  when  the  aban- 
doned outcasts^  of  the  city  —  probably  those  who  had 
assisted  in  the  profligate  rites  of  the  Temple  of  Ash- 
taroth  —  came,  according  to  their  shameless  usage,  for 

A  1  Kings  xxiL  85  (Heb.).  ^  Joseph.  Ant,  viii.  15,  §  6. 

<  Joseph.  Ant,  viii.  15,  §  6.  7  i    Rings    xxii.    88    (Heb.    and 

3  1  Kings  xxii.  36  (LXX.).  LXX.).    Joseph.  Ant.  yiii.  15,  §  6, 

«  Ibid.  85  (LXX.).  "  The  harlots  washed  themselves  "  (or 

8  1   Kings    xxiL    88    (Heb.  and    washed  the  chariot),  for  **  they  washed 

LXX.).  the  armor."    See  Keil  and  Thenius 
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their  morning^  bath  in  the  pool,  they  found  it  red  with 
the  blood  of  the  first  apostate  E^g  of  Israel 

So  were  accomplished  the  warnings  of  iSijah  and 
Micaiah.  So  ended  what  may  be  called  the  first  part 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  House  of  OmrL 


LECTUBE  XXXL 

THE  HOUSE  01^  OMRL — 'ELIBHA* 

Weeh  the  teJl  of  Ahab  a  series  of  new  characters 
appear  on  the  eventful  scene.  Elijah  still  remained 
for  a  time,  but  only  to  make  way  for  successors.  In 
the  Meeting  of  the  four  hundred  Prophets  at  Samaria, 
ke  was  not  present  In  the  reign  of  Ahaziafa  and  o£ 
Jdhojrami,  he  appears  but  for  a  moment  There  was  a 
letter,  the  only  written  prophecy  ascribed  to  him,  and 
the  only  link  which  connected  him  with  the  history 
of  Jucbth,  addressed  to  t^e  young  Prince  who  reigned 
with  his  father  Jehoshaphat^  at  Jerusalem.  ^Mtap- 
There  was  a  sudden  apparitioii  of  a  strange  E^i^^*^ 
being,  on  the  heights  of  Oarmiel,  to  the  mes-  ^•™»«*- 
sengers  whom  Ahaziah  had  sent  to  consult  an  oracle 
in  Philistia.'  They  were  passing,  probably,  along  the 
^  haunted  strand,"  between  the  sea  and  the  mountain. 
They  heard  the  warning  voice.  They  returned  to  their 
master.  Their  description  could  apply  only  to  one 
man ;  it  must  be  the  wild  Prophet  of  the  desert  whom 
he  had  heard  described  by  his  &ther  and  grandfather. 
Troop  after  troop  was  sent  to  arrest  the  enemy  of  the 
royal  house,  to  seize  the  lion  in  his  den.  On  the  top 
of  Canael  they  saw  the  solitary  fomu  But  he  was 
aot  to  be  taken  by  human  f<M:ce ;  stroke  after  stnAo 

1  Tbii  it  a    poanUe   esplanation     12-15.    Comp.  %  Kings  i.   17;  ▼lit 
of  the  letter  to  Jehoram,  2  Chr.  xxL     1$. 

s  2Ki«g8LS-17. 
▼OL.  II.  28 
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of  celestial  fire  was  to  destroy  the  armed  bands.  They 
retired,  and  he  disappeared.  It  was  to  tiiis  act^  some 
centuries  afterwards,  not  far  from  the  same  spot^  that 
the  two  ardent  youl^  appealed,  and  provoked  that 
Divine  rebuke  which  places  the  whole  career  of  Elijah 
in  its  fitting  place,'  as  something  in  its  own  nature 
transitory,  precursive,  preparatory.  • 

Another  was  now  to  take  his  place.  The  time  was 
The  aM«n.  comc  whcu  "  the  Lord  would  take  Elijah  into 
M."'^'"  « heaven  by  a  tempest"  Those  long  wander 
ings  were  now  over.  No  more  was  that  awful  figure 
to  be  seen  (Sn  Carmel,  nor  that  stem  voice  heard  in 
JezreeL  For  the  last  time  he  surveyed,  fix>m  the 
heights  of  the  western  Gilgal,'  the  whole  scene  of  his 
former  career,  —  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Carmel,  and 
the  distant  hills  of  Gilead,  —  and  went  the  round  of 
the  consecrated  haunts  of  Gilgal,  Betiiel,  Jericho.' 
One  fidthful  disciple  was  wiUi  him,  —  the  son  of 
Shaphat^  whom  he  had  first  called  on  his  way  firom 
Sinai  to  Damascus,  and  who,  after  the  manner  of  East- 
em  attendants,  stood  by  him  to  pour  water  over  his 
hands  in  his  daily  ablutions.  With  that  tenderness 
which  is  sometimes  blended  with  the  most  rugged 
natures,  at  each  successive  halt  the  older  Prophet 
turned  to  his  youthful  companion,  and  entreated  him 
to  stay:  "Tarry  here,  I  pray  thee;  for  the  Lord  hath 
"sent  me  to  Bethel  ...  to  Jericho  ...  to  Jordan." 
But  in  each  case  Elisha  replied  with  an  asseveration, 
that  expressed  his  undivided  and  unshaken  trust  in  his 
master  and  in  his  master^s  God :  "  As  the  Lord  liveth, 
"and  as  thy  soul  liveth,  I  will  not  leave  thee."  At 
Bethel,  and  at  Jericho,  ihe  students  in  the  school^  that 

1  See  Lecture  XXX.  nius  ad  loc.  and  Robinson,  Bib.  Sm.  n. 

*  Gilgal  here  is  posmbly  the  mod-    265.) 
•rn  Jiljilia,  near  Seilan.     (See  Tbe-        3  %  Kings  iL  1-5. 
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had  gathered  round  those  sacred  spots^  came  out  with 
the  ^sd  presentiment  that  for  the  last  time  they  were  to 
see  the,  revered  instructor  who  had  given  new  life  to 
their  studies  ^  and  they  too  turned  to  their  fellow-dis- 
ciple: ^Eiiowest  thou  not  that  the  Lord  will  take 
away  ihy  master  from  thy  head  to-day?^  And  to 
every  such  remonstrance  he  replied  with  emphasis, 
^  Yea,  /  know  it ;  hold  ye  your  peace."  No  dread  of 
that  final  parting  could  deter  him  &om  the  mournful 
joy  of  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  the  last  moments,  of 
hearing  with  his  own  ears  the  last  words,  of  the 
Prophet  of  God.  "And  they  two  went  on."  They 
went  on  alone.  They  descended  the  long  weary  slopes 
that  led  fiN>m  Jericho  to  the  Jordan.  On  the  upper 
terraces,  or  on  the  mountain-heights  behind  the  city, 
stood  "  afar  ofl^"  in  awe,  fifty  of  the  young  disciples ; 
*^and  they  two  stood  by  Jordan."  They  stood  by  its 
rushing  stream ;  but  ihey  were  not  to  be  detained  by 
even  this  barrier.  ^  The  aged  Gileadite  cannot  rest  till 
"  he  again  sets  foot  on  his  own  side  of  the  river."  He 
ungirds  the  rough  mantle  from  around  his  shaggy 
firame ;  he  ^  rolled  it  together,"  as  if  into  a  wonder- 
working staff;  he  "smote "  the  turbid  river,  as  though 
it  were  a  living  enemy;  and  the  "waters  divided 
"  hither  and  thither,  and  they  two  went  over  on  dry 
groimd."  And  now  they  were  on  that  farther  shore, 
under  the  shade  of  those  hills  of  Pisgah  and  of  Gilead, 
where,  in  former  times,  a  Prophet,  greater  even  than 
Elijah,  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  his  people 
—  whence,  in  his  early  youth,  Elijah  had  himself 
descended  on  his  august  career.  He  knew  that  his 
hour  was  come ;  he  knew  that  he  had  at  last  returned 
home;  that  he  was  to  go  whither  Moses  had  gone 
before  him ;  and  he  turned  to  Elisha  to  ask  for  his  last 
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wMl  Ob^  only  gift  was  m  iHisha'a  mind  te  ade:  ^I 
^  pmy  thee^  let  a  douUia  portioii  --**  i£  it  be  mlj  twa 
^moraeli,^  tivio  thinb  <-i— of  thy  spirit  be  apoft  ma,  tlw 
^  ri^t  of  thy  firainbora  son." 

lb  WM  a  hard  tiUng  tJkat  ha  had  aaked.  But  it  was 
granted,  on  one  condition.  If  he  was  able  to  retam  to 
the  end  the  same  devoted  pevaeveranoe,  and  keep  his 
eye^  set  and  fitea<^uit^  on  the  departing  Prophet,  the  gift 
woukl  be  hia  ^And  as  the  j  still  went  on,"  ^^  upwairdB, 
it  may  bey  towards  the  ^tstera  hills,  talking  as  they 
w^nt,  -^  ^  behold,  there  appeared  a  chariot  of  fire,  and 
^  horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them  both  asunder."  This 
was  the  seyeranee  of  the  two  fiienda 

Then  came  a  furious  storm.  ^  And  Elijah  went  up 
^  in  the  tempest  *  into  heayen."  In  this  ineistrioabije  ior 
terweaviag  of  fiict  and  figure,  it  is  enough  to  mark  bow 
fitly  such  an  aet  closes  such  a  life.  ^^  My  fedJier,.  my 
^fittheiv"  EiAsha  criedy  ^the  chariot  of  Israel,  esoA  ike 
^  horsemen  thereol"  So  £3ijah  had  stood  a  sure  de&nee 
to  his  country  against  all  the  diariots  and  horsemen  that 
were  ever  pourmg  in  upon  them  from  the  surrounding 
notions.  So  he  now  seeme<^  when  he  passed  away,  baft 
in  the  flames  of  the  steeds  and  the  car  that  swept  him 
fi^m  the  earth,  as  m  the  fire  of  his  own  unquenchable 
s{mrit  —  in  the  fire  which  had  thrice  blazed  aroimd  him 
in  bis  passage  through  his  troubled  earthly  career.  Ae<> 
0Q»rding  to  the  Jewish  legends,  he  was  at  his  birth 
wrapped  in  swaddling-bands  of  fire,  and  fed  with  flames.* 
During  the  whole  of  his  course,  '  he  rose  up  as  a  fire, 
^  and  his  word  blazed  as  a  torch."  ^    And  as  in  its  fiery 

1  This     (and    not    ''double    th^  ^  2  Kitigs  it    11   (HeK,    LXX.) 

spirit  *')   seems  to  be   the  sensei  by  iv  wwaaewfi^  Ctc  elf  nbv  a^povon. 

comparing  it  with  Dent  xxi.  17;  see  ^  Legend  quoted  by  Krummacher 

Mr.  Grove  on  Elisha,  Diet,  of  Bible,  ^  Ecclus.  xlviii.  1. 
p.  68A  n^e. 


*«e  «d  energy,  «,m«.my,<,nr.  the  end  «*»p<«dM 
to  the  beginnings  He  had  appeared  in  the  history,  wt 
know  not  whence,  and  now  he  is  gone  in  like  manner. 
As  of  Moses,  so  of  £3ijah, — ^  no  man  knoweth  his  sep- 
^  ulchre ;  no  man  knowel^  his  resting-place  until  this 
"  day."  On  some  lonely  peak,  or  in  some  deep  ravine, 
the  sons  of  the  Prophets  Tainly  hoped  to  find  him, 
cast  away  by  the  Breath  of  the  Lord,  as  in  former 
times.  **And  they  sought  him  three  days,  but  found 
^  him  not"  He  was  gone,  no  more  to  be  seen  by  mortal 
eyes ;  or,  if  ever  again,  only  in  fer-^iistant  ages,  when 
his  earthly  likeness  shoiild  once  again  appear^  in  that 
same  sacred  region,  or  when,  on  the  simmiit  of  *a 
*^high  moimtain,  apait  by  themselves,"  three  disciples, 
like  Elisha,  should  be  gathered  round  a  Master  whose  ^ 
departure  they  were  soon  expecting;  "and  there  ap- 
"peared  unto  them  Moses  and  Elijah  talking  with 
^  Him." '  The  Ascension  •  or  Assumption  of  Elijah 
islands  out^  alone  in  the  Jewish  history,  as  the  highest 
representattion  of  the  end  of  a  great  and  good  career ) 
K^  death  as  seen  under  its  noblest  aspect,  —  as  the 
completion  and  crown  of  the  Hfe  which  had  preceded 
it,  as  the  mysterious  shrouding  of  the  departed  within 
the  invisible  world.  By  a  sudden  stroke  of  storm  and 
whirlwind,  or,  as  we  may  almost  literally  say  of  the 
martyrs  of  old,  by  chariots  and  horses  of  fire,  the  &e3> 
Vants  of  God  pass  away.  We  know  not  where  they 
rest ;  we  may  search  high  and  low,  in  the  height  of  the 
highest  peak  of  oxxt  speculations,  or  in  the  depth  of  the 
darkest  shadow  of  the  valley  of  death.  Legend  upon 
legend^  may  gather  round  them,  as  upon  Elijah;  but 

&  Matt  iiu  4,  5;  xL  14;  xvu.  11,        3  Its  tcaditioiial   day  is   July   SO 
1$.  (see  the  Acta  Sanctorum), 

*  Ibid.  xvn.  8.  ^  See  Lecture  XXX. 
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the  Sacred  Ptecord  itself  is  silent  One  only  mode  or 
place  there  is  where  we  may  think  of  them,  as  of  Elijah, 
—  in  those  who  come  afterwards  in  their  power  and 
spirit^  or  in  that  One  Presence  which  still  brings  us  near 
to  them,  in  the  Momit  of  the  Transfiguration,  in  com- 
munion with  the  Beloved  of  God. 

The  close  of  the  career  of  Elijah  is  the  beginning  of 
The  call  of  ^^^  Career  of  Elisha.  It  had  been  when  he  was 
Eiisha.  ploughing,  with  a  vast  array  of  oxen  before 
him,  in  the  rich  pastures  of  the  Jordan  valley,  that 
Elijah  swept  past  him.  Without  a  word,  he  had  stripped 
o£f  the  rough  mantle  of  his  office,  and  thrown  it  over 
the  head  of  the  wondering  youtL  Without  a  moment's 
delay  he  had  stalked  on,  as  if  he  had  done  nothing. 
But  Elisha  had  rushed  after  the  Prophet,  and  had  ob- 
tained the  playful  permission  to  retium  for  a  farewell 
to  his  father  and  mother,  in  a  solemn  sacrificial  feast^ 
and  had  then  followed  him  ever  since.  He  had  seen 
his  master  to  the  end.  He  had  uttered  ^  a  loud  scream 
of  grief  as  he  saw  him  depart  He  had  rent  asunder 
his  own  garments,  as  m  moummg  for  the  dead.  The 
mantle  which  fell  from  Elijah  was  now  his.  From  that 
act  and  those  words  has  been  drawn  the  figure  of  speech 
which  has  passed  into  a  proverb  for  ihe  succession  of 
the  gifts  of  gifted  men.  It  is  one  of  the  representations 
by  which,  in  the  Roman  Catacombs,  the  early  Christians 
consoled  themselves  for  the  loss  of  their  departed 
fiiends.  With  the  mantle  he  descends  once  more  to 
the  Jordan-stream,  and  wields  it  in  his  hand.  The 
waters  (so  one  version  of  the  text  represents '  the  scene) 
for  a  moment  hesitate :  "  they  divided  not"  He  invokes 
the  aid  of  Him,  to  whose  other  holy  names  he  adds 
the  new  epithet  of  ^  The  God  of  Elijah ; "  and  then  the 

1  2  Kings  ii.  12  (Heb.).  ^  2  Kings  ii.  14  (LXX.). 
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waters  ^part  hither  and  thither/'  and  he  pa6ses  over 
and  is  in  his  own  native  region.  In  the  western  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  in  the  gardens  and  groves  of  Jericho,  now 
fresh  from  its  recent  restoration,  he  takes  up  his  abode, 
as  ^  the  lord "  of  his  new  disciples.  They  see  at  once 
that  ^  the  spirit  of  El^ah  rests  upon  Elisha,"  and  they 
^  bow  themselves  to  the  ground  before  him." 

A  long  career  of  sixty  years  now  opens  before  us, 
which  serves  to  bring  out  the  general  features  ^  contmt 
of  his  relations  to  his  predecessor.  The  succes-  "^^^  ^•**' 
sion  was  close  and  immediate,  but  it  was  a  succession 
not  of  likeness  but  of  contrast.  The  whole  appearance 
of  Elisha  revealed  the  difference.  The  very  children 
laughed  when  they  saw  the  change,  and  watched  the 
smooth  wellHshom'  head  of  the  new  and  youthful  Prophet 
going  up  the  steep  ascent^  where  last  Uiey  had  seen  the 
long  shaggy  locks  streaming  down  the  shoulders  of  the 
great  and  awfril  Elijah.  The  rough  mantle  of  his  master 
appears  no  more  after  its  first  display.  He  uses  a  walk- 
ing-staff, like  other  grave  citizens.'  He  was  not  secluded 
in  mountain-fastnesses,  but  dwelt  in  his  own  house  ^  in 
the  royal  city ;  or  lingered  amidst  the  sons  of  the  Proph- 
ets, within  the  precincts  of  ancient  colleges,  embowered 
amidst  the  shade  of  the  beautiful  woods  which  overhang 
the  crystal  spring  that  is  still  associated  with  his  name  ;^ 
or  was  sought  out  by  admiring  disciples  in  some  tower 
on  Carmel,  or  by  the  pass  of  Dotham ;®  or  was  received 

1  Any  chronologtcal  arrangemeni  <  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 

of  Eliiha's  life  is  impossible.    In  the  in  S  Kings  S.  2S-S5. 

account  of  hb  miracles,  it  is  nsuaUf  3  S  Kings   iv.  29 ;    comp.   Zech. 

'*  the  King  of  Israel "  that  is  men-  viii.  4. 

doned  without  names.     In  two  in-  4  2  Kings  t.  9,  24  ;  vi.  $2 ;  xiii.  17. 

stances  at  least  (2  Kings  riiL  1-6  and  *  The  Ain  tM-SuUdnj  near  Jericho^ 

xiii.  14-21,  which  respectively  pre-  often  called  £lisha*s  Spring.    2  Kings 

tede  2  Kings  y.  27  and  xiiL  IS),  there  ii.  18-22 ;  vi.  1. 

oas  been  a  complete  dislocation  of  *  2  Kings  iv.  25 ;  ri.  14. 
the  narratiTe. 
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in  mme  quiet  balcony)  ovet^ooking  tiie  {dain  of  Ssdrm^ 
lon^  where  bed  and  table  and  seat  had  been  prepared 
for  him  by  pious  hands.^  Hss  life  was  not  apent^  lilce 
his  predeceesor's,  in  unavailing  struggles,  but  in  wide* 
spread  successes.  He  was  sought  out  not  as  the  enemy 
but  as  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  kings.  One  king  ^ 
was  crowned  at  his  bidding,  and  wrought  all  his  will 
Another  consulted  him  in  war,  another,  on  the  treat- 
ment of  his  prisoners,  another,  in  the  extremity  of  ill* 
ness,  another,  to  receive  his  parting  counsels.*  ^My 
father,**  was  their  reverent  address  to  him.^  Even  in 
fitr  Damascus,  as  we  shalT  see,  his  face  was  known. 
Benhadad  treats  him  with  filial  respect ;  Haeael  trembled 
before  him ;  Naaman  hung  on  his  words  as  upon  an 
orade.^  K  for  a  moment  he  shows  that  the  remem- 
brance of  the  murder  of  Naboth  and  the  prophets  of 
Ahab  end  Jezebel  is  burnt  into  his  soul,^  yet  he  never 
actively  interposes  to  protest  i^ainst  the  idolatry  or  the 
tyranny  of  the  Court  Sven  in  the  revolution  of  Jehu 
he  takes  no  direct  part  Against  the  continuanoe  of 
the  worship  of  BmI  and  Ashtaroth,  or  the  revival  of  the 
Grolden  Calves,  there  is  no  recorded  word  of  protest 
There  is  no  express  teaching  handed  down.  Even  in 
his  oracular  answers  there  is  something  uncertain  and 
hesitating.  He  needs  the  minstrel's  harp  to  call  forth 
his  peculiar  powers,^  as  though  he  had  not  them  com« 
pletely  within  his  own  control.  His  deeds  were  not  of 
wild  terror,  but  of  gradious,  soothiog,  homely  benefi- 
cence, bound  up  with  ihe  ordinary  tenor  of  human  life. 
When  he  smites  with  blindness,  it  is  that  he  may  re- 

t  S  Cogs  iv.  6, 10.  4  t  Kings  yL  81 ;  xiiL  U. 

•  Jebu.    a  Kings  iz.  1,  2,  6-.l(K  ^  Ibid.  viii.  7,  S,  11-lJ  ;  t.  IS 

s  Ibid.  iii.  11-19;  ti.  fil;  tUi.  8^  •  IbkLiiL  IS. 

waL  14-19.  7  Ibid.  aiL  15. 
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move  it  again ;  when  he  presets,  it  is  the  predfetion  of 
plenty,  and  not  of  famine.^  The  leprosy  of  Gehad  is  but 
as  the  condition  of  the  deliverance  of  Naaman.  One 
only  trait^  and  that  on  the  very  threshold  of  his  career, 
belongs  entirely  to  that  fierce  spirit  of  Elijah  which 
called  down  Our  Lord's  rebuke,  —  when  he  ciursed  the 
(^Jiildren  of  Bethel  for  their  mockery.^  The  act  itself, 
and  its  dreadful  sequel,  are  as  exceptional  in  the  life  of 
ElLsha  as  they  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Grospel  • 
At  his  house  by  Jericho  the  bitter  spring  is  sweetened ; 
for  the  widow  of  one  of  the  prophets  (traditionally  of 
Elijah's  Mend)  *  the  oil  is  increased ;  even  the  workmen 
at  the  prophets'  huts  are  not  to  lose  the  axe-head  which 
has  fallen  through  the  thickets  of  the  Jordan  into  the 
edd3dng  stream ;  ^  the  young  prophets,  at  their  common 
meal,  are  saved  fi'om  the  deadly  herbs  which  had  been 
poured  from  the  blanket  of  one  of  them  into  'the  cal- 
dron; and  enjoy  the  multiplied  provision  of  com,*  At 
his  home  in  Garmel  he  is  the  oracle  and  support  of 
the  neighborhood ;  and  the  child  of  his  benefactress  is 
raised  to  life,  with  an  intense  energy  of  sympatiiy  that 
gives  to  the  whole  scene  a  grace  as  of  the  tender 
domestic  life  of  modem  timesJ  And  when,  at  last^  his 
end  comes,  in  a  great  old  age,  he  is  not  rapt  away  like 
Elijah,  but  buried  with  a  splendid  funeral  ;^  a  sumptuous 
tomb  was  shown  in  after  ages  over  his  grave,  in  the 
royal  city  of  Samaria;  and  funeral  dances  were  cele- 

1  2  Kings  Ti.  lS-20 ;  vii.  1.  the  widow  of  Obicfoh  (see  Targum 

3  Ibid.  ii.  28,  24.  on  the  passage,  and  Joaepbos,  AmL 

3  See  tbe  contrast  drawn  between    ix.  4,  §  2). 

the  croekj  of  Elisha  and  the  mercy  ^  2  Kings  yi.  5-7. 

of  St.  James  of  Nisibis  in  Theodoret  «  Ibid.  iv.  88-44. 

(PhUotheus,  iii.  1111).  7  Jbid.  iv.  27-87. 

4  The  Jewish   tradition    identifies  8  Josephus,  Ani,  ix.  8,  §  6. 
the  woman  of  1  Kings  iv.  1-7  with 
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brated  round  his  honored  resting-place.^  Alone  of  aU 
the  graves  of  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament^  there 
were  wonders  wrought  at  it^  which  seemed  to  continue 
after  death  the  grace  of  his  long  and  gentle  life.  It 
was  believed  that  by  the  mere  touch  of  his  bones  a 
dead  corpse  was  reanimat^.^  In  this^  as  in  so  much 
beside,  his  life  and  miracles  are  not  Jewish  but  Chris- 
tian. His  works  stand  alone  in  the  Bible  in  their  like- 
ness to  the  acts  of  mediaBval  saints.  There  alone  in  the 
Sacred  History  the  gulf  between  Biblical  and  Ecclesias- 
tical miracles  almost  disappears.^  The  exception  proves 
the  general  rule ;  still  it  is  but  just  to  notice  the  ex- 
ception. 

Such  was  Elisha,  greater  yet  less,  less  yet  greater, 
than  Elijah.  He  is  less.  For  character  is  the  real 
Prophetic  gift.  The  man,  the  will,  the  personal  grandeur 
of  the  Prophet  are  greater  than  any  amount  of  Pro- 
phetic acts,  or  any  extent  of  Prophetic  succesa  We 
cannot  dispense  with  the  mighty  past,  even  when  we 
have  shot  far  beyond  it.  Nations,  churches,  individuals, 
must  all  be  content  to  feel  as  dwarfi  in  comparison  with 
the  giants  of  old  time,  —  with  the  Reformers,  the  Mar- 
tyrBy  the  Heroes  of  their  early  youthful  reverence. 
Those  who  follow  cannot  be  as  those  who  went  before. 
A  Prophet  like  Elijah  comes  once,  and  does  not  return. 
Elisha,  both  to  his  countrjrmen  and  to  us,  is  but  the  suc- 
cessor, the  faint  reflection  of  his  predecessor.  When  he 
appeared  before  the  three  suppliant  kings,  his  chief 
honor  was  that  he  was  ^  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat,  who 
"  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  ElijaL"  * 

Less,  yet  greater.    For  the  work  of  the  great  ones  of 

1  Jerome,  Comm,  on  Obad.  i.  1 ;    Benedict  and  St  Bernard,  which  are 
Epitaph.  Paula^  §  18.  the  same  in  character,  oiAj  far  mor« 

*  2  Rings  xiii.  21.  numerous. 

*  Compare  especially  those  of  St        «  8  Kings  iii.  11. 
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this  earih  is  carried  on  by  &r  inferior  instruments  bnt 
on  a  far  wider  scale,  and,  it  may  be,  in  a  far  higher 
spirit  The  life  of  an  Elijah  is  never  spent  in  vain. 
Even  his  death  has  not  taken  him  from  us.  He  strug- 
gles, single-handed  as  it  would  seem,  and  without  effect; 
and  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  nation's  history  is  suddenly 
and  mysteriously  removed.  But  his  work  continues; 
his  mantle  &lls;  his  teaching  spreads;  his  enemies 
perish.  The  Prophet  preaches  and  teaches,  the  martyr 
dies  and  passes  away ;  but  other  men  enter  into  his 
labors.  By  that  one  impulse  of  Elijah,  Elisha  and 
Elisha's  successors.  Prophets  and  sons  of  Prophets,  are 
raised  up  by  fifties  and  by  hundreds.  They  must  work 
in  their  own  way.  They  must  not  try  to  retain  the 
spirit  of  Elijah  by  repeatmg  his  words,  or  by  cloth- 
ing themselves  in  his  rough  mantle,  or  by  living  his 
strange  life.  What  was  begun  in  fire  and  storm,  in 
solitude  and  awful  visions,  must  be  carried  on  through 
winning  arts,  and  healing  acts,  and  gentle  words  of 
peacefcd  and  social  intercourse;  not  in  the  desert  of 
Horeb,  or  on  the  top  of  Carmel,  but  in  the  crowded 
thorough&res  of  Samaria,  in  the  gardens  of  Damascus, 
by  the  rushmg  waters  of  Jordan.  Elisha  himself  may 
be  as  nothing  compared  with  Elijah ;  his  wonders  may 
be  forgotten.  He  dies  by  the  long  decay  of  years ;  no 
chariots  of  fire  are  there  to  lighten  his  last  moments,  or 
bear  away  his  soul  to  heaven.  Yet  he  knows  that^. 
though  unseen,  they  are  always  aroimd  him.  Once  in 
the  city  of  Dothan,  in  the  ancient  pass,  where  the  cara- 
vans of  the  Midianites  and  the  troops  of  the  Syrians 
stream  through  into  Central  Palestine,  —  when  he  is 
compassed  about  with  the  chariots  and  horses  of  the 
hostile  armies,  and  his  servant  cries  out  for  fear,  Elisha 
laid,  ^Fear  not:  for  they  that  be  with  us  are  more  than 
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« thej  that  be  with  them.  •  .  •  And,  behoM^  the  moun- 
^  tern  waa  full  oi  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about 
^SUiha.*  ^  It  is  a  Timon  of  which  the  meaning  acquires 
double  force  fin>m  its  connection  with  the  actual  history; 
as  if  to  show,  hj  the  Tery  same  figure,  that  the  hope 
whidi  bore  Elijah  to  his  triumphal  end  was  equally  pres- 
ent  with  Elisha.  Elijah,  and  &ose  who  are  like  Elijah, 
are  needed,  in  critical  and  momentous  occasions,  to 
^  prepare  the  way  for  the  Lord."  His  likeness  is  John 
the  Baptist ;  and  of  tiioee  that  were  bom  of  women  be^ 
fore  the  times  of  Christendom  none  were  ^  greater  than 
^  they/'  But  Elieha,  and  those  who  are  Uke  Elisha^^faave 
a  humbler,  and  yet  a  wider,  and  therefore  a  hoKer 
sphere;  for  their  works  are  not  the  works  of  the  Baptist^ 
but  are  the  deeds,  if  not  of  Christ  Himself,  at  any  rate 
of  ^  the  least  in  His  kingdom,'' —  the  gentle,  bene&ceniy 
^holy  man  of  God,  who  passeth  by  us  continually."' 

1  S KngB tL  U,  17.  •SKmgiif^a 
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Ab  Elisha  had  succeeded  Elijah^  so  it  would  seem  at 
if  Gehaa  was  to  have  succeeded  Elisha.  He 
was^the  servant  of  the  man  of  God.''^  He 
bore  the  wonder-working  staS  ^  He  stood  before ''  his 
master  ^as  a  slave.^  He  iutroduced  strangers  to  the 
Prophet's  presence.^  He  was  ^  the  dear  heart  **  of  the 
EVophet's  affection.^  But^  as  has  so  often  happened  in 
like  successions  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  succes- 
sors of  St  Francis^  of  Ignatius  Loyola^  and  of  John 
Wesley,  the  original  piety  and  vigor  have  £uled  in  the 
Bextg^e»tio^  There  was  a  ^  grain  in  0.6  ser 
vant  which  parted  him  entirely  from  his  master.  He 
and  his  children  were  known,  in  after-times,  only  as  the 
founders  of  a  race  of  lepers,  bearing  on  their  foreheads 
the  marks  of  an  accursed  ancestry.^ 

There  was  another  successor,  not  less  unequal  and 
unlike,  already  designated  by  Elijah  himself  Tbtouitr 
With  Elisha  and  Hazael,  in  the  vision  at  Horeb,  *^^"' 
had  been  named  Jehu,  the  son  or  grandson  of  NimshL* 
Years  had  rolled  away  since  his  meeting  with  Elijah  iu 
the  vineyard  of  Naboth.  He  was  now  high  in  the 
&Yor  of  Ahab's  son,  as  captain  of  the  host  in  the 
S3nrian  war.    In  that  war  of  chariots  and  horses,  he  had 

1  S  King?  ir.  12,  29.    The  word  is       4  See  Ewald  on  2  Kings  r.  26. 
M'ar,  <' attendant," not <6c4  ''slare.''        >  Comp.  2  Kings  r.  27. 

2  Ibid.  ▼.  25.  •  1  Kings  ziz.  16.    His  M  pad- 
>  Ibid.  ir.  12, 15.                              igree  is  giyeain  2  Kingiix*  2. 
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acquired  an  art  little  practised  by  the  in&ntry  of  the 
ancient  Israelites  He  was  known  through  the  whole 
army  and  country  for  driving  his  horses,  like  one  out  of 
his  mind.^ 

The  army  which  he  commanded  was  at  Bamoth- 
Gilead.  That  was  still  the  point  round  which  the 
interest  of  the  Syrian  war  revolved.  The  King  him- 
self had  been  present  at  the  siege,  had  been  in  personal 
ianger,  and  had  returned  home  to  Jezreel  to  be  cured 
of  his  wounds'  from  the  arrows  of  the  Syrian  archers. 
It  was  in  his  absence  that  a  yoimg  man  —  said  by 
tradition*  to  be  the  future  prophet  Jonah,  son  of  the 
widow  of  Zarephath  —  arrived  at  the  camp,  with  a 
small  flask*  in  his  hand  His  garments  were  girt  round 
him  as  of  one  travelling  in  haste,  and  his  appearance 
was  wild  and  excited,  as  of  a  madman.  From  the 
midst  of  the  captains  he  singled  out  Jehu.  The  soldier 
and  the  youth  withdrew  into  the  house,  in  front  of 
which  they  were  sitting.  Through  the  house  they  went 
from  chamber  to  chamber,  till  they  reached  the  most 
secret  recesa^  The  officers  remained  outside  in  anxious 
expectation.  Presently  the  door  of  the  house  opened, 
and  the  youth  rushed  out  and  disappeared  as  suddenly 
as  he  had  appeared.  Then  Jehu  himself  came  forth. 
He  put  off  their  eager  inquiry  for  a  moment  ^  Ye 
^  know  the  man  and  his  meditations ; "  as  much  as  to 

1  The  same  word  as  in  2  Kings  ix.  ^  S  Kings  ix.  1,  8.   Only  used  here 

11.   So  LXX.,  hf  mipaXXayf.  But  the  and  in  1  Sam.  x.  I ;  in  each  case  the 

Targum  and  Josephus,  Ant,  ix.  6,  f  8,  Hebrew  definite  article  is  used  —  *«  Me 

**  slowly.''  oil,"  namely,  the  sacred  oil    So  Jo- 

>  2  Kings  ix.  14, 15 ;  2  Chr.  xxii.  seph.  AnL  ix.  6,  §  1. 

5,  6.  For  the  archers  see  LXX.  d  ^  Kheder  is  always  **  the  inner 
latter  passage,  and  Josephus,  Ant  ix.  chamber.**   This  (ix.  2)  is  *'  the  inner 

6,  §  1.  chamber  of  inner  chambers." 
8  Seder  Olam,    cap.  18,  with  the 

notes  of  Meyer,  988,  984. 
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Bay,  ^  You  know^  as  well  as  I  do,  that  this  mysteriouB 
"^  visitor  was  no  other  than  a  prophet,  coming  and 
^  going,  after  the  n^anner  of  ElijaL''  With  an  abrupt- 
ness which  gives  a  touch  of  military  life  to  the  whole 
transaction,  they  replied,  **  It  is  a  lie ;  tell  us  now." 
Then  he  broke  his  reserve,  and  revealed  the  secret  in- 
terview. It  had,  indeed,  been  a  messenger  from  Elish% 
to  frdfil  the  long-impending  mission  of  Elijah.  Once 
more  there  was  a  consecrated  king  of  Israel  The  oil 
of  inauguration  had  been  poured  on  the  head  of  Jehii. 
He  was  to  go  forth  ^  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,"  to  x/ 
exterminate  the  house  of  Ahab.'  It  was  as  if  a  spark 
had  been  set  to  a  train  long  prepared.  There  was  not 
a  moment's  hesitation.  The  officers  tore  off  their 
military  doaks,  and  spread  them  under  his  feet,  where 
he  stood  on  the  top  of  the  stairs'  leading  down  into 
the  court  As  he  stood  on  this  extempore  throne, 
with  no  seat  but  the  steps  covered  by  the  carpeting 
of  the  square  pieces  of  cloth,  they  blew  the  well-known 
blast  of  the  ram's  horn  which  always  accompanied  the 
inauguration  of  a  king  of  Israel 

From  this  moment  the  course  of  Jehu  is  fixed.    The 
destiny  long  brooding  over  him  —  the  design  xhe  march 
perhaps  raised  in  his  own  mind,  from  the  day  <>^'^*'^"- 
when  he  had  first  met  Elijah  —« is  to  be  accomplished. 
^  If  it  be  your  minds,  let  none  go  forth,  nor  escape  out 

1  Josephus  (Ant  ix.  6,  §  2)  renders  any  seat  or  chair  below  bim.    Tbe 

it,  **  Yoor  words  show  that  yoo  know  stairs  doubtless  ran  round  the  inside 

—  fi>r  his  message  was,  indeed,  that  of  the  quadrangle  of  the  house,  as  they 

of  a  madman/'  do  now,  for  instance,  in  the  ruin  called 

*  2  Chr.  xxiL  7 ;  2  Kings  ix.  7.  the  house  oi  Zacchssus  at  Jericho  — 

*  The  ezpresnon  translated  on  the  and  Jehu  sat  where  they  joined  the 
**  lop  of  the  stairs  is  one  of  which  we  flat  platform  which  formed  tbe  top  or 
have  lost  the  clew.  The  word  is  roof  of  the  house.  Thus  he  was  con- 
gtrem^  i. «.  a  *  bone,'  and  the  meaning  spicuous  against  the  sky,  while  the 
appears  to  be  that  they  placed  Jehu  captains  were  below  him  in  the  quad* 
on  die  very  stairs  themselves,  without  rangle.**  —  Diet  ofBtble^  art  Jbhu. 
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^of  the  city  to  go  to  tell  it  in  JesEreeL^  TbB  secrecy 
was  to  be  preserved  till  the  last  moment.  He  moimted 
his  chariot;  he  armed  himself  with  his  bow^  and 
qviiver.  A  larire  part  of  the  army  followed  him.  They 
L»ed  ihe  Jorf^and  up  the  wide  opening  of  the 
yalley  between  little  Hermon  and  Gilboa^  they  ad- 
vanced upon  JesreeL  Twice  ^  over  we  are  told,  not 
without  a  certain  pathos,  tiiat  the  King  of  Israel  lay 
sick  in  Jezreel  of  the  wounds  that  he  had  received  in 
the  battles  of  his  country,  and  that  his  nephew,  the 
King  of  Ju(^ah,  had  come  to  visit  him  in  his  sid^ 
chamber.  They  were  startled  by  the  annoimcement 
of  the  sentinel  —  who  stood  always  on  the  high  watch- 
to  wer*  of  Jezreel  looking  towards  the  east  —  that  the 
dust^  of  a  vast  multitude  was  seen  advancing  fix>m 
the  Jordan  valley.  The  first  apprehension  must  have 
been  of  a  Syrian  invaaion,  or  of  a  Syrian  alliance.  Two 
horsemen  were  successively  sent  out  to  bring  informa- 
tion, but^  according  to  his  plan,  were  detained  by  Jehu, 
so  as  to  secure  the  suddenness  of  his  arrival;  tiU  at 
last,  as  the  cavalcade  drew  nearer,  the  s^itinel  on  the 
watch-tower  recognized,  by  the  furious  speed  of  the 
foremost  horses,  that  the  charioteer  could  be  no  other 
than  Jehu,  the  Mad  Driver.  Joram,  still  apparently 
filled  with  the  thought  of  the  Syrian  war,  roused  him- 
self fit>m  his  sick-bed,  and,  accompanied  by  his  nephew, 
Anivaiat  wcut  out  to  meet  the  captain  of  his  host, 
jezraei.  Jehu  had  halted,  in  his  onward  march,  at  a 
well-known  spot,  dose  under  the  walls  of  Jezreel. 
They  « found"  him  in  the  fatal  plot -of  Naboth's 
ground.    He  was  determined  to  receive  them  there. 

i  S  Kings  iz.  24.  See    Eitter,    PakiL   414 ;    periuipi 

>  Ibid.  viiL  28 ;  ix.  15.  MigdoL 

8  An  old  iqusre  tower  odll  remains.       4  2  Kings  iz.  17  (LXX.).       ^ 
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Then^  in  answer  to  Joram's  question,  ^Is  it  peace, 
*^Jehu?"  he  revealed  his  purpose.  It  was  the  great 
Queen-mother,  the  mighty  Jezebel,  that  was  the  main 
object  of  his  attack.  Joram  wheeled  his  chariot  round 
and  fled.  An  arrow  from  Jehu's  bow  pierced  his  back. 
He  fell  in  the  chariot ;  and  Jehu,  with  a  grim  reference 
to  Elijah's  prophecy,  delivered  on  that  very  spot,  bade 
his  chief  officer,  Bidkar,  throw  the  lifeless  carcass  on 
the  ground,  and  leave  it  for  the  vultures  and  dogs.^ 
The  King  of  Judah  meantime  had  fled  far  down  the 
western  plain.  The  accounts  of  his  death  vary.  He 
endeavored  to  escape  by  the  Pass  of  Engannim ;  but 
the  arrows  of  the  pursuers  struck  him  also,  though 
not  fatally,  near  the  ascent  to  a  well-known  caravan- 
serai,^ which  caused  him  to  change  his  route.  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus,'  he  left  his  chariot,  and  rode  on  horse- 
back  to  Megiddo.  Here  his  strength  failed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Chronicles,^  he  contrived  to  reach  Samaria^ 
and  lay  there  concealed,  till  he  was  dragged  out^  proba- 
bly some  days  later,  and  killed  in  cold  blood. 

Jehu  was  now  near  the  gates  of  JezreeL  The 
palace  overhung  the  walls,  and  looked  down  The  death 
on  the  dreadful  scene  of  guilt  and  of  retribu-  ^^^^^^ 
tion.  There  was  one  spirit  in  the  house  of  Ahab  still 
unbroken.  The  aged  Queen-mother  tired  her  head 
and  painted  her  eyelids  ^  with  lead-ore,  to  give  them  a 
darker  border  and  a  brighter  and  larger  appearance, 
and  looked  through  the  high  latticed  window  of  the 
watch-tower.*  The  supreme  hour  of  her  dynasty  and 
of  her  life  was  come ;  and  as  Jehu's  chariot  rolled  up 

1  2  Kings  ix.  26.    Ephrem  Syrus  ^  The  *'  going  np  to  Gur.** 

reads  it,  "  for  yesternight  I  saw  "  (t. «.  3  ArU,  ix.  6,  §  8. 

in  a  dream)  «'  the  Uood  of  Nabotb  ^  2  Chr.  xxii.  9. 

and  his  sons  "  —  omitting  "« the  Lord  >  2  Kings  ix.  80  (Heb.). 

taid."  *  Joseph.  Ant,  ix.  6,  §  4. 

T07«.  II.  24 
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the  ascent^  she  cast  her  thoughts  back  to  the  days 
when  Omri,  the  founder  of  her  dynasty,  had  trampled 
down  the  false  usurper  ZimrL  It  is  difficult  to  know 
whether  her  words  were  spoken  in  stem  rebuke  or 
bitter  irony,  "Had  Zimri  peace  who  slew  his  lord?"^ 
or  "  Welcome  to  Zimri,*  the  slayer  of  his  lord."  The 
savage  conqueror  looked  up*  His  words,  too,  are 
variously  handed  down:  "Who  art  thou?" — "Come 
"  down  to  me ; "  or  "  Who  is  on  my  side,  who  ?  "*  Two 
eunuchs  here,  three  there,  looked  out  at  his  call,  and 
dashed^  the  Queen  down  fix)m  the  window.  She  fell 
between  the  palace  and  the  advancing  chariot  The 
blood  flew  up  against  the  wall  and  over  the  horses,  as 
they  trampled  her  down  under  their  hoo&.  The  con- 
quering procession  drove  through  the  gateway,  and 
sate  down  to  a  triumphal  feast^  Not  till  the  feast  was 
over  did  a  spark  of  feeling  rise  within  the  breast  of 
Jehu  at  the  fdl  of  so  much  grandeur.  He  bade  his 
servants  go  out  and  bury  the  woman,  who,  with  all  her 
crimes,  was  yet  the  daughter  of.  a  king.  But  it  was 
too  late.  The  body  had  been  left  on  the  "  mounds,"  as 
they  are  called  in  Eastern  stories^  where  the  oSsl  is 
thrown  outside  the  city  gates.  The  wild  dogs  of  Jez- 
reel,  prowling  then  as  now  around  the  walls,  had  done 
their  work ;  only  the  harder  parts  of  the  human  frame 
remained,  —  the  skull,  the  hands,  and  the  feet.^  It  is 
this  dreadful  scene  which  is  so  well  caught  in  Bacine's 
tragedy  of  "  Athalie,"  where  the  daughter  of  Jezebel 
recoimts  the  dream  in  which  her  mother's  ghost 
appeared  to  her :  — 

1  Or,  '*  Is  it  peace,  O  Zimri,  slayer  ^  Joseph,  llud.  and  LXX. 

of  his  lord  '*  (Keil,  Comment.).  ^  2  Kings  ix.  88. 

<  So  Joseph.  AnL  ix.  6,  §  4,  ica^  «  Ibid.  ix.  34. 

dooXoc,  &c.  7  Ibid.  34-87 ;  comp.  Ps.  cxlL  f. 

8  Joseph,  Ibid. 
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Ma  mere  J^zabel  deysnt  moi  s'est  moBti^ 
Comme  aa  jour  de  sa  mort,  pompeusemeBt  par6e. 
Ses  malheurs  n'avaient  point  abattu  sa  fierl^ 
Meme  eHe  avait  encore  cet  ^dat  emprunte 
Dont  elle  eut  soin  de  peindre  et  d*omer  son  visage^ 
Pour  reparer  des  ans  Fin^parable  outrage  •  •  • 
Son  ombre  Ters  moa  lit  a  para  ae  baiaaery 
Et  moi  je  lai  teadia  les  maina  pour  Tembraaaer, 
Mais  je  ne  I'ai  plus  tfouv4  qu'un  horrible  melange 
D'os  et  de  chair  meurtris  et  train^  dans  la  fange, 
Dea  lambeaux  pleina  de  aang  et  des  membres  affreux, 
Que  des  chiena  d^vorana  disputaient  entr'  eux.^ 

Every  stage  of  Jehu's  progress  was  thenceforth 
marked  with  blood,  yet  still  under  the  same  n^^^  ^ 
overruling  self-control.  After  the  fall  of  Jezreel,  ®*°^*- 
he  marched  on  to  the  capital^  Samaria.  Of  seventy 
young  princes  who  were  awaiting  his  arrival  there  he 
secured  the  destruction,  by  a  bold  challenge  which  threw 
the  responsibility  on  the  chief  minister.*  Half-way  be- 
tween Jezreel  and  Samaria  was  a  well-known  shearing- 
house,  or  other  resort  of  shepherds ;  here  he  executed 
forty-two  members  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah,  who 
had  started  from  Jerusalem^  perhaps  on  the  rumor  of 
the  revolution  at  JezreeL  In  a  well,  close  by,  as  at 
Cawnpore,  they  were  all  slaughtered.  It  was  immedi- 
ately after  this  that  he  came  across  a  figure,  who  might 
have  reminded  him  of  Elijah  himself  It  was 
Jehonadab  the  son  of  Rechab, — that  is,  the  son 
of  the  "  Rider,"  —  an  Arab  chief  of  the  Kenite  tribe,  who 
was  the  founder  or  second  founder  of  one  of  those 
Nazarite  communities  which  had  grown '  up  in  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  and  which  in  this  instance  combined  a 
kind  of  monastic  discipline  with  the  manners  of  the 
Bedouin  race  firom  whom  they  were  descended.*    It 

1  Act  IL  Scene  5.  3  Amos  ii.  11. 

*  2  Kmgs  X.  8.^  ^1  Chr.  ii.  55 ;  Jer.  xxxv.  S.  7. 
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Beems  that  he  and  Jehu  were  already  known  to  each 
other.^  The  King  was  in  his  chariot ;  the  Arab  was  on 
foot  It  may  be  that  the  house  of  "  the  shepherds  "  *  (as 
the  place  of  their  meeting  was  caUed)  waa  a  usual  haunt 
of  the  paatoral  chief  It  is  not  clear  which  was  the  first 
to  speak.  The  Hebrew  text  implies  that  the  King  gave 
his  blessing  to  Jehonadab  *  The  Septuagint  and  Jose- 
phus  imply  that  Jehonadab  blessed  the  King.  The 
King  knew  the  stem  tenacity  of  purpose  that  distin- 
guished Jehonadab  and  his  tribe  :  ^  Is  thy  heart  right 
^  with  my  heart,  as  my  heart  is  with  thy  heart  ?  "  The 
answer  of  Jehonadab  ^  slightly  varied.  In  the  Hebrew 
text^  he  replies  vehemently,  ^  It  is,  it  is  —  give  me  thy 
^  hand."  In  the  Septuagint,*  he  replies  simply,  "  It  is," 
and  then  Jehu  with  his  wonted  caution,  rejoins, "  If  it  is, 
"  give  me  thy  hand."  The  hand,  whether  of  Jehonadab 
or  Jehu,  waa  grasped  in  a  cla^p  which  was  not  afterwards 
parted.  The  King  lifl;ed  him  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
chariot,  apparently  to  whisper  into  his  ear  the  first  indi- 
cation of  the  religious  revolution  which  he  had  deter- 
mined to  make  with  the  political  revolution  already 
accomplished.  Side  by  side  with  the  King,  the  austere 
Hermit  sate  in  the  royal  chariot  as  he  entered  the  capital 
of  Samaria,  ^  the  warrior  in  his  coat  of  mail,  the  ascetic 
*^  in  his  hairKjloth."  • 

After  the  few  remaining  adherents  or  members  of  the 
The  iDMsa-  house  of  Ahab  were  put  to  death,  it  might  have 
marim.  *"  scemcd  that  the  throne  of  Jehu  was  established, 
and  the  massacres  stayed.  Nothing  had  yet  been  done 
beyond  what  might  be  necessary  for  the  extinction  of 
the  reigning  dynasty.     The  temple  of  Ashtaroth  had 

Joseph.  Ant.  iz.  6,  §  6.  ^  Iq  Josephos,  Jehonadab  blesses 

*  Beth-eked  (translated  ^Hhe  shear-    Jehu  ;  see  Keil,  ad  loc. 
ing-house  ").  *  Followed  by  the  English  Version. 

^  Dr.  Pusey  on  Amos,  p.  1 76. 
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been  left  standing  at  Jezreel ;  ^  the  temple  of  Baal  was 
still  standing  in  Samaria.  To  Jehonadab  alone  had  the 
King  whispered  his  zeal  for  Jehovah.  To  all  the  rest  of 
Israel  he  could  say^  ^Ahab  served  Baal  a  little;  but 
^  Jehu  shall  serve  him  much."  A  splendid  festival  was 
announced  in  the  temple  at  Samaria;  the  whole  heathen 
population  of  Israel  was  summoned ;  the  sacrifices  were 
ready ;  the  sacred  vestments  were  brought  out ;  all  the 
worshippers  of  Baal  were  there;  all  the  servants  of 
Jehovah,  as  unworthy  of  the  sacred  mysteries,  were  ex- 
cluded.' The  King  himself  was  the  first  to  enter,  and 
offer  the  victims  to  the  heathen  gods.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  that  unmoved  countenance  to  betray  the  secret 
Even  the  King  and  the  Anchorite  were  able  to  the  last 
moment  to  preserve  the  mask  of  conformity  to  the 
Phoenician  worship.  They  completed*  their  sacrifice, 
and  left  the  temple.  Round  about  the  building  were 
eighty  men,  consisting  of  the  King's  own  immediate 
officers  and  body-guard.  They  were  intrusted  with  the 
double  charge,  first  of  preventing  the  escape  of  any  one, 
and,  secondly,  of  striking  the  deadly  blow.  They  en- 
tered, and  the  temple  was  strewn  with  corpses,  which, 
as  fast  as  they  fell,  the  guards  and  the  officers  threw  out 
with  their  own  hands.  At  last,  when  the  bloody  work 
was  over,  they  foimd  their  way  to  the  inner  sanctuary, 
which  towered  like  a  fortress  above  the  rest  There,  as 
we  have  seen,^  Baal  was  seated  aloft,  with  the  gods  of 
Phoenicia  round  him.  The  wooden  images,  small  and 
great,  were  dragged  from  their  thrones  and  burnt  The 
pillar  or  statue  of  Baal  which  Joram  had  removed  was 
%lso  shattered.    The  temple  was  razed  to  the  ground, 

1  2  KiDgs  xHL  6.  3  2  Kings  x.  25  (LXX.). 

s  See  Herodian,  t.  5 ;  Silius  Ital.        ^  See  Lecture  XXX. 
ill.  20>27  (Ewald,  iii.  582). 
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and  its  site  only  known  in  after<lays  as  ibe  depository 
of  all  the  filth  of  the  town.* 

So  ended  this  great  revolution.  The  national  worship 
of  Baal  was  thus  in  the  northern  kingdom  forever  sup- 
pressed. For  a  short  time,  through  the  very  circumr 
stances  which  had  destroyed  it  in  Samaria,  it  shot  up 
afresh  in  Jerusalem.  But  in  Israel,  the  whole  kingdom 
and  church  returned  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
before  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Omrl  The  calf* 
worship  of  Jeroboam  was  once  more  revived^  and  in 
that  imperfect  form  the  True  Religion  once  more  be- 
came established. 

The  character  of  Jehu  is  not  difficult  to  understand, 
if  we  take  it  as  a  whole,  and  consider  the  gen- 
eral impression  left  upon  us  by  the  Biblical 
account  He  is  exactly  one  of  those  men  whom  we  are 
compelled  to  recognize,  not  for  what  is  good  or  great  in 
themselves,  but  as  instruments  for  destroying  evil  and 
preparing  the  way  for  good ;  such  as  Augustus  Caesar 
at  Rome,  Sultan  Mahmoud  £L  in  Turkey,  or  one  closer 
at  hand  in  the  revolutions  of  our  own  time  and  neigh- 
borhood. A  destiny,  long  kept  in  view  by  himself  or 
others  —  inscrutable  secrecy  and  reserve  in  carrying 
out  his  plans  —  a  union  of  cold  remorseless  tenacity 
with  occasional  bursts  of  fiirious,  wa3nvard,  almost  &r 
natical,  zeal :  this  is  Jehu,  as  he  is  set  before  us  in*  the 
historical  narrative,  the  worst  type  of  a  son  of  Jacob,  — 
the  ^  supplanter,"  as  he  is  called,^  without  the  noble  and 
princely  qualities  of  Israel,  —  the  most  unlovely  and 
the  most  coldly  commended  of  aQ  the  heroes  of  his 
country.* 

1  2  KingB  X.  27.  >  Except  that  "<  all  hb  might  **  ia 

<  IbiU.  X.  19,  <«  in  sabtihj  **  (Heb.).    applied  to  him  alone  of  all  the  Kings 

of  Israel  (2  Kings  x.  SI). 
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We  may  remember  the  poem  in  the  ^  Lyra  Aposttl 
ica,"  — 

Thou  to  wax  fierce 
In  the  cause  of  the  Lord ; 

and  the  striking  passage  of  Bacine,  — 

J^q,  8ur  les  haats  lieuz  enfin  osant  ofirir 
Un  temeraire  encens  que  Dieu  ne  peut  souffrir, 
N'a  pour  serrir  sa  cause  et  venger  sea  injures 
Ni  le  coeur  assez  droit  ni  les  mains  assez  pures.^ 

And  it  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  gradually  increasing 
lights  even  in  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  that  in  the  wider 
and  more  evangelical  revelations  of  the  later  Prophets, 
the  commendation  on  Jehu's  acts  is  repealed*  It  is  de- 
clared, through  the  voice  of  Hosea,  that  for  the  blood 
even  of  Jezebel  and  Ahasdah  an  account  must  be  ren- 
dered :  ^  I  will  avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the 
^  house  of  Jehu."  *  Their  blood,  like  the  blood  which 
has  been  shed  again  and  again,  in  the  convulsions  of 
Nations  and  Churches,  was  a  righteous  retribution  on 
them ;  but  firom  him  who  shed  it  a  no  less  righteous  ret- 
ribution is  at  last  exacted,  by  the  just  judgment  which 
pimishes  the  wrong-doer,  not  only  of  one  party  in 
Church  or  State,  but  of  both. 

And  the  accursed  spot  of  the  ancient  dynasty,  the 
very  title  and  site  of  Jezreel  seemed  to  draw  down  upon 
itself  a  kind  of  Divine  compassion.  The  innocent  child 
of  the  Prophet  was  to  bear  the  name  of  Jezreel,  and 
"  the  bow  '*  of  Jehu's  house  "  was  to  be  broken  "...  in 
the  great  "  day  of  JezreeL"  •  It  is  the  same  touching 
thought  of  life  growing  out  of  death,  which  has  so  often 
forced  itself  on  those  who  have  seen  the  rich  harvest 

1  Athalie^  Act  III.  Scene  6.  cause  he  killed  him."      Compare  1 

<  Hoeea  L  4.     So  Baasha,  though  Kings  xv.  20  and  xvL  7. 

he  has  the  Divine  command  to  over-  *  Hos.  i.  4,  6,  11. 

throw  Jeroboam,  is  condemned  ^*  be- 
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springing  up  out  of  a  battle-field^  that  out  of  that  time 
and  place  of  humiliation  the  name  is  to  go  back  to  its 
original  signification  as  derived  firom  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  the  rich  plain,  and  to  become  a  pledge  of  the 
revived  beauty  and  richness  of  Israel  ^  I  will  hear  and 
^  answer  the  heavens,  and  they  will  hear  and  answer 
^the  earth,  and  the  earth  shall  hear  and  answer  the 
^  com  and  the  wine  and  the  oil  of  that  iruitful  plain, 
^  and  they  shall  hear  and  answer  Jezreel  (that  is,  the 
^seed  of  God),  and  I  will  ^ow  her  unto  Me  in  the  earth.''^ 
And  from  this  time  the  image  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tinued as  a  prophetical  expression  for  sowing  the  bless- 
ings of  God,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  as  it  were  broad- 
cast ;  as  though  the  whole  of  Palestine  and  the  world 
were  to  become,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  one  rich  plain  of 
JezreeL 

1  H06.  L  4,  5,  11 ;  il  SS  (Heb.) ;  see  Ewald,  PropKeUn^  ad  loc.,  and 
GeteniuB,  art.  **  JezreeL" 
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LECTURE  XXXia 

THS  HOUSS  OF  JEHU. 
THE  SYRIAN  WARS,  AND  THE  PROPHET  JONAH. 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  house  of  Omii,  the  main 
mterest  of  the  history  of  Samaria  is  brought  to  an  end. 
The  long  struggle  was  finished,  and  the  good  cause,  in 
however  imperfect  a  form,  and  by  instnimente  however 
rude,  triumphed  at  last  The  scenes  of  that  struggle 
have  been  described  as  they  are  given  in  the  sacred 
narrative  itself  not  softening  any  of  their  horrors,  nor 
extenuating  their  intense  charm.  Ulphilas,  the  apostle 
of  the  Goths,  and  author  of  the  first  version  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  German  languages,  omitted  fix>m  his 
translation  the  Books  of  Kings,  lest  descriptions  like 
these  should  rouse  or  confirm  the  savage  spirit  of  the 
barbarian  tribes.  It  is  an  advantage  of  our  more  civil- 
ized times,  that  we  can  now  read  these  interesting 
narratives  without  any  such  fear.  They  are  not  Chris- 
tian ;  they  belong  to  that  state  of  crude  morality  which 
our  Lord  condemned.^  But  as  illustrations  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  and  as  masterpieces  of  the  historical  art,  if  I 
may.  so  say,  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  they  are  invalu- 
able.* 

Of  the  less  important  period  of  the  House  of  Jehu, 
the  S3aian  wars  form  the  main  outward  fi*amework. 
Down  to  the  time  of  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom,  the 
oeople  of  Israel  had  on  the  whole  maintained  its  inde- 

l  Matt  y.  27,  &c.     See  Lecture  XL 
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pendence  of  foreign  powers.  Its  contests  and  alliances 
had  for  the  most  part  been  with  the  nations  inclosed 
The  Syrian  within  the  Umits  of  Palestine.  The  conquests 
^'"*  of  David,  the  commerce  of  Solomon,  had  not 
entangled  them  in  any  close  political  relations  with  the 
more  distant  of  the  surromiding  nations.  But  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  Jiingdoms  made  each  of  them  a  more 
easy  prey,  and  the  riches  acquired  during  tbe  empire, 
previously  imited,  excited  the  ambition  of  the  neighbor- 
ing countries,  now  that  the  strong  hand  of  David  and 
Solomon  was  removed. 

Damascus,  as  soon  as  it  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Judah, 
became  naturally  the  capital  of  the  new  Ara- 
^•■^'^  maic  kingdom  thus  formed.  «  Aram  (Syria)  of 
Damascus  "  was  the  title  by  which  it  was  known,  to  dis 
tinguish  it  from  those  which  had  preceded  it  at  Zobah 
Hamath,  or  other  places  in  the  highlands  of  the  north 
of  Palestine.  Bezon,  the  outlaw,  was  its  founder.^ 
Hader  or  Hadad,  and  Rimmon,  were  the  chief  divinities 
of  the  race,  and  from  them  the  Une  of  its  kings  derived 
their  names,  —  Hadad,  Ben-hadad,  Hadad-ezer,  Tab- 
rimmon;'  and  sanctuaries  in  their  honor  were  estab- 
lished even  in  the  heart  of  Palestine.' 

How  entirely  the  S3nrian  wars  belonged  to  the  north- 
em,  and  not  to  the  southern  kingdom,  appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  first  incursion,  which  ended  in  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  rich  country  roimd  the  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
by  Benhadad,  was  at  the  direct  instigation  of  the  King 
of  Judah.^  This  seems  to  have  been  temporary.'  But 
in  Omri's  reign  the  demands  of  Syria  were  boldpr. 
^Cities"  were  taken  from  him — amongst  them  Ramoth- 

1  1   Kings    xL   28 ;    perhaps  also        '  Hadad-Rimmon.       See  Lectore 
called  Hezion,  1  Kings  xv.  18.  LXX.    XXXIX. 

Esrom,  Rason,  HazaeL  ^  1  Kings  xv.  18-20. 

2  1  Kings  XY.  18. 
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Gilead  and  probably  other  fortresses  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Jordan  —  and  a  quarter  or  bazaar,  in  the  capital 
of  Samaria^  for  settlers  from  Damascus.^ 

Still  more  imperious  demands  were  made  on  Ahab. 
His  harem  and  his  treasures  were  to  be  surrendered,  and 
after  them  the  treasures  of  his  nobles.  The  army  of 
Syria  was  so  numerous,  that  the  dust  of  Samaria,  when 
it  was  ground  to  powder,  would  not  fill  their  hands. 
The  King  of  Syria  treated  the  siege  of  Samaria  as  a 
pastime,  —  sitting  with  his  subject  kings  in  rural  ban- 
quets, under  leafy  arbors,  made  for  the  occasion.*  Two- 
and-thirty^  of  these  vassal  chiefs  followed  Benhadad's 
camp,  each  with  his  chariots  and  horses.  ^  Chariots  and 
"horses"  innumerable  were  the  symbol  of  the  strength 
of  S3nria.  In  spite  of  all  the  changes  introduced  by 
Solomon,  the  Israelites  were  still  far  inferior  in  this 
branch  of  military  service.  "  The  chariots  *  and  horse- 
"  men  and  horses "  passed  almost  into  a  proverb  to  ex- 
press strength  beyond  their  own.*  The  Israelite  host, 
with  the  allied  army  of  Judah,  encamped  on  their  hill- 
sides, and  overlooking  the  vast  army  of  the  Syrians  in 
the  plain  below,  were  but  like  two  little  flocks  of  moun- 
tain kids.^  Another  strong  arm  of  war,  although  here 
the  Israelites  were  more  equally  matched,  was  their 
archery.  Twice  over,  an  arrow  fix)m  the  Syrian  bowmen 
decided  the  &te  of  battles.^ 

Ramoth-Gilead,  the  great  frontier  fortress,  was  in  the 
hands  of  Syria,  even  after  many  reverses,  a  lumoth- 
constant  menace  against  Israel  As  it  was  now  ^"***** 

1  1  Kings  zx.  34.    Josephus,  AnL  in  Mr.  Newman's  Hebrew  Monarchy^ 

riii.  15,  §  8,  and  see  Thenius  ad  he.  p.  188. 

S  1  Kings  XX.  12-16.  5  2  Kngs   ii.    11,  12;  vi.  17;  viL 

3  Ibid.  XX.  1,  16  ;  xxii.  81.  G  ;  xiii.  14. 

^  The  advantage  of  chariots  over  ^  1  Kings  xx.  27. 

infantry  or  even  cavalry  in  the  un-  ^  ]bid.  xxiL  84 ;  2  Chron.  xxii.  5 

inclosed  plains  of  Syria  is  well  given  (LXX.  and  Josephus). 
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the  point  of  conteDtkm  between  Syria  and  Israel,  so 
formerly  it  had  been  the  fixmtier  between  the  tribes  of 
Laban  and  Jacob.  A  lofty  watch-tower  gave  it  the  name 
of  Mizpeh,  and  it  was  known  from  far  as  the  rallying- 
place  of  the  tnms-Jordanic  tribes,  and  the  city  of  refbge 
for  the  Gadites.  Campaign  after  campaign  was  formed 
against  it  ^  Know  ye  that  Bamoth-Gilead  is  ours,  and 
^  we  be  still,  and  take  it  not  ont  of  the  hands  of  the 
^Kiug  of  Syria?"  was  the  standing  remonstrance  of 
the  Kings  of  Israel^  ^  Shall  I  go  up  against  Ramotb- 
"  Gilead,  or  shall  I  forbear  ? "  was  the  standing  question.* 
Aliab  lost  his  life  in  trying  to  recover  it ;  Joram  re- 
ceived there  the  wounds  which  laid  him  long  on  a  bed 
of  sickness.  There  the  captains  of  the  host  formed  a 
separate  community  by  themselves  —  from  the  pro 
tracted  siege.  The  first  question  raised  when  a  clout*, 
of  dust  was  seen  approaching  Jezreel  fit>m  the  east  was, 
<*Is  it  peace  in  Ramoth-Gilead  ?"^ 

Twice  in  Ahab's  reign,  and  once  in  that  of  bis  son, 
the  Syrians  met  with  signal  reverses,  which  saved 
Uie  northern  kingdom  from  utter  extinction.  The 
first  was  a  panic  in  the  Syrian  camp,  during  the  prep- 
arations against  Samaria,  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  body  of  young  Israelite  nobles.  The 
second  was  the  battle  of  Aphek.*  The  victorious  result 
was  the  more  conspicuous  from  its  being  fought  on  the 
plain  and  not  in  the  hills.  Benhadad  was  reduced  to 
beg  for  his  life  and  kingdom,  but  was  let  ofi*  on  easy 
terms,  through  the  feeling  of  brotherhood  even  then 
existing  among  crowned  heads.^ 

The  most  remarkable  incident  of  the  war  was  the 

1  1  Kings  xxii.  8.  ^1  Kinga  xx.  28. 

S  Ibid.  xxii.  6,  15.  ^  Ibid.  xx.  88. 

8  2  Kingt  ix.  18;  Josephus,  Ant 
tx.  6,  {  8. 
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siege  of  Samaria.  It  was  the  first  of  that  succession  of 
sieges  which  hare  left  such  awful  scars  on  sieg«ofSa. 
the  history  of  Israel  Now  for  the  first  time^  ™*"** 
but  not  for  the  last^  was  the  dreadftd  curse  fulfilled^  con- 
tained in  the  ancient  law, —  ^The  tender  and  delicate 
"  woman  devourinir  her  own  offiprinir."  ^  The  surroimd- 
ing  hilk  were  occupied  by  the  Sji4  army,  who  could 
watch  the  condition  of  the  besieged  city,  reaching  as  it 
did  down  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  of  Samaria.  Below 
was  the  house  where  £3isha  held  his  councils ;  on  the 
summit  was  the  palace.  On  the  broad  wall  the  King 
passed  to  and  firo,  and  received  the  complaints  of  the 
besieged.  The  sudden  panic  which  delivered  the  city  is 
the  one  marked  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  northern 
capital  No  other  incident  could  be  found  in  the  sacred 
annals  so  appropriately  to  express,  in  the  church  of 
Gouda,  the  pious  gratitude  of  the  citizens  of  Leyden 
for  their  deliverance  fix>m  the  Spanish  army,  as  the 
miraculous  raising  of  the  siege  of  Samaria. 

In  the  midst  of  these  merely  military  and  political 
movements  there  are  four  names  wliich  unite  them  to 
the  religious  history  of  the  nation,  —  Elisha,  Hazael, 
Jeroboam  H,  and  Jonah. 

Of  Elisha  we  have  already  spoken  at  length,  as  the 
successor  of  Mijah,  and  as  the  supporter  of  the  dynasty 
of  Jehu.  But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  Prophetical 
office  in  which  he  appears,  and  of  which  he  is  the  first 
A^presentative. 

On  the  one  hand  he  is  the  support  and  champion  ot 
his  countrymen,  in  this  time  of  their  need,  against  their 
foreign  enemies.  He  conveys  to  the  King  of  Israel 
secret  intelligence  of  all  the  movements  of  the  Syrians. 
He  takes  up  his  abode  in  Samaria  during  the  siege. 

1  Deut  xxTiii.  56,  57 ;    2  Kings  ri.  28 ;  Lam.  iv.  10;   Joseph.  B»  /.  vi.  9, 
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The  nobles  of  the  city  hold  their  councils  in  his  house. 
He  is  so  identified  with  the  resistance  to  the  enemy, 
that,  on  hearing  of  the  frightful  effects  of  the  feimine, 
the  King  sends  an  executioner  to  behead  him.  He  is 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  patriotic  party  in  the  invaded 
kingdom.  The  Syrian  King  finds  that  he  is  baffled  in 
his  schemes  by  constant  revelations  of  them  to  the 
King  of  Israel  through  Elisha,  who  tells  ^Hhe  words 
^that  he  speaks  in  his  bedchamber."^  He  is  in  this 
respect  the  forerunner  of  Micah  and  IsaiaL  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  from  his  time  that  the  Prophets  of 
Israel  appear  as  the  oracles,  as  the  monitors,  not  only 
of  Israel  but  of  the  surrounding  nations.  The  larger 
comprehensiveness,  for  which  the  way  had  been  prepared 
m  the  reign  of  Solomon,  was  now  beginning  to  show 
Eiishft  the     itself  in  this  the  most  national  of  all  their  in- 

the  Proph- 
et of  Syria,   stitutions.    EUsha  is  the  Prophet  of  the  Syrians 

as  well  as  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  this  feature  of  his 
character  that  is  caught  in  the  only  notice  of  him  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament:  ** There  were  many 
^  lepers  in  Israel  in  the  time  of  Elisha  the  prophet,  but 
"none  were  healed  save  Naaman  the  Syrian."^  The 
incident  of  Naaman  grows  directly  out  of  the  relations 
of  Israel  with  Syria.  The  plundering  troops  of  Damas- 
cus have  ccuried  off  a  little  slave.  She  retains  her  rec- 
ollection of  the  great  Prophet  The  ydfe  of  Naaman 
tells  him.^  The  King  of  Israel  trembles  at  the  demand 
made  upon  him  by  his  powerful  neighbor  to  cure  the 
general    Naaman  (by  tradition  said  to  be  the  slayer  ^ 

1  2  Kings  vi.  10,  12,  81,  82.  Naaman  and  Elisha.    It  may  be  the 

s  Luke  iy.  27.  explanation  of  the  otherwise  singnlar 

8  2  Kings  y.  5  (LXX.).  expression,  "  The  Lord  had  by  him 

^  Joseph,  ^n/.  yiiL  15,  §  6.     This  given  deliverance  onto  Syria,"  2  Kings 

allusion  18  the  more  remarkable  as  v.  1.  (Sec  Naaman,  in  I>ic/umory</ 

Josephus  omits  the  whole    story  of  Bible.) 
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of  Ahab)  comes  in  the  equipage  characteristic  of  his 
country.  He  is  furious  at  the  exaltation  of  the  turbid 
yellow  stream  of  the  Jordan  above  the  crystal  waters 
of  Abana  and  Pharpar,  the  real  ^rivers"  of  Damascus. 
The  Prophet^  instead  of  claiming  him  as  an  exclusive 
convert^  accords  a  gracious  permission  to  perform  the 
accustomed  act  of  devotion  to  the  Syrian  god,  Rimmon, 
even  whilst  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  Jehovah. 
On  another  occasion,  in  the  same  gentle  and  catholic 
spirit^  he  will  not  allow  the  King  of  Israel  to  kill  those 
whom  he  has  not  taken  as  prisoners  of  war :  ^  Set  bread 
^  and  water  before  them,  that  they  may  eat  and  drink 
"  and  go  to  their  master."  * 

He  appears  at  Damascus  itself'  He  is  there  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemies  of  his  country.  But  the  fame  of 
his  Prophetic  power  disarmed  their  hostility  and  led  to 
his  meeting  with  the  predestined  Ruler  of  whom  he  had 
heard  years  before  from  his  master  Elijah.  It  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  local  tradition,  at  Hobah,  four  miles  from 
Damascus,  that  the  interview  took  place.'  The  Prophet 
stood  (so  it  is  said)  by  the  spot  now  marked  as  the  ' 
grave  of  his  exiled  servant  GehazL  There  he  received 
the  eager  inquiry  fix)m  the  sick-bed  of  Benhadad;  it 
was  presented  by  Hazael,  at  the  head  of  a  train  ^f^^ 
of  forty  camels  Liden  with  the  choicest  gifts  of  ^•^' 
Damascus.  Nothing  seemed  too  costly  to  win  a  favor- 
able reply.  What  that  reply  was  it  is  hard  to  say.  Did 
the  Prophet^  according  to  one  reading,  deliver  one  im- 
broken  message  of  death  ?  Or  did  he,  -as  seems  more 
probable,  but  with  changes  of  tone  *  and  voice,  which  we 

1  8  KiDgs  yL  8-28.    The  mercy  of    as  it  would  seem,  of  the  older  school 
Elisha  is  brought  out  the  more  for-    (1  Kings  zx.  35). 
cibly  from  its  strong  contrast  with  the        '  2  Kings  yiii.  7-15. 
fierce  spirit  of  a  nameless  Prophet,        ^  See  Sinai  and  Palestine^  ch.  xiL 

^  See  Thenius,  ad  loe. 
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cannot  now  recorer^  deliver  the  double  orade,  ^  Go  and 
^saj  to  him  Thou  shalt  live^  thou  shalt  live ;  but  the 
^  Lord  hath  showed  to  me  that  he  shall  die,  that  he  AsJl 
^  die  "  ?  There  is  something  in  the  tortuous  reply  not 
inconsistent  with  the  ambiguous  answers  of  EUsha  on 
other  occasions.  It  is  one  of  his  contrasts  with  the 
blimt  abruptness  of  ElijaL  It  may  be  that  he  spoke 
of  the  double  issue  at  stake  in  the  sick*chamber  of  the 
King,  and  in  the  courtier^s  mind.  But  other  thoughts 
than  those  of  Benhadad's  death  or  life  pressed  in  upon 
his  8ouL  He  gazed  earnestly  on  Hazael's  face ;  saw  his 
future  elevation,  and  saw  with  it  the  calamities  which 
that  elevation  would  bring  on  his  country.  It  is  very 
rarely  that  the  Prophets  are  overcome  by  their  human 
emotions.  They  speak  (and  so  Elisha  did  on  this  very 
occasion)  as  men  speak  who  are  constrained  by  some 
overruling  power.  But  the  evils  which  he  now  presaged 
were  so  awful,  that  the  tears  rushed  into  his  eyes.  It 
was  the  same  foreboding  of  national  calamity  that  had 
before  expressed  itself  in  his  rebuke  to  Gehasi :  ^  Is  it  a 
"^  time  to  receive  money,  and  to  receive  garments,  and 
^  olive-yards,  and  vineyards,  and  sheep,  and  oxen,  and 
^men-servants,  and  maid-servants?"^  Hazael  himself 
stood  astounded  at  the  Prophet's  message.  He,  insig- 
nificant as  he  seemed,  a  mere  dog,'  to  be  raised  to  such 
lofty  power  and  do  such  &mous  deeds !   But  so  it  was  to 

1  2  Kings  y.  26.  on  tbe  Ring's  face  (as  in  tbe  munlcr 

*  It  is  a  common  error  tliat  Haxael  of  Abbas  Pasba),  and  Bcaad  reigned 

expresses  horror,  in  2  Kings  Tiii.  18,  in  his  stead."     But  the  answer  to 

at  tbe  commission  of  so  great  a  crime.  Elisba  has  no  reference  to  this.    It  is 

Whether  it  was  he   who   murdered  (not  •*  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,**  L  «. 

Benhadad  is  itself  doubtful    Whilst  <«  so  base  as  to  do  this  ?  "  bat)  *<  Is 

the  general  drifl  tends  to  fix  the  act  thj  slave,  so  insifn^ificant,  a  mere  dog, 

on    Hazael,  the  immediate    context  worthy  of  such    high    elevatMm?" 

rather  implies  that  it  was  the  attend-  See  Mr.  Grove  on  Elisha. 
ant :  —  **  He  pot  the  thick  mattress 
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be.  By  his  deed,  or  another's,  the  Kmg  died,  not  of  his 
illness,  but  by  an  apparent  accident  in  his  bath ;  and 
Hazael  was  at  once  raised  to  the  throne  of  Syria. 
Under  him  Damascus  became  again  a  formidable  power. 
He,  in  spite  of  his  humble  anticipation  of  himself,  turned 
out  to  be  all  that  the  Prophet  had  foretold,  — "  mighty 
"and  of  great  power." ^  He  was  worshipped  almost 
with  divine  honors  by  his  own  countrymen  even  at  the 
time  of  the  Christian  era.^  The  revolution  which  had 
called  Jehu  away  from  the  siege  of  Ramoth-Gilead,  and 
which  had  broken  the  alliance  between  the  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  opened  the  way  for  his  invasion  of 
Palestine.  The  transJordanic  territory  was  laid  waste, 
its  strongholds  burnt,  its  population  massacred;  and 
through  the  reign  of  Jehu's  successor,  the  fortunes  of 
Israel  were  depressed  yc  t  lower. 

At  last^  the  brighter  day  began  to  dawn.  Already 
in  the  time  of  Jehoahaz  there  was  a  promise  of  a  great 
deliverer.*  In  the  days  of  Joash,  Elisha  himself  fore- 
saw the  first  turn  of  the  fortune  which  he  had  so 
mournfully  predicted.  The  last  scene  of  his  life  showed 
how  deeply  the  Syrian  war  colored  all  his  thoughts, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  King.  When  he  was  MeeUng 
now  struck  with  his  mortal  sickness,  the  ^^^  ^^^*^ 
young  Joash  came  to  visit  the  aged  seer  who  had 
placed  his  grandfather  on  the  throne,  and  wept  over 
his  face,  and  lamented  that  he  who  had  been  his  father, 
and  who  had  been  to  him  a  defence  against  the 
chariots*  and  horsemen  of  Syria,  waa  now  to  depart 
The  Prophet  roxised  himself  firom  his  sick-bed,  and 
bade  the  King  take  the  bow,  — the  fevorite  weapon 

1  2  Kings  xii.  17;  xiii.  8.  *  See  the  paraphrase  of  JcMephoSy 

*  Josephus,  AnL  ix.  4,  §  6.  Ant,  uc  8,  §  6. 

>  S  Kings  xiii.  4,  5. 

TOL.  II.  25 
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of  ibe  chiefe  of  Israel,  -^  and  then  through  the  window 
open  towards  the  eastern  quarter,  whence  the  hostile 
armies  of  Syria  came,  the  youthful  King,  wi&  the  aged 
hands  of  Elisha  planted  on  his  hands,  shot^  onee,  twice, 
thrice,  upon  the  groimd  outside.  The  enecgj  of  the 
3'outh  was  not  equal  to  the  energy  of  the  expiring 
Prophet  He  ought  to  have  gone  on  shooting  till  he 
had  exhausted  the  quiver.  It  would  have  been  a  sign 
and  pledge  of  the  entire  destruction  o£  his  enemiea 
But  still  the  tide  was  turned.  Thrice,  according  to  the 
augnrj,  was  the  victory  gained  on  the  scene  of  the 
fMiner  victory  of  Ahab,  and  the  conquered  territory 
of  Israel  was  reconquered ;  and  Joash  was  able  to  com- 
pare himself  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  towering  high 
above  the  thistles  that  grew,  and  above  the  wild  beasts 
that  wandered,  imder  his  shade.  The  battle  of  Beth- 
shemesh  opened  the  way  for  him  to  Jerusalem  keel^ 
and  alone  of  aU  the  Kings  of  Israel  he  retmned  captor 
and  phmderer  of  the  chief  city  of  the  rival  kingdom.* 
But  this  was  not  all.  Elisha  was  now  gone ;  had  he 
Hved  to  see  the  successor  of  Joash,  his  dying  wisll 
would  have  been  more  than  satisfied.  The  tong-fbre* 
told  deliverer  at  last  arose,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Kinga 
of  Samaria.  As  if  with  a  forecast  of  his  future  glory, 
Ite  was  named  after  the  founder  of  the  kingdom,-^ 
j«n>b<Mm  Jeroboam  IL  We  know  littte  of  Jevoboam'a 
^'  diaracter  or  of  his  wars,  except  the  results 

But  the  results  were  prodigioua  The  whole  i»)rthera 
empire  of  Solomon  was  restored;  Damascus  was  taken, 
and  the  dofmnioa  was  once  laore  extended  northwuvd 
tot  the  remote  Hama^  at  the  Bowcce  of  the  Orontes^** 

1  So  Joeephus.  last  addition  is  explained  in  varioun 

^  %  Kinga  xiv.  S-Uk  ways :  1.  formerly  belonging  to  Aidah ; 

>  nnd.    ziv.    28;     Aan»    vL   V4l  2.  for  Judak;  8.  read  Zobab  (Blmhl, 

«  Hamath,  of  or  far  Judah."    This  iii.  562,  comparing  2  Ckv.  ^ii  8>;  4. 


tti^  aouthword  to  th&  valley  ef  willoTV^^  wkicb  divided 
Moabfrom  Edom. 

£dom  bel<mged  to  Judah^  but  Moab  bad  been  long 
dependent  <m  Issa^l,  and  bad  owned  ito  sub-  cbnoiittof 
jeetioA  by  paying  inuneBse  herd&  of  abeep  and  ^^ 
boube  as  its  annual  tribute  to  tbe  nortbem  kingdom.^ 
It  bad  broken  tbrougb  tbas  custom  after  tbe  death 
of  Abad  ;  and  as  ibe  troubles  of  Israel  went  on  increas- 
ing, Moabite  troops  bad  made  yearly  incursions  into 
tbe  Israelite  territory^  and  finally  settled  nortb  of  the 
Amon  withm  the  IssaeUte  tenritorv:  li  was  this  tract 
which  Je«obe«»  i:ec<»que>ed ;  ^  m  i»g»mmgit,h« 
seems  t&  have  poured  in  a  host  of  Arab  tribes  who 
swept  the  rieh  lamd  of  Moab  itself^  and  fedueed  it  to 
eatiff^  submission.  There  was  a  dreadful  record' 
bauded  down,  to  after^times^  which  turns  en  the  borrom 
of  tbe  flight  wbea  Moab  fell  ot  was  to  &3iL  befove  some 
mighty  eoiiqwroi: :  ^In  tbe  nighty  Ar  of  Moab  is  laid 
^  waste  and  brought  to  silence  y  in  the  nighty  Kir  of 
^]Mh>ab  is  laid  waste  and  brought  to  silence.!'  Tbe 
bigh-fdaces, .  tltMe  streets,  tbe  extreme  borders  of  the 
country  resound  with  bowliags  and  wailing  ^Tbe 
^  women  are$  huddled  togetbeir  like  frightened  hmia 
^  at  the  fords  of  the  Amon*"  Tbe  vineyavds,  and  eom«> 
fieldfl^  and  pastures  are  destroyed  by  heathen  tribes^ 
The  Prophet^  whoever  be  be>  is  moved  to  teader  pity 

(as  in  the  Synac  and  other  versions)  ago.     But  now  J*  &c. ;  and  so  Jcrc- 

MriC  the  word.  mitth  (xWiil  47)  M\  fbrther  ajvpfies 

^  Ifti.  XT.  I;  perhaps  alsoi  Atnw  it  to  his  tinie*    £w«ld  (JProfheien*  l 

▼L  14.  231)  beli&ires  it  to  be  by  a  Prophet 

*  2  Kings  iii.  4.  of  Judah,  on  account  of  xvi.   1-5. 

9  It  is  pvsoerved.  both  ia  Isaiah  and  Still  more  probable  is  the  oonjeetare 

JeiMMah.    Tha^itisfiom  aa  oldev  of   Hitsig^  identifyiiig   it  with   the 

prephe*  is  disttaetl^  stated,  by  Isaiah  prophecy  of  Jonah  mentaimed  in  % 

(zTi.  18),  **  This  is  the  word  that  tbe  Kijigs  xiv.  25. 
Lofd  spoke  coocea^ing  Moab  loog 
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ftt  the  sights  and  hopes  that^  in  the  old  ancestral  conr 
nection  with  the  house  of  David^  Moab  may  yet  be  not 
too  proud  to  seek  a  covert  from  the  face  of  the  spoiler. 
It  may  be  that  this  is  the  very  prophecy  by  which 
Jeroboam's  empire  was  inaugurated,  ^accord- 
"  ing  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  He  spoke 
^by  the  hand  of  His  servant  Jonah,  the  son  of 
"AmittaL"^  This  Prophet^  who  was  to  Jeroboam  IL 
what  Ahijah  had  been  to  Jeroboam  L,  and  what  Elisha 
had  been  to  Jehu,  though  slightly  mentioned  in  the 
history,  has  been  already  thrice  brought  before  us  in 
Jewish  tradition,  and  conveys  an  instruction  reaching 
far  beyond  his  times.  The  child  of  the  widow  of 
Zarephath,  the  boy  who  attended  Elijah  to  the  wilder- 
ness, the  youth  who  anointed  Jehu,  was  believed  to 
be  the  same  as  he  whose  story  is  related  to  us  in  the 
book  of  unknown  authorship,  of  unknown  date,  of 
disputed  meaning,'  but  of  surpassing  interest^  —  the 
Book  of  Jonah.  Putting  aside  all  that  is  doubtful,  it 
stands  out  of  the  history  of  those  wars  and  conquests 
with  a  truthfulness  to  human  nature  and  a  loftiness 
of  religious  sentiment  that  more  than  vindicate  its 
place  in  the  Sacred  Canon.  First  look  at  the  vivid 
touches  of  the  narrative  even  in  detail  We  see  the 
Prophet  hasting  down  from  the  hills  of  Galilee  to  the 
one  Israelite  port  of  Joppa.  He  sinks  into  the  deep 
sleep*  of  the  wearied  traveller  as  soon  as  he  gets  on 
board  aft«r  his  hurried  journey.  The  storm  rises;  the 
Tyrian  sailors  are  all  astir  with  terror  and  activity. 
They  attack  the  unknown  passenger  with  their  ^  brief 

1  8  IQngs  xiy.  25.  used  at  the  commeQcemeiit  of  the 
s  Hie  word  *' And,"  with  which  the  Rooks  of  Leviticiifl,  Nambers,*  Joshua, 
book  commences,  indicates  a  different  Elings,  Exekiel,   Bamch,  and  Mao- 
origin  fixMn  that  of  the  earlier  Pro-  cabees. 
phetical  Books.    It  is  elsewhere  onlj  >  Jonah  L  5  (Heb.). 


Leot.  XXXm.  JONAH.  ^8d 

^accumulated  inquiries."  ^Why  hath  this  happened 
^to  us?  What  doest  thou?  Whence  art  thou? 
^  What  is  thy  country  ?  Of  what  people  art  thou  ?  "  ^ 
The  good  seamen,  heathens  as  they  are,  struggle 
against  the  dreadful  necessity  which  Jonah  puts  before 
them.  They  row  with  a  force  which  seems  to  dig  up 
the  waves  under  their  efibrta  But  higher  and  higher, 
higher  and  higher,  the  sea  surges  against  them,  like 
a  living  creature  gaping  for  its  prey.  The  victim  is 
at  last  thrown  in,  and  its  rage  ceases.'  This  is  the 
first  deliverance,  and  it  is  the  Divine  blessing  on  the 
honest  hearts  and  active  hands  of  ^  those  that  go 
''  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  do  their  business  in 
*^  great  waters." 

Then  comes  the  unexpected  rescue  of  the  Prophet. 
He  vanishes  from  view  for  three  long  days  and  nighta 
One  of  the  huge  monsters  which  are  described  in  the 
Psalms'  as  always  sporting  in  the  strange  sea,  and 
which  in  the  early  Christian  paintings  is  represented 
as  a  vast  dragon,  receives  him  into  its  capacious  maw. 
His  own  hymn  of  thanksgiving  succeeds.  He  seems 
to  be  in  the  depths  of  the  unseen  world ;  the  river  of 
the  ocean  whirls  him  round  in  its  vast  eddies;  the 
masses  of  seaweed  enwrap  him  as  in  grave-clothes ;  the 
rocky  roots  of  the  mountains  as  they  descend  into  the 
sea  appear  above  him,  as  if  closing  the  gates  of  earth 
against  his  return.*  The  mighty  fish  is  but  the  transi- 
tory instrument  That  on  which  the  Prophet  in  his 
h3ann  lays  stress  is  not  the  mode  of  his  escape,  but 
the  escape  itself* 

1  All  this  18  well  broaght  oat  bj  ^  Jonah  H.  8,  5,  6. 

Dr.  PuBey  on  Jonah,  pp.  261,  .252.  &  Unless  we  have  previoosly  deter- 

^  This  is  well  given  in  Josephns,  mined  the  qaesdon,  whether  the  Book 

{Ant.  ix.  10,  §  2).  of  Jonah  is  intended  bj  the  sacred 

'  Ps.  civ.  26.  writer  to  be  a  literal  history,  or  an 
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The  tiurd  deliverance  is  that  of  NinereV    The  grratt 

Repentance  ^^*^  ™^*  before  US,  niost  magBjficent  of  aH 
•nuneMh.  the  capitals  of  the  ancient  world, — ^  great 
^  even  tinto  God."  ^  It  included  parks,  and  gardens,  «iid 
fields,  and  people,  and  cattle,  witliin  its  vast  ciiciim- 
ference.'  Twenty  miles  the  Prophet  penetrates  into 
the  city.  He  had  still  finished  only  one  tiiird  of  his 
journey  through  it  His  utterance,  like  &at  <^  the 
wild  Preacher  in  the  lai»t  days'  of  tlie  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem  by  Titus,  is  one  piercing  cry,  from  stoeet  to  street 
and  square  to  square,  it  reaches  ai  hst  ihe  King  on 
his  tlm)ne  of  state.  The  remorse  fior  the  wrong  and 
robbery  and  violence  of  many  generations  is  awak^ 
ened.^  The  dumb  animals  are  included,  after  the 
fks^ion  of  the  East^  in  the  universal  mourning,  and 
the  Divine  decree  is  revoked. 

Of  this  revocation,  and  of  the  lessons  of  tlie  whole 
Repenunce  book,  the  couceutrated  fcm^e  is  contained  in  the 
•f  JoiMk.      closing  scene.    liie  Prophet  sits  in  his  rude 

apble^Eae  fbanded  on  a  bifloiy,  —  and  laored  narrativa,  Jonah's  psalm  of 
tiic  example  of  the  Books  of  Job  and  thanksgiving,  whilst  it  contains  the 
Tobit  strongly  leads  to  the  latter  sup-  most  forcible  description  of  the  escape 
po?<Ttion,  —  **  tota  hcee  de  pisce  Jonm  from  drowning  by  idiip wreck,  has  no 
diAquisUia^"  as  an  old  commentator  allusion  ta  the  more  marveUoos  escape 
observes,  *^vana  videtur  atque  tnu-  from  suffocation  within  the  belly  of 
tilis"  The  explanations  divide  them-  the  fish.  Whether  the  story  be  literal 
selves  into  those  of  a  stHctly  pre-  or  poetical,  it  woold  be  eqaally  ap- 
lematural  kind,  —  as  that  a  fish  was  propriate  for  the  use  made  of  it  A 
created  for  the  occasion ;  or  into  the  Matt  ziL  39 ;  Luke  xi.  29.  Joscphus 
natural  or  semi-natural,  —  as  that  it  (AnL  ix  10,  §  2)  spi^aks  of  the  trans- 
was  a  ship  or  an  inn  bearing  the  sign  action  as  a  '<  story  **  (Xoyac), 
of  the  whale;  or  that  it  was  a  shark  i  Jonah  iii.  t  (Heb.). 
(For  this  last  hypothesis  see  all  that  *  See  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Bahy^ 
ran  be  collected  «n  Dr,  Pusey's  Com-  /on,  640. 
mentary  on  Jonah.)  '  See  all  this  drawn  out  at  length 

It  is  more  to  the  point  to  observe  by  Dr.  Pusey  on  Jonah  iii. 

hmr  little  importanoe  is  attached  to  ^  Nahum  ii.  11. 
the  particnlars  of  the  incident  by  the 
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ktat  outside  the  Eastern  gate»  tinder  the  shade  of  the 
kfro$A  leaves  of  the  flowering  shrub,^  the  rajyid  produce 
vf  the  nighi  With  tlie  scordung  blast  of  the  eariy 
Boming  the  luxuriant  shelter  withers  away,  and  in 
his  despairing  faiAtness  he  receives  the  revelation  of 
the  Divine  character^  which  is  to  him  as  that  of  the 
Burning  Bush  to  Moses,  or  of  the  Vision  on  Horeb  to 
JSlyah,  and  which  sums  up  the  whole  of  his  own 
-hratcMry. 

He  has  been  shown  to  us  as  one  of  the  older  Pro- 
^etic  school,  denouncing,  rebuking,  motilig  to  ajmI  fh>, 
without  fixed  habitatioti^  Mke  Mijah,  flyiiig  from  king- 
4ma  to  kingdom^  as  if  on  the  wiAgs  of  the  wind.  But 
both  in  his  weaker  and  his  stronger  mde  be  represents 
die  rapid  change  which  came  over  the  Prophetic  school 
K^  Israel  at  th»3  epoch.  In  the  wider  scope  of  his 
movements,  and  the  mild  and  catholic  iq>irit  which  per- 
vactes  the  whole  tenor,  if  not  of  his  tecu^hinig,  at  least 
of  his  history,  we  trace  the  same  transitions  that  have 
been  already  remaiked  from  the  fierce  and  exclusive 
Elijah  to  the  gentle  and  comprehensive  Elisha.  IVom 
west  and  east  alike  the  curtain  has  in  his  life  been  rent 
asunder.  On  the  one  side  we  have  embalmed,  for  the 
fii«t  time  in  the  sacred  history,  on  the  stormy  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  ship  bound  for  the  distant 
Tarshish  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  On  the  other  side,  we 
traverse,  for  the  first  time,  the  vast  desert,  and  find 
ourselves  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Ass3nian  capital 
Jonah  is  the  first  apostle,  though  involuntary  and 
tmconscio^s,  of  the  Gentiles.  The  inspiration  of  the 
Gentite  world  is  acknowledged  in  the  prophecy  of 
Balaam,  its  nobleness  in  the  Book  of  Job,  its  greatness 
in  the  reign  of  Solomon.    But  its  distinct  claims  on 

^  The  paUna  ChrisH^  or  castor-oil  tree. 
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the  justice  and  mercy  of  God-  are  first  recognized  ia 
the  Book  of  JonaL  It  is  the  cry  of  the  good  heathen 
that  causes  the  sea  ^  to  cease  j&om  her  raging."  It  is 
the  penitence  of  the  vast  population  of  the  heathen 
Nineveh  that  arouses  the  Divine  pity  even  for  the 
innocent  children  and  the  dumb^  helpless  cattle. 

And  this  lesson  is  still  more  forcibly  brought  out  by 
contrast  with  the  conduct  of  the  Israelite  Prophet^  in 
whose  timidity  and  selfishness  is  seen  the  same  degeiF 
eracy  that  has  already  marked  the  descent  from  EUsha 
to  GehazL  He,  indeed,  is  delivered,  but  ^  so  as  by  fire." 
The  tables  are  turned  against  him  with  a  sublime  irony 
which  almost  anticipates  the  Gospel  teaching  of  ^  the 
"  first  and  the  last>"  "  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,** 
"the  elder  and  the  younger  son."  It  is  not  in  his 
strength,  but  his  weakness,  that  the  strength  of  that 
Divine  message  is  perfected,  through  which  a  lesson  is 
delivered  to  the  Pastors  of  every  age.  In  the  Prophet's 
despondency,  which  swerves  aside  from  the  heavy  duty 
imposed  upon  him,  many  a  coward  spirit  that  shrinks 
firom  the  call  of  truth  and  duty  starts  to  see  its  true 
likeness.  In  the  return  of  the  tempest-tossed  soul, 
deprofuncUsj  to  the  task  which  has  now  become  wel- 
come —  in  the  long-sustained  effort  to  which  at  last  he 
winds  himself  up,  is  the  same  encouragement  that  was 
needed  even  by  an  Apostle,  — "  Simon,  son  of  Jonas, 
^  lovest  thou  Me  ? "  Venio  Uerum  Romam  crvcifigi.  But 
most  of  all  is  the  warning  thrust  home  in  the  rebuke 
to  the  narrow  selfishness  which  could  lament  over  the 
withering  of  his  own  bower,  and  yet  complain  that  the 
judgment  had  not  been  carried  out  against  the  penitent 
empire  of  Nineveh.  "More  than  sixscore  thousand 
"  persons  that  cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand 
"  and  their  left,"  the  Prophet  had  desired  to  see  sacri- 
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ficed  to  his  preconceived  notions  of  the  necessitien  t/[  . 
«  logical  theory^  or  to  the  destructiion  of  his  coimtry'li 
enemies  ^It  displeased  Jonah  exceedingly,  imd  he 
*  wlui  very  fti^ry.  1  pray  Thee,  was  not  tiiis  my  tey- 
^  ing  when  I  was  yet  m  tny  counixy  ?  «  .  .  Hietefore 
^takcy  I  beseech  Thee,  my  life  firom  me;  for  it  is  bettef* 
^  for  me  to  die  than  to  live."  Better  (00  it  has  o^n 
been  said  by  Jonah's  successors)  to  die^  tbaik  that 
unbaptieed  infimts  should  be  saved  ^~  than  tiMit  the 
te;nt>bate  should  repent — than  that  God's  tlireaten- 
ings  riiouM  ever  be  revoked  —  than  thai  the  solemnity 
of  life  shouM  be  disturbed  by  the  restoration  of  the 
thousands  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  Divine  will  ^^— than  that  God  should  at  last  ^be  aU 
^  in  alL"  He  sate  under  the  shadow  of  fais  booth,  still 
hoping,  believing  for  the  worst,  ^  till  he  mi^t  see  whAt 
"  would  become  of  the  city " 

Most  just  was  the  application  of  this  passage  by  aA 
apostolic  pastor  to  the  harsh  Galvinists  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, — * "  Get  ye  from  under  your  parched  gourd  of  ^  rep- 
**robation:'  let  not  your  eye  be  evil  because  God  is 
^  good ;  nor  fret,  like  Jonah,  because  the  Fatheir  of  mer- 
^  cies  extends  His  compassion  even  to  all  the  humbled 
^  heathen  of  ihe  great  city  of  NineveL"  ^  A^d  not  to 
Galvinists  only,  but  to  all  who  would  sacrifice  die  <»use 
of  humanity  to  some  professional  or  theological  difficulty 
is  the  startling  truth  addressed,  ^  Doest  thou  well  to  be 
^  angry  ?  God  repented  of  the  evil  that  He  had  i^id 
^  that  He  would  do  unto  them,  and  He  did  it  not.**  The 
foredoomed  destruction  of  the  wicked,  the  logical  con- 
sistency of  the  Prophet's  teaching,  must  go  for  nothing 
before  the  justice  and  ^  the  great  kindness  **  of  God  — 
Defore  the  claims  even  ot  the  unconscious  heathen  chil- 

1  Fletcher  of  Madeley  {Essay  mTruth)  m  Sermons^  tf.  55% 
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dren,  of  the  repentant  heathen  king.  Nineveh  shall  be 
spared,  although  the  Prophet  has  declared  that  in  forty 
days  it  shall  be  overthrown.^ 

In  the  scorching  blast  that  beat  upon  the  head  of 
Jonah;  when  he  ^  fainted  and  wished  himself  to  die."  and 
with  a  sharp  cry  repeated,  in  the  pangs  of  his  own  desti- 
tution, what  he  had  before  murmured  only  as  a  theo- 
logical difficulty,  the  sacred  narrative  leaves  him.  In 
the  popular  traditions  of  East  and  West^  Jonah's  name 
alone  has  survived  the  Lesser  Prophets  of  the  Jewish 
Church.  It  still  lives,  not  only  in  many  a  Mussulman 
tomb  along  the  coasts  and  hills  of  Syria,  but  in  the 
thoughts  and  devotions  of  Christendom.  The  marvel- 
lous escape  fix)m  the  deep,  through  a  single  passing 
allusion  in  the  Gospel  history,  was  made  an  emblem  of 
the  deliverance  of  Christ  Himself  from  the  jaws  of  death 
and  the  grave.'  The  great  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
boundless  power  of  human  repentance  received  its  chief 
illustration  from  the  repentance  •  of  the  Ninevites  at  tiie 
preaching  of  Jonah.  There  is  hardly  any  figure  firom 
the  Old  Testament  which  the  early  Christians  in  the 
Catacombs  so  often  took  as  their  consolation  in  persecu- 
tion as  the  deliverance  of  Jonah  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
his  naked  form  stretched  out  in  the  burning  sun  beneath 

1  How  difficult  it  wAs  even  in  the  preaching  of  Jonah),  nor  with  the 

•Jewish  Church  to  understand  that  a  facts  of  the  case  as  recorded  in  the 

prediction    could  be  frustrated,  ap-  two  (not  three)  days  and  nights  of 

pears  from  the  consequences  drawn  the  Entombment,  nor  with  the  cor- 

in  Tobit  xiv.  4-8,  from  Jonah's  warn-  responding  passage  of  Luke  (xL  80). 

ing.     On  the  other  hand,  for  the  true  But,  even  if  (like  Acts  i.  18,  19,  and 

character  of  Prophetic  teaching,  on  Matt  xxiii.  85)  it  is  a  later  addition, 

which  it  is  founded, «ee  Lectures  XX.,  it  is  an  interpretation  of  unquestion- 

XL.  able  antiquity,  and  widely  diflfhsed 

>  Matt  ziL  40.    The  difficulty  of  throughout  the  early  Church, 
this  verse  is  well  known.     It  neither        8  Matt.  ztL  4 ;  xiL  41 ;  Luke  xL 

agrees  with  the  context  (which  speaks  80,  82. 
not  of  the  deliverance,  but  of  the 
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the  sheltering  gourd.  But  these  all  conspire  with  the 
story  itself  in  proclaiming  that  still  wider  lesson  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  It  is  the  rare  protest  of  theology 
against  the  excess  of  theology  —  it  is  the  faithful  de- 
lineation, through  all  its  various  states,  of  the  dark, 
sinistef*,  selfish  side  of  even  great  religious  teachers.  It 
is  the  grand  Biblical  appeal  to  the  common  instincts  of 
humanity,  and  to  the  universal  love  of  God,  against  the 
narrow  dogmatism  of  sectarian  polemics.  There  has 
never  been  ^  a  generation "  which  has  not  needed  the 
majestic  revelation  of  sternness  and  charity,  each  be- 
stowed where  most  deserved  and  where  least  expected, 
in  the  ^  sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonah." 
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THE    FALL    OF   SAMARIA. 

The  external  glory  of  Israel  was  raised  to  its  highest 
pitch  by  Jeroboam  the  Second ;  but  its  internal  condi- 
tion already  indicated  its  approaching  dissolution.  On 
that  condition  a  sudden  light  is  Uirown  from  a  new 
quarter.  We  have  at  last  reached  the  point  where  the 
Prophetical  spirit  began  to  express  itself  not  only  in 
action  and  speech,  but  in  writing.  It  was  in  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  that  this  development  took  place  in  its 
greatest  force ;  but  it  took  its  rise  in  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael,  in  which,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  the  Prophets  found 
their  chief  home  and  their  chief  mission.  Amos  and 
Hosea,  both  belong,  by  birth  or  by  their  sphere  of 
action,  to  the  northern  kingdom.  Some  few  glimpses, 
too,  into  the  state  of  Israel  are  a£forded  by  the  great 
Isaiah,  now  just  appearing  as  a  young  man  in  the  neigh- 
boring kmgdom  of  Judah. 

It  is  from  these  several  prophetic  documents  that  we 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  society  in  Israel, 
such  as  we  have  not  obtained  of  any  period  since  the 
time  of  David.  Their  whole  tone  is  so  true  to  nature, 
so  descriptive  of  the  sins  of  actual  States  and  Churches, 
that  when  the  preacher,  who  of  all  perhaps  in  modem 
times  has  most  nearly  resembled  an  ancient  Prophet, 
wished  to  denounce  the  sins  of  Florence,  he  used  the 
Prophets  of  this  period  as  his  text-book.    Savonarola's 
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vennons  on  Amos  are  ahnoet  like  Amos  himself  come  to 
life  again. 

The  foreign  dyilizatioii  ci  the  house  of  Omri  -^  the 
long  depravation  of  the  public  wor^p  from  ^^^j  ^^^^ 
tl^  time  <^  Jeroboam  the  First— had  {Nroduced  ^  »«»«<•• 
tJieir  natural  effect  amongst  the  higher  classes  of  society. 
One  of  the  moat  widely  spread  vices  was  drunkenness  in 
its  most  revolting  forms.  ^  Wine  and  new  wine  take 
^away  the  heari"^  ^In  the  day  of  our  King  the 
^princes  have  made  him  sick  mih  skins  (^  wine."^ 
This  was  tiie  canker  in  the  beauty  oi  the  most  glorious 
scene  in  Palestine, —  the  luxuriant  vale  o£  l%echem,  and 
the  green  hill  of  Samaria.'  The  gross  intoxication  of 
the  Israelite  nobles  and  priests  almost  resembles  that 
which  unhappily  prevailed  amongst  the  English  aris- 
tocracy and  dei^  in  the  last  century.  It  extended  even 
to  the  most  sacred  functionaries:  ^They  Imve  erred 
^  through  wine,  and  through  strong  drink  are  gone  out 
^  of  the  way ;  the  priest  and  the  prophet  have  ^rred 
^  through  strong  drink,  they  are  swaliowed  up  by  wine, 
^  they  are  out  of  the  way  through  strong  drink  ;  Uiey 
^  err  in  vision,  they  stumble  in  giving  judgment ;  for  all 
^  tables  are  full  of  vomit  and  filthiness,  so  that  there  is 
^no  place  clean."  ^  Even  the  monastic  Nazarites  were 
either  required  or  forced  against  their  vow  to  drink  the 
forbidden  wine.^  Great  ladies,  who  are  compared  to  the 
iat  cows  or  heifers  of  Bashan,  that  feed  on  the  rich 
mountains  of  Samaria,  say  to  tlieir  lords,  ^  Bring,  and  let 
*^us  drink."  •  Out  of  this  terrible  vice  sprang  a  brood 
of  other  yet  more  desolating  sins,  —  licentiousness  ^  in 

1  Hosea  W.  11.  ^  Isjuah  xxriii.  7,  & 

«  IWd.  Yii.  5.  »  ArooB  iL  8,  IS  (PuBcy). 

9  Isaiah  xxviu.  1.    «  Woe  to  the  •  IM.  it.  1,  8  (Puey). 

crown  of  pride,  to  the  drunhanU  of  ^  Hoeea  iv.  13 ;  vii.  4{  Amos  ii*  T. 

Ephndm.*' 
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all  its  forms,  oppression  of  the  poor,  self-indulgent 
luxury,  robbery  and  murder.  To  the  eye  of  the 
Prophet  ^  these  it  was,  and  nothing  else,  which  he  saw^ 
"  wherever  he  looked,  whatever  he  heard,  —  sweanng, 
"  lying,  killing,  stealing,  adultery,"  one  stream  of  blood 
meeting  another,  ^tiU  they  joined  in  one  wide  inun- 
"dation."*  Many  of  the  details  are  preserved  to  us. 
Innocent  debtors  were  bought  and  sold  as  slaves,  even 
for  the  sake  of  possessing  a  pair  of  costly  sandals.  The 
very  dust  which  they  threw  on  their  heads  as  a  sign  of 
mourning  was  grudged  to  them.  The  large  cloaks 
which  were  their  only  wrappers  were  used  for  the 
couches  of  the  hard-hearted  ciSitors.'  Strict  a.  was  still 
the  profession  of  religion,  —  holy  days,  offerings,  tithes, 
sabbaths  faithfully  observed  *  —  Priests,  Prophets,  Naza- 
rites  highly  honored  *  —  sacred  ephod  and  image  duly 
reverenced,**  —  yet  even  in  the  very  Temple  of  Bethel 
the  luxurious,  listless  revelry  was  carried  on ;  ®  pilgrims 
coming  to  the  sacred  places  at  Mizpeh  and  Gilead  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  or  to  Tabor  and  Shechem,  in  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom,  were  attacked  by  bands  of  robbers,  often 
headed  by  the  Priests  themselves.^  Even  the  "  Jewish  " 
craft,  as  we  deem  it  in  modem  times,  appeared  in  the 
readiness  with  which  religious  festivals  were  pressed  into 
the  service  of  hard  bargains.  The  calf  was  still  wor- 
shipped, as  the  sign  of  the  True  God,^  at  Dan  and 
Bethel,  but  the  darker  idolatries  of  Phoenicia,  author- 
ized there  also  under  Ahab,  had  been  never  entirely 
uprooted.  The  Temple  of  Ashtaroth  still  remained  in 
Samaria.^    Baal  was  a  familiar  name  throughout  the 

1  Amos  iv.  1,  2  (Pusey).  ^  Hosea  iii.  4  (Ewald). 

9  Ibid.  iL  6,  7 ;  viiL  5,  6  (Posey).  *  Amos  ii.  8. 

3  Hosea  ii.  11 ;  viii.  18;  Amos  iv.        '  Hosea  t.  I ;  vi.  8,  9. 

4 ;  Y.  81-28.  8  n>id.  viii.  5,  6 ;  z.  5 ;  zi.  1. 

4  Amos  ii.  11.  ^2  Kinoes  xiii.  6. 
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ooantry.^  licentious  rites  were  practised  in  the  groves 
and  on  the  hill-tops.'  The  ancient  sanctuary  of  Gilgai 
was  at  once  a  seat  of  constant  pilgrimage,  surrounded 
by  altars,  and  yet  also  a  centre  of  wide-spread  heathen 
abominations.' 

As  the  rise  of  the  house  of  Jehu  had  been  ushered 
in  by  Prophetic  voices,  so  was  its  doom.  As  in  the 
struggles  of  the  earlier  Jeroboam,  so  in  the  splendor 
of  the  second  Jeroboam,  a  Prophet  firom  Judah  came 
to  denounce  the  crimes  of  IsraeL  He  was  of  no 
Prophetic  school,  with  no  regular  Prophetic  gifts,*  — 
one  of  the  shepherds  who  frequented  the  wild  uplands 
near  Tekoa,  and  who  combined  with  his  pastoral  life 
the  care  of  the  sycamores  in  the  neighboring 
gardens.  He  was,  as  has  been  well  said,^  ^a 
^  child  of  nature."  The  imagery  of  his  visions  is  full 
of  his  country  life,  whether  in  Judea  or  Ephraim.  The 
locusts  in  the  royal  meadows,  the  basket  of  fndt,  vine- 
yards and  fig-trees,  the  herds  of  cows  rushmg  heed- 
lessly along  the  hills  of  Samaria,  the  shepherds  fight- 
ing with  the  lions  for  their  prey,  the  lion  and  the  bear, 
the  heavy-laden  wagon,  the  sifting  of  com, —  these 
are  his  figures.  He  was  not  a  poet,  so  much  as  an 
orator.  His  addresses  are  poetical,  not  from  rhyilim, 
but  from  the  sheer  force  and  pathos  of  his  diction.  He 
appears  on  the  hill  of  Samaria '  to  denoimce  the  luxu- 
rious nobles.  He  appears  in  the  very  sanctuary  of 
Bethel,  like  Iddo,  to  predict^  the  violent  death  of  the 

I  Hosea  ii.  8-17 ;  xi.  2.  ^  ibid.  vL  14 ;  tiL  9 ;  ix.  1 ;  viii.  8. 

<  Ibid.  iv.   18.  Whether  the  words  in  vii.  10  are  rep- 

'  Ibid.  iv.  15;    iz.  15;    xii.  11;  resented  as  having   been  spoken  by 

Amos  iv.  4.  Amos,  or  only  put  into  his  mouth  by 

*  Amos  i.  1 ;  vii.  14, 15.  Amaziah,  is  uncertain.    It  is  more  in 
'  Dr.  Puseyoo  .\mos,  pp.  151, 158.  accordance    with    the    style   of  the 

*  Amos  iv.  1  *  iiL  9  (Pusey,  p.  148).  Sacred  Books  to  suppose  the  former. 
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Toyal  hot»^  if  not  of  the  King,  — llie  &11  (>f  tl^  king>^ 
dom,  the  ML  of  the  sacred  altar.  It  was  not  now^  m 
formetiy,  the  King  who  confionted  the  Brophet  It 
was  the  chiefpriest  Amaaaah^  who  sent  to  the  King  to 
inform  him  of  the  new-comer,  and  himself  warned 
him  off  the  sacrod  and  royal  porecinots.  He  WM  liting 
there  with  his  wife^  his  sons  and  his  daughters,  and 
on  them  Amos  turned  the  curse  which  he  had  before 
called  down  <m  the  nation.  Such  an  apparition  may 
well  have  roused  the  anger  and  alarm  of  the  easy 
revellers  *^who  put  far  away^  the  evil  day**'  ^The 
^land  could  not  bear"^  those  piercing  moml  invec- 
tives—  that  cry  then  first  uttered,  a  hundred  times 
repeated  since,  ^Prepare  to  meet  thy  Crod."'  Whedier 
or  not  we  attach  any  credence  to  <he*  tmditioftt,  that 
he  was  beaten  and  wounded  by  the  indignant  Ueramhy 
of  Bethel,  and  carried  back  halfdead  to  his  natit^ 
plaoe,  it  is  the  fate  which  sudi  a  rough  plain-spokeA 
preacher  would  naturally  invite,  and  it  would  almost  * 
seem  as  if  £ednt  alluidons  to  it  trant^ire  in  more  than 
one  plaee  in  the  New  Testament^  Well  had  he  said, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  hearty  ^  The  prudent  shall  keep 
^silence  in  that  time,  for  it  is  an  evil  time*"^ 

The  calamitiei  which  Amos  described  or  invoked^ 

gathered  fast  over  the  devoted  kingdom.    The 

great  physical  disasters,  which  we  shall  have 

to  consider  more  at  length  in  their  relation  to  Judah, 

had  also  extended  to  Israel    The  visitation 

of  locusts,  which  passed  over  the  south,  also 

reached  to  the  gardens  and  vineyards,  the  fig-trees  and 

olive-trees  of  Samaria.^    Their  com  and  wine  failed;^ 

1  AmoB  Ti.  3.  ii.  145  (Puaey,  150).    Compare  Helx 

s  Ibid.  Yu.  10.  zi.  85 ;  Matt.  xxL  S5. 

^  Ibid.  iv.  12.  &  AmoB  t.  IS. 

*  Fteudo-Eptphaniusy   VU,  Proph.       •  IWd.  iv.  6. 

7  Hoeea  ii.  9 ;  viL  14. 
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blasting  and  mildew  smote  them ;  ^  drought  and  famine 
fell  upon  them.  Bain  was  withholden  in  the  early 
springs  or  fell  partially  only  on  one  city ;  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  two  or  three  cities  crowded  to  one  for 
the  sake  of  water.*  The  pastures  of  the  shepherds  were 
dried  up,  and  the  woods  of  Carmel  withered.' 
The  plague,  so  common  in  Egjrpt^  so  rare  in 
Palestine,  sprang  up,  amidst  the  festering  carcasses 
(whether  as  cause  or  effect)  of  the  dead  men  and  dead 
horses  which  lay  around,  as  after  a  terrible  carnage « 
The  celebrated  earthquake  which  shook  the  £^^. 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  ^"*^** 
in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  was  heard  and  felt  throughout 
Palestine.  The  Temple  at  Bethel,  like  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  with  its  altar  and  its  pillars,  the  ivory 
palaces  of  Jezreel  and  Samaria^  ^  are  smitten,"  ^  shake," 
"  fidl,"  and  "  perish,  and  come  to  an  end."  *  There  were 
three  nearly  total  eclipses  during  this  period.  One  of 
these  was  visible  in  Palestine,  in  the  year  b.  c.  771, 
on  the  8th  of  November,  at  five  minutes  before  one 
p.  M.®  This  may  have  been  sufficient  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Prophet :  ''  I  will  cause  the  sun 
"  to  go  down  at  noon,  and  I  will  darken  the  earth  in 
^  the  clear  day."  ^ 

But  these  were  forerunners  of  a  still  more  fearful 
calamity.    Now,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  on  ^^^^  ^f 
the  Eastern  horizon  that  great  power  which  for  ^"*yri«- 
a  hundred  years  was  the  scourge  of  Asia.     The  ancient 
empire  of  Assyria,  possibly  repressed  for  the  time  by 

1  Amos  iv.  7y  9.  ^  The  exact  calculation  I  owe  to 

*  Ibid.  iv.  9.  my  friend  Professor  Donkin.     The 

'  Ibid.  L  2.  possibility  of  the  allusion  had  been 

4  Ibid.  iv.  10.  already  noticed  by  Ussher. 
'  Ibid.  iiL  14,  15 ;  ix.  1.    See  Leo-        ^  Amos  viii.  9. 
tore  XXX  YH 

TOL.  i:  26 
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th^  do!tiini<m  lyT  ^(A(ftMn,  TMe  oti  tto  fiill,  imd  wbs 
henceforth  intermingled  with  all  the  good  end  ^evil  for- 
tuneis)  of  the  Idngdotn  of  Israel  Already  in  %he  reign 
of  Jehu  her  infloence  began  to  be  :felt  His  name  is 
to  be  read  on  the  black  obelisk  which  tecords  the 
tributes  offered  to  Shahnaneser  I.  in  the  form  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  articles  mannfactnred  in  gold.'  The 
destruction  of  Damaecus  by  Jeroboam  H.  brought  the 
two  powers  of  Israel  and  Assjrria  into  close  contact ; 
there  was  now  no  intervening  kingdom  to  act  as  a 
breakwater.  Long  before  its  actual  irruption,  tiie  tise 
of  the  new  power  is  noted  by  the  Prophets.  Jonah 
had  already  traversed  the  desert,  and  seen  ^  that  great 
^  Nineveh.**  Amos  had  akeady,  though  without  naming 
it,  foretold  that  a  peopte  should  arise  which  shotdd 
crui^  the  ^werful  empire  of  JetK>boam  from  end  to 
end,  and  Bees  the  nations  one  by  one  swept  into  cap- 
tivity.* Hosea  brings  out  the  danger  more  definitely, 
sometimes  naming  it,  sometimes  speaking  of  it  only 
under  the  form  of  the  **  contentious  king."  *  The  wake- 
ftd  ear  of  Isaiah  catches  the  sound  of  the  irresistiUe 
advance  of  the  Assyrian  armies ;  their  savage  waijfifA^, 
their  strange  language,  the  speed  of  ^eir  march,  their 
indefatigable  energy,  ^  their  arrows  sharp,  their  boWs 
^  bent,  their  horses'  hoo&  like  flint,  taiA  their  chariots 
"like  a  whirlwind.*** 

In  the  midst  of  these  dark  tmsfortunes  txid  daiker 
Knd  ^the  tcrrors,  the  dynasty  of  Jehu  came  to  its  end. 
jeba?  ^  The  curse  of  Amos  was  MfiUed,  though  &ot 
on   the  King  himself    The  great  Jeroboam  died  in 

I  Layarifs  Nineveh  and  BabpUm^  predictions  is  maintaaned  hf  £wald| 

p.  €13 ;  sec  Ra^Iinson's  Ancient  Mon^  Gesch,  iiL  p.  808. 

archieii  u,  p.  865.  8  Hoeea  v.  18 ;  x.  ^. 

8  Amos  L  2-16 ;  vi  14 ;  Vii.  17;  <  Isa.  v.  28*80. 
ix.   7-10.      That  these  are   distinct 
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peace,  and  mm  buried  in  roj$l  state.  But  his  boh  was 
the  kst  regular  occupant  of  ike  throne  of  LtraeL 
There  was,  as  it  would  seem,  a  revel  prepared  for  him 
by  the  noblea  They  were  kept  up  to  the  mark  as  of 
a  burning  fever  by  some  one  powerM  plotter,  who 
is  compared  to  a  baker  heating  and  stirring  the  oven. 
They  drug  the  unhappy  prince  with  wine  till  he  ii 
sick  with  drunkenness,  and  joins  freely  in  their  de- 
bauchery. Then  la  the  morning  ihe  conspiracy  breaks 
out^  and  the  Kmg  is  slain.^     The  year  of 


B.  o.  771. 

Zadiariah's  death  was  probably  the  year  of 
the  great  edipse  already  mentioned.  The  time  at 
which  he  died  was  known  as  ^  that  in  which  ihe  kings 
^fell,"'  and  apparently  also  as  the  month  in  whidi 
^ihe  three  shepherds  were  smitten."^  From  that 
moment  the  kingdom  was  occupied  by  a  rapid  sue* 
cession  of  fierce  soldiers,  who  reigned  for  the  next 
fifty  years,  leaving  little  but  their  names  belund.  The 
^military  despotism,"  which  had  characterized  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  more  or  less  even  from  the  time 
of  Saul,  now  held  unbridled  and  imdivided  sway. 
Zachariah  was,  it  would  seem,  succeeded  by  a  king 
whose  very  name  is  almost  lost  to  us^  Kobolam,^  and 
Kdbolam  was  succeeded  by  Shallum.  The  troubled 
m<marchy  settled  down  for  a  time  under  Menahem 
and  his  son  Pekahiah,  till  he  too  perished,  in  the  midst 
of  his  harem,  by  the  hand  of  Pekah.^  By  this  time 
the  Assyrian  conquerors  broke  up(m  the  country ;  and 
the  struggles  of  the  various  states  of  Western  Asia, 
in  their  agony  to  escape  from  this  overwhelming 
enemy,  became  more  and  more  complicated,  as  the 
dimger  drew  nearer  and  nearer. 

1  Hoseavii.  6-7  (Poeey).  <  2  Kings    xv.    10    (LXX.  and 

t  Ibid.  vii.  7.  EwiOd,  iii.  696). 

»  Zech.  ju.  8.  *  Md.  xv.  13-31. 
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In  the  presence  of  this  threatened  destruction,  the 
B.C757-  l^^S  f^u<^  between  Israel  and  Damascus  was 
'^^'  reconciled.      An  adventurer  who  had   placed 

himself  on  the  throne  of  Syria  combined  with  Pekah  to 
defend  themselves  against  Assyria  by  attacking  Judah.^ 
The  effect  of  this  alliance^  as  regards  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  was  but  to  hasten  ite  doom.  In  a  few  short  years  ' 
it  was  broken  up.  Tiglath-Pileser,  the  Assyrian  king, 
whose  predecessor,  Pul,'  had  been  satisfied  with  tribute 
from  Menahem,  descended  upon  the  allied  kingdoms. 
The  kingdom  of  Damascus^  was  now  finally  extin- 
guished, and  its  inhabitants  carried  off  to  Ear,^  an  im- 
known  Eastern  spot,  the  cradle,  and  now  the  grave,  of 
that  proud  Aramaic  nation. 

And  now  the  first  great  rent  was  made  in  the  king- 
Faiiofthe  dom  of  IsracL  The  trans^ordanic  tribes  had 
danic  tribes,  loug  huug  but  looscly  ou  its  skirts.  Uzziah, 
King  of  Judah,  had  of  late  acquired  royal  pasturages 
in  the  downs  ^  of  Gilead.  But  now  they  were  to  lose 
even  this  protection.  We  see  little  of  their  last  expiring 
struggles.  But  their  wild  history  ends,  as  it  had  begun, 
in  bloodshed  and  violence :  "  Gilead  was  a  city  of  evil- 
^  doers,  polluted  with  blood."  ^  Now  for  the  first  time, 
just  in  the  very  crisis  of  their  own  fate,  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  throne.  Menahem  and  Pekahiah  were, 
perhaps,  from  the  tribe  of  Gud,  and  they  carried  with 
them  the  savage  customs®  which  they  had  learned,  es- 

1  2  Kings  xvi.   5;   2  Cbr.  xxviiL    Pileser^s  inscriptions  (RawlinioD,  ii«. 
5,  6.  898). 

2  Isa.  vii.  16.  &  2  Kings  xvi.  9 ;  Amos  i.  6 ;  and 
9  Pul  cannot  be  exactly  identified    see  Isa.  vii.  1,  2 ;  1  Chr.  v.  26  ;  Hosea 

(Rawlinson,  Ancient  Monarchies,  li.     x.  7 ;  Zech.  ix.  1. 
887).    Tiglath-Pileser  IT.  seems  to  be        «  2   Chr.  xxvL   10  ("  the  plains* 
the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  (Ibid.     Heb.  miskor). 
n  893).  7  Hos.  vi.  8. 

4  This  is  mentioned  in    l^glath-        8  2  Kings  xv.  16.    Compare  Ibid. 

▼iiL  12  ;  1  Sam.  xi.  2 ;  Amos  i.  18. 
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pecially  from  the  ferocious  wars  of  Syria  and  Ammon^ 
in  their  own  trans-Jordanic  districts.  Pekah,  who  over- 
threw this  dynasty,  was  himself  also  probably  fit)m  the 
same  region.  At  least,  his  fifty  companions  in  the  con- 
spiracy were  from  Gilead,^  and  two  of  them  bore  names 
which  carry  us  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  those  pas- 
toral regions:  Argob,  from  the  fastness  of  Bashan, — 
Arieh,  "  the  Lion-like,"  from  those  Gadite  chiefe  of  old, 
whose  faces  "were  as  the  faces  of  lions,"*  —  remnants, 
it  may  be,  of  the  original  guards  of  David.*  Of  one  or 
other  of  these  pastoral  kings,  the  unknown  Prophet, 
whose  flickering  light  alone  guides  us  through  these 
stormy  times,  speaks  as  of  the  careless  and  rapacious 
shepherd  who  neglects  the  flock,  and  grasps  only  at  the 
flesh  of  the  fat*  Of  one  or  other  too,  as  the  fall  of  the 
dynasty  approaches,  he  bursts  forth  into  the  cry  which 
afterwards  became  proverbial,  but  which  had  a  peculiar 
fitness  to  those  nomadic  chiefs:  "Awake,  O  sword, 
"  against  My  shepherd  .  .  .  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the 
"  sheep  shall  be  scattered."  * 

Nothing  now  intervened  to  save  from  the  destroying 
armies  those  outl3ring  portions  of  the  dominions  of 
Israel.  The  gates  of  Lebanon  were  thrown  wide  open 
—  the  forests  of  Bashan  howled  in  their  anguish,  as  the 
destroyer  swept  through  them,  and  their  cry  of  distress 
was  echoed  back  by  the  shepherds  in  their  oaken  glades 
and  by  the  lions  startled  in  their  lairs  down  in  the  deep 
.recesses  of  the  Jordan  valley.® 

Then  fell  the  grievous  affliction  on  ^  the  land  of  Zeb- 
"  ulun  and  the  land  of  Naphtali,"  "  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
"  and  beyond  Jordan  "  ^  —  a  darkness  only  to  be  lit  up 

1  2  Kings  XV.  25.  &  Zech.  xiii.  7. 

«  1  Chr.  xii.  8.  «  Ibid.  xi.  1-3. 

8  Jbid.  xxvL  «1,  82.  7  Iga.  ix.  1. 
4  Zech.  xL  16. 
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by  a  distant  gleam,  see&  iac  off  by  Prophetic  eyee. 
Then  the  hostile  Ammonites,  long  warded  c^  rushed 
into  the  vacant  space,  and  the  cry  went  np:  ^'Hatb 
^  Israel  no  sons  ?  Hath  he  no  heir  ?  Why  doth  Molecb 
"inherit  Gad,  and  his  people  dwell  m  his  cities?"^ 
"  Feed  them  "  —  so  the  last  reminiseence  of  their  pas* 
toral  state  ^presses  itself — "fbed  them ;  guide*  them 
"like  a  flock  of  their  own  sheep^in  Bashan  and  in  Gifead, 
"as  in  the  days  of  old."* 

Pekah  was  now  left  with  a  mere  fragment  of  the 
ancient  kingdom.  With  that  terrible  successicm  of  royal 
murders,  so  forcibly  described  as  "  blood  touching  blood," 
he  fell  before  a  conspiracy,'  a  band  of  cosspirators^ 
of  whom  the  chie^  Hoshea,  formerly  one  of  his  own 
adherents,^  mounted  the  throne.  Rival  fisu^tions,  like 
those  which  divided  Jerusalem  in  its  last  siege, 
trotibled  also  the  y»t  days  of  Samaria :  the  olck 
feud  between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  which  had  in  the 
time  of  Jephthah  given  birth  to  the  e^iztbol  of  all  party 
watchwords,  broke  out  afiresh  *— Ephraim  devoured 
Manasseh,  and  Manasseh  devouiped  Ephraim.^ 

Better  than  his  predecessors,® — like  Joiuah,  in  like 
case,  in  Judah,-**  Hoshea  came  too  late  to  fe« 
deem  the  fortunes  of  his  countiy.  At  first  the 
vassal  of  Assyria,  he  took  advantage  of  the  Tynan  war 
to  throw  off  Sfaalmaneser's  yoke,^  and  began  that  sys- 
tem of  allianees  with  Egypt,®  which  from  that  time  foi«> 
ward  was  the  last  desperate  resource  of  the  nations  ei 

^  Jer^alix.  L.  itm  iklH^;  but  na  each  imme  occurs 

*  Micah  ¥iL  14.  in  the  interipdons  of  tiii»  epoek    It 
3  8  Kings  XV.  8<K.  is  found,  however,  in  the  Tyrian  his^ 

*  Joseph.  Ant.  ix.  19,  $  1.  tory  of  Mcnander  (Joseph.  Ant.  ix 
s  See  Lecture  XVI.    Is»»  ix.  tO,     14,  $  2 ;   RawlinsMt,  iL  401iX    For 

SI.  the  Tyrian  war,  see  Ewaki,  iii.  608. 

6  8  Kings  xvii.  8.  >  8  Kings  xviL  4. 

V  Shalmaneser  is  an  ancient  Assyr- 


Wetftem  Asia  agafaurt  the  ttneroachmente  of  AasyiM.  It 
mi^t  have  seemed  as  i£  the  oM  aUiance  with  £gypty 
wUch  had  set  the  fbimder  of  the  northern  kingdom  on 
his  thryne^  would  support  his  last  suoeesscn:.  But  ii  was 
too  late.  Saiigon,^  the  Assyrian  king  or  general^  de- 
sc^Qided  on  the  oeumtry.  Hoshea  was  earned  off  as  a 
hostage  for  the  p&jment  of  the  tribute.'  It  was  a  sud- 
den disappearance  ^  like  toaasi  upon  the  water."^  Then 
the  Assyriaa  armies  poured  into  the  country.^ 

A  struggle  took  plaee  in  Galilee — periiaps  in  the 
fisital  field  of  Jexreel,'^  perhaps  in  the  deep  capture  of 
glen  of  Beth-arbel;^  where^  as  afterwards  in  tiie  ^^"'■^^ 
time  of  Josephus^  the  IraeUte  population  took  refuge  in 
the  eaTvs  in  the  precipitous,  difis,  and  mothera  aJid 
children  were  dashed  down  to  the  valley  be- 

*^  B.  C.  731. 

neatk  The  siege  of  Samarift  folowed.  WitlK 
out  their  king,  the  people  stood  at  bay  for  three  years, 
as  in  the  final  siege  of  Jerusalem,  As  the  end  drew 
near,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  fi:»ntk  reveK 
lings  of  deqpair^  At  lasl  the  city  was  sixmned  With 
the  fecMity*  cenmon  to  aii  the  warfiire  of  t&ose  times,, 
the  in&nts  were  hurled  down  the  rocky  aides  of  the 
hin  on  which  the  city  steod>  or  destroyed  in  their 
mothers'  bosom&^  Fbmine  and  pestilenee  ccH&pleted 
the  work  of  war.^    The  stones  of  the  mined  city  were 

^'  Not  BhabMuiefleF  (who  19  not  ex-  JMrew  Monarehy,  i7$i     Conpare 

pressly  mentibtMd ;  see  t  Kings  xvii,  Joeepfans,  J^  7».  U  16 ;.  Pr*  Pnsey  sop- 

6;  xviii.  10)  but  Sargon,  whose,  name  yoses  it  to  be  Arbela,,  in  the  plain 

occnrs  in  I^  xx.  1,  and  in  the  Assyr-  of  Esdraelon  ;    but  the  expre38ion8 

ian  inscriptions,  and  is  supposed  to  be  rather  point  to  a  fastness.  The  LXX. 

a^fimnder  of  ftLneir  dynasljr  (Bawlm-  reads  *Hhe  house  of  JeroboMi*'  — 

•on,  ii.  408).  the  Vulgate,  **  the  hoase  of  Jenib^ 


<  2  Kings  xidL  4.  baal"  (Gideon). 

9  Hosea  s.  7.  7  iga.  xxviii.  1-6. 

4  2  Ki»9i  xvii.  ^  ^HoMa&U;  xiii»IC 

*  Hosea  L  6.  ^  Amos  tiw  9^  lil 

•find.    X.    14.  See   Newnaa's 
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poured  down  into  the  rich  valley  below^  and  the  foun- 
dations were  laid  bare.^  Palace  and  hovel  alike  fell;' 
the  statues  were  broken  to  pieces ;  *  the  crown  of  pride? 
the  glory  of  Ephraim,  was  trodden  under  foot* 

In  the  midst  of  this  wild  catastrophe,  the  voices  of 
the  Prophets  rise,  alternately  in  lamentation  and  con- 
solation.   From  the  prophets  of  Israel  —  fix)m  the  seven 
thousand  of  Elijah's  vision  —  two  voices  especially  make 
themselves  heard  above  the  rest     One  is  the  author  of 
the  80th  Psalm.*    The  Divine  protection  is  invoked  un- 
der the  figure  that  the  unknown  Prophet  of  the  period 
has  so   often  used:   ^0  Thou  that  art  the   Shepherd 
^  of  Israel,  give  ear ;  Thou  that  leadest  Joseph  like  a 
*^ sheep."*    There  is  no  mention  of  Judah  —  only  the 
days  are  recalled  in  which  the  Ark  marched^  in  the 
wilderness  before  the  three  great  kindred  "tribes  of 
"  Ephrcdmy  Benjamin^  and  Manaaseh^'    That  goodly  vine 
of  the  house  of  Joseph,  which  hung  ®  over  the  valley  of 
Shechem,  which  had  been  twice*  over  brought  fix)m 
Egypt  —  which  cast  its  shade  on  the  mountains  of  Greri- 
zim,  and  spread  its  branches  to  the  sea,  visible  fix)m 
those  very  heights,  and  its  boughs  across  the  Jordan  to 
the  distant  Euphrates  —  was  now  trodden  down.     The 
wild  Assyrian  boar  had  trampled  it  under  foot ;  it  was 
burnt  with  fire :  "  0  Grod  of  Hosts,  tmn  and  visit  this 
"  vine,  which  Thy  right  hand  hsAh  planted,  the  branch 
"tliat  Thou  madest  so   strong  for  Thyself"      Often 
has  this  Psalm  ministered  to  the  encouragement  of 

1  Micah  L  6.  ^  Pa.  Ixxx.  1.     Compare  Zech.  xL 

9  Amos  vi  11.  8,  5,  8,  15,  16 ;  xiii.  7. 

'  Micah  L  7.  7  Compare  Num.  ii.  18-24. 

4  Isa.  xxTiiL  3.  8  For  the  vine  as  symbolical   of 

^  See  Hengstenberg  on  Ps.  Izxz.    Joseph,  comp.  Gen.  xlix.  22 ;  Esek. 

The    LXX.   calls  \t  irkkp  -n^  'kamh    xix.  10. 

NOV.  9  Josh.  xxiv.  82 ;  1  Songs  xii.  2. 
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broken  hopes,^  but  never  so  fitly  as  in   this  its  first 
application. 

The  Prophet  Hosea  is  the  only  indiyidual  character 
that  stands^  out  amidst  the  darkness  of  this 
pieriod,  —  the  Jeremiah,  as  he  may  be  called,  of 
Israel.  His  life  had  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  last  century  of  the  northern  kingdom.  In  early 
youth,  whilst  the  great  Jeroboam  was  still  on  the  throne, 
he  had  been  called  to  the  Prophetic  office.  In  his  own 
personal  history,  he  shared  in  the  misery  brought  on  his 
country  by  the  profligacy  of  the  age.  In  early  youth, 
he  had  been  united  m  marriage  with  a  woman  who  had 
fallen  into  the  vices  which  surrounded  her.  He  had 
loved  her  with  a  tender  love ;  she  had  borne  to  him  two 
sons  and  a  daughter :  she  had  then  deserted  him,  wan- 
dered from  her  home.  Mien  again  into  wild  licentious- 
ness, and  been  carried  ofi*  as  a  slave.  From  this 
wretched  state,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  his  nature,  he 
bought  her,  and  gave  her  one  more  chance  of  recovery 
by  living  with  him,  though  apart'  No  one  who  has 
observed  the  manner  in  which  individual  experience 
often  colors  the  general  religious  doctrine  of  a  gifted 
teacher,  can  be  surprised  at  the  close  connection  which 
exists  between  the  life  of  Hosea  and  the  mission  to 
which  he  was  called.  In  his  own  grief  for  his  own  great 
calamity,  —  the  greatest  that  can  heSaHl  a  tender  human 
soul,  —  he  was  taught  to  feel  for  the  Divine  grief  over 
the  lost  opportimities  of  the  nation  once  so  full  of  hope. 
It  is,  as  it  has  been  beautifully  described,  a  succession 
of  sighs,  —  a  Prophetic  voice  fix)m  the  deptili  of  human 
misery :  ^  The  words  of  upbraiding,  of  judgment,  of  woe, 

1  As  appHed  by  Gandalph  of  >  Hosea  i.  8;  ill.  1  (Ewald;  Pusej, 
Bochester;  Fleming,  Sunder  of  Lm-  and  see  Professor  PlnmpCrc^s  po^m 
coin  CoUege,  OxfoM.  on  Gamer), 
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•^  burst  out  one  by  one,  slowly,  heavily,  condensed, 
^  abrupt,  from  the  Prophet's  heavy  and  shrinking  soul, 
^ ...  as  though  each  sentence  burst  with  a  groan  from 
^  his  heart,  and  he  had  anew  to  take  breath,  before  he 
"  uttered  each  repeated  woe.  Each  verse  forms  a  whole 
"  for  itself  like  one  heavy  toll  in  a  funeral  knelL"  *  But 
in  his  own  love  no  less  he  was  taught  to  see,  first  of  any 
of  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  the  power  of 
the  forgiving  love  of  Grod.  Even  the  names  of  his 
children  were  intended  to  signify —  one,  the  condemna- 
tion of  Jehu*s  massacres ;  the  two  others,  the  extension 
of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Divine  Mercy,  beyond  the 
limits '  of  Israel  "  Come,  and  let  us  return  unto  the 
^LoRD,  for  He  hath' torn  and  will  heal  us,  hath  smitten 
^  and  will  bind  us  up.  After  two  dajTS  He  will  revive 
"  us ;  on  the  third  day.  He  will  raise  us  up,  and  we  shiJl 
"  U ve  in  His  sight"  *  He  goes  back  to  the  early  history 
of  his  own  northern  tribes,  when  they  were  still  loved 
as  children  *  —  fresh  from  Egypt  —  taken  by  their  little 
arms,  all  unconscious  —  drawn  "with  the  cords  of  a 
"  man,  with  bands  of  love."  Then  comes  the  burst  of 
sorrow  over  their  fall :  "  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  O 
"  Ephraim !  how  shall  I  deliver  thee,  0  Israel !  how  shall 
"  I  make  thee  as  Admah !  how  shall  I  set  thee  as  Ze- 
"boim!  Mine  heart  is  turned  within  Me,  My  strong 
"  compassions  are  kindled.  I  will  not  execute  the  fierce- 
"ness  of  My  anger;  I  will  not  return  to  destroy  Ephraim; 
"  for  I  am  God,  and  not  man ;  the  Holy  One  in  the 
"  midst  of  thee."  Even  from  the  grave  the  dead  nation 
shall  start  to  life.  It  shaU  blossom  and  burgeon  with 
all  the  prodigality  of  the  rich  vegetation  of  its  own 
northern  forests ;  like  the  gorgeous  Ulies  of  Gralilee,  Uke 

^  Di.  Pnsej  on  Hoeea,  p.  5.  '  Hoeea  vi.  1-4. 

»  Hocaa  i.  4,  6 ;  ii.  1.  4  Ibid.  xi.  1-4  (LXX.). 
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the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  with  their  gnarled  roots,  and 
spreading  branches,  and  delicious  fragranca^  Ephndm 
shall  say,  "What  have  I  to  do  any  more  there  with 
^  idols  ?  ^  And  the  Divine  answer  shall  be,  "  /  have 
"  heard  him  and  observed  him;"  Ephraim  shall  say,  "  I 
"  am  like  a  green  cypress-tree."  And  the  answer  shall 
be,  ^  From  Me  is  thy  firuit  foimd." 

From  Judah,  these  strains  are  echoed,  more  faintly, 
but  still  distinctly  enough  to  show  that  the 
anguish  of  the  rent  was  felt  there  also.  The 
Prophet  Jeremiah  is  not  so  lost  in  the  misfortunes  of 
Jerusalem,  but  that  he  has  an  ear  for  the  earlier  fitll  of 
Israel  He  hears  a  voice  fix)m  the  confines  of  Benjamin, 
fix)m  the  height  of  Bamah,  lamentation  and  bitter  weep- 
ing. It  is  Rachel,  the  mother  of  the  three  mighty  tribes 
of  the  north,  the  house  of  Joseph  and  the  house  of 
Benjamin;  weeping  as  she  looks  over  the  desolate 
country,  weeping  for  her  children,  and  refusing  to  be 
comforted,  because  they  are  not  He  bids  her  wipe 
away  her  tears,  "  for  there  is  hope  in  thine  end,  that 
"  thy  children  shall  come  again  into  their  own  border."  * 
He  hears  a  bemoaning,  a  plaintive  lowing  as  of  a  power- 
ful beast  struggling  with  his  captors.  It  is  Ephraim,  the 
mighty  bull  of  the  northern  tribes :  "  Thou  hast  chastised 
"  me,  and  I  was  chastised,  as  a  bullock  unaccustomed  to 
"  the  yoke.  Turn  Thou  me,  and  I  shall  be  turned,  for 
"  Thou  art  the  Lord  my  God"  And  to  the  haughty  Son 
no  less  than  to  the  mournful  Mother,  there  is  a  tender 
reply:  ^Is  Ephraim  My  dear  son?  is  he  a  pleasant 
^  child  ?  for  since  I  spake  against  him,  I  do  earnestly  re-. 
^  member  him  still ;  therefore  My  heart  is  troubled  for 
"  him  J I  will  surely  have  mercy  upon  him."    And  to  tlie 

1  Hosea  xiv.  4-^.  20;  xxxL  15-17;  Ezek.  xix.,  xxxyu. 

*  Con^Mre  Jer.  iL  —  liL  5 ;  L  17-    15-20. 
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Pk^hefd  ymotky  fhe  ynHeyn  ef  Saaiam  &nd  l^echooi 
again  are  clotiied  vnih  vu^yardsy  aad  resound  with 
^tabrets  and  Hie  dances  of  them  t2iat  make  merry f'* 
^  old  and  young  together/'  ^ 

The  hope  of  Jeremiah  and  of  Hosea^  like  many  others 
of  the  lofty  hopes  of  the  world  and  of  the  Church,  has 
been  fulfilled  rather  in  the  spirit  than  in  the  letter.  In 
spite  of  these  predictions  ^the  ten  tribes  were  never 
"  restored  ;  they  never,  as  a  whole,  received  any  fitvor 
*^from  God  after  they  went  into  captivity,"'  Many 
seem  to  have  fled  into  E^ypt^  which,  thou|^  unable  to 
help  the  fidling  kingdom,  received  its  fugitives.'  But  gf 
this  migration  we  have  no  particulars.  The  general 
history  of  the  tribes  divides  itself  henceforward  into  two 
unequal  streams. 

The  main  body  of  the  inhabitants  were  tFanq>knted' 
ExiiM  in  ^  *^®  remotest  provinces  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
^^^^  pire  *  The  first  generation  of  the  exiles  lived 
to  see  ilie  fall  of  their  conquerors*  The  suddenness,  the 
totality  of  the  ruin  of  Nineveh  has  been  preserved  finom 
oblivion  chiefly  through  the  predictions  or  the  descrip 
tion  of  Nahum  ihe  £3koshite.  He  wa&  we  can 
hardly  doubt^  tibe  last  of  the  great  series  of 
Israelitish  Prophets,  wheilier  we  suppose  tiiat  his  birth^ 
place  was  in  Galilee,  or  the  Assyrian  village  of  that 
name ;  whether  we  suppose  that  he  was  amongst  the 
captives  in  Assyria,  or  had  taken  refuge  in  Judah. 
There  is  something  patlietic  in  the  thought  that  the 
crash  of  these  mighty  cities,  Thebes  in  the  &r  south  and 
Nineveh  in  the  far  east^  is  known  to  us  only  dirough  ihe 
triumj^ant  cry  c^  this  solitary  exile.    It  is  one  sustained 

1  Jer.  xxzL  18-20;  compare  4,  5,        ^  Isa.  xL  11,  &c. 
18.  4  See  the  special  kcalitiet  diseiMted 

*  Dr.  Posey  on  Hosea  vi.  2.  in  Ewald,  iiL  61J. 


shout  of  wild  exultation  that  the  oppressor  has  fallen  at 
last.  The  naked  discrowned  <K>xp8e  of  the  glorious  city 
is  oast  out  to  the  scorn  and  disgust  of  the  world.  No 
spark  of  pity  ladn^es  wiUi  tJbie  Prophet's  delight  ^'  All 
^  that  hear  the  report  of  thee  shall  clap  their  hands  at 
^thee,  foef  upon  whcmi  did  not  thy  wickedness  con- 
^  tinually  pass  ? "  The  lion's  lair  is  9st  last  laid  waste, 
where  the  lion,  and  the  lioness,  and  the  lion's  whelp 
once  walked  without  &ar.^  In  this  storm  of  indignaiion 
and  yengeance,  the  spirit  of  Prophecy  in  the  northern 
kingdom  breathes  its  last  Under  this  doom,  Nineveh 
vanishes  from  view,  to  be  no  more  seen  till  in  our  day 
the  discoveiy  of  her  burfed  remains  has  given  new  life 
to  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  sacred  history,  and  not 
least  to  the  magnificent  dirge  of  Nahum*  Of  him  we 
know  no  more.^  Tradition  rejoices  to  trace  to  his  in* 
fluence  the  rise  of  the  great  Zoroaster.  His  reputed 
tomb  hard  by  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  is  still  visited  by 
hundreds  of  Christian  and  Jewish  pilgrims.^ 

But  side  by  side  with  this  stem  representative  of  the 
fire  and  energy  of  Elijah  lingers  a  fidnt  trace 
of  the  tender  scenes  of  the  Galilean  valleys,  of 
the  nulder  spirit  of  Elisha  and  Hosea.  The  Book  of 
Tobit  is,  doubtless,  of  far  later  date  in  the  history  than 
the  point  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  and  it  hardly 
pretends  to  be  more  than  a  religious  historical  fiction. 
But  it  was  reckoned  amongst  the  Prophetical  books  by 
Nestorius,  and  amongst  the  books  of  inspired  Scripture 
by  the  Homilies  of  the  English  Chiuxjh ;  was  the  especial 
admiration  of  Luther,  and  has  often  consoled  the  Chris- 
tian sufferer  by  the  same  topics  that  cheered  the  grieft 

1  Naburn  ii.  12 ;  iii.  5,  IV.  f^l  af  TbebM  (iL  8),  pN>hably  about 

*  Tbe  onlj  indicalkm  of  time  bi    b.  c.  712. 
the   Propbec J  is  tbe  alliision  to  tbe        9  Lay«rd'f  Nmeifek^  i.  SM ;  £wald, 

iii.  690. 
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of  the  Israelite  captive.  Its  doctrines  and  details  must 
be  reserved  to  the  time  when  it  came  into  existence. 
But  its  portraiture  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  exiles,  the 
exultation  at  the  connection  of  Tobit's  house  with  the 
great  sanctuary  of  Kedesh  Naphtali,^  the  longing 
regard  for  their  own  country,  and  ^  the  rejoicing  "  over 
the  fall  of  Nineveh  —  carry  us  back  to  the  age  in  which 
the  story  is  laid,  amongst  the  funerals,  and  wedding- 
feasts,  and  parental  anxieties,  and  cousinly  loves,  and 
the  patriotic  philanthropy  of  the  ^  good  "  father  of  the 
**  good "  son,  in  the  first  generation  of  Israelite  cap- 
^  tives.* 

After  this  it  is  diflScult  to  discover  any  distinct  trace 
of  the  northern  tribes.  Some  returned  with  their 
countrymen  of  the  southern  kingdom.*  In  the  New 
Testament  there  is  special  mention  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher,*  and  the  ten  tribes  generally  are  on  three* 
emphatic  occasions  ranked  with  the  others.  The  im- 
mense Jewish  population  which  made  B&bylonia  a 
second  Palestine  was  in  part  derived  fix>m  them ;  and 
the  Jewish  customs  that  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Nestorian  Christians,  with  the  traditions  of  the  sect 
itself,  may  indicate  at  any  rate  a  mixture  of  Jewish  de- 
scent That  they  are  concealed  in  some  unknown 
region  of  the  earth  is  a  fable  •  with  no  foundation  either 
in  history  or  prophecy. 

There  is,  however,  another  doubtful  remnant  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  which  has  clung  to  its  original  seat 

1  The  Patriarch  of  the  Nestorians  ^  Lake  ii.  S6. 

professes  in  like  manner  to  be  of  the  ^  James  L  1 ;  Acts  xxvL  7 ;  Bev. 

tribe  of  Naphtali.  vii.  6-8. 

*  Tobit,  Tobias.     Tob  —  '<  good  ;**  •See  Dean  Milman's  Histmy  of 

Ewald,  iT.  2S4.  Me  Jeto#,  Sd  edit  L  376. 

3  See  Jer.  ii.  —  iiL  14, 16 ;  xxiiL, 
zxz.  —  xxzL  87;  L  17-20. 
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with  a  tenacity  exceeding  even  that  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  itself.  The  full  history  of  the  Samaritan  sect 
belong.  U,  .  later  peri«l.  BuTite  origin  date.  ^  ^ 
from  the  first  moment  of  desolation.  Then  '*^»«^^- 
took  place  that  union^  in  whatever  proportions  it  may 
have  been,  between  the  remnant  of  the  old  Israelite^ 
inhabitants  and  thi  Cuthssan  colonists  transplated  firom 
Central  Asia,  which  alone  can  account  for  the  singular 
position,  neither  Jewish  nor  Gentile,  which  the  Sama* 
ritans  have  occupied  ever  since.  In  the  inroad  of  the 
lions  from  the  Jordan  valley,^  through  the  tangled  and 
deserted  forests  of  Samaria,  these  foreign  settlers  saw 
a  divine  judgment  on  their  alien  rites,  and  though 
these  rites  lingered  for  two  or  three  generations,  they 
soon  gave  way  to  the  traditions  received  from  the 
Ephraimite  or  Benjamite  priest^  who  revived  for  the 
last  time  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Bethel,  and  from 
the  poorer  classes,^  who  remained  in  the  country  after 
the  court  and  aristocracy  had  been  carried  oK  In 
the  deep-rooted  inveterate  feud  between  the  Jews  and 
Samaritans,  surviving  even  to  our  own  time,  but  with 
a  world-renowned  bitterness  at  the  time  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  we  see  a  later  outbreak  of  the  fiery  rivalry 
which  burnt  between  the  kingdoms  of  Rehoboam  and 
Jeroboam.  In  the  congenial  kindness  with  which  He 
who  was  Himself  called  in  scorn  a  ^  Samaritan "  at- 
tracted and  was  attracted  by  this  despised  sect;  His 
gracious  words  to  the  Samaritan  village  —  to  the  Sa- 

1  SeeEwald,  iii.  675,  &c.  ''strangers,*'  but  never  as  Gentiles. 

*  2  Kings  xvii.  25.    Comp.  Zeeh.  Contrast  Acts  viii.  5,  16,  with  Acts 

xi.  8.  X.  28,  46.     (3.)  From  their  own  ao- 

'  That  they  were  mainly  Jewish  count  of  themselves.  (4.)  From  their 

appears  —  (1.)  From  their  language.  Jewish  usages.     (5.)  From  the  manj 

(2.)  From  the  fact  that  in  the  New  Israelites  left  in  Palestine  after  the 

Testament    they   are    described    as  Captivity. 
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maritan  woman  —  to  the  Samaritan  leper — conoeming 

the  Samaritan  traveller — we  read  a  continuation  of 

» 

the  same  lesson  which  is  suggested  by  the  whole  course 
of  the  history  which  we  have  been  studying. 

This  kindly  feeling  towards  Ephraim,  Gerizim,  Samar 
The  doo-  ^^^  ^  ^^^  BibUcal  sanction  of  the  truth  im- 
SwISa^an*  presscd  upou  us  by  all  sound  ecclesiastical 
^^ry-  history,  that  the  grace  of  God  overflows  the 
boundaries  within  which  we  should  naturally  suppose 
that  it  would  be  confined.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  had, 
aa  we  shall  see,  the  sanctuary  and  the  sacred  ritual. 
"  The  Jews  knew  what  they  worshipped ; "  and  in  the 
fullest  sense  ^'  the  salvation "  of  tiie  nation  came  fix)m 
them.  But  this  did  not  prevent  the  growth  of  ihe 
series  of  Prophets  within  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  and 
throughout  their  teaching  there  is  hardly  a  word  to 
show  that  they  laid  any  stress  on  the  duty  of  conform- 
ing to  the  ritual  of  Judah.  There  is,  indeed,  a  modem 
tradition  that  the  travellers  described  ^  by  Hosea  were 
pilgrims  to  Jerusalem.  But  of  this  there  is  no  trace  in 
the  original  text.  The  moral  evils,  the  sensual  idola- 
tries of  Samaria,  are  attacked  with  no  sparing  hand, 
but  hardly  ever  the  sin  of  outward  separation.  Both 
kingdoms  are  impartially  denounced ; '  neither  is  by  de- 
liberate comparison  placed  above  the  other.  The  soil 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  as  precious  to  distant 
pilgrims  as  the  soil  of  Judea.^     The  capital  of  Omri 


1  Dr.  Pusey  on  Hosea,  p.  42. 

^  The  only  exception  is  2  Kings 
ill.  14,  where  Elisha  refuses  to  speak 
to  Jehoram,  except  for  the  sake  of 
Jehoshaphat  Hos.  xi.  12  has  been 
alleged  as  an  example  to  the  contrary. 
But  the  LLX.,  the  context,  and  the 
general  rendering  of  Hebrew  scholars 


confirm  the  translation  which  renders 
it  to  be  not  **  Judah  ruleth  with  €rod, 
and  is  faithful  with  the  saints,"  buf 
**  Judah  is  inconstant  with  God,  and 
with  the  faithful  Holy  One.**  Set 
the  comparison  of  the  two  kingdomt 
in  Ezek.  xxiiL  4,  11,  32. 
>  2  Kings  V.  17. 
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was  saved  by  as  direct  an  intervention  of  Providence, 
as  ever  rescued  the  capital  of  David.*  In  the  life  of 
Elijah  a  later  Jewish  tradition  maintains'  that  the 
rebuke  which  he  addressed  to  Ahab  was  the  first  verse 
of  ihe  76th  Psalm:  «In  Judah  is  God  known.^  But 
this,  though  it  is  what  much  of  modem  Judaism  and 
of  modem  Christianity  would  require  from  him,  is 
not  the  record  of  the  ancient  Scriptures.  His  rebuke 
to  Ahab,  as  we  have  seen,  was  grounded  on  a  far 
deeper  basis.  The  question  of  the  schism  of  Judah 
and  Israel  was  one  which  he  never  for  a  moment 
stirred.  The  position  of  this  greatest  of  the  Prophets, 
Uying  entirely  apart  firom  the  authorized  sanctuary 
of  Judah,  has  been  described  with  a  thrilling  sympathy 
in  a  remarkable  sermon,  preached  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  by  one  who  was  struggling,  with  all  the 
energy  of  a  large  and  generous  hbart,  to  keep  his 
balance  in  what  he  believed  to  be  a  schismatical  and 
almost  heretical  Church.  Elijah  made  no  effort  to  set 
right  what  had  gone  so  wrong;  he  paid  no  honor  to 
the  regular  service  of  the  Mosaic  ritual;  he  never 
went  on  the  yearly  pilgrimage:  in  the  one  instance 
in  which  he  is  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  ^he 
*^  passed  by  Jerusalem,  he  went  on  to  Beersheba"  — 
he  passed  on  along  a  forlorn  ^^  and  barren  way  into 
"  that  old  desert  where  the  children  of  Israel  had  wan- 
"dered  to  Horeb  the  mount  of  God."  His  mission  and 
that  of  his  successor  was  to  make  the  best  of  what 
they  found ;  ^  not  to  bring  back  a  rule  of  religion  that 
"had  passed  away,"  but  to  dwell  on  the  Moral  Law, 
which  could  be  fiilfilled  everywhere ;  not  on  the  Cere- 
monial Law,  which  circumstances  seemed  to  have  put 
out  of  their  reach:  ^not  sending  the  Shunammite  to 

1  S  Kings  TiL  16.  >  Life  of  Dr.  Wolff,  i.  222. 
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^  Jerusalem,  nor  eager  for  a  proseljrte  in  Naaman,  yet 
^  making  the  heathen  fear  ihe  name  of  God,  and  prov- 
^  ing  to  them  that  there  was  a  Prophet  in  IsraeL"  ^ 

When  our  hearts  glow  with  admiration  for  the  splen- 
did character  qf  EUjah,  or  m  sympathy  with  the  tender- 
ness of  Hosea,  we  are  but  responding  to  the  call  of 
Him  who  bids  us  do  justice  and  mercy  even  to  those 
to  whom,  on  theological  or  ecclesiastical  grounds,  we 
are  most  opposed;  and  recognize  that  the  goodness 
which  we  approve  was  found,  not  in  the  Priest  or  the 
Ijevite,  but  in  the  heretical,  achismatical,  Samaritan. 
The  history  of  Judah  will  have  other  and  equally 
important  lessons  to  teach  us;  but  the  history  of 
Samaria,  the  very  names  of  Samaria  and  Samaritan, 
carry  with  them  the  savor  of  this  great  Evangelical 
doctrine.  The  Prophets  of  Judah  looked  forward  to  a 
blessed  time  when  Ephraim  should  not  envy  Judah, 
and  Judah  should  not  vex  Ephraim.  The  Prophets 
of  Israel,  and  He  who,  like  them,  dwelt  not  in  Judea 
but  in  Galilee,  ^whence  no  good  thing*  could  come," 
and  in  Samaria,  ^witii  which  the  Jews  had  no  deal- 
^ings,"^  were  incontestable  witnesses  that  such  a  hope 
was  not  impossible. 

1  Newman's  Sermons^  viiL  p.  41ft.  <  John  !▼.  9. 

*  John  I  46 ;  vii.  41,  69. 
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L  Original  antfaoritiefl  lost :  ~ 

1.  The  ^'Book  of  the  Kings  of  Jadah  end  Israel*'  (S  Chr.  zzr.  26; 
xxxiL  82),  or  "  of  Israel  and  Jndah  **  (Ibid.  xxyiL  7 ;  xxxt.  27 ;  xxzvL 
8),  or  the  «' Bo<^  (' Words '  or  « Acte')  of  Israel"  (xzxiii.  18),  from 
Amagjah  to  Jeboiachin. 

5.  The  '«Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Jndah";  in  the 
case  of  Rehoboam  (1  Kings  xiv.  29),  Alnjam  (Ibid,  xt.*  7),  Asa 
(xT.  23),  Joram  (2  Kings  viii.  23),  Joash  (xii.  19),  Azariah  (xt.  6), 
Jotham  (xv.  86),  Ahas  (xvi.  19),  Hezekiah  (xx.  20),  Manasseh  (xxL 
17),  Amon  (xxu  25),  Josiah  (xxiiL  28),  Jehoiakim  (xxiv.  5). 

8.  The  *<  Book  (•  Words')  of  Shemaiah"  (2  Chr.  xii.  15). 

4.  The  *<  Visions  of  Iddo  the  Seer  against  Jeroboam  "  (2  Chr.  ix.  29) ; 
and  the  **  Book  (*  Words ')  of  Iddo  the  Seer  concerning  (genealogies  " 
(2  Chr.  xiLl5). 

6.  The  «  Book  Q  Words ')  of  Jehu,  son  of  Hanani "  (2  Chr.  xx.  84). 

6.  The  '« Rest  of  the  Acts  ('  Words ')  of  Uzziah,  first  and  last,"  bj 
Isaiah  (2  Chr.  xxvL  22)  ;  the  <*  Vision  of  Isaiah  son  of  Amos,"  con- 
taining the  *<  Rest  of  the  Acts  ('  Words ')  of  Hezekiah "  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  82).  Of  this  it  is  probable  that  Isa.  xxxvl  —  ■g*'"*-  fynoM  a 
part 

7.  The  «*  Sayings  (*  Words ')  of  Hozai "  (2  Chr.  xxxiil  19). 
IL  The  extant  Historical  Books:  — 

1.  The  Prophetical  **  Bock  of  the  Kings,"  completed  at  the  time  <^  the 
CaptiYity  (2  Kings  xxv.  27-80). 

2.  The  Chronicles—'*  The  Words  of  the  Days,"  the  last  in  the  Canon 
—one  book,  divided  by  LXX.  into  two  books,  under  the  name  of 
Paralipofnena,  "  Omitted  Parts."  Compiled  from  various  sources,  of 
which  the  latest  appears  to  be  of  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (1 
Chr.  ill  21-24). 

in.  ninstrations  finom  contemporary  Prophets :  Joel ;  Hosea ;  Amos ;  Micah ; 
Isaiah  L  —  xxxvi.;  Zephaniah;  Zechariah  xii.  —  xivi;  Habakkuk; 
Obadiah ;  Jeremiah ;  Ezekiel ;  Isaiah  xL  —  Ixvi. 

IV.  Illustrations  fK>m  the  Psalms. 

V.  Illustrations  from  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  Monuments. 

VI.  Jewish  Traditions  (1)  in  Josephus,  Ant.  viiL  10  —  x.  8;  (2)  in  the 
Quastiones  HebraiccB^  attributed  to  Jerome ;  (8)  in  Fabricius,  CodtM 
Pseudepigraphtu  VeL  TesL 

YIL  Heathen  Traditions  in  Herodotus,  ii.  141, 159. 


LECTURE  XXXV. 

fHE  FIRST  KINGS  OP  JUDAH. 

Thb  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  is  the  history 
of  a  dynasty,  rather  than  of  a  nation  —  of  a  city,  rather 
than  of  a  country.  Its  title  reveals  to  us  its  strength 
as  well  as  its  weakness.  The  tribe  of  Judah,  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  the  family  of  David,  had  acquired  too 
much  fame  during  the  preceding  reigns  to  be  easily  lost 
It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  influence  of  a  great  name 
on  the  course  of  human  history.  The  long  hereditary 
line  attracted  a  prestige  which  in  Israel  was  shattered 
by  the  constant  vicissitudes  of  the  royal  houses.  The 
"  lamp  "  ^  or  "  torch  "  of  David  was  always  burning,  even 
although  it  seemed  at  times  on  the  very  verge  of  ex- 
tinction. There  was  a  pledge  given  as  if  by  "a  covenant 
"  of  salt,"  *  that  the  House  of  David  should  never  perish. 
The  interment  or  non-interment  in  the  royal  tomb  was 
a  judgment  passed  on  each  successive  King,  as  the 
highest  honor  or  deepest  disgrax^e  that  he  could  reach. 
A  royal  funeral  was  more  than  a  ceremony,  —  its  costly 
firagrance,*  its  solemn  dirges,  were  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
canonization.  The  King  was  the  person  round  whom 
the  hopes  of  the  Prophet  Ruler  *  constantly  revolved, 
even  though  they  were  constantly  disappointed.  An 
ideal  was  always  bound  up  with  the  royal  office  which 

1  1  Kings  xi.  36 ;  3  Kings  yiiL  19.        >  2  Chr.  xvi.  14 ;  xxi.  19,  20 ;  Jer. 

2  2  Clir.  xiiL  5.  xzxiv.  5 ;  xxii.  10,  18. 

4  See  Ewald,  iii.  460. 
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kept  it,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  in  the  sight  of  the  people. 
Jerusalem,  the  most  recent^  but  also  the  most  potent  of 
the  sanctuaries  in  its  religious  associations,  represented, 
as  no  other  place  could,  the  national  unity.  The  Temple 
of  Solomon  was  the  only  building  worthy  of  the  na- 
tional faitL  All  the  most  saered  relics  of  the  primitive 
history  were  there  stored  up.  Much  as  its  splendor 
suffered  from  sacks  and  spoliations,  yet  its  worship  was 
only  twice  iutt^rrupted.  Even  the  Pagan  Kings,  such 
as  Rehoboam  and  Abijah,  respected  its  sanctity,  made 
costly  offerings,  and  frequented  its  services.  Athaliah 
and  Manasseh  established  their  own  heathen  rites  under 
the  shadow  of  its  walls.  The  Priesthood,  which  had 
gained  a  new  development  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  separate  kingdom,  became,  a?  it  advanced,  one 
of  the  firmest  institutions  of  the  state. 

And  when,  after  the  fall  of  Samaria  before  the  Assyr- 
ian power,  the  little  kingdom  of  Judah  remained  erect^ 
it  gathered  into  itself  the  whole  national  spirit.  From 
this  time  began  that  identification  of  a  single  tribe  with 
the  people  at  large,  which  is  expressed  in  the  word  Jew} 
Only  by  an  anachronism  do  we  apply  the  words  Jew  and 
Jewish  to  times  before  the  overthrow  of  Samaria.  Had 
Israel  remained  faithfiil  to  her  call,  the  charm  which 
now  invests  the  names  of  Jerusalem  and  Zion  might 
well  have  been  attached  to  Shechem  and  Samaria.  But 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  rose  to  the  emergency,  and  there^ 
fore  ^  out  of  Ziou  went  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of 
^the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.'*  The  very  smallness  of  the 
kingdom  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  its  internal  independence 
and  strength.  Agaia  and  again  the  fewness^  of  the 
people,  the  narrowness  of  its  territory,'  are  contrasted 

1  "  Jew,"  'lowJoZbf,  M  Mwlh  i*  «.  •        '2  Chr.  xiv.  1 1 ;  xx.  12 ;  xxxU.  7,  & 
'*  man  of  Judah."  3  Micah  iv.  I ;  Isaiah  u.  2. 
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with  the  Yigor  of  its  moral  atrengtbi  the  width  of  Its 
Bpiritual  domimon. 

These  were  the  main  preservatives  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  They  were  also  amongst  the  main  causes  of 
its  distractions  and  of  its  ultimate  ML  The  overween- 
ing prestige  of  the  royal  fiunily  threw  a  disproportionate 
power  into  their  hands.  The  polygamy  which  followed 
on  the  example  of  David  and  Solomon,  in  common  with 
other  Oriental  monarchs,  was  far  more  persistently  car- 
ried out  in  the  south  than  in  the  north.  Even  the  best 
of  the  Elings^  such  aa  Joash  and  Josiah,^  had  more  than 
one  wife.  There  was  a  local  genius  of  avil  aa  well  as 
of  good  haunting  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  itself  that 
ultimately  fostered  the  growth  of  heathen  idolatry  and 
of  orthodox  superstition  to  a  degree  beyond  the  worst 
excesses  of  Samaria  and  JezreeL  The  Temple  became 
a  tAliaman ;  the  Priesthood  a  centre  of  superstition  and 
vice,* 

It  is  the  struggle  between  these  contending  elements 
to  which,  after  the  shock  of  the  disruption,  the  Extemai 
kingdom  and  church  of  Judah  was  exposed,  *^^^^^^ 
that  gives  the  main  interest  to  the  period  of  the  seven 
first  successors  of  Solomon.  Both  kingdom  and  church 
were  menaced  with  destruction  at  its  conunencemeni 
(Li  its  close  both  were  established  on  a  basis  sufficiently 
solid  to  withstand  the  dangers  of  the  later  period  for 
two  more  centuries. 

It  is  necessary  first  briefly  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
the  kingdom  was  raised  from  the  state  to  which  it  had 
been  reduced  by  the  loss  of  its  extemai  dominions.  In 
this  crisis,  Behoboam  showed  himself  not  a}-  Behoboam. 
together  unworthy  of  his  ancestors.  The  plan  "•  ^'  ^®- 
of  defensive  operations  which  he  adopted  in  the  pres* 

^  2  Kings  xziv.  SI,  compared  with  36.        ^  See  Ifecture  XL, 
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ence  of  the  appalling  perils  of  his  situation  showed^  as 
the  sacred  narrative  expressly  indicates^^  that  he  still 
retained  a  spark  of  the  ^  wisdom''  of  his  fiaither.  He 
^  dwelt  himself"  in  Jerusalem.  Unlike  the  northern 
Kings,  who  immediately  began  to  shift  their  capital,  he 
perceived  the  immense  importance  of  retaining  his  hold 
on  the  city  of  David.  This  central  fortress  he  smv 
rounded  with  a  chain  of  fortresses ;  m  part  carrying  out 
the  designs  of  his  father,  but  in  part  increasing  their 
number  and  providing  them  with  garrisons,  arms,  and 
provisional  These  garrisoned  cities,  in  which  he  placed 
those  princes  of  his  house  whom  he  did  not  intend  for 
the  succession,*  were  not,  as  might  have  been  at  first 
sight  expected,  on  the  northern  firontier  against  the 
rival  kingdom,  but  on  the  southern  and  western  side  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  reason  for  this  soon  become  apparent.  The 
great  Egyptian  monarchy  was  now  not  allied  with  the 
House  of  Solomon,  but  with  the  House  of  Jeroboam. 
And  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Exodus,  Judah  was 
once  more  threatened  with  an  Egyptian  bondage. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  temple  of  Kamac  at 
shisiuk.  Thebes  is  a  smaller  temple  built  by  Rameses 
B.  c.  978.  UL  Of  this  one  comer  was  sculptured  inside 
and  outside  by  the  King,  called  in  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage Sesonc/iosiSy  in  the  Hebrew  Shishakj  in  the  LXX. 
Stisakmiy  perhaps  by  Herodotus  Sasychis.^  He  copied 
almost  exactly  the  figures  already  carved  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  temple,  so  that  their  forms  and  attitudes 
are  mostly  conventional  But  in  one  of  the  processions 
thus  represented  there  is  to  be  found  the  only  direct 

i  %  Chr.  xi.  28.  ^  Hetx>d.  iL   186;    aee   Kenrick*! 

<  Ilnd.  zi.  5-12.  Egypt,  ii.  6. 

8  Ibid.  zL  28.  Compare  F^  zlv.  16. 


aUusioxi  to  Jewish  history  on  the  Egyptian  monumentsL 
On  on^  side  stands  the  King  himseli^  on  a  colossal  scale, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  train  of  captives.  Meeting  him 
is  the  God  Amon^  also  leading  a  train  of  lesser  captives, 
by  strings  which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  and  which  are 
fastened  ^ound  their  necks.  On  eleven  are  inscribed 
the  names  of  their  cities,  and  of  these  the  third  from 
Amon's  hand  was  believed  by  Champollion  to  bear  the 
name  of  JSng  of  JwHah.  This  identification,  which  for 
many  years  attracted  l^raveller  afler  traveller  to  gaze  on 
the  only  likeness  of  any  Jewish  King  that  had  survived 
to  our  time,  has  been  of  late  much  disputed.  It  is  now, 
perhaps,  only  permitted  to  dwell  on  th^  Jewish  physi- 
ognomy of  the  whole  series  of  (^ptives,  and  the  con- 
trast, so  striking  from  the  inverse  intensity  of  interest 
with  which  we  regard  them,  between  the  diminutive 
figures  and  mean  countenances  of  the  captives  firom 
Palestine,  and  the  gigai^tic  God  and  gigantic  Conqueror 
from  Egypt 

Of  tins  £^yptian  conquest  of  Palestine,  from  the 
Hebrew  narrative  we  gather  only  the  announcement 
of  an  immense  invasion,  —  the  i^yptian  army,  swelled 
by  the  nations  both  of  the  nortliem  coast  and  of  the 
interior  of  Afiica,  —  and  the  capture,  the  first  capture, 
of  the  sacred  city.  For  this  the  I^ptian  record,  if 
rightly  interpreted  by  the  most  recent  investigations, 
would  substitute  the  names  of  the  (districts  and  Arab 
settlen^ients  in  ihe  south  of  Judah,  with  the  curious 
addition  of  several  Levitical^  and  Canaanite  towns  in 
the  northern  kingdom,  as  if  to  mark  that  the  purely 
Israelite  cities  remained  untouched.  The  golden  shields 
were  carried  off  firom  the  porch  of  Solomon's  palace, 

1  Taanacb,  Megiddo,  Ibleam,  Gib-  See  the  list  in  the  article  SHiaH4Kj 
eon,  Betli-horoQ,  iijalon,  Aiahftnaim.    in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
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and  the  recollection  of  the  catastrophe  was  long  pre- 
served  in  the  brazen  substitutes  with  which  Rehoboam 
poorly  tried  to  represent  the  former  grandeur.  The 
bitter  irony  with  which  the  sacred  historian  records* 
the  parade  of  ihese  counterfeits  may  be  considered  as 
the  key-note  to  this  whole  period.  They  well  repre- 
sent the  ^brazen  shields"  by  which  fallen  churches 
and  kingdoms  have  endeavored  to  conceal  firom  their 
own  and  their  neighbors'  eyes  that  the  golden  shields 
of  Solomon  have  passed  away  firom  them. 

A  like  invasion  is  recorded  in  the  reign  of  Asa. 
^  Zerah^  the  Ethiopian ""  came  up  from  the  south,  and 
zermh,  the  dccisivc  battle  was  fought  at  Mareshah. 
B.  c.  947.  The  Book  of  Kings  passes  over  the  whole  war 
in  silence,  and  the  place,  the  person,  the  numbers  are 
too  indistinct  in  the  Chronicles  to  yield  any  certain 
results.*  Only  we  stm  welcome  the  pecuUar  spirit  of 
the  ancient  Israelite  warrior,  the  essence  of  religious 
courage :  "  It  is  nothing  with  Thee  to  help,  whether 
^  with  many,  or  with  them  that  have  no  power."* 

The  wars  with  the  rival  kingdom  are  more  detailed. 
They  much  resemble  those  between  the  rival  states  of 
Greece  or  Italy.  They  chiefly  raged  round  the  fix)n- 
tier  towns.  Hiree  of  these  —  Bethel,  Jeshanah,  and 
Ephrain  or  Ephron  —  were  taken  by  Abijah,  the  first 
probably  only  for  a  short  time.*  Then  Bamah  —  within 
iix  miles  of  Jerusalem  —  became  an  Israelite  Decelea ; 
and,  as  such,  Asa  thought  it  worth  while  to 
purchase  even  Syrian  aid,  even  with  sacred 
a^easiu^s,  to   destroy  it,  and  with   the  materials   to 

1  i  Kings  xiv.  28.  »  2  Chr.  xiv.  »-16. 

2  It  18  possible  that  be  was  Osor-        4  Ibid.  xiv.  11 ;  Ewald  makes  Fl 
ebon  III^  who  was  Shishak's  sacces-    xzi.  to  be  of  tbis  time. 

•or  (Konrick,  ii.  350).  ^  2  Cbr.  idii.  19. 
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fortify  two  of  his  own  cities  on  the  frontier^  Geba  and 
Mizpah.^  In  the  latter  of  these  fortresses  a  well  was 
sunk  in  case  of  siege,  to  which,  three  centuries  later,  a 
tragic  incident  attached  itself^  It  is  a  fine  use  to  which 
Bossuet  has  turned  this  military  incident  as  illustrating 
the  duty,  not  of  rejecting  the  materials  or  the  argu- 
ments collected  by  unbelievers  or  by  heretics,  but  of 
'emplo3dng  them  to  build  up  the  trutL  ^  BS.tissons  les 
^  forteresses  de  Juda  des  debris  et  des  mines  de  celles 
^  de  Samarie," ' 

In  a  more  startling  form,  involving  a  still  wider 
lesson  —  if  moral  lessons  may  be  deduced  at  Jeho«b»- 
all  fipom  these  civil  conflicts  —  certainly  with  b.  c.  »15. 
larger  historical  results  —  iliis  principle  of  mutual 
advantage  was  followed  out  by  the  King  of  Judah,  who 
in  external  prosperity  most  nearly  rivalled  the  gran- 
deur  of  David,  Jehoshaphat  He  was  to  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  almost  what  Jeroboam  11.  was  in  this  respect 
to  the  kmgdom  of  Samaria.  The  wars  with  Israel 
were  at  once  ended  by  the  firm  alliance,  sealed  by  the 
intermarriages,  which  took  place*  with  the  house  of 
OmrL  It  was  almost  a  reunion  of  the  kingdoms. 
"Jehoshaphat  made  peace  with  the  King  of  Israel"* 
"He  was  as  Ahab  and  Jehoram;  his  horses"  (so  he 
adopted  the  new  image  which  the  increase  of  cavalry 
through  these  wars  introduced  into  all  the  language, 
religious  and  secular,  of  this  period)  "were  as  their 
"horses,  his  chariots  as  their  chariots,  his  people  as 
"their  people."®  Here  and  there  a  prophetic  voice ^ 
was   raised  against  the   alliance;    here   and    there   a 

1  2  Chr.  XYi.  1-6 ;  1  Kings  xv.  16-  4  2  Kings  viiL    18,    26;    2  Chr. 

22.  xviiL  1. . 

*  Jer.  zlL  9.    See  Lecture  XL.  &  1  Kings  xxii.  44. 

•  Sermon    **  Sur  la  Providence"  •  Ibid.  xxii.  4. 

(ToL  xiL  400).  7  2  Kings  iii.  18, 14 ;  2  Chr.  xix.  2. 
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csdiimtty  seined  to  IMSow  from  it  But^  on  tbe  vliol«b 
the  result  was  sueh  m  to  leave  beUxid  tbe  vecoVMiom 
•f  a  reign  of  proyerbial  splendor. 

The  fortifications  which  had  been  b^un  by  Seio* 
mcm,^  carried  on  by  Rehoboam,  and  with  less  vigor  by 
Abijam  and  Asa,  Jehoshaphat  oontinued  on  the  largest 
scale.  He  built  "palaces"  (or  ** castles")*  and  "eitiM 
of  store "  tbroughout  Judah,  and  following  the  pree- 
edent  "wisely"  set  by  Behoboam,  he  placed  in  tbeim 
his  six  younger  sons'  as  well  as  other  "  princes^"  chosen 
from  the  "host"^  Garrisons^  were  also  placed  there 
with  treasures.^  Besides  tiiese,  he  had  special  ofiBoeis 
at  Jerusalem*  Their  names  are  not  otherwise  fiunou^ 
but  the  mere  record  of  them  shows  the  reviving  w^ 
portance  of  the  kingdmn  of  Judah. 

Through  the  conquest  or  vassalage  of  Sdom^  tha 
door  was  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  gulf  of  Elath. 
The  port  of  Akaba^  or  Esdon-Geber,  long  discontinued^ 
was  once  more  alive  with  ship-builders  and  sailors.  But 
the  enterprise  was  defeated ;  and  a  mystery  hangs  ovar 
the  history  of  its  failure.® 

Of  his  external  relations,  it  is  twice  stated  that  "  the 
War  wkk  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Lord  fell  on  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Ho^b.  «^j^^  lands  that  were  round  about  Judah^  so 
*^that  they  made  no  war  upon  Jehoshaphat"'  The 
Philistines  who,  probably  in  the  two  £^yptiaji  inva^ 
sions,  had  thrown  off  ihe  yoke  of  Judah,  again  recog* 
nized  his  sovereignty  by  taibute.^^    Tiie  nomad  tribes  ^ 

1  Biranioth,  ^  The  Hebrew  text  of  1  Kings  xxii 

3  2  Chr.  xvii.  12 ;  comp.  zxvii.  4.      47-50,  seems  at  variance  with  that  of 

i»  ibid.  xxi.  2,  8.  2  Chr.  xx.  85-87. 

^  Ibid.  xvii.  7  (Heb.).  »  2  Chr.  xvii.  10;  xx.  29. 

ft  Ibid.  xvii.  2.  !•  Ibid.xvu.  11. 

•  Ibid.  xviL  12  ;  xxL  8.  ^^  Maonitas  (LXX.  Uamoi,  %  Chr. 

7  1  Kings  xxii.  47,  xx.  1} ;  see  1  Chr.  iv.  4. 
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paid  him  tribute  in  rdms  and  goats.^  One  great  itttft 
sion  he  sustained.  Moab,'  which  maintained  an  in^ 
dependent  rank,  though  subject  to  the  northern  king- 
dom^  with  its  kindred  tribes  of  Ammon  and  Edom, 
crossed  the  southeastern  border  of  Palestine,  and  en- 
camped on  the  heights  above  the  Dead  Sea,  by  the 
pahnrgroves  of  Engedi.*  A  sudden  panic  or  jealousy* 
dissolved  the  heterogeneous  host  in  the  very  presence 
of  the  army  of  Judah,  and  the  recollection  of  the  ex- 
pedition, accompanied  as  it  had  been  by  all  the  solemni^ 
ties  of  a  sacred  war,  lived  long  in  the  memory  of  the 
people.  The  opening  in  the  hills  where  the  spoU  wag 
collected,  and  where  the  ** blessing,"  the  "grace,"  on 
its  distribution  was  pronounced  by  the  Levites,  was 
known  as  the  "  valley  of  Blessing."  The  whole  scene 
of  the  wild  confusion  of  those  vast  multitudes  in 
the  solitude  of  the  desert  hills ;  their  tumultuous  flighty 
as  though  before  a  stroke  of  that  Divine  judgment 
of  which  the  name  of  the  victorious  King  was  a  pledge 
—  appears  to  have  given  the  name  of  Jeho-Shaphat 
in  this  double  senile  to  the  wide  valley  down  which 
the  host  fled,  and  to  have  furnished  the  Prophet  Joel 
in  the  next  generation  with  the  imagery  in  which  he 
described  the  Divine  judgment  on  the  surrounding 
heathens.  Again,  he  seems  to  see  them  gathered  in 
the  fatal  valley.  Again,  they  sit  like  the  fields  of 
com  waving  for  the  sickle;  "Multitudes,  multitudes 
"in  the  valley  of  decision."*^  And  it  is  a  conjecture 
full  of  probability,  that  the  83d  Psalm  was  sung,  it 
may  be,  by  Jahaziel  the  Levite,  on  this  very  occasion 

No  other  event  is  so  likely  to  have  evoked  the  remem- 

. 

1  1  Kingtf  xtS.  11 ;  1  Chr.  iji.  4.  «  Evil,    disturbing,    spirits.      See 

>  Compare  2  Kings  iii^  4»  Ewald,  iik  p.  476. 

3  2  Chr.  xxi.  1,  2.  «  Joel  iii.  2. 
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brance  of  the  invasion  of  the  fierce  nomadic  hoides 
of  Midian  and  of  their  unexpected  flight  Tyre,  Phi* 
listia^  and  even  the  distant  Assyria,  might  naturally 
look  with  favor  on  an  invasion  that  would  cripple 
the  reviving  powers  of  JudaL  The  whirlwind  of  con- 
fusion fitly  represents  the  panic  which  overthrew  the 
hostile  army  and  sent  them  flying  like  stubble  before 
the  storm  back  to  their  native  haunts.^ 

A  still  more  decisive  victory  followed  upon  this  retreat 
of  the  Moabites.    The  whole  national  force  of  Israel, 
combined  with  that  of  the  neighbor  nation  of  Edom, 
passed  round  the  Dead  Sea,  and  entered  their  southern 
territory.    It  is  a  campaign  full  of  chara^teriatic »  inci- 
dents.     The   mighty  sheep-master  on  the   throne  of 
Moab,  with  his  innumerable  flocks  —  the  arid  country 
through  which  the  allied   forces  have   to  pass  —  the 
sudden  apparition  of  the  Prophet  and  the  minstrel  in 
the  IsraelitiBh  army -the  red  light  of  the  rising  sun, 
reflected  back  fix)m  the  red  hills  of  Edom —  the  merci* 
less  devastation  of  the  conquered  territory,  apparently 
at  the  instigation  of  the  rival  Edomite  chief — the 
deadly  hatred  between  him  ^  and  the  King  of  Moab  — 
the  terrible  siege  of  the  royal  fortress  of  Kir-haraseth, 
closing  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  heir  to  the  throne/  and 
the  shudder  of  indignation  which  it  caused  —  bring  be- 
fore us  in  a  short  compass  the  threads  of  the  history  of 
these  rival  kingdoms,  each  marked  by  its  peculiar  tradi- 
tions and  local  circumstances,  beyond  any  other  single 
event  of  this  period. 

1  Ptf    Ixxxiii.  6,  7,  8,  9,  18.    See  that  the  son  of  the  King  of  Edon 

Hengstenberg,  who  also  refers  Psalms  may  be  intended  (see  Dr.  Posey  oo 

xlvii.  and  xlviii.  to  this  battle; .501  Amos  iL  1);  but  the  conmion  inter 

this  is  more  doubtful.  pretation   seems  the   most  probable 

•  2  Kings  iii.  4-27.  (Joseph    AnL    ix.    8,    §   2;     Keil, 

>  Ibid.  iii.  26.    Comp.  Amos  ii.  1.  Ewald ;    Thenios).    Compare  Micah 

4  2  Kings  iii.    26.     It  is  possible  vi.  6,  7. 
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Thus  &r  we  have  tracked  the  external  history  of  the 
kingdom,  so  &r  as  it  is  needed  as  a  framework  intemmi 
of  tiie  religions  struggle  which  was  carried  on  "*""«»*•• 
within.  That  struggle  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  endeavor  to  maintain  the  true  faith  in  One  God, 
against  the  Canaanite  and  Phoenician  polytheism  which 
had  taken  possession  of  the  court  of  Judah.  It  was 
this  which  sunk  the  southern  kingdom  so  far  behind  the 
level  of  the  northern,  when  they  first  started  asunder. 
It  almost  seemed  as  if  there  was  something  in  the  old 
heathen  origin  of  Jerusalem  which  rendered  its  soil  con- 
genial to  the  revival  of  those  old  heathen  impurities. 
It  was  like  a  seething  caldron,  of  mmgled  blood  and 
froth,  ^  whose  scum  is  therein  and  whose  scum  is  not 
^  gone  out  of  it"  ^  The  Temple  was  hemmed  in  by  dark 
idolatries  on  every  side.  Mount  Olivet  was  covered  with 
heathen  sanctuaries,  monumental'  stones,  and  pillars 
of  BaaL  Wooden  statues  of  Astarte  under  the  sacred 
trees,  huge  images  of  Moloch,  appeared  at  every  turn 
in  the  walks  round  Jerusalem.  The  valley  of  Hinnom 
now  received  that  dreadful  association  of  sacrificial  fires 
and  gloomy  superstition  which  it  nevet  lost  The  royal 
gardens  *  of  Tophet  were  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
Already  the  sights  and  isounds  which  there  met  the  ear 
rendered  the  spot  a  byword  for  the  funeral  piles  of  the 
dead,  and  through  the  Babbinical  traditions  the  horror 
of  this  pagan  Judaism  —  these  decaying  corpses,  these 
ghastly  fires  of  Ge-hmnom  —  has  passed  on  into  all  the 
languages  of  Christendom,  and  furnished  the  ground- 
work of  the  most  trivial  and  the  most  terrible  ^  images 
of  sufifering  that  modem  Europe  has  received.     If  there 

&  Exek.  xxiv.  6.  ^  The  fire  of  Ge-kenna  (Matt  t. 

<  See  Keil  on  1  Kings  xiv.  23.  22,  29,  80 ;  Luke  xii.  5)  oorraptod 

*  2Kin^  xxiii.  10;  Isa.  zxz.  98;  into  the  French  yintf. 
Jer.  Tu.  81,  32 ;  six.  6,  11-14. 
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was  a  ''holy  city,**  there  was  also  an  ** unholy  cnty," 
withm  the  walls  of  Zion,  and  the  two  were  perpetually 
strivmg  for  mastery,  throughout  the  whole  history  of 
the  place.  The  last  mention  of  Jerusalem  which  occurs 
in  the  sacred  books  is  as  ^  the  great  city  which  spirii- 
"  ually  is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt**  *  Such  it  was  lifr- 
erally  in  the  days  of  Rehoboam  and  AbijaL 

In  this  struggle  the  heathen  Jerusalem  was  repre- 
sented chiefly  by  two  powerful  princesses,  each  of  foreign 
extraction,  —  Maacah  and  AthaliaL 

The  free  independent  action  of  the  Hebrew  women, 
as  seen  in  the  cases  of  Miriam,  Deborah,  Michal,  was 
Hot  likely  to  be  diminished  when  they  were  mounted  on 
the  throne.  The  influence  of  Bathsheba  had  secured 
the  succession  to  Solomon.  In  the  numerous  harem  of 
Rehoboam  the  favorite  queen  was  Maacah,  the 
"daughter,"  or  moi^  probably  the  grand- 
daughter, of  his  uncle  Absalom,  called  after  her  own 
grandmother  or  great-grandmother,  the  Princess  of 
Geshur.  The  beauty  which  Absalom  had  inherited 
(according  to  Jewish  tradition)  from  this  princess,  de- 
scended to  his  daughter  Tamar,  and  thence  to  her 
daughter  Maacah,  who  acquired  the  same  fascination  first 
over  her  husband  and  then  over  her  son,  that  her  aunt 
Tamar  had  exercised  over  her  brothers.  "Rehoboam 
"loved  Maacah  above  all  his  wives  and  concubines.*' * 
When  her  son  Abijah  was  chosen  above  all  his  brothert 
as  successor,  she  filled  the  high  office  known  in  Jeru- 
salem, as  in  the  Turkish  empire,  by  a  peculiar  name  — 
Before  of  the  Queen  Mother  —  Grebirah  —  "  The  Leader "  • 
^^  — the  SuUana   VaUde;  and  her  influence  con- 

^  Ber.  xL  8.  The  word  is  only  used  here,  in  S 

S  8  Cfar.  xL  21.  Kings  z.   IS,  and  in  Jer.  joii.  18 

>  1  Kings  XT.  18 ;   2  Chr.  xt.  16.    xxix.  2.    LXX.  In/mftdmC' 
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tinued  through  his  reign  and  that  of  her  grandson  Asa. 
It  was  he  who  at  last  broke  the  fatal  spell.  He  re- 
moved her  from  her  office,  and  destroyed  the  private 
sanctuary,  in  which  she  seems  to  have  ministered.  The 
obscene  wooden  image  which  it  contained  was  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kedron.^ 
From  this  moment  Jerusalem  began  again  to  breathe 
freely.  The  polygamy  of  ihe  court,  which  had  lasted 
through  both  the  preceding  reigns,  ceased ;  and  the 
worship  of  the  foreign  divinities  was  forbidden.  The 
worst  form  of  licentious  rites  was  partially  extirpated^ 
and  the  greatness  of  the  achievement  was  commemo- 
rated by  the  renewal  of  a  vow  or  treaty  as  in  the  earlier 
age,  as  if  by  a  violent  efibrt  to  bind  the  people  to  their 
better  thoughts.  This  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant " 
fixp  the  suppression  of  filthy  and  cruel  rites,  remote  as  it 
is  firom  our  age  and  feeling,  breathed  a  more  exalted 
spirit  than  that  which,  nearer  to  our  own  days  (and  no 
doubt  in  imitation  of  this  earliest  form  of  it),  bound  the 
Scottish  nation  to  deadly  war  against  a  particular  form 
of  ecclesiastical  government 

What  Asa  had  begun,  Jehoshaphat  continued,  by 
endeavoring,  as  it  would  seem,  to  supply  some  Beforms  of 
permanent  counterpoise  to  the  influences  which  phat 
had  BO  deeply  degraded  his  kingdom.  For  the  first 
time  we  distinctly  hear  of  regular  judicial  and  educa- 
tional  functions  in  the  Jewish  Church  founded  on  the 
*^Book  of  the  Law."^  Words  spoken,  sung,  shouted, 
with  inspired  force,  we  have  heard  before.  This  is  the 
first  recorded  example,  since  the  Decalogue,  of  such  in- 
junctions being  committed  to  writing.  In  the  commis- 
sion which  the  King  issued  for  the  purpose  of  expound- 

^  1  Kings  XV.  18 ;  2  CluroQ.  xv.        ^  It  is  only  mentioned  in  2  Chroo.  zriL 
16.  7-9;  xix.  5-11. 

TOL.  II.  28  ^ 


ing  the  principles  of  "  the  Book  of  the  Law,"  four  gwttt 
officers  of  the  court  and  camp  ^  stand  firsts  and  the  nimm 
Levites  and  two  priests  ate  associated  with  them.  Hie 
whole  measure  implies  a  sense  of  the  moral  needs  of 
the  nation.  The  stem  address  of  the  82d  Psalm  to  the 
judges  of  Israel,  even  if  not  actually  called  forth  by 
this  step,  corresponds  precisely  with  the  appeal  of  J^ 
hoshaphat.  That  Diving  character,  which  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  ascribed  to  judges,  even  more  than  to 
kings,  prophets,  or  priests,  is  solemnly  made  the  foondi^ 
tion  of  the  lesson  conveyed  to  them.^  The  Divine  right 
by  which  they  are  to  pronounce  judgment  is  expressly 
mentioned,  not  as  a  warrant  for  their  absolute  authoritjr^ 
but  as  a  necessity  for  their  doing  their  duty.  If  we  jm^ 
safely  interpret  the  indications  given  in  the  Chronicles^ 
Jehoshaphat  was  here,  as  elsewhere,  following  up  ^hi^ 
great  religious  reaction  which  Asa  had  commenced,  and 
whidi  the  only  two  prophets  who  appear  during  this 
crisis  of  the  monarchy  recommend.  The  aggregation 
of  prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  Sanlaria  had  kept  alive 
the  fire  of  the  true  religion  there,  even  in  the  face  of 
the  severest  persecutions.  To  supply  this  void  in  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  the  new  spiritual  and  moral  di^- 
velopment  now  given  to  the  Levitical  priesthood  oould 
not  but  have  a  peculiar  importaiice. 

That  importance  was  to  be  brought  to  light  in  ttfi 
Athmiiaii.  Unexpected  turn  taken  by  this  national  strug- 
B.  o.  883.     g^ —  ^  ^^J.J^  jgrjj.  'v^hich  Jehoshaphat  himself  by 

his  alliance  with  the  house  of  Omri,  had  unconsciously 
prepared  the  way.  We  have  reached  the  eve  of  a  great 
revolution  and  counter-revolution,  which  alone  of  all  the 
events  in  the  histoiy  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  possesses 

1  The  word  Benhtul^taiMttery  ofi-        ^  Pi.  Ixxxii.  6.  See  Lecture  XVIL 
cer,  2  Cbr.  zvii.  7. 
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the  idramalie  interest  belon^g  to  00  manj  other  parts 
of  the  sacred  story,  and  which  is  told  with  a  vividness 
of  detail,  implying  its  lasting  significance,  and  contrast 
iBg  remarkably  with  the  scanty  outlines  of  the  earlier 
reigns. 

The  friendly  policy  of  ihe  two  royal  houses  had 
eliminated  in  the  marriage  of  Jehoram,  tbe  son  o( 
Jehoskaphat^  with  Ath^iah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab.^  la 
her,  the  fierce  determined  energy  which  ran  tibrough 
the  Hioeaician  princes  and  princesses  of  that  generation 
— Jeeebel,  Dido,  Pygmalion — was  fully  developed.  Al- 
ready in  her  husband's  reign,  the  worship  of  Baal  was 
restored;  and  when  the  tidings  reached  Jerusalem  of 
the  overthrow  of  her  father's  house,  of  the  dreadful  end 
of  her  mother,  and  of  the  fall  of  her  ancestral  reUgion 
in  ^Samaria,  instead  of  daunting  her  resolute  spkit^  it 
moved  l^r  to  a  still  grander  eShrt^ 

It  was  a  critical  moment  for  the  house  of  David. 
Once  firom  a  struggle  within  the  royal  household  itself 
a  second  time  firom  an  invasion  of  Arabs,  a  third  time 
fixxm  the  revokition  in  the  massacres  of  Jehu's  accession, 
the  dynasty  had  been  thinned  and  thinned,  till  all  the 
outfying  branches  of  those  vast  polygamous  households 
had  been  reduced  to  the  single  family  of  Ahasiah.' 
Ahaziah  himself  had  perished  with  his  nncle  on  the 
pfadn  of  Esdraelon,  and  now,  ^  when  Athaliah  saw  that 
^Ahaziah  was  dead,  she  arose  and  destroyed  all  the 
^  seed-royaL"  *  The  whole  race  of  David  seemed  to  be 
Bwept  away.  Whoever  Ae  princes  were  who  were 
called  *  "  her  sons,"  they  joined  with  her  in  opposition 

1  t  Kings  vm.  18,  26;  2  €hr.  zn.  '2  Chr.  xKi.4, 17 ;  2  KtngB  «.14i 
f ;  xxiL  2.  4  2  Kings  xi.  1. 

2  2  Kings  XL  2 ;  2  Chr.  xxiL  10.  '  Joseph.  AnL  ix.  7,  §  1. 
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to  the  fallen  dynasty.*  The  worship  of  Baal^  uprooted 
by  Jehu  in  Samaria^  sprang  up  in  Jerusalem  with  re- 
newed vigor,  as  in  its  native  soiL  The  adherents  of 
Baal^  exiled  from  the  northern  kingdom,  no  doubt  took 
refuge  in  the  south.  The  Temple  became  a  quarry  for 
the  rival  sanctuary.  The  stones  and  the  sacred  vessels 
were  employed  to  build  or  to  adorn  the  Temple  of 
Baal,  which  rose,  as  it  would  seem,*  even  within  the 
Temple  precincts,  with  its  circle  of  statues,  and  its 
sacred  altars,  before  which  ministered  the  only  priest 
of  that  religion  whose  name  has  been  preserved  to  us, 
—  Mattan. 

But  as,  before,  the  Pagan  worship  had  coexisted  with 
the  established  worship  in  the  Temple,  so  now  the 
ancient  worship  continued  side  by  side  with  that  of  the 
Pagan  sanctuary.  There  was  no  persecution  of  the 
Priests  in  Judah  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Prophets 
in  Israel ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  priesthood  was  a  man 
of  commanding  position  and  character  who,  by  a  union 
without  precedent^  had  (at  least  according  to  one  ac- 
count) intermarried  with  the  royal  family.  His  wife, 
Jehosheba^^  was  the  daughter  of  Joram.  In  the  general 
massacre  of  the  princes,  one  boy,  still  a  babe  in  arms, 
had  been  rescued  by  Jehosheba.  The  child  and  nurse 
had  first  been  concealed  in  the  store-room  of  mattresses 
in  the  palace,  and  then  in  the  Temple  under  the  pro- 

1  2  Chr.  zxiv.  7.  By  such  a  daring  esses,  Elisbeba    the  wife  of  Aaron 

let  the  half-Jewish  Queen  of  Abys-  (called  in  the  LXX.  Elisabeth),  and 

nnia,    Esther,    secured    her    power  Elisabeth  the  wife  of  Zechariah.  Both 

(Harris,  Ethiopian  Highlands^  iii.  €).  have  the  same  meaning,  —  **  the  oath 

•  2  Kings  xi.  18;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  17,  of  Jehovah"  or  "of  God."  Josephus, 

18.  {AnL  ix.    7,  §   2)    makes    her   the 

3  Jehosheba    in    2  Kings   xi.    2,  daughter  of  Joram,  not  by  Athaliah 

Jehoshabeath  in  2  Chr.  xxii.  11.  The  —  dfAottarpia  'Oxooia,      She  is  called 

same  Tariation  appears  in  the  names  the  wife  of  Jehoiada  in  2  Chr.  zxii. 

•f  the  two  other  celebrated  priest  11  only. 
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tection  of  her  husband  Jehoiada  and  with  her  own 
children.  He  was  known  as  "the  king's  son."^  The 
"light  of  David"  was  burnt  down  to  its  socket^  but 
there  it  still  flickered.  The  stem  of  Jesse  was  cut  down 
to  the  very  roots ;  one  tender  shoot  was  all  that  re- 
mained. On  him  rested  the  whole  hope  of  carrying  on 
the  lineage  of  David.  For  six  years  they  waited.^  In 
the  seventh  year  of  Athaliah's  reign,  Jehoiada  pre- 
pared his  measures  for  his  great  stroke.  Every  step 
was  taken  m  ax^cordance  with  the  usages  which  had 
been  gradually  gainmg  head  during  the  previous  reigns, 
and  all  the  means  which  his  office  placed  at  his  disposal 
were  freely  employed.  He  placed  himself  first  in  direct 
communication  with  the  five  officers  of  the  royal  guard, 
now,  as  m  David's  time,  consisting  partly  of  foreigners, 
amongst  whom  the  Carian  mercenaries  were  conspicu- 
ous.* These  he  bound  over  to  his  cause  by  a  solemn 
oatL  The  Chronicler  adds  that  a  body  *  of  armed  Le* 
vites  was  also  introduced  into  the  Temple.  They  were 
encouraged  by  an  ancient  prediction:  "Behold  the 
"  king's  soil  shall  reign."  ^ 

The  High  Priest  thus  arranged  the  operations.     It 
was  on  the   Sabbath-day  apparently  that  the 
stroke  was  to  be  struck.     The  guards  (or  the  of  Jeboiad*. 
Levites)  were  divided  into  two  great  bodies. 
The  first  consisted  of  those  who  mounted  guard  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  as  the  Kings  went  to  the  Temple.    These 

1  2  Kings  xi.  12 ;  2  Chr.  xxiiL  8.  nen,"  as  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  17 ;  2  Kings 

•  2  Kings  xi.  4  ;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  1.  x.  25,  &c.     (Ewald,  iii.  676.) 
>  2  Kings  xi.  4.    The  word  trans-        ^  2  Chr.  xxiii.  2.    The  Chronicler 

lated    ** captains"   is  hae-Care  (the  (ver.  4,  6)  ascribes  to  these  almost 

Carians),  occurring  only  here  and  in  (2  Chr.  xxiiL  1)  all  that  2  Kings  xL 

2  Sam.  XX.  23,  apparently  the  same  4-13  ascribes  to  the  guard.    Whilst  2 

as  Cerethites,  2  Sam.  xx.   7.    The  Kings  xi.  4  omits  the  Levites,  2  Chs 

word    translated  ^ guard"  is  ''run-  xxiiL  6  wholly  excludes  the  guai da. 

ft  2  Chr.  xxiii.  3. 
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were  to  keep  their  usoal  positioii;,  in  three  detachmentg, 
the  first  at  the  porch  of  the  palace^  the  second  at  one 
of  the  Temple  gates,  called  the  gate  of  the  foundation ; 
the  third  at  another,  called,  doubtless  fix)m  its  being  the 
usual  halting-place  of  the  guards,  the  ^  gate^  of  the  nm- 
nersJ'  These  were  to  keep  their  places  to  avoid  8ui^)i- 
ck>n.  The  second  division  consisted  oT  those  who  at- 
tended the  Kings  to  the  Temple.  These,  on  the  present 
occasion,  were  to  {dace  themselves  cm  the  right  and  Left 
hand  of  the  jroung  Kii^,  inside  the  Temple,  in  order 
to  protect  his  pecsonv  and  to  put  to  death  any  one  who 
came  within  the  circle  of  rails  which  inclosed  the  rojal 
seat  oc  stand  As  soon  as  they  had  effected  their 
entrance,  they  were  furnished  by  Jehoiada  with  tbt 
spears  and  shields  that,  as  relics  of  David's  time,  hung 
somewhere  within  the  sacred  precincts,  just  as  his  pred- 
ecessor Abimelech  had  furnished  to  David  himself  iim 
ftword  of  Goliath.  Equipped  with  these  weaponi^  bj 
which  the  throne  was  once  more  to  be  won  back  te 
David's  house,  they  took  up  their  position. 

The  little  Prince  then  appeared  on  the  royal  plat- 
fi>rm,  apparently  raised  on  a  pillar  near  the  gate  lead- 
ing into  the  inner  court'  It  is  the  first  direct  example 
^f  a  eoranation.  The  diadem,^  which  was  probaUy  a 
band  studded  with  jewels,  was  placed  on  his  head  by 
the  Hi^  Priest,  and  upon  it  the  sacred  "  Testimany,*** 
which  in  the" reign  of  Jehoshaphat  had  been  raised 
into  new  impoilance.    It  seems  like  the  intimation  of 

1  2EjDgftxi.  11^  It    it    a   different    word    from    the 

a  Ibid.  xi.   14;    2  Chr.  xziii.  18;  "« golden  crown"  of  David  aad  SoL- 

Joseph.  AnL  ix.  7,.  J  S ;  and  camp.  omon. 

Ek^   xlvL    9»   a    Kings   Xvi.    IS,        «  2  Kings  xL  12  ;  2  Chr.  xxiiL  II. 

txiii.  3.  Whatever  this  was,  it  was  probably 

3  2  Sam.  L  10 ;  Ex.  xxix.  16 ;  Fk.  tho  same  as  tha  ""  Book  of  the  Law 

Ixxxix.  40 ;  IxxxiL  18 ;  Zeoh»  ix.  16.  in  2  Chr.  xxii. 
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a  lunitatiou  in  the  King's  despotic  power^  —  an  iadica* 
tion  that  he  was  to  be  not^  like  David,  above,  but 
beneath  the  law  of  his  country.  He  was  then  anointed 
with  the  sacred  oiL^  The  bystanders,  whether  guards 
or  people,  clapped  their  hands  together  and  raised  the 
national  shout,  ^Long  live  the  King!"  The  sound 
reached  Athaliah  in  her  palace.  She  camQ  at  oixce 
into  the  Temple,  as  it  would  seem,  with  the  same  high 
spirit  that  had  marked  the  last  days  of  her  mother^  \in* 
guarded  and  alone.  Both  accounts  give  us,  in.  almost 
the  same  words,  the  scene  that  burst  upon  her. 
"  Behold"  —  the  little  child — now  no  longer  the  King^ 
son  or  the  xmknown  foundling,  but  "the  King,"—* 
stood  on  his  platform,  at  the  gate  of  the  court 
Beside  him  were  the  officers  of  the  guard,  the  trump* 
eters  whose  office  it  was  to  announce  the  royal  inaugu- 
ration. The  Temple  court  was  crowded  with  specta^ 
tors ;  they^  too,  took  part  in  thQ  celebration,  and  them- 
selves prolonged  the  trumpetrblast^  blended  with  the 
musical  instruments  of  the  Temple  service.'  She  saw 
in  a  moment  that  the  fatal  hour  was  come.  She  rent 
her  royal  robes,  and  cried  out^  in  the  words  always 
applied  to  treason :  "  Conspiracy,  conspiracy ! "  The 
voice  of  the  High  Priest  was  the  first  to  be  heard  ^ 
ordering  the  officers  to  drag  her  out  from  the  precincta 
So  strict  was  the  reverence  to  the  Temple^,  that  she 
passed  all  through  the  long  array  of  armed  Levites 
And  exulting  multitudes,*  out  through  the  eastern  gate 
into  the  Kedron  valley,*  before  they  fell  upon  her,  and 

1  By  whom,   is    not    clearly  ex-    to  the  Chronicler  (2  Chr.  xxiiL  11), 
pressed ;    according  to  the    present    by  Jehoiada  and  his  sons. 
Hebrew  t«zt  of  Kings   (xL  12),   by        >  2  Kin^  zi.  14;  2  Chr.  xxiii.  IS. 
Ihe  people;  according  to  the  LXX.        '  2  Kings  xi.  15,  16;  2  Chr.  zxiiL 
of  the  same,  by  Jehoiada ;  according    14, 15. 

4  Joseph.  AnL  ix.  7»  §  4 
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not  till  she  reached  a  spot  known  as  the  ^'  road  or  gate 
^of  the  horses,"  or  "of  the  royal  mules,'' ^  was  the  blow 
struck  which  ended  her  life. 

Then  again  took  place  one  of  the  "  covenants "  or 
"  pledges  "  of  that  age,  —  a  league,  as  it  were,  between 
King  and  people,  between  the  King  and  the  true 
religion,  as  a  consecration  for  a  crusade  against  the 
false  worship.  As  in  Samaria  under  Jehu,  six  years 
before,  so  here  in  Judea,  the  Temple  of  Baal,  with  its 
altars  and  statues,  was  shattered  to  pieces  by  the  popu- 
lar fury.  In  front  of  the  altars  fell  the  Priest  of  Baal, 
Mattan.  Guards  were  placed  over  the  Temple,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  rapine ;  and  then  in  a  long  procession, 
formed  of  the  ofl&cers,  the  guards,  and  the  multitude 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  the 
boy  was  brought  down  from  the  Temple,  by  the  cause- 
way through  which  the  guards  usually  preceded  the 
King  to  and  from  the  palace.  He  was  brought  into 
the  palace,  and  seated  on  the  golden  throne  within 
the  "  high  gateway,"  —  "  the  throne  of  the  Kings  of 
"Judah.2" 

"And  the  city  was  in  quiet,"  and  so  ended  the 
troubled  scenes  of  the  first  Sabbath  of  which  any 
detailed  accoimt  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  Sacred 
Records. 

The  restoration  of  the  house  of  David  after  such  a 
narrow  escape  of  total  destruction  was  in  itself  a 
marked  epoch  in  the  Jewish  ndtion ;  and  much  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  like  period  of  English  history, 
when  there  was  so  strong  an  anxiety  to  secure  an 
\mdoubted  heir  to  the  throne,  so  now  it  is 
emphatically  recorded  that  Jehoiada  lost  no 
time  in  securing  a  succession  to  the  throne  of  Judah. 

1  Joseph.  Ant,  ix,  7,  §  4.  <  2  Kings  xi.  19. 
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^  Jehoiada  took  for  Joash  two  wives,  and  he  begat  sona 
"and  daughters."^  But  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  restoration  were  also  Kraught  with  an  interest  of 
their  own.  The  part  played  by  Jehoiada  raised  the 
Priesthood  to  an  importance  which  (with  the  single 
exception  of  EU)  it  had  never  before  attained  in  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  which  it  never  after- 
wards altogether  lost  Through  the  Priesthood  the 
lineage  of  David  had  been  saved,  and  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  restored'  in  Judah,  even  more  successfully 
than  it  bad  been  in  Saioaria  through  the  Prophets. 
During  the  minority  of  Joash,  Jehoiada  virtually 
reigned.  The  very  office  was  in  some  sense  created 
by  himself.  The  name  of  "  High  Priest,"  which  had 
not  been  given  to  Aaron,  or  Eli,  or  Zadok,  was  given  • 
to  him,  and  afterwards  continued  to  his  successors.  He 
was  regarded  ad  a  second  founder  of  the  order,  so  that 
in  afternlays  he,  rather  than  Aaron,  is  described  aA  th^ 
chief* 

The  first  object  wa9  to  restore  the  Temple  itself 
Its  treasures  had  been  given  away  piecemeal  to  invade 
ers,  even  by  the  most  devout  of  the  Kings,  and  had 
been  plundered  twice  over  by  the  Egyptians  and  Araba 
Its  very  foundations  had  been  injured  by  the  agentei 
of  AthaUah  ^  in  removing  its  stones  for  her  own  tem- 
ple. To  Joash,  who  alone  of  the  Princes  of  the  housQ 
of  David  had  been  actually  brought  up  within  th^ 
Temple  walls,  the  reparation  of  its  venerable  Reforms  of 
fabric  was  naturally  the ,  first  object.    From  ^'^^'    ' 

1  %  Cbr.  xxiv.  8.  is  the  doubtful  one  of  Jehoiada  the 

s  Ibid.  xxiu.  16,19.  This  is  omitte4  father  of  Benaiah,  in  %  Cbr,  Kxvii,  S 

111  2  Kings  x}.  ('*  the  head  Prie8t''> 

S  2  Kipgi  ziL  10.     Down  to  this  ^  Jer.  xxiz.  26. 

tne  the  diief  of  the  order  had  been  ^  2  Chr.  zi^v.  7« 

"  The  Priest"     The  only  exception 
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him,  as  it  would  seem,  and  not  from  Jehoiada,  the  chief 
impulse   proceeded.      "Joash  was    minded   to  restore 
^  the  house  of  the  Lord."     "  The  repairing  of  the  house 
^  of  the  Lord "  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  great  acts 
of  his  reign.^    And  it  is  instructive  to  see  that   the 
elevation  of  the  moral  above  the  ceremonial  law,  which 
characterized  the  best  traditions  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
made  itself  felt  even  in  the^  King  who  mighty  most  of 
all,  have  been  thought  a  mere  nursling  and  instrument 
of  the  sacerdotal  caste.     When,  from  some  unexplained 
cause,  the  Priests  had  fiiiled  to  appropriate  the  contri- 
bution to  its  proper  purpose,  the  whole  hierarchy,  with 
Jehoiada  ^  at  their  head,  met  with  a  mild  yet  decided 
rebuke  from  the  King,  and  a^  measure  was  agreed  upon, 
very  similar  to  those  which  have  taken  place  in  mod- 
em times  on   the   suspicion  of  maladministration   of 
ecclesiastical  property.    The  administration  of  the  funds 
was  removed  from  the  hands  of  the  delinquent  order. 
All  fiiture   contributions  were  deposited  in  a  public 
chest,  placed  close  to  the  great  altar  ^  in  the  Temple 
courts  and  were  audited,  so  to  speak,  not  only  by  the 
High  Priest^    but    by    the    royal   secretary*    in    the 
presence  of  public   officers.    The  measure  completely 
answered.      Confidence    was    restored,    contributions 
flowed  in,  the  workmen   could  be   implicitly  trusted, 
and  the  repairs  went  on  in  this  and  the  succeeding 
reigns  at  a  rapid  pace.    Nothing  was  spent*  on  mere 
ornaments  —  everything  was  devoted  to  the  solid  re- 
pair of  the  fabric. 

1  2  Chr  xxiv.  4,  27.  in  2  Chr.  xxiv.  8,  and  the  chest  b 

*  2  Kings  ziL  7.    In  2  Chr.  xxiv.    placed  at  the  outer  gate. 

ff,  6,  only  Jehoiada  and  the  Levites,        ^  2  Kings  xii.  10;  2  Chr.  xxIt.  11. 

not  the  Priests.  6  2  Kings  xii.  1 8.      This  is  con« 

>  2  Kings  xii.  9.     This  is  omitted    tradicted  in  2  Chr.  xxiiL  12,  18,  14, 

and  probably  by  implication  in  7. 
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In  spite  of  this  unpleasant  suspicion^  there  was  no 
open  rupture  between  the  King  and  the  Priestly  order 
so  long  as  his  benefactor  Jehoiada  lived.  Their  joint 
rule,  almost  as  of  father  and  son,  must  have  resembled 
the  one  parallel  in  the  Christian  Church,  when  Michael 
Bomanoff  as  Czar,  and  his  father  Philaret  as  Patriarch 
of  Moscow,  ruled  the  church  and  state  of  Russia. 
Jehoiada  lived  to  a  great  old  age,^  and  on  his  d^^^i^  ^f 
death  his  services,  as  preserver  of  the  royal  ''«^<>**^ 
dynasty  and  as  restorer  of  the  Temple  worship,  were 
esteemed  so  highly,  that  he  received  an  honor  allowed 
to  no  other  subject  in  the  Jewish  monarchy.  He  was 
buried  in  state  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,^  in  the 
royal  sepulchres. 

The  reign  of  Joash,  which  had  been  lit  up  by  so 
romantic  a  beginning,  was  darkened  by  a  tragical  end. 
Though  only  told  in  the  Chronicles,  it  agrees  so  well 
with  human  nature,  and  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  that  it  deserves  close  consideration. 

On  Jehoiada's  death,  the  Jewish  aristocracy,  who 
perhaps  had  never  been  free  from  the  licentious  and 
idolatrous  taint  introduced  by  Rehoboam,  and  confirmed 
by  Athaliah,  and  who  may  well  have  been  galled  by  the 
new  rise  of  the  Priestly  order,  presented  themselves  be- 
fore Joash,  and  ofiered  him  the  same  obsequious  homage 
that  had  been  paid  by  the  young  nobles  to  Rehoboam. 
He,  irritated,  it  may  be,  by  the  ambiguous  conduct  of 
the  Priests  in  './he  affair  of  the  restoration  of  the  Temple, 
and  feeling  himself  released  from  personal  obligations 
by  the  death  of  his  adopted  father,  threw  himself  into 
their  hands.  Athaliah  was  avenged  almost  on  the  spot 
where  she  had  been  first  seized  by  her  enemies.     That 

1  For  the  difBculties  attending  the    xxiv.  15,  to  be  180,  see  Lord  Arthur 
age  of  Jehoiada,  stated,  in  2  Chr.    Hervey's  Cfenealogies,  p.  113. 

8  2  Chr.  xxiv.  1<! 
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fioce  Uood  whieh  she  had  inherited  fit>m  her  parents 
ran  in  the  vems  of  her  grandson  :  — 

Indocile  k  ton  joug,  fatigu^  de  ta  loi, 
Fiddle  an  sang  d'Ahab  qa'tl  a  regn  de  moi, 
Coiiforine  k  son  aleul,  k  son  p^re  semblabley 
On  verra  de  David  l*h^ntier  detestable 
Abolir  tea  bonneura,  profaner  ton  aotel, 
Et  venger  Atbalie,  Abab^  et  J^zabel.^ 

So  Aihaliah  is  well  conceived  as  predicting  the  futore 
of  Joodk  on  the  day  of  her  first  encounter  wiih  faooL 
Once  more  the  degrading  worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte 
appeared  in  Judah.  Against  this  apostasy  Ftophetic 
warnings^  were  raised,  now  more  common  in  Judah  than 
a  century  before.  One  of  these  came  from  a  quarter 
which,  from  the  King  at  least,  ought  to  have  commanded 
respect  With  Joash,  when  a  child  in  the  Temple^  had 
been  brought  up  the  sons  of  Jehoiada.  One  of  these, 
Zechaiiah,,^  had  succeeded  his  father  in  the  office  of  High 
Priest.  On  him,  as  he  stood  high  above  the  worship- 
pers in  the  Temple,  the  Prophetic  spirit  descended ;  and 
Hordtrof  ^  brokc  out  iuto  a  vehement  remonstrance 
^^^^'^^^  against  the  desertion  of  the  God  of  thmr 
father&  At  the  command  of  the  King,  when  he  heard 
of  this  —  it  may  be,  at  his  hasty  words,  like  those  of  our 
Henry  H.  —  the  nobles  or  the  people  rushed  upon 
Zechariah,  and  with  stones  —  probably  from  the  Temple 
repairs  —  stoned  him  to  death.  His  last  words  were 
remembered,* — "Jehovah,  look  upon  it^  \nd  require  it* 
The  spot  where  he  fell  was  traditionally  shown  in  the 
sacred  space  between  the  great  porch  of  the  Temple  and 
the  brazen  altar.  The  act  produced  a  profound  impres- 
sion.   It  was  a  later  Jewish  tradition,  but  one  which 

1  Racine,  AthaUey  Act  V.  Soene  6.       >  3  Chr.  xziv.  20  (LXX.  Azariah) 
>  "  Burdens  were  manj/'  3  Chr.    and  see  1  Chr.  vi.  11. 
ZXT.  27.  4  Ibid.  xxiv.  22 ;  Matt  zxii.  86. 


^^        ^'^'^^mr'^^f^^ima^^m^mm^^i^^mmmam 
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marks  the  popular  feeliBg,  that  this  crawiung  crime  of 
the  houAe  of  Judah  took  place  on  the  Sabbath-day,  on 
the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  and  that  its  marks  were 
never  to  be  effitced.  It  was  believed  that  when  the 
Babylonian  general  entered  the  Temple  on  the  day  of 
its  capture,  he  saw  blood  bubbling  up  from  the  pave- 
ment, and  oh  being  told  that  it  was  the  blood  of  calves, 
rams,  and  lambi^  he  slew  an  animal  of  each  kind  on  the 
Bpot  Their  blood  bubbled  not,  but  that  still  bubbled 
on.  They  then  told  him  that  it  was  a  Prophet^  Priest, 
and  Judge^  who  had  foretold  all  that  they  had  suffered 
from  him,  and  who  had  been  murdered  by  them.  Neb- 
uzaradan  then  slew  on  the  place,  by  thousands,  the 
rabbis,  school-children,  and  young  priests,  yet  still  it  was 
not  quiet.  Then  he  said,  ^  0  Zechariah,  Zechariah,  thou 
^hast  destroyed  the  best  of  thy  people,  wouldst  thou 
"have  me  destroy  all?"  Then  it  ceased  to  bubble.^ 
The  sacredness  of  the  person  ^  and  of  the  jdiaoe,  the  con- 
current gmlt  of  the  whole  nation,  —  king,  nobles,  and 
people,  —  the  ingratitude  of  the  chief  instigator^  the 
culmination  of  the  long  tragedy  of  the  house  of  Omri^ 
the  position  which  the  story  held  in  the  Jewish  Canooa, 
as  the  last  great  murder  in  the  last  book  *  of  the  Old 
Testament,  all  conspired  to  give  it  the  peculiar  signifi* 
cance  with  which  it  is  recorded  in  the  Gospels  as  closing 
the  catalogue  of  imrighteous  deaths  "  from  the  blood  of 
** righteous  Abel  to  the  blood  of  Zechariah*  .  .  •  who 
"  was  slain  between  the  Temple  and  the  altar."    It  ia  a 


1  Tklmivl,     Taanith,    quoted    hy  >  The  Chronicles,  wBieh  ataiu)  lart 

L^htfoot  on  Matt  xxiiL  85.  in  tkc  Jewish  Canon. 

'  In  Moflsulman   traditions   he  is  ^  Lnke  xi.   51 ;    Matt,  xxiii.   85. 

*  onfounded  not  only  with  Zechariah,  *^  Jehoiada  "  was  read  in  the  Naxa- 

liie  fii^r  cf  John  the  Baptist,  but  rene  Gospel.  Bar^ehiah  was  probably 

with  John  himself  (Jelaladdin,  S9S).  substituted  to  aeceinmodate  it  to  the 

murder  in  Joseph.  B,  /.  iv.  6,  §  9. 
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striking  instance  of  the  high  tone  even  of  the  most 
sacerdotal  of  the  sacred  books,  that  the  judgment  which 
fell  on  Joash  was  believed  to  have  descended,  not  be* 
cause  he  had  murdered  a  High  Priest,  but  because  he 
had  broken  one  of  the  eternal  laws  of  natural  affection, 
—  ^*he  remembered  not  the  kindness  which  Jehoiada 
"  his  father  had  done  to  him,  but  slew  his  soil"  ^ 

The  formidable  Syrian  king,  Hazael,  not  content  with 
his  ravages  of  the  northern  kingdom,  made  a  sudden 
descent  on  the  south.  Not  Jerusalem  itself,  but  its 
Philistine  dependency  Gath,  was  his  first  object  In 
this  he  succeeded,  and  then  turned  towards  Jerusalem. 
A  disgraceful  defeat  ensued.  A  large  army  of  Jews  fled 
before  a  small  army  of  Syrians.  Many  of  the  aristoc- 
racy perished,  or  were  taken  prisoners.  The  conqueror 
was  only  bought  off  from  Jerusalem  by  the  surrender 
of  all  the  sacred  treasures  which  had  been  accumulated 
since  the  last  confiscation  of  them  for  a  like  object  by 
Asa.*  The  King  sank  into  the  languor  of  complicated 
disease,  and,  whilst  he  was  in  this  state,  he  was  attacked 
on  his  bed,  in  the  fortress  of  Millo,  by  two  of  his  guards, 
whose  names  are  variously  given,  —  of  Ammonite  and 
Moabite  extraction,' — to  avenge  the  blood  of  Zechariah. 
It  was  not  tiU  his  son  Amaziah  was  firmly  seated  on  the 
throne  that  the  murderers  were  punished;  and  then 
(with  a  mercy  shown  apparently  *  for  the  first  tune  in 
the  Hebrew  annals)  their  children  were  spared.  Joash 
himself,  according  to  the  more  favorable  version,  was 
buried  ia  the  royal  sepulchres ;  according  to  the  darker 
view  of  his  reign,  he  was  excluded  from  them,  though 
his  corpse  was  allowed  to  remain  within  the  walls  of  the 
city  of  David.* 

1  2  Chr.  xxiv.  22.  3  2  Kings  xii.  21 ;  2  Chr.  xxiy.  26. 

2  2  Kings  xii.  17,  18 ;  2  Chr.  xzit.        <  Ibid.  xiv.  6  ;  xxv.  4. 

.28,  24.    Comp.  1  Kings  zv.  18.  ^  Comp.   2  Kings  xiL  21  wkh  2 
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So  ended  the  last  remains  of  the  great  struggle  of 
the  House  of  Omri  for  power.  So  was  preserved  the 
House  of  David  through  the  fiercest  struggles,  inward 
and  outward,  that  is  witnessed  till  its  final  overthrow. 
So  was  confirmed  the  establishment  of  the  Priesthood  in 
the  heart  of  the  monarchy. 

Chr.  xxiv.  26.  Verse  27  of  the  latter  The  LXX.  reads  "the  Jive,''  and 
refers  to  the  numerous  prophetic  makes  it  that  amongst  the  conspiraton 
^  burdens  "  launched  agunst  the  King,    were  his  sons  and  the  five. 


LECTURE  XXXVI. 

THE   JEWISH   PRIESTHOOD. 

The  cbaracter  and  history  of  the  Prophetic  office  has 
been  already  described.*  The  time  is  now  reached  when 
another  and  very  different  institution  comes  into  view, 
not  for  the  finst  time,  but  with  the  first  direct  demand 
upon  our  attention,  as  a  ruling  power  in  the  State  and 
Church  of  Judah. 

Of  all  the  ordinances  of  sacred  antiquity,  the  Priest- 
hood is  perhaps  the  one  in  which  "  the  faculty  of  seeing 
differences  "  is  the  most  needed.  The  use  of  the  same 
name  ?  in  most  European  languages  for  this  office,  and 

1  See  Lectures  XIX.,  XX  clergy.    It  is  true  that  in  the  Prea- 

*  The  Hebrew  word    Cohen   (of  byterian  Churches  of  Scotland   and 

which  the  exact  meaning  is  unknown)  Germany,  the  word  is  not  applied  to 

corresponds,  though  with  some  im-  their  own  ministers.    But  even   by 

portant    differences,  to    the    Greek  them  it  is  applied  to  the  energy  of  the 

Hiereus  and  the  Latin  $acerdo$.    But  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  Church, 

in  English,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  who    apply  it    also    to    themselves, 

and  ordinary  French,  these  words  are  The  English  Protestant  version  has 

rendered  by  Priesty  or  the  cognate  avoided  this  confusion  by  using  the 

words  derived  from  the  Greek  Pres-  word  **  elder  "  as  the  translation  of 

hyter,  ^  elder "  —  which  designates  an  Presbyter^  and  the  word    **  Priest " 

office,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Tea-  only  as  the  translation  of  Hiereus, 

tament,  quite  different  from  that  of  But   the    English    Roman    Catliolic 

the   Coheuy  and  which  in  common  version  (Douay),  whilst  it  occasionally 

Greek  has  no  connection  at  all  with  translated    Presbyter   by  ^  ancient," 

religious  ftinctions.     This   confusion  has  often  translated  it  by  **  Priest," 

has  further  been  increased  by  the  the  same  word  that  it  employs  for 

application  of  the  word  '*  Priest "  in  the  translation  of  Hiereus.    In  the 

most  modem  languages,  not  only  to  French  Protestant  version,  the  use  of 

the  Jewish  Cohen,  but  to  the  second  sacrijicateur  for  Hiereus  and   Cohen 

•f  the  three  orders^  of  the  Christian  has  avoided    this  confusion,  though 
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one  or  more  functions  in  the  Christian  Church,  has  led 
to  a  confused  notion  of  an  identity  in  substance,  which 
neither  the  original  word  nor  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  case  warrant  The  Prophetical  office,  as  we  have 
seen,^  reached  out  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  New, 
and  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  continued  to  the 
Christian  Church.  But,  as  an  institution,  the  power  of 
the  Jewish  Priesthood  passed  away  at  the  close  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation.  The  Prophetic  office  contained  in 
it  elements  in  their  own  nature  universal  and  eternal 
The  Jewish  Priesthood  was  essentially  Oriental,  local, 
nations  ten,pora,7.  \  . 

Still  in  that  limited  sphere  it  had  an  important  part 
to  play,  and  the  particular  period  of  the  history  on 
which  we  have  now  entered,  called  forth  some  of  its 
most  striking  characteristics.  But  its  origin  origin  of 
goes  back  to  the  earliest  times.  The  Mosaic  hood, 
ritual,  however  much  we  may  question  the  antiquity  of 
some  of  its  details,  contains,  no  doubt,  the  groundwork 
on  which  the  subsequent  system  was  founded.  The 
first  appearance  of  the  Jewish  Priesthood  is  marked  by 
its  coincidence  with  the  two  phases  of  life  which  co- 
existed at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  There  was  no 
Priestly  caste  at  all  till  they  had  been  familiarized  with 
such  an  institution  in  Egypt  And  its  peculiar  character 
was  stamped  upon  it  whilst  the  people  were  still  pasto- 
ral, and  while  the  tribe  ^  was  still  in  full  force  as  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  nation,  when  the  manners  of  the 
people  were  still  moulded  in  the  fierce  and  hard  temper 

they  have  complicated  the  translation  scheme  of  the  Jewish  Priesthood  I 

of  Preibyier  by  making  it  sometimes  must  repeat  my  special  obligations  to 

pasteur  and  sometimes  ancien.    This  Reland's  Antiquities  and  to  Ewald'f 

word  sacrificateur  is  misleading  only  remarkable  chapter  in  his  ^12teftUtoi«r4 

from  its  implying  as  a  constant  act  ^  Lecture  XIX.  ^ 

what  only  belongs  to  a  portion  of  the  ^  See  Liecture  YIL 
history  of  the  ofFce      For  the  whole 
TOL.  II.                                 ?^» 
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of  that  primitive  age.  Unlike  any  similar  sacred  insti- 
tution of  Christian  times,  the  Priesthood  was  not  an 
order,  not  even  a  caste  or  &tmily.  It  was  a  tribe,  a  dan^ 
consecrated  to  religious  purposes  by  the  nation  itself 
Not  by  the  hands  of  Moses  or  of  Aaron,  but  by  the 
hands  of  the  whole  assembly  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
the  Levites  were  set  apart,  and  then  presented  by  Aaron 
as  an  offering  of  the  children  of  Israel^  The  first 
Chief  Priest  is,  in  a  peculiar  and  emphatic  manner,  repr 
Its  oooneo-  resented  as  the  Prince  or  Chief  of  the  tribe. 
uhTJIu  of  He  13  called  beyond  any  other  name,  "  Aaron  * 
^^^^  the  Levite."     He  was  the   eldest  bom,  «the 

corner-stone  "  of  the  clan.  His  distinguishing  mark  was 
the  sceptre  ^  or  staff  of  the  triba,  It  was  this  which  waa 
laid  up  amongst  the  sacred  treasures  as  the  relic  of  that 
primitive  time.  And  as  he,  so  his  tribe,  retained,  long 
after  the  conquest,  their  pastoral  habits.  Here  and 
there,  in  every  tribe,*  were  to  be  seen  patches  of  pasture 
land^  on  which  no  cornfield  or  vineyard  of  the  agricult- 
ural life  of  Palestine  could  encroach,  on  which  fed  the 
Socks  and  herds  of  the  shepherds  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 

The  origin  of  the  tribe  introduces  us  to  the  peculi- 
Hs  miiiimij  wity  both  of  character  and  office  which  marks 
chamctec.  ^^  Jewish  Pricsthood.  Modem  Priesthoods  — 
nay,  even  most  ancient  Priesthoods  —  have  represented 
the  peaceful  element  of  the  nations  to  whidti  they  have 
banged.  But  the  sons  of  Levi  were  essentially  a 
warrior  caste.  As  their  first  father,  so  were  they: 
**  Instruments  of  craelty  were  in  their  habitations. 
^Fierce  was  their  anger,  and  cruel  their  wrath."* 
Every  step  of  their  eaxly  history  is  marked  deep  in 

^  Nwnh.  riii.  5-11.  ^  Numb.  xvii.  8.    Sve  Ewald,  lUd. 

9  £x.  iv.  14.    See  £wald,  AUer^    812. 
IkmuTy  264,  3)1.  ^  See  Lcvture  XIL 

*  Gen.  xlix.  6.  T 
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blood*  The  first  is  far  back  in  their  ancestral  tra? 
ditions,  when  the  two  wild  brothers^  appear  side  by 
side^  hewing  down  with  ruthless  swords  the  defenceless 
Shechemites,  and  awakening  the  grief  and  indignation 
of  the  gentler  Patriarch:  "Ye  have  troubled  me," 
"0  my  soul,  enter  not  into  their  habitation.*'*  This 
remorseless  energy  was  a  ecmcentration  of  the  iudomir 
table  aeal  which  was  to  be  the  weapon  (so  to  speak) 
of  the  whole  Hebrew  race  in  its  conflicts  with  the 
world,  ^rneon  reappears  for  a  moment  only  in  the 
doubtful  story  of  Ji»lith.^  But  Levi  again  and  again, 
re^nacts  the  same  scene.  The  consecration  of  the 
tribe  was  no  calm  ceremonial  in  the  solitude  of  the 
sanctuary.  It  was  by  the  tremendous  self-dedication 
to  the  work  of  exterminating  the  worshippers  of  the 
molten  calf  The  victims  which  they  ofiered  on  their 
consecration  were  not  innocent  bullocks,  but  their 
brothers,  their  comrades^  their  neighbors.^  And  yet 
again,  when  the  succession  of  the  Priesthood  was 
finally  secured  to  the  fiunily  of  Aaron's  eldest  son,,  it 
was  by  the  javelin  of  Phinehas,  which  pierced  through 
and  through  the  Israelite  and  his  paramour.^  ^  Behold 
^he  shall  have  it^  and  his  seed  after  him,,  even  the 
^  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood^  because  he  waa 
^  zealous  for  his  God^  and  made  an  atonement  for  the 
^children  of  IsraeL"  The  Levite  band  that  ralUed 
round  the  ark,  so  iar  fix)m  being  forbidden,  like  the 
clergy  of  modem  times^  to  wear  arms  or  to  shed  bloody 
were  a  band  of  determined  soldiers,  ee^h  with  his 
sword*  by  his  side,  ready  to  defend  and  avenge  the 
Divine  Presence  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  against  the 

^  Gen.  xxxir.  25.  '  Numb.  xxv.  11-13. 

9  Ibid,  xxxiv.  80 ;  xlix.  6.  •  Ex.  xxxii.  27  ;  1  Chr.  xxvi.  6-^, 

>  See  Lecture  XIL  12  (Heb.) ;  2  Chr.  xxvi.  17  (Ueb.). 
4  £x.  xxxiL  26-29. 
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traitors  within  or  enemies  without  the  camp.  So  far 
fix)m  representing  the  elders,  the  old  men,  the  "  presby- 
ters," from  whom  the  modem  name  of  "  priest "  is  de- 
rived, they  represented  the  flower  of  the  nation's 
yontL  The  original  Priesthood  had,  as  it  would  seem, 
consisted  not  of  the  fathers,  but  of  the  eldest  sons  of 
the  diflerent  households,  who  brought  to  the  active 
ministrations  of  the  altar,  not  the  decrepitude  or  wis- 
dom of  age,  but  the  vigor  and  fierceness  of  youth.* 
^The  young  man  the  Levite,"*  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  elders,  was  the  name  by  which  the  ministering 
members  of  the  tribe  were  called.  Their  music  was  the 
clanging  trumpet  or  the  dissonant  ram's  horn.*  Their 
morning  hymn  was  the  stirring  war-cry:  "Rise'ap,  O 
"Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies*  be  scattered."  The 
address  before  the  battle,  which,  in  Grecian  warfere, 
was  the  duty  of  the  general,  was  in  Israel  to  be  uttered 
by  the  Priest.*  And  this  martial  character,  though 
it  was,  as  we  shall  see,  considerably  modified,  yet 
continued  almost  unbroken  till  the  age  of  Solomon, 
and  never  entirely  ceased.  The  house  of  Ithamar,  in 
all  probability,*  won  their  ascendancy  over  the  house 
of  Eleazar  by  some  daring  feat  of  Eli  through  which 
he  obtained  the  ofl&ce  of  Judge.  His  two  sons, 
Hophni^  and  Phinehas,  fell  in  battle  before  the  ark. 
Abiathar^  was  the  constant  companion  of  David  in 
the  most  adventurous  days  of  his  early  life.  Zadok 
was  renowned  as  a  warrior*  long  before  he  came  to  the 
court  of  David  as   Priest     Their  two   sons,  Ahimoaz 

^  Ex.  xxxiv.  5.     See  this  whole  *  Numb.  x.  36. 

aspect  well  brought  out  in  £wald,  ^  Deut  xx.  2. 

Alterth.  278,  294-296.  «  See  Lecture  XVII. 

«  Judg.  xviii.  8,  16.  ^1  Sam.  iv.  17. 

8  Numb.  X.  1-11 ;  Josh.  vi.  6,  &c. ;  *  See  Lecture  XXIL 

S  Chr.  xiii.  14.  •  1  Chr.  xii.  28. 
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and  Jonathan,  their  natural  successors  in  the  office, 
were  celebrated,  not  for  learning  or  piety,  but  for  their 
speed  or  agility.^  Benamh,  the  captain  of  the  king's 
guard  in  David's  reign,  and  captain  of  the  host  in 
Solomon's,  was  a  priesi^  And  although,  in  that  pea^e- 
fill  period,  the  sword  of  the  priestly  caste  wa^  laid 
aside,  and  the  trumpet  exchanged  in  great  part  for  the 
harp  and  the  cjrmbal,  yet  still  fix)m  time  to  time  the 
ancient  fire  reappeared.  The  priests  were  present 
with  sounding  trumpets  to  proclaim  a  sacred  war 
against  Jeroboam.^  Jehoiada  arrayed  his  armed 
I^tes  with  a  strategy  worthy  of  an  experienced 
general  for  his  stroke  of  state.*  In  the  greatest  mili- 
tary struggle  which  the  Jewish  nation  ever  sustained 
— in  the  insurrection  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
—  their  leaders  were  not  Prophets  or  Princes,  but 
Priests,  By  acts  of  valor  and  self-devotion,  like  those 
of  Levi,  of  Phinehas,  and  of  Benaiah,  the  Priestly  race 
of  the  Maccabees  won  their  way  to  regal  power ;  and 
in  the  final  conflict  with  the  Bomans,  the  writer  who 
records  it,  whose  work  is  pronounced  by  Niebuhr*  the 
best  military  history  of  ancient  times  after  "CaBsar's 
Commentaries,"  and  who  himself  took  no  mean  part 
in  it,  was  Joseph,  or  Josephus,  the  Priesi 

Such  was  the  first  natural  aspect  of  the  Jewish 
Priesthood,  the  Praetorian  guard,  the  Janissaries,  the 
watch-dogs  round  the  sacred  shrine,  like  the  Koreish 
tribe  round  the  Kaaba  of  Mecca.  They  were  literally 
a  living  sacrifice  •  —  the   consecration  of  the   martial 

1  See  Lecture  XXIV.  the  expression  in  2  Chr.  xxiiL  7  im- 

*  See  Lecture  XXI II.   *  plie^  the  militaiy  character   of  the 
'  2  Chr.  xiii.  12,  14.  Levites. 

*  Ibid,  xxiii.  1-7.    Even  if  we  ac-        ^  Lectures  on  R<nnan  HiHary^  til 
cept  the  accoant  in  2  Kings  xi.  8-11,    205. 

to  the  exduaoQ  of  2  Chr.  xxiii.  4,  5,        >  Numb,  viil  10. 
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4ipint  of  a  martial  and  courageous  people,  needmg  fat 
their  office  not  the  thinking  bead  or  the  feeling  hearty 
imt  the  stalwart  arm^  Hie  fleet  foot^  and  the  determined 
TdlL 

But  within  this  outer  dedication  of  the  tribe,  thure 
The  sacri-  ^^  ^^  further  dedication  to  the  actual  mimis- 
**^  trations  of  the  public  worship  of  the  natiiML 

Here,  again,  we  must  dismiss  firom  our  minds  all  that 
we  commonly  associate  with  the  idea  of  worship.  The 
arrangements  of  the  Temple  were,  as  has  been  truly 
Baid,  not  those  of  a  cathedral  or  a  church,  but  of  a 
Tast  slaughter-house,  combined  with  a  banqueting-halL 
Droves  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  crowded  the  courts. 
Here  were  the  rings  ^  to  which  they  were  fastened. 
There  was  the  huge  altar,  towering  above  the  people, 
on  which  the  carcasses  were  laid  to  be  roasted.  Under- 
neath was  the  drain  to  carry  off  the  streams  of  blood.' 
Cloee  by  was  the  apparatus*  for  skinning  and  fleecing 
them.  Bound  the  court  were  the  kitchens  for  cookb^ 
the  meat  after  the  sacrifice  was  over.  For  that  which 
constitutes  Christian  devotion,  —  prayer,  praise^  com- 
memoration, exhortation,  —  there  was  not  in  the  oaigi- 
nal  Mosaic  ritual  any  provision. 

The  intrinsic  meaning  of  ancient  sacrifice  lay  in  ite 
opening  an  approach  to  God  by  a  gift  of  ihe  ofierer, 
a  gift  valuable  in  proportion  as  it  represented  the  entire 
dedication  of  the  life.  Hence  the  prominence  of  the 
warm  flowing  blood  in  the  ancient  world,  inseparably  ^ 
connected  with  the  idea  of  life.  Hence  the  tendency 
to  human  sacrifice,  always  thrusting  itself  forward  by 

• 

i  See  Reland's  Antiquities.  3  £zek.  xl.  42,  49 ;  xhrl  fS. 

>  The  blood,  according  to  Deot  xiL  4  See  Ewald,  AUerMtmr,  99,  4S, 

27,  was  poured  upon   (according  (o  69,  80-^. 
Ley.  L  5,  &c.,  round)  the  altar. 


ihe  logical  necessity  of  the  case,  but  always  repressed 
by  title  precepts  of  the  law,  humaner  and  loftier  than 
any  logic,  whether  of  hct  or  feeling.  Hence  the  cor- 
respondence which  Psalmists  firsts  and  Apostles  after- 
wards, found  between  this  outward  offering  and  that 
complete  ofiering  of  the  heart  and  will,^  of  which  all 
sacrifice,  heathen  and  Jewish  isdike,  was  but  the  faint 
symbolical  likeness.  ^Yerum  sacrificium  est  omne 
^opns,  quod  agitur,  ut  sanctft  societate  hsBneamus 
-^Deo."" 

But  these  ideas  lie  unexpressed  in  the  worship  itself 
An  that  was  sSen  in  the  Mosaic  system  was  the 
mechanical  observance  of  acts  which,  to  our  minds, 
not  only  fail  to  convey  any  religious  idea,  but  atre 
assodated  with  one  of  the  coarsest  of  human  occupa- 
tions. For  this  purpose,  as  for  the  defence  of  the 
shrine,  not  moral  or  intellectual  qualifications  were 
chiefly  needed.  The  robust  fiiame,  which  could  endure 
the  endless  routine  of  the  sacrifices  4uid  carry  away 
the  bleeding  remains,^  the  quick  eye  and  ready  arm 
whidi  could  strike  the  fatal  bk)W,  these  were  natnridly 
inherent  in  the  fierce  tribe  of  sbldierHshepherds,  and 
these  were  accordingly  dedicated  to  the  Temple  service. 
Those  who  were  prepared  to  wash  their  feet  in  the 
blood  of  the  living  enemies  of  their  comitry,  and  to 
%hed  their  own  blood  in  the  vanguard  of  the  Israelite 
host,  were  not  unsuited  to  the  more  tranquil,  though 
not  less  sanguinary,^  work  of  the  sacrifices.  Those 
who  still  retained  the  habits  of  the  ancient  tribe,  in 

1  Ps.  xl  7;   1.  23;   IL  17;    Heb.  hands.     In  Lev.  i.  6,  11,  iii.  S,  8,  18, 

H.  7.  hr.  4,  S4,  29,  thejr  are  to  be  killed  not 

>  Angnstine,  De  Cimtate  Dei^  z.  6.  by  the  Priest  bat  by  the  efferer.  This, 

'  Ler.  iv.  b~\  2.  perhaps,  was  a  remnant  of  the  original 

4  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Priests  Priesthood    of  the  whole  nation  4e- 

tdUed    the    victims  with  their  own  scribed  in  Ex.  xix.  6  (see  p.  468).  But 
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their  hereditary  pastures  round  the  Levitical  cities^ 
would  be  equal  to  the  task  of  marshalling  and  manag- 
ing the  herds  and  flocks  that  crowded  the  Temple 
courts  on  great  festivals.  The  actual  hewing  of  wood 
and  drawing  of  water  were  left  to  mferior  mmisters, 
but  the  main  labors  of  the  sacrificial  system  itself 
could  be  discharged  only  by  the  noble  and  august 
hands  of  the  Sacred  tribe. 

Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  merely  external  ritual 
.^  these  ordinances  which,  if  ever  any,  deserved  the 
name  given  to  them  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  "carnal,"  "fleshly,"  bound  up  with  the 
raw  and  bleeding  flesh  of  irrational  animals  —  partook 
of  the  elevating  character  of  the  Religion  which  they 
represented.  Those  who  have  seen  the  solemn  though 
startling  efiect  of  the  Samaritan  sacrifice  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  the  sturdy  and  comely  youths  holding  the 
struggling  sheep  with  a  firm  yet  gentle  grasp,  the 
bright  knives  flashing  in  the  departing  sunlight,  the 
sudden  quick  stroke,  with  which  the  animals  lay  dead 
on  the  ground,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
how  a  higher  association  could  glorify  even  the  mean- 
est of  trades  and  the  most  mechanical  of  arte.  Butcher 
and  Priest  are  now  the  two  extremes  of  the  social  scale. 
A  fine  moral  lesson  is  involved  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  once  almost  identical.^ 

Moreover,  the  Sacred  records  themselves  suffice  to 
give  us  some  notion  of  the  modes  by  which  the  acte  and 
profession  of  the  Priesthood  were  distinguished  fix)m 
those  of  merely  secular  life.     Like  slavery,  like  polyg- 

in  %  Cbr.  xxxv.  11,  the  victims  are  of  Moses^  Art  164.  Biihr*s  Symbolik^ 
killed  by  the  Levites ;  in  2  Chr.  xxix.    iii.  808. 

ft  J  &c.,  by  the  Priests.  See  Beland's  >  Ovnai  (comp.  John  x.  10 ;  ^cta  x. 
Antiquities^  iii.  IB*    Michaelis,  Lawt    18)  is  equally  '*  to  sacrifice "  or  **to 

kill  an  animaL" 
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amy,  like  the  law  of  retaliation,  of  the  avenger  of 
blood,  the  institutions  of  sacrifice  and  of  priesthood 
were  not  created  at  Sinai ;  they  were  adopted  ^  from  the 
already  existing  traditions  of  the  world,  but  restrained, 
modified,  and  elevated  by  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  The  slaughter  of  mere  dumb  animals 
may  seem  to  us  a  strange  mode  of  approaching  the 
Divine  Presence,  but  we  must  remember  that  it  was 
humanity  and  civilization  itself,  if  compared  with  the 
practices  of  the  surrounding,  nations.  Sacrifice  they  all 
had  in  common.  But  whilst  the  sacrifices  on  Moriah 
consisted  of  the  innocent  slaughter  of  goats  and  sheep^ 
the  sacrifices  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  the  sacrifices  in  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  and  on  the  heights  of  Olivet,  were  of 
men  and  women  and  children.  Often  as  human  sacri* 
fice'  intruded  itself  into  the  Jewish  religion,  it  was 
never  formally  authorized. 

The  Priesthood  again  was  an  institution  adopted  from 
the  customs  of  the  whole  primeval  world.  In  its  out* 
ward  forms  we  seem  to  hear  — 

Notes  that  are 
The  ghostly  hungoage  of  the  anciept  earth. 
Or  make  their  dim  abode  in  distant  winds. 

Of  some  few  the  original  spirit  may  be  fidntly  dis- 
cerned. The  extreme  and  punctilious  cleanliness,  the 
attempt  to  maintain  a  rigid  simplicity  in  the  details  of 
the  office,^  the  prohibition  of  blemish  and  disfigurement, 
are  qualifications  of  which  the  force  has  been  acknowl- 
edged in  various  degrees  for  the  ministers  of  religion, 
even  in  Christian  countries.  But  there  is  yet  a  higher 
idea  which  penetrates  and  transfigures  the  office.    The 

1  See  this  well  expanded  in  Fro-        <  See  Lectures  11.,  XVI.,  XXI 
"esscnr  Goldwin   Smith's  work,  Does       '  See  Ewald,  287. 
Jle  Bible  sanction  Slavery  f 
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Priests  were  those  that  ^  drew  near  to  Gk)d,"  and  thus  oc- 
Beprmn^-  ciipied,  to  some  extent^  the  vacant  space  which 
Mtioii.        for  other  nations  was  filled  with  statues  and 
imagery.     This  position  was  materially  afiected  by  the 
higher  truths  both  of  the  Divinity  who  was  worshipped, 
and  the  people  who  were  worshippers.     The  Priests 
were  to  exhibit^  as  it  were,  in  dumb  show,  the  greatness 
of  the  Divine  Cause,  which  they  were  pledged  to  de- 
fend with  their  swords.     They  were  to  exhibit,  as  in  a 
silent  mirror,  as  in  a  concentrated  focus,  the  mind  of  the 
people  whom  they  represented.    The  very  limitation^ 
of  the  office  arose  from  the  fact  that  it  was  in  its  first 
beginning  a  modification  of  an  original  idea  of  a  much 
grander  and  wider  import     The  Israelite  nation  itself 
was  intended  to  be  its  own  Priesthood.    **  Ye  are  a  royal 
^  Priesthood,''  "  a  kingdom  of  Priests." '    It  was  only 
frt)m  the  failure  of  this  that  the  separate,  local  Priest- 
hood was  provided  as  a  substitute  and  supplement    It 
was   to  exhibit  an  Israel  within  Israel;  not  in  that 
deeper  sense  in  which  the  Prophets  afterwards  *  repre- 
sented the  same  truth,  but  an  outward  reflection  of  the 
people  to  themselves  in  their  relations  to  Grod.    Which- 
ever way  the  Priest,  especially  the  High  Priest,  turned, 
during  his  public  celebrations  —  whatever  he  did,  every 
gesture,  every  color,  every  ornament,  was  a  kind  of 
moving  picture,  in  which  the  Israelite  was  reminded  of 
the  Invisible  Ruler ;  in  which  the  Invisible  Ruler  was 
(if  one  may  so  say)  to  be  reminded  of  His  earthly  and 
distant  subjects.    On  the  gold  plate  which  glittered  fix)m 
afar  on  the  High  Priest's   forehead,  and  which  was 
handed  on  from  age  to  age,  and  survived  even  the  fidi 
of  the  whole  Jewish  system,  when  it  was  carried  off 

1  See  Karts's  Sacrificial  System.  '  See  Lecture  XL. 

t  1  Peter  iL  9 ;  Exod.  xix.  6. 


^l^flHP 
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with  the  spoils  of  the  Temple  to  Rome,^  the  nation  saw 
the  pledge  of  their  special  nearness  to  the  Eternal, 
whose  name  was  inscribed  upon  it*  In  the  twelve 
jewels  which  shone  upon  his  breast^  they  recognized 
themselves  j  he  was  "  to  bear  the  names  of  the  twelve 
"tribes  on  his  hearty  for  a  memorial  before  JehoVah 
"  continually."  *  When  he  passed  out  of  their  sight  into 
the  innermost  recess  of  Tabernacle  or  Temple,  they 
could  still  track  his  course  by  the  tinkling  of  the  silver 
bells  ^  that  hung  on  his  mantle  and  seemed  to  enable 
them  to  enter  with  him  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  When 
the  sacred  oil  ^  was  poured  upon  his  head,  and  flowed 
over  his  streaming  beard,  and  enveloped  in  its  fragrant 
odor  the  very  outskirts  •  of  his  dress,  it  seemed  to  be  a 
consecration  of  themselves,  a  likeness  of  the  brotherly 
covenant  that  should  unite  all  parts  of  the  Israelite 
commonwealth  together.  When  the  warm  blood  of  the 
slaughtered  ram^  left  its  red  stain  on  the  ears,  and 
thumbs,  and  toes  of  the  priestly  family;  when  their 
hands  were  filled®  with  the  smoking  entrails  of  the 
victims  and  with  the  cakes  of  consecrated  bread,  it  was 
the  intimation  that  the  selfHsacrifice  of  the  whole  nation 
was  acted  in  their  persons ;  and  when  the  Priests  in  turn 
laid  their  hands  on  the  dead  animals,  or  turned  loose  the 
wild  goat  into  the  desert^  or  carried  the  drops  of  blood 
to  the  altar  and  the  sanctuary,  and  threw  up  the  cloud 
of  incense,  it  was  as  though,  by  an  electric  affinity,  the 

1  See  the  qaotation  fixxn  the  Qe-  of  the  monarchy  it  was  shared  with 

mora  in  Beland,  De  Spdm  Templi^  the  Kings  (Reland). 

lap.  13.  *  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2. 

3  Ex.  xxTiii.  86.  7  £x.  zxix.  20 ;  Ewald,  270. 

3  Und.  29.    Ewald,  AUerth.  804.  8  This  was  the  act  of  consecration, 

4  Ex.  xxTiiL  86 ;  Ecclos.  xlr.  9.  which  is  alwajv  designated  in 
8  The  anointing  was  discontinued  Hebrew  by  this  expression. 

after  the  Captivity.    From  the  time 
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mnsy  the  txiergy,  the  devotioii  of  tiie  peoj^  penetrsted 
into  the  presence  of  the  nnBeen  worM.  The  impositisiiii 
of  hands  ^  on  the  head  was  the  fbrm  alike  of  dedicating 
the  victim  and  the  Levite.  In  each  case  the  spark  of 
life  ¥ras  conveyed,  through'  the  hands  and  fingers,  full  of 
vital  warmth,  into  the  recipient ;  as  if  magnetically  to 
communicate  the  spirit  and  will,  as  the  case  might  be, 
of  the  Israelite  who  offered  the  victim,  of  the  Israelitidi 
people  who  ofiered  the  Levite.  When  the  new  l^h 
Priest  was  clad  from  head  to  foot  ^  in  the  robes  of  his 
predecessor,  and  the  Priestsr  appeared  on  great  days  in 
their  white  mantles^  there  were  at  least  some  to  whom 
the  sight  suggested  the  aspiration  after  a  higher  isves^ 
ture  of  moral  qualities.  '^Let  thy  priests  be  clothed 
^with  righteousness;"  ^I  will  doihe  her  priests  m& 
^salvation."  ^I  have  caused  thine  iniquity  to  pas9 
^  from  thee,  and  I  will  clothe  thee  with  a  change  of 
*  raiment"  • 

There  were,  in  addition  to  these  national  and  symbol* 
Snbordi.  ^^  fonctions,  a  few  subordinate  duties  of  the 
^^^  Levitical  Priesthood,  which  give  it,  in  the  Cruris- 
^^^  tian  sense  of  the  word,  something  of  a  directly 

rdigbus  character.  Within  a  very  limited  circle,  prob- 
ably merely  for  the  sake  of  pointii^  out  ceremonial 
ofierings  or  duties,  they  were  to  teach  the  frequenters 
of  the  Temple,  and  judge  for  them  the  complicated 
questions  of  ceremonial  casuistry ;  and  further  to  pre^ 

i  The  offerer,  Bot  the  Priest,  ]M  the  only  eoBsecnUfieiK    Ho  were  tiie 

hu  hands  on  the  bead  of  tbe  vfctim  v^stmeots  only  in  the  Tenple.    After 

(Lev.  i.  6).      The  people,  not  the  the  banishment  of  Archelaos^  ihby 

Priests,  laid  their  bands  on  the  head  were  kept  in  the  foitress  of  Anionia, 

of  the  Lefvke  (Niimbw  TiiL  !•)•    For  and  given  out  on  the  four  great  so- 

tkm  whob  idea  see  Ewald,  AHmA.  lemnities  (Joseph.  AnL  zv.  11,  §  6; 

44.  Beland,  Ani.  r.  1,  f  11). 

•  This,  after  the    (Captivity,  was  t  Pto.  ezzxii.  9,  X% ;  Each.  ift.  4. 
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BESryey  imd  £ro8n  time  to  time  to  recite^  the  pi^ecepts  of 
the  Lbw.^  Their  nggregatioB  m  particular  cities  pre- 
cludes the  notion'  <^  their  havii^  boen  employed  as 
general  instructors.  But^  ^oubtlesB,  as  the  moral  and 
spiritual  character  of  the  religion  was  developed^  the 
area  of  their  teaching  was  enlarged.  The  Levites  espe- 
cially took  part  in  the  instruction^  and  this  widened  the 
breach  ^  wliich  existed  more  or  less  between  them  and 
the  Priests.  ^  A  teaching  Priest "  *  was  regarded  as  sai 
object  to  be  desired,  and  there  was  ^^  a  knowledge  "  *  of 
which  his  lips  were  claimed  to  be  the  guardians.  Now 
and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,^  a 
pro{dKt  rose  out  of  their  ranks ;  and  in  Ezra  there  took 
place  the  union,  ominous  for  evil,  when  .viewed  in  con- 
iKection  with  its  terrible  future^  but  for  the  time  indicat- 
ing the  highest  spiritual  point  to  which  the  Levitical 
fimctions  ever  reached  —  the  union  of  Priest  and  Scribe. 
It  was  this  imion,  doubtless,  that>  whether  in  Ezra  or 
his  successors,  produced  one  of  the  chief  Levitical  books 
«f  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  —  in  which  the  priestly 
•cliaracter '  is  the  most  apparent,  —  the  Book  of  Chron- 
icles. Though  the  latest  of  all  the  canonical  writings 
—  latest,  probably,  in  point  of  time,  last  certainly  in  the 
place  which  it  holds  in  the  original  Canon,  —  it  repre- 
sents the  workmanship  of  many  generations.     It  re- 

1  Deut  xxi.    5;    xvii.  8*18,  18;  performing  the  duties  of  clergy  in 
xxxi.  10-13;  Ezek.  xliv.  28,  24.  regard  to  religious  instnictioii,  and 

2  See  Michaelis  on  tbe  Latm  of  what  we  should  oaU  the  core  of  souls. 
Moses,  Art  52.     He  takes  a  some-  3  2  Chr.  xxix.  84. 

what  wider  view    of   the    teaching        ^  Ibid.  xv.  8. 

duties  of  the  Levites,  than  has  been        ^  Malachi  iL  7. 

here  described,  but  points  out  clearly        ^  See  Lecture  XL. 

how  the  mere  circumstance  of  the        ^  See  an  admirable  statement  of 

Priests  and  Levites,  having  their  fixed  the  case,  in  Dean  "MilmanlB  Biiior^ 

abode  in  forty-eight  distinct  cha^  of  qf  the  Jews,  i.  S88. 

their  own,  incapacitated  tfaeip  from 
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sembles  the  structure  of  an  ancient  cathedral,  with 
firagments  of  every  style  worked  into  the  building  as  it 
proceeded^  —  here  a  piece  of  the  most  hoarj  antiquity, 
there  a  precious  relic  of  a  lost  hymn  or  genealogy  of 
some  renowned  psalmist  or  warrior, — but  all  preserved, 
and  wrought  together,  as  by  the  workmen  of  mediaeval 
times,  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  sacerdotal  mind, 
with  the  spirit  of  the  same  priestly  order.  Far  below 
the  Prophetic  books  of  the  Kings  in  interest  and  so- 
lidity, it  yet  furnishes  a  useful  counterpart  by  filling  up 
the  voids  with  materials  which  none  but  the  peculiar 
traditions  and  feelings  of  the  Levitical  caste  could  have 
supplied.  It  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  purely 
Levitical  system,  both  in  what  it  relates,  in  what  it 
omits,  and  the  manner  of  its  relations  and  its  omissions. 
Side  by  side  with  this  occasional  and  undefined  duty 
Ortcukr  ^^  instructiou  were  two  other  functions,  of 
rwpoDMf.  ^hieh  one  died  out  early  —  the  other,  alone 
of  all,  has  lasted  to  this  day.  In  the  Chief  Priest 
resided  a  power  of  oracular  response  to  inquirers  on 
certain  great  emergencies.  Unlike  the  great  Prophetic 
messages  which  came,  each  charged  with  the  spirit 
dwelling  within  the  Prophet  himself  stamped  with  his 
peculiar  style,  clothed  in  his  peculiar  imagery,  carrying 
with  it  principles  of  eternal  truth  and  morality,  the 
answers  of  the  High  Priest  had  no  connection  with  his 
moral  being,  and  were  confined  within  a  circle  as  nar- 
row and  outward  as  the  ofl&ce  which  he  held.  They 
were,  in  some  unexplained  manner,  uttered  or  con- 
veyed, not  by  himself  so  much  as  by  his  mere  outer 
vestment  or  ornament.  The  jewels  which  hung  on 
his  neck  or  breastplate,  —  like  those  worn  by  the 
priests  of  Egypt>  —  or  the  white  cape  (Ephod)  which 
was  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  sufficed  for  the  purpose 
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Even  the  Ephod^  itseli^  beside  the  Priest^  seems  to 
have  been  used  for  this  object  And  the  answers 
which  were  given  were  limited  with  the  strictest 
reserve  to  the  immediate  occasion  which  evoked  them, 
—  hardly  more^  than  an  affirmative  or  negative, — 
never  more  than  a  single  ^  positive  statement  or  com- 
mand. Of  all  the  institutions  of  the  Jewish  Churchy 
it  is  the  one  which  approached  most  nearly  to  the 
divinations  and  oracles  of  the  heathen  world,  and,  as 
such,  it  was  the  first  to  pass  away.  The  latest  High 
Priest  who  was  thus  consulted  was  he  who  especially 
belonged  to  the  older  age,  Abiathar,  the  last  of  the 
house  of  Ithamar,  and  with  him,  according  to  the 
Jewish  tradition,  the  power  expired.  In  the  period  on 
which  we  now  enter  it  never  appears.  The  "light 
and  Truth,"  which  the  words  "Urim"  and  "Thum- 
mim  "  seem  to  express,  grew  brighter  and  brighter  as 
this  its  outward  symbol  was  lost  "  A  Priest  with  Urim 
"and  Thmnmim"*  was  hoped  for,  but  never  seen,  after 
the  Captivity ;  and  the  last  prophetic  or  inspired  utter- 
ance that  a  Jewish*  High  Priest  ever  delivered  was 
of  so  terrible  an  import  as  to  cast  a  shade  on  all  like 
responses  which  had  ever  issued  from  that  office. 

The  one  remaining  fimction  to  be  noticed  was  of  a 
more  elevating  and  enduring  kind.  The  Benedie- 
Priests  had  the  peculiar  privilege  of  pronounc-  ^**°^ 
ing  a  solemn  benediction  on  the  people.*  It  was  in 
that  triple  form  which  conveyed  a  sense  of  absolute 
completeness,  and,  according  to  Jewish  belief  was  pro- 
nounced with  a  corresponding  triple   division  of  the 

1  1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18  (LXX.)  ;  xxiii.  3  Jndg.  L  2 ;  2  Sain.  xxi.  1 

6,  9.  *  ^eh.  tK.  65. 

«  Judg.  ix.  18;  1  Sam.  m    87;  ft  John  xL  49-51. 

xxiiL  11,  12,  •  Num.  vL  21-27. 
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fingers  of  the  upraised  hand.  The  hand^  spread  over 
the  people  seemed  to  give  back  to  them  the  life  which 
had  been,  by  the  touch  of  their  hands^  communicated 
to  the  Priest  The  hand  of  a  Priest  was  lifted  above 
the  head  ;  of  a  High  Priest,  above  the  shoulders.  And 
the  word  Jehovah,  which,  in  later  days,  was  elsewhere 
altered  to  Adonai,  in  this  solemn  act  was  retained 
unchanged,  as  if  in  a  sacred  charm*  Alone  of  the 
many  occupations  of  the  Jewish  Priests,  this  is  retained 
by  their  descendants  at  the  present  day,  in  however 
degraded  and  secular  condition  they  may  be.  The 
ancient  melody  of  the  blessing  is  said  to  be  preserved 
in  the  chants  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  syna- 
gogues.* Alone  of  their  many  vocations — military, 
nomadic,  ceremonial,  sacrificial,  dramatic,  judicial,  oracu- 
lar—  it  has  passed  into  the  Christian  Church.  The 
upraised  hand  is  still  preserved  by  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  of  Scotland.  When  once  a  year  the  English 
clergyman  is  required  to  make  a  slight  variation  firom 
the  usual  Christian*  words  of  benediction,  and  recur  to 
the  older  form,  in  this  done  of  all  his  mmistrations  has 
he  preserved  a  fragment  of  the  ancient  Levitical  ritual, 
and  stands  in  the  place  of  a  genuine  son  of  Aaron,  — 

The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee ; 

The  Lord  make  His  fiice  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee ; 

The  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace. 

It  win  naturaUy  be  supposed  that  if  we  turn  from 
HistoTT  of    *h®  oflSce  to  its  history,  the  personal  interest 

Jewish   institutions.     The   Prophet  and  the  King  had 
each  his  own  characteristic  qualifications.     A  bad  King 

I  LeY;  it  fit.     See  E'wM,  Mter-        3  EngeVs  History  of  Ancient  Mtisic^ 
ihUmer,  44.  114,825.  * 

*  Belaud,  Ant,  ^  Commination  Service. 
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or  a  false  Prophet  was  felt  immediately  to  have  acted 
in  direct  contradiction  to  his  office.  But  the  Priestly 
functions  were  abnost  wholly  independent  of  any  other 
conditions  than  those  of  a  physical  and  ceremonial 
nature.  The  office  descended  in  earlier  times,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  course,  from  father  to  son;  and  the 
mode  of  transference,  which  in  all  times  celebrated 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  High  Priest,  and  in  later 
times  was  used  to  designate  the  succession  itself  indi- 
cated, in  the  most  unmistakable  manner,  its  purely 
external  character.  The  Priestly  robes  were  handed 
on  from  generation  to  generation,  and  when  the  suc- 
cessor dressed  himself  in  his  dead  predecessor's  clothes, 
he  was  for  all  sufficient  purposes  a  living  continuation 
of  the  office  of  which  the  outer  vestment,  rather  than 
the  inward  character,  was  the  essential  element  Very 
rarely  ^o  they  act  an  independent  part  of  their  own. 
So  far  from  representing  anything  like  the  Connection 
separate  spiritual  power  of  modem  hierarchies,  general 

_  *  *  "ii«  1  .11         condition  of 

they  are  completely  mcorporated  with  the  sodttj. 
civil  institutions  of  the  nation,  and  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions swayed  to  and  fix)  by  its  influences.  In  spite 
of  their  pasture-lands,  they  often  appear  to  have  been 
a  needy  and  ill-provided  class.  The  Levites  are  con- 
stantly reckoned  amongst  the  objects  of  eleemos3mary 
support,*  and  are  described  as  dependent  on  irregular 
channels  for  their  supplies  even  of  ordinary  food.  A 
good  piece'  of  roa^  flesh  —  a  jovial  supper* — a  cake 
of  bread  *  —  the  remains  of  the  meat  ofierings  and  drink 
offerings*  —  the  heaps  of  com,  olives,  and  honey*  that 

1  Deut.  xii.  19,  18;  xiv.  29;  xvi.        *  I  Sam.  ii.  86. 

11,  14.     See  the  Bishop  of  Natal  on        ^  Joel  i.  9,  18;  ii.  26. 

the  Pentateuch,  Part  8,  §§  650,  672.  •  2  Chr.  xxxi.  5-10.   Compare  Ex. 

2  1  Sam.  iL  15.  xxix.  28. 

3  Judg.  xix.  4,  6,  8. 

TOL.    II.  80 
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were  laid  in  the  Temple  courts,  were  the  avowed  ob- 
.jects  of  the  homely  ambition  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy. 
In  the  desert  ibe  order  was  controlled  by  the  supreme 
.power  of  the  great  Lawgiver.  Through  him,  and  not 
through  Aaron,  are  communicated^  the  ordinances  of 
its  existence.  By  him,^  and  not  by  Aaron,  not  Aaron 
only  but  Aaron's  sons  were  anointed  for  their  office. 
In  the  order  of  the  precedence  in  the  court  of  David 
they  rank  after  the  commander-in-chief  and  the  histo- 
riographer.* One  instance  is  recorded  of  a  violent 
attempt  to  snatch  at  wider  power ;  but  that  is  within 
the  sacred  tribe  itself;  not  of  the  Priesthood  against 
the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  Moses,  but  of  the  Levites 
against  the  Priesthood.*  In  the  lawless  period  of  the 
Judges,  the  sacerdotal  caste  largely  shared  in  the  wild, 
licentious  character  of  the  whole  age.  The  Levite  of 
Dan,  the  Levite  of  Bethlehem,  Hophni  and  Phinehas, 
Hi  himself  were  average  types  of  the  disorder  of 
the  time.  They  rarely  rise  above  it;  they  never 
herald  the  approach  of  better  days.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  monarchy  they  become,  far  more  than 
Prophet  or  Captain  of  the  Host^  mere  instruments  m 
the  hands  of  the  King.  The  King  was  himself  a  par- 
taker in  the  consecration  of  their  own  sacred  oil. 
Ahimelech  trembles  at  the  least  thought  of  resistance  ^ 
to  Saul's  despotic  will  He  and  his  whole  house  are 
swept  away  apparently  with  a  less  shock  to  the  nar 
tional  conscience,  with  a  less  guilt  ^  on    Saul's  part^ 

^  £x.  zxxiii.  1 ;  xxix.  14.  •  Ibid.  xxii.   18;   2  Sain.   xxi.   S. 

9  Ibid.  xl.  12-16.  Contrast  this  witb    the    importance 

3  2  Sam.  TJii.  16-18.  But  in  1  ascribed  by  the  Rabbinical  traditions 
Kings  iv.  1-6  (LXX.),  the  Chief  to  the  slaughter  of  Ahimelech,  whicht 
Priest  is  put  next  aAer  the  King.  in  their  judgment,  was  the  cause  of 

4  Num.  xvi.  7-10.  David's  misfortunes.      (See  Jeit)iDe, 
ft  1  Sam.  xxL  1.  Qu.  Heh.  on  2  Sam.  tv.  7.) 
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than  was  incurred  by  the  slaughter  of  tiie  Canaonite 
outcasts,  the  Gibeonites.  Abiathar,  his  son,^  was  de- 
posed by  Solomon.  Zadok  was,  it  would  seem,  ap- 
pointed by  Saul,  and  established  first  in  .joint  posses- 
sion of  the  Priesthood  by  David,  and  then  in  sole  pos- 
session by  Solomon.  The  influence  of  these  great 
Princes  was  nowhere  more  powerfully  exercised  than 
in  their  modification  of  the  Priestly  offices,  the  duties 
of  which  were  laid  down  by  Solomon  with  a  minute 
and  rigorous  care  equal  to  any  now  exercised  in  the 
Christian  Church  by  the  most  vigUant  of  Pontiffi. 

Nothing  shows  more  strikingly  the  vivifying  and 
renovating  power  of  these  reigns,  than  that  jnpnr^ 
even  into  this  cold  mechanism  they  infused  a  ^^  ^^ 
new  life,  and  therefore  a  new  importance.  ®***^"»°- 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  military  character  of  the 
order  gives  way  to  more  peaceful  influences;  the 
gentler  music  of  the  Prophetic  schools  is  added  in  the 
Levitical  service  to  the  wild  trumpets  and  dissonant 
horns  of  the  earlier  age ;  and  h3mins  and  prayers  enter 
into  the  mute  Priestly  fUnctions.  Then  also  it  broke 
its  strict  hereditary  bounds.  Some  of  its  highest 
functions,  those  of  sacrifice  and  benediction,  were 
performed  by  the  two  powerful  Kings,^  wJio  united  in 
their  persons,  to  a  degree  unknown  before,  the  royal 
and  sacerdotal  offices.  Even  the  inferior  members  of 
the  royal  family  shared  in  the  same  enlargement,  and 
are  enrolled  by  the  sacred  writers  amongst  ^^the 
Priests*'  with  a  boldness  which,  of  all  the  great  ver- 
sions of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Vulgate  alone  has 
had  the  honesty  and  the  courage  thoroughly^  to  recog- 

1  See  Lecture  XXVI.  sometimes  altXapxai ;  the  A.  V.  always 

S  See  Lectures  XXIII.,  XXVII.  "  chief  rulers ; "  the  Vulgate  alw«jt 

'  S  Sam.  Till.  18;  1  Kings  iv.  5.  <«.  saoerdotes." 
The  LXX.  translates  sometimes  Icpevg, 
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nize.  But^  although  this  was  a  temporary  phase  of  its 
history,  the  Jewish  Priesthood  then  received  an  impulsi! 
in  Judah  which  it  never  since  lost.  In  the  kingdoor 
of  Israel,  the  mere  fact  of  the  religious  revolution  of 
Jeroboam  cut  them  oflf  fiom  occupying  any  importani 
position.  But  this  very  circumstance  tiirew  them  witli 
greater  force  on  the  kingdom  of  JudaL  As  fix>m  the 
lu  growth  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  disruption,  the  northern  kingdom 
kln^om  ^^9  ^  ^®  hsLve  secu,  the  chief  scene  of  the 
ofjacuh,  influence  of  the  Prophets,  so  the  southern 
was  the  chief  scene  of  the  influence  of  the  Priests. 
The  geographical  situation  of  the  Priestly  cities,  in 
the  southern  tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon,^  and  Benjamin, 
doubtless  contributed  to  this  result  The  Priesthood 
which  had  been  in  the  time  of  David  divided  between 
three  competitors,^  in  the  time  of  Solomon  between 
two,  were  at  last  concentrated  in  the  single  person  of 
the  chief  descendant  of  Zadok,  who  in  the  time  of 
Jehoiada  assumed  for  the  first^  or  nearly  the  first  time, 
the  title  of  "  High  Priest."  Under  him  there  occasion- 
ally appears  a  "Second  Priest,"  and  under  these  an 
after  the  indefinite  number,*  known  as  **the  door- 
Captivity,  keepers."  Jehoiada,  Azariah,  Hilkiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  Ezekiel  are  amongst  the  chief  personages 
of  the  later  history.  After  the  return,  Ezra.,  Joshua, 
Simon  the  Just,  and  Jaddua  figure  as  conspicuously. 
And  in  the  Maccabees,  for  the  first  time  since  Eli,  a 
priestly  djniasty  mounts  the  throne;  and,  though  at 
last  rendered  still  more  dependent  on  the  will  of  the 
Boman  governors  than  it  had  formerly  been  on  that 
of  the  Jewish  Kings,  the  High  Priesthood  retained  its 

I  Josh.  xxi.  11-19  ;  1  Chr.  vL  54-  3  The  only  exceptions  are  Lev.xxi. 

60.  10  ;  1  Chr.  xxvii.  5. 

*  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  and  (1  Chr.  «  2  Kings  xii.  9;  xxiii.  4;  xxt.  IS 
xxvii.  6)  Jehoiada  the  First 
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hold  on  the  nation  till  the  end,  and  disappeared  only 
with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  whilst  the  Priestly  and 
Levitical  functions  have  continued  even  to  this  day.^ 

It  will  be  seen  that,  m  point  of  religious  unportance, 
the  Levitical  Priesthood  was  inferior  not  ^^  iQ^^ior 
only  to  the  Prophetic  office  which  stood  in  ^^•^ 
direct  antagonism,  but  to  the  Lawgiver,  the  King,  and 
the  Psalmist.  Moses  was  incomparably  superior  to 
Aaron,  David  to  Abiathar,  Solomon  to  Zadok.  The 
vices,  even  the  idolatries  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
received  from  them  hardly  any  rebuke.  They  served, 
as  it  would  appear,  the  altars  of  the  false  gods,'  as  well 
as  of  the  true.  Full  of  interest  and  beauty  as  is  the 
Book  of  Chronicles,  it  yet,  least  of  any  of  the  sacred 
books,  partakes  of  the  supernatural  gift  of  courageous 
impartiality  which  elsewhere  is  so  remarkable.  The 
whole  sacrificial  system  to  which  they  administered 
awakened,  in  the  highest  spirits  of  the  Jewish  Church 
itself,  a  feeling  almost  amounting  to  aversion.  Its 
inferiority  to  the  rest  of  the  Mosaic  revelation  is  stated 
by  the  Prophets  in  terms  so  strong  as-  almost  to  reject 
it  frt)m  the  category  of  divine  ordinances  at  alL  "I 
**  spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them 
"in   the  day*  that  I  brought   them   out  of  the  land 


1  In  the  later  Prophetic  literature, 
the  wortU  "  Priest "  and  **  Levite  "  are 
used  as  if  s}mon}'mou8.  This  may 
have  arisen  from  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  Aaronic  family,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem seems  to  have  been  reduced  to 
Ave  (2  Kings  xxv.  18 ;  comp.  xxiii.  4, 
xii.  9) ;  and  which,  even  under  the 
earlier  Kings,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  much  more  numerous  since  the 
iiasfacre  of  Nob  (see  Lecture  XXI.). 


See  Jer.  xxxiii.  18,  21,  22;  Ezek. 
xl.  46;  xliii.  19;  xliv.  10,  15;  xlv. 
6;  xlviii.  18;  Mai.  ii.  4,  8;  iii.  S. 
The  same  usage  prevails  in  Deut.  z. 
8,  9;  xvii.  9,  18;  xviiL  1;  xxi.  5; 
xxiv.  8 ;  xxvii.  9 ;  xxxi.  9.  This 
peculiarity  of  phraseology  is  well  put 
in  the  Bishop  of  Natal's  work  on  the 
Pentateuch,  Part  3,  §§  542,  630,  668 

<  Ezck.  XX.  31,  40. 

>  Jer.  vii.  22. 
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**of  Egypt  concerning  burnt  offerings  or  samfi^eaT 
^  Sacrifice  ^  and  burnt  offering  Thou  didst  not  desire." 
^Was  it  to  Me^  that  ye  offered  sacrifices  and  burnt 
"  offerings  during  the  forty  years  in  ihe  wilderness  ?  "  '^  I 
^  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks  or  of  lambs  or  of  . 
"  he-goate."*  ^  I  hate  and  despise  your  least  days.^ ..... 
'^Though  ye  offer  Me  burnt  offerings  and  your  meat 
^offerings^  I  will  not  acce]M^  them:  neitlier  will  I 
^  regard  the  peace  offerings  of  your  fat  beasts."  Leave 
as  much  room  as  we  will  for  Oriental  diction,  grant 
that  the  expressions  may  have  been  sharpened  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time,  still  ihe  contempt^ 
the  irony,  the  disgust  expressed  at  the  very  thougl^ 
of  the  slaughtered  victin^,  has  a  strength  which  mu^t 
be  of  universal  significance,  and  which  could  hardly 
be  exceeded  by  the  disdainful  language  of  Western 
philosophy  or  modem  Puritanism.  In  one  remarkable 
passage,  ascribed  to  Asaph  the  psalmist,  this  Prophetic 
protest  is  raised  to  the  rank  even  of  a  new  revelation. 
There  God  is  described  as  descending  on  Mount  Zion, 
in  storm  and  fire,  as  He  had  before  descended  on 
'Mount  Sinai,  and  declaring  not  merely  in  the  presencie 
of  His  own  people,  but  to  the  whole  imiverse,  a  deeper 
and  wider  law  even  than  that  of  Moses.  He  the  Lord 
of  the  world  stood  in  no  need  of  sacrifices.  It  was  not 
to  be  thought  that  He,  to  whom  belonged  the  number- 
less cattle  that  strayed  over  hill  and  forest,  could  desire 
to  devour  the  flesh  of  bulls,  or  drink  the  warm  blood 
of  the  goat  The  only  sacrifice  which  He  could  value 
was  that  of  thanksgiving,  of  prayer,  and  of  a  life  just> 
pure,  tender,  and  true.^    This  is  a  lesson  from  its  hi» 

i  Ps.  xL6.  3  Isa.  i.  11. 

>  This    seems  the  most  probable        ^  Amos  v.  22. 
tense  of  Amos  v.  25  (Dr.  Pusey).  '&  Ps.  1.  1,  2,  12,  IS,  14,  2S. 


tory  wliich,  in  spite  of  its  wide  difference  from  all 
Christian  ministries  and  priesthoods,  they  may  still 
derive  from  it.  Any  religious  institution  which  has 
an  outward  organissation  and  a  long  traditional  sanctity 
must,  in  some  degree,  be  exposed  to  the  tendency  of 
resting,  like  the  Jewish  Priesthood,  in  the  substitution 
of  dogma,  ceremony,  antiquity,  for  morality  and  devo- 
tion. That  the  Levitical  ritual  should,  even  in  the 
very  time  of  its  importance,  and,  we  may  add,  of  its 
usefulness,  have  called  down  those  terrible  denuncisr 
tioDB,  is  one  of  the  starongest  warnings  which  the  Bible 
contains  against  the  letter  —  the  form  —  the  husk  — 
of  religion,  however  near  its  connedtion  with  the  most 
sacred  1i*uths.  The  crime  of  Caiaphas  is  the  last  culmi- 
nating proof  that  the  opposition  of  the  Prophets  to 
the  growth  of  the  Priestly  and  Sacrificial  system  was 
based  on  an  eternal  principle,  which  Carries  with  it  a 
rebuke  to  the  office  which  bears  the  name  of  Priest- 
hood throughout  the  world. 

But  we  must  not  so  part  with  this  great  institution. 
That  in  spite  of  those   tremendous  denuncia-  j^  ,„ 
tions,  and  in  spite  of  those  awful  consequences  **"**• 
of  its   tendencies,  it  should  have   existed  at  all,  and 
received  a  sanction  however  limited,  is  an  instance  of 
the  many-sided  character  of  the  Sacred  History.     The 
Jewish  Priesthood  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  mere  skele- 
ton of  the  Jewish  religion ;  but  it  may  also  be  said  to 
have  been  its  backbone.     It  was  its  husk ;  but  it  may 
also  be  said  to  have  been  its  hard  shell    What  ^^  ^^^^ 
Goethe   has  finely  remarked  of  the  Jewish  "^"^y* 
people  itself,  that  its  chief  claim  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  nations  is  its  steadfastness,  cohesion,  and  obsti- 
nate toughness,  is  exemplified  in  the  fullest  degree  in 
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its  Priesthood.^  Compared  with  the  high  and  refined 
functions  of  Prophet^  and  King,  and  Psahnist^  it  repels 
us  by  the  coarseness  of  its  grain  and  the  rudeness  of 
its  objects ;  but  in  sheei"  persistence  and  longevity  it 
surpassed  them  alL  It  is  a  dynasty  which  began 
before  the  monarchy,  almost  before  the  Prophets.  It 
outlived  the  monarchy  altogether.  It  lived  on  through 
periods  when  Prophecy  had  totally  ceased.  It  wit- 
nessed the  fall  of  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Babylonian, 
Persian,  and  Grecian  empires.  It  formed  the  raUying- 
point  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  immense  void  of  the 
return  from  the  Captivity,  in  the  death-struggle  with 
Antiochus ;  and  in  the  last  agony  of  the  nation,  the 
High  Priesthood  is  the  last  institution  visible  before 
the  final  crash  of  the  system.  And  although  since 
that  time  it  has  sunk  into  an  insignificance  which 
accords  well  with  its  secular  and  earthly  character,  yet 
it  is  xhe  only  institution  dating  back  as  far  as  the  mon- 
archy, which  has  survived  even  in  form.  The  family 
names  of  "  Cohen "  and  "  Levy "  still  bear  witness  to 
the  long  recollection  of  "  the  Priest "  and  ^  the  Levite." 
The  offices  still  linger,  though  in  a  form  which  shows, 
if  proof  were  needed,  how  entirely  distinct  they  are 
from  the  higher  spiritual  fimctions  of  teacher  or 
preacher.  The  Priests  still  bless  the  people  at  the 
close  of  certain  high  ceremonies,  and  for  a  small  fee 
ransom  the  first-bom  of  Jewish  families,  and  if  present 

1  ^^At  the  judgment-seat  of  the  and,  when  all  this  could  not  serve,  in 

God  a£  nations,  it  is  not  asked  wbeth-  obstinate  toughness  it  has  no  match, 

er  this  is  the  best,  the  most  excellent  It  is  the  most  perseverant  nation  in 

nation,"  but  *'  whether  it  lasts,  wheth-  the  world :  it  is,  it  was,  it  will  be,  to 

er  it  has  continued.     The  Israelitish  glorify  the  name  of  Jehovah  through 

people  .  .  .  possesses  few  virtues  and  all  ages." —  WilMm  Mei$ter^  TVove^ 

most  of  the  faults  of  other  nations ;  chap.  xi. 
but  in  cohesion,  steadfastness,  valor, 
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at  the  s(yiiagogue  have  a  right  to  read  the  law  before 
any  one  else.  The  Levites  pour  water  on  the  hands 
of  the  Priests  before  ih'e  blessings  and  take  precedence 
after  them  in  readmg  the  law.  The  triple  fingers  of 
the  benediction  mark  the  gravestone  of  a  Priest;  the 
vase  of  water,  the  gravestone  of  a  Levite.  The  meaii- 
ness  of  their  social  position^  —  without  wealth,  without 
dignity,  without  the  right  of  preaching  or  exhortation, 
-  the  mere  appendage  of  some  ordinary  trade,  im- 
mensely  inferior  to  the  Babbi,  who  is  the  real  repre- 
sentative of  the  modem  Jewish  Church,  is  of  itself  a 
direct  continuation  of  the  essential  characteristics  of 
their  ancient  office.  They  a^  subordinate  now,  as 
they  were  subordinate  during  the  larger  part  of  their 
existence  in  ancient  times.  They  are  silent  as  teach- 
ers now,  as  they  usually  were  before.  Their  functions 
are  entirely  mechanical  now,  as  for  the  most  part  they 
were  always. 

In  the  Samaritan  community  the  office  is  somewhat 
more  important.  There  the  Rabbi  has  not  a^umed  the 
position  which  he  occupies  in  modem  Judaism.  The 
alleged  descendants  of  Aaron,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
continued  at  Shechem  after  their  disappearance  from 
Jerusalem,  became  extmct  m  the  beginning'  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  their  ftmctions  were  trans- 
ferred to  LeviteE^  by  whom  they  have  been  exercised 
ever  since. 

To  this  tenacity  of  life  it  is  owing  that,  when  out  of 
the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  Church  the  Christian  christian 
Church   aros^  the    Priesthood  Was    the    one  f^^^^ 
fragment  of  the  ancient  system  standing  out  ^ 
in  unbroken  strength,  on  which  to  hang  the  new  truths 
which   the  Jewish   Apostles  had  to   present  to   their 

1  A.  D.  16S1,  Mills's  Ndbius  and  Samaritans,  p.  186. 
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countrymeiL  They,  indeed,  by  the  spirit  which  was  in 
them, — their  Master  in  the  highest  sense  of  all,  —  con- 
tinued the  line  of  the  Prophets  &r  more  directly  than 
they  could  be  said  to  continue  or  even  to  use  the  merely 
national  and  local  institution  of  the  Priesthood.  Still, 
for  most  purposes  of  outward  illustration,  the  Priest- 
hood was  more  available  than  the  Prophetic  office.  The 
very  destruction  which  was  impending  over  it  rendered 
more  imperative  the  need  of  showing  how  completely 
all  that  it  expressed,  or  could  possibly  express,  was  an- 
swered in  the  Christian  dispensation,  not  by  any  eartiily 
or  ecclesiastical  organization,  but  by  the  spiritual  neiu^ 
ness  to  God,  which,  through  the  life  and  death  of  Christ, 
had  been  communicated  to  all  who  shared  in  His  Spirit 
The  stream  of  precious  oil  which  enveloped  the  High 
Priest  had  invested  him,  in  a  prominent  degree,  with  the 
name  of  "  the  Messiah."  **  The  Anointed  Priest^"  ^  the 
Messiah  Priest^"  was  one  of  the  titles  of  his  office.  It 
was  to  the  succession  of  the  High  Priesthood  that  even 
Christian  writers  applied  "the  Messiah"  of  DwiieL* 
And  when  the  name  of  "the  Christ"  was  added  to  Jesus, 
the  son  of  Mary,  it  probably  suggested  to  His  contem- 
poraries, beyond  any  other  thought,  that  He  was  conse- 
crated for  His  special  nearness  to  (jod  by  that  anointing 
of  moral  and  spiritual  fragrance,  which  breathed,  as  it 
were,  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cassia  from  all  His  garments. 
The  "  blood  of  bulls,  and  goats,  and  calves,"  is  treated 
almost  with  the  same  contempt  as  it  had  been  by  the 
ancient  Prophets.'  But  it  is  taken  to  shadow  forth  to 
those  who  had  seen  it  flowing,  the  only  true  sacrifice  of 
the  blood*  shed  on  Calvary,  —  the  sacrifice,  not  of  dead, 
irrational  animals,  but  of  reasonable  beings  ^  in  the  com- 

1  Dan.  ix.  25,  26  ;  Eus.  H,  E.  i.  6.        3  Heb.  ix.  14. 

•  Heb.  is.  12,  13 ;  z.  4.  <  Ibid.  x.  6-12 ;  Rom.  xii  1. 
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mon  acts  of  life,  and  of  the  will  and  spirit  of  Him  who, 
by  one  decisive  sacrificial  act^  destroyed  the  value  of  all 
Jewish  and  ajil  heathen  sacrifices  forever.  The  ^  Priest- 
hood,'^ with  all  its  princely  magnificence  and  venerable 
usages,  became,  as  it  were,  a  halo  of  glory  for  One  who 
both  in  life  and  death  dealt  against  it  the  heaviest  blow 
that  any  earthly  Priesthood  ever  sustained.  The  origi- 
nal idea  of  the  royal  Priesthood  of  the  whole  nation,  of 
which  the  Levitical  Priesthood  had  been  a  limitation 
and  fitint  representation,  was  revived  by  the  Apostles  in 
its  application  to  the  whole  Christian  society,  and  has 
been,  to  a  certain  degree,  preserved  in  the  ^  chrism,"  or 
consecration  as  with  the  sacred  oil  of  Priesthood,  which 
in  tiie  Eastern  Church  indicates  at  Confirmation  the 
Priestly  consecration  of  every  member  of  the  Christian 
fiunily.* 

Even  the  last  waving  of  those  Priestly  vestments,  by 
which  the  office  was  handed  on  by  the  Boman  governors 
to  the  Asmonean  family,  has  left  its  trace  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  new  dispensation  which  swept  them  away 
fix)m  the  world.  To  be  ^  clothed  "  with  the  moral  graces 
of  the  new  faith,*  to  "  endue,"  *  that  is,  to  "  enrobe  "  the 
justice  which  alone  is  the  true  priestly  consecration  of 
every  Christian  soul,  whether  layman  or  minister,  is  the 
precept  of  the  Christian  Apostle,  the  prayer  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  long  endurance  of  the  most  formal 
and  material  of  all  the  institutions  of  Judaism  was  at 
once  rewarded  and  rebuked,  as  in  a  kind  of  sublime 
paradox,  by  being  made  the  vehicle  of  the  most  eternal 

1  See  Quelques  Motif  par  un  Chr^       3  English  Prater  Book,  Prajer  in 
Hen  Orthodoxey  p.  53.  the  Ember  weeks. 

•  Rom.  xiiL  14;  Col.  iii.  9,  10;  1 
Peter  ▼.  6. 
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tad  iqiirituid  oTall  Christian  truths*  No  new  senae 
ever  won  for  old  wordsy  at  once  more  ali^  lo  their  ouik 
ward  sound,  or  more  consonant  to  tiieir  mward  iMan- 
ing^  than  tliat  whidi  saw  m  the  decaying  Priei^ood  of 
the  Jewish  race^  the  anticipation  of  the  universe  oo&- 
secration  of  the  whole  world  by  Christ  and  His  A^Dstiaa 
There  was  a  secret  correspondence  of  thought  whick 
made  this  application  possible  athwart  the  vast  differ^ 
enoes  of  time,  and  place,  and  circumstance.  Tl^  Levit- 
ical  Priest  may  have  been  the  least  divine  oi  eR  iim 
Mosaic  institutions.  The  Levitical  Bode  of  Chronicles 
may  have  been  the  last  and  least  of  aU  the  sacred 
books.  Caiaphas  may  have  been  the  impersonation  at 
aU  that  was  narrowest  and  basest  in  the  Jewish  chap- 
«tcter.  But  the  loftier  purposes  to  which  the  Prieeriliood 
at  times  ministered,  the  occasional  strains  as  of  a  higher 
mood  that  break  even  through  the  ceremonial  narra- 
tives of  the  Chronicles^  the  indomitable  determinatiMi, 
hereditary  in  the  highest  characters  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  —  from  Hiinehas  to  Caiaphas,  -^  go  far  to  justify 
the  sacred  homage  paid  to  an  institution  in  itself  m 
local  and  transitory,  ^  Let  Thy  light  and  Thy  tru&  be 
**  with  Thy  holy  one."* — "He  said  unto  his  father  and 
"unto  his  mother,  I  have  not  seen  him,  n^her  did 
"he  acknowledge  his  brother^  nor  know  his  own  ch^ 
"  dren."  So  the  greatest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  described 
llieir  stem  disregard  of  any  human  affection, -^  the 
soivce  at  once  of  their  strength  and  of  their  weaknesi^ 
of  their  iaith  and  of  their  fiuaaticism.  So  he  described 
the  virtue  of  a  religious  ministry  in  language  which 
may  rise  far  above  its  original  meaning,  to  denote  that 
high  impartiality  which  rises  beyond  all  earthly  and 
family  connections,  in  consideration  of  the  greater  claims 
of  justice,  mercy,  and  truth ;  and  through  the  long  con- 
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tinuance  of  their  power  and  of  their  name^  the  benedic- 
tion upon  them,  couched  in  language  almost  as  fierce  as 
their  own  deeds,  has  received  a  fulfilment  beyond  that 
which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  earthly  organi- 
zation :  ^  Bless,  Lord,  his  substance,  and  accept  the  work 
^  of  his  hands :  smite  through  the  loins  of  them  that  rise 
^  against  him,  and  of  them  that  hate  him,  that  they  rise 
"  not  again.'*  * 

1  Deut  xxxiiL  8-1 1.    Compare  Michaelis's  Laws  of  Mo$es^  Art  5S. 
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LECTURE  XXXVn. 

THE  AGE  OF  UZZIAH. 

The  century  on  which  we  now  enter  represents  a 
vigorous  struggle  of  three  able  sovereigns,  to  raise  the 
kingdom  from  the  state  of  depression  into  which  it  had 
fallen  since  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat^  —  a  struggle 
partly  successful,  but  partly  frustrated  by  calamities  be- 
yond  the  control  of  human  power. 

The  first  step  was  the  reconquest  of  Edom  by  Ama- 
ziah.  A  victory  was  gained  in  the  neighbor-  AmaEiah. 
hood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  Petra  was  taken,  and  the  sar-ws. 
prisoners  thrown  down  fit)m  the  clifls  of  their  own  city. 
This  enterprise  had  been  deemed  so  important^  that 
Amaziah  had,  in  the  first  instance,  hired  Israelite  mer- 
cenaries to  assist  him ;  and  when  it  was  accomplished, 
he  was  so  elated  as  to  challenge  the  King  of  Israel  to 
fight  for  his  own.^  But  the  proud  House  of  Jehu  was 
not  thus  to  be  dealt  with.  Israel  was  just  beginning  to 
recover  from  its  misfortimes.  It  could  still,  as  compared 
with  the  little  kingdom  of  Judah,  take  the  attitude  of 
the  lofty  cedar  looking  down  on  the  humble  thistle.  A 
decisive  defeat  at  Bethshemesh  reduced  Amaziah  to 
submission.  The  northern  wall  of  Jerusalem  was  dis- 
mantled by  the  conqueror,  and,  as  usual,  the  sacred 
treasures  carried  off  '  For  fifteen  years  Amaziah  sur- 
vived the  disgrace  ;  but  it  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  his 

I  S  Chr.  zxT.  6-17 ;  2  Kings  »▼.        •  9  Chr.  xxt.  18-24  ;  2  Kings  zIt. 
7,  S.  9-14. 
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people.  He  was  murdered  at  Lachish,  a  Philistine  for- 
tress now  rising  into  importance.  His  body  was  brought 
on  horseback  to  Jerusalem,  and  buried  in  state,  and  by 
a  formal  popular  election  his  youthful  son  Uzziah  or 
Azariah  succeeded  to  the  throne.^ 

An  obscurity  rests  on  Uzdah's  rergn,  the  longest  ex- 
Uszkh.  cept  that  of  Manasseh,  the  most  prosperous 
806-757.  excepting  that  of  Jehoshaphat,  since  the  time 
qi  Solomon.  In  the  narrative  of  the  Book  of  Kings 
this  long  period  is  passed  over  in  almost  absolute  silenca 
It  is  from  the  Book  of  Chronicles  that  we  derive  our 
impressions  of  his  splendor.  His  first  endeavor  was 
to  follow  up  his  fikther^s  conquest  of  Edom  by  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  port  of  Math,  and,  consequently^ 
of  the  commerce  on  the  gulf  of  Akaba.  In  the  confu- 
sion which  attended  the  fkU  of  the  House  of  Jehu,  large 
portions  of  the  east  and  southeast  of  the  Jordan  also 
fell  under  his  power.  The  wild  Arabian  tribes  that  had 
diiown  such  an  independent  spirit  against  Joram  were 
subdued.'  The  Ammonites,  who  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Kings  of  Israel,  and  had  asserted  their  indepen- 
dence, paid  tribute  to  him.^  Into  the  southern  desert^  9^ 
&r  as  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  ^  his  name  spread  abroad."  ^ 
On  the  west>  the  turbulent  Philistines  were  attacked, 
and  three  of  their  fortresses  rasied  to  the  ground.^ 

He  consolidated  his  internal  resources  in  every 
quarter.  The  weak  point  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
which  had  suffered  from  the  late  inroad  of  Israel  he 
fortified.^  He  prepared,  seemingly  with  a  skill  and  a 
sieal  imprecedented  in  the  military  experience  of  Judah, 

1  2  Chr.  xxT.  2f ;  suvv  1 ;  8  Slng9  '  8  CM*.  xxtL  7, 8 ;  Luy  ¥^  ^ 
zW.  19-21.  4  2  Chr.  xxvl  8. 

2  8   Chr.    xxyi.    2-7   (Heb.  and  >  IlndL  zzvi.  6. 
LXX.).  0  ibid.  zxvL  9. 
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projectiles  of  all  sorts  against  besiegers,  as  well  as  the 
more  common  weapons  for  the  soldiers  of  the  army. 
The  army  was  reorganized.  The  ancient  body  of  the 
six  hundred  heroes  of  David  seem  to  have  been  super- 
seded by  a  more  numerous  body,  bearing  the  same 
name,  but  consisting  of  the  heads  of  families.^  The 
numbering  of  the  fighting  population,  which  in  David's 
reign  had  been  regarded  with  aversion  and  awe,  was 
now  effected  without  scruple,  under  the  chief  ofl&cers  of 
the  court  and  camp. 

Nor  was  he  neglectful  of  the  arts  of  peace.  He  built 
towers  on  the  frontier  of  the  desert  He  dug  weUs  for 
the  protection  and  support  of  his  numerous  herds  of 
cattle,  both  in  the  level  country  of  PhiUstia  and  in  the 
downs  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  He  had  vineyards  on 
the  southern  Carmel ;  "  for  he  loved  husbandry."  ^ 

In  all  these  departments,  his  success  seemed  to  cor- 
respond to  his  double  name ;  "  the  slrength  of  Jehovah  ** 
(il«?ar-iah)  and  "  the  help  of  Jehovah "  ( UzzAeik) ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  Chronicler  again  and  again  insists  on 
the  preeminent  greatness  he  had  attained.  ^'  God  helped 
^  him."  "  He  strengthened  himself  exceedingly."  "He  was 
"  marvellously  helped  "  ..."  he  was  strong r '  Nor  did 
his  prosperity  cease  at  his  death.  Slight  as  are  the 
notices  of  his  son  Jotham,  they  are  all  of  the  Jotham. 
same  kind.  He  fortified  the  city  and  Temple.  757-738. 
He  too  buUt  cities  on  the  Judean  mountains,  and  castles 
and  towers  in  the  forests.*  He  also  repressed  every 
e£brt  of  revolt  amongst  the  Ammonites,  and  of  him  as 
of  his  father,  though  more  shortly,  it  is  said  "  that  he  was 

1  2  Chr.  xxvi.  11-15.  for  "strength,"  however,  is 

*  lUd.  zzTi.  10.  not  Vz. 
>  Had.  xxvi  7,  8, 18, 15.  The  word        <  8  Chr.  xxviL  8,  4. 
for  ^ help**  18  Azar.    The  word  used 

TOL.  II.  tl 
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*  strdhg ."  ^  The  country  swelled  witli  A.  consciouisiiieai 
of  vigor.  Its  cedars  of  Lebanon,  its  oaks  of  Bashan,  its 
high  Aiountains  and  hills,  covered  each  with  its  high 
tower  and  fortress,  seemed  to  defy  God  Himself*  The 
commerce  of  Uzziah  stfll  loaded  the  ships  of  Tarishish 
with  articles  of  costly  and  beautiful  merchandise.* 

But  in  this  prosperity  there  were  some  dark  spots,  of 
which  the  Historical  Books  report  hardly  anything,  but 
of  which  the  writings  of  the  contemporary  Prophets  are 
full,  and  which  led  the  way  to  the  rtipid  decline  of  the 

next  period  on  which  w6  shall  have  to  eWter. 

There  was  the  tremendous,  ever  memorably 
visitation  of  locusts.  It  ctime,  like  all  such  visitation^, 
in  the  season  of  unusual  drought,  a  drought  which  passed 
oVer  the  country  *  like  flames  of  ifire.  The  locUsts  cam^ 
from  the  north.*  The  brightness  oif  the  eastern  d^y 
Was  suddenly  darkened  as  if  by  thick  clouds  on  the 
mountain-tops.  They  moved  like  a  gigtoi'flc  army; 
"they  all  seemed  t6  be  impelled  by  one  inind,  ks  if 
"  acting  under  one  word  of  command ;  *'  *  they  flew  as  If 
on  horses  and  chariots  from  hifl  to  hill ;  never  breaking 
their  ranks,  they  clitnbed  ovet  the  walls  of  cities,  into 
the  windows  of  houses.  The  purple  vine,  the  green  feg- 
tree,  the  gray  olive,  the  scarlet  pomegranate,  the  goldeh 
corn,  the  waving  palm,  the  fe^grant  citron,'  vanished 
before  them,  and  the  trunks  and  branches  Were  left  bai*c 

1  2  Chr.  xxvli.  5,  8.  stitutcB    an   exc^ptioh  to  ihk  nsud 

3  Isa.  ii.  13,  14.  Oirection    of  the    flights  of  locints. 

3  Ibid.  ii.  16.  Bat  it  is  hartlly  a  sufficient  groand 

<  Amos  iv.  6-9 ;  Joel  ii.  1-20.    It  for  explaining  away  the  locosts  into 

must  have  been  not  earlier  than  the  an  army  of  ChaldsBans. 

dme  of  Joash,  not  later  than  the  time  ^  These  are  the  words  of  an  eye* 

of  Uzziah.  witness  (Morier).     Comp.  Joel  ii.  7  ^ 

5  Joel  ii.  20.     If  this  reading  is  ?  Joel  i.  12  (Heb.). 

correct  (which  Ewald  doubts),  it  con- 
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Mid  white  by  their  devouring  leeth.  What  hud  been 
but  a  few  moments  before  like  the  garden  of  Eden  was 
turned  into  a  desolate  wilderness.  The  herds  *  of  cattie 
tod  flocks  of  sheep  so  dear  to  the  shepherds  of  Jiidah, 
the  husbandmen  so  dear  to  King  TJzziah,  were  reduced 
to  starvation.  The  flour  and  oil  for  the  ^meat  ofier- 
ings"  failed;^  even  the  Temple  lost  its  accustomed 
sacrifices.  It  was  a  calamity  'so  great  that  it  seemed  as 
though  none  could  be  greater.  It  **had  not  been  in 
*  their  days  nor  in  the  days  of  their  fa/tbers  j "  *  <^  th^re 
^  had  never  been  the  like,  neither  would  there  be  any 
*^  more  after  it,  even  to  the  years  of  many  geifeeratioiis.'' 
It  must  have  been  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  what  the 
drought  of  Ahab's  reign  had  been  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  It  was  a  day  of  Divine  judgment,  »  day  of 
darknesi^  "and  of  gloominess,  a  day  ^  -clouds  and  thidk 
darkness.*  The  hatsfti  bfast  of  the  consecrated  mm^l 
horn*  called  an  assembly  for  an  extraordinary  fafiJt. 
Not  a  soul  was  to  be  absent,  liike  the  fiery  eross,  it 
convened  old  and  young,  men  and  women,  mothers  with 
infknts  at  their  breasts,  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride 
on  iheit  bridal  day.*  All  were  there  stretched  in  i&ont 
of  the  altar.  The  ahar^  itself  presented  the  dresriest 
of  all  sights,  a  hearth  without  its  sacred  fifre, 
a  table  spread  without  its  sacred  feast.  The 
t^estly  caste,  instead  of  gathering  as  usual  upon  ite 
steps  and  its  platform,  were  driven,  as  it  were,  to  the 
fttrther  space ;  they  turned  their  backs  to  the  dead  altar, 
and  l%y  prostrate   gazing  towards   the  Invisible  Pres- 

1  Joel  i.  18.  «  Joel  L  14 ;  ii.  ^15-17. 

s  Ibid.  L  9,  10.  7  Perhaps  itsellT  covcAfedwhh  sack- 

9  Ibid.  L  2,  8 ;  ii.  8.  cloth.    Joel  i.  18  ;  comp.  HfwHA  bh 

«  Ilnd.  L  15;  iL  1,81.  11. 

>  Ibid.  iL  t  (Heb.). 
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ence  within  the  Banctuary.  Instead  of  the  h jmns  and 
music  which,  since  the  time  of  David,  had  entered  into 
their  prayers,  tliere  was  nothing  heard  but  the  passion- 
ate sobs,  and  the  loud  dissonant  howls  such  as  only  an 
Eastern  hierarchy  could  utter.  Instead  of  the  mass  of 
white  mantles,  which  they  usually  presented,  they  were 
wrapt  in  black  goatVhair  sackclotli,  ^  twisted  round 
them  not  with  the  brilliant  sashes  of  the  priestly  attire, 
but  with  a  rough  girdle  of  the  same  texture,  which  they 
never  unbound  night  or  day  *  What  they  wore  of  their 
common  dress  was  rent  •  asunder  or  cast  off  With  bare 
breasts  they  waved  their  black  drapery*  towards  the 
Temple,  and  shrieked  aloud,  "Spare  thy  people,  0 
"Lord!" 

This  visitation  of  locusts,  if  it  did  not  of  itself  suggest 
any  darker  misfortunes,  at  any  rate  fell  in  with  constant 
apprehensions  of  wars  and  invasions.  Visions  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  Ammonites,*  fears  of  the  faithlessness  of 
Tyre,*  hovered  along  the  horizon ;  and,  along  with  these, 
a  glimpse  into  the  unknown  world  of  Greece,^  to  which 
Jewish  children  were  sold  as  slaves  by  their  merciless 
neighbors ;  a  fate  to  them  so  dreadful  fix)m  its  uncer- 
tainty and  distance ;  to  u^  so  interesting  from  its  first 
combination  of  the  two  nations,  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Greek,  then  such  entire  strangers,  but  in  the  course  of 
ages  to  become  so  intimately  united  in  the  same  great 
cause.  It  was  to  repress  these  invasions  and  outrages 
that  the  constant  preparations  of  war  were  heard  in  the 

1  Joel  i.  8,  13.     Compare  Isa.  iii.  ^  This  and  one  or  more  touches,  I 

24  ;  1.  3 ;  also  Judith  iv.  14,  15.  have  ventured  to  add  from  the  similar 

>  Joel  L  13 ;  1  Kings  zxi.  27.  passage  in  Judith  iv.  11-15. 

'  This  b  implied  in  the  frequent  5  Amos  L  18. 

expresBon    "  girt    upon    the  loins."  ^  Ibid.  L  9. 

Amos  viiL  10;  Joel  L  8,  13;  and  ^  Joel  iiL  6. 

Joseph.  B.  J,  ii.  15,  §  4.  • 
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arsenals  of  TJzziah^  and  it  was  probably  the  contrast 
between  these  necessary  defences  and  the  peaceful  claims 
of  his  beloved  husbandry,  that  suggested  the  war-cry : 
"Beat your  ploughshares  into  swords, and  your  pruning- 
" hooks  into  spears;  let  the  weak  say,  I  am  strong. 
^.  .  .  Put  in  the  sickle,  for  the  harvest  is  ripe;  .  .  . 
"  the  press  is  full,  the  vats  overflow/'  ^ 

There  was  yet  another  calamity  which  left  a  deep 
impression  on  the  contemporary  writers  and  on  later 
tradition,  —  "The  Earthquake,'*  as  it  was  em-  TheE«rth- 
phatically  called.'  The  whole  Prophetic  im-  ^^^^ 
agery  of  the  time  is  colored  by  the  anticipations  or 
recollections  of  this  memorable  event.  Mountains  and 
valleys  are  cleft  asunder,  and  melt  as  in  a  ftimace  ;*  the 
earth  heaving  like  the  rising  waters  of  the  Nile ;  the 
sea  bursting  over  the  land ;  the  ground  shaking  and 
sliding,  as,  with  a  succession  of  shocks,  its  solid  frame- 
work reels  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard.  The  day  is  over- 
clouded by  thick  darkness,  without  a  glimmering  of 
light  There  is  the  roar  as  of  a  lion  from  ihe  caverns 
of  Jerusalem.  There  is  an  overthrow  like  that  which 
overthrew  the  cities  of  the  plain.* 

It  is  strange  that  of  this  great  convulsion  the  sole 
trace  discoverable  in  the  Historical  Books*  is  to  be 
found  in  a  combination  of  incidents  preserved  only 
in  the  later  narratives  of  Josephus*  and  of  the 
Chronicles,^  but  which,  if  they  can  be  trusted,  serve 
to  fix  its  general  date  and  its  special  results  at  Jeru- 
salem. 

1  Joel  ill  9-13.  leprosy  of  the  King,  and  omits  not 

9  Amos  i.  1.  only  the    account  of  his    exclusion 

S  Micah  L  4.  from  the  Temple,  but  the  subsequent 

^  Amos  L  2 ;  liL  8 ;  ix.  5 ;  Zech.  allusions  in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  21  ;  xxviL  2. 

XIT.  5,  6.       ^  «  Ant.  ix.  10,  §  4. 

*  2  Kings  XV.  5  gives  only  the  ^  2  Chr.  xxvi.  16-21. 
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It  WM  on  some  great  national  solemoitj  that  Uzziah 
<-*-  elated^  according  to  the  Chronicler,  by  his  successes, 
but  certainly  in  conformity  with  the  precedents  ef 
David  and  Solomon  —  entered  the  Temple^  clothed, 
according  to  Josephus,  in  priestly  attire,  with  the 
intention  of  offering  incense  on  the  golden  altar  within 
the  sacred  building.  Whether  it  was  that,  in  the 
changes  that  had  elapsed  since  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
the  custom  had  dropped,  or  whether  Uzziah  entered 
upon  it  in  a  haughty  and  irritating  ^irit,  or  whether 
the  Priestly  order,  since  their  accession  of  power 
through  the  influence  of  Jehoiada,  claimed  more  than 
their  predecessors  had  claimed  in  former  times,  it  i$ 
said  that  the  High  Priest  Azar^,^  with  eighty  wV 
leagues,  positively  forbade  the  King's  entrance,  on  th^ 
ground  that  this  was  a  privilege  peculiar  to  the 
Priestly  offica  At  this  moment,  according  to  Joa^ 
phus,  the  shock  of  the  earthquake  broke  upon  the 
city.  Ita  more  distant  effects  were  visible  long  after^ 
wards,  A  huge  mass  of  the  mountain  on  the  south- 
east of  Jerusalem  rolled  down  to  the  spring  of  £nrogel, 
and  blocked  up  the  approaches  of  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron  and  the  royal  gardens,  lU  immediate  eflS&ct, 
if  rightly  reported,  was  still  more  striking.  As  ha^ 
happened  in  like  calamities,  even  in  Jerusalem  iteel^ 
the  solid  building  of  the  Temple  rocked^  its  roof 
opened,'  the  darkness  of  its  inner  recess  was  suddenly 
lighted  up  by  the  full  blasse  of  the  sun;  and  as  the 
King  looked  up  towards  it,  a  leprous  disfigurement 
mounted  into  his  face,  and  rendered  necessary  that 

^  The  name  of  Azariah  the  Prieat    Priesti  of  this  time,    ^e  I  C%r.  vu 
m  found   nowhere  elge  than   in   2    U. 

Chr.  xxvi.  17,  20,  amongit  the  High        *  See  Sinai  and  Palestine,  ck^ 

iii.  184,  ♦ 
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exclusion  which,  on  the  ground  of  his  royal  dea^i^^ 
had  been  doubtful  He  retired  at  once  from  the  Tem- 
ple,—  never  again  to  enter  it,  —  and  for  the  remain- 
dei^  of  (lis  life,  as  one  of  the  accursed  race,  remained 
secluded  within  the  public  infirmary.  His  grave  wai* 
apart  from  the  royal  vaults,  in  the  adjacent  field.^ 

This  incident^  however  interpreted,  is  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  the  collision,  mor^  or  less  plainly  The  gio^ 
indicated,  between  the  king  and  the  nobles  Priesti^9o4. 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Priesthood  on  the  other,  ai^d 
coincides  with  the  increase  of  powe^  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  accruing  since  the  reign  of  Joash,  an^ 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  contemporary  description&s 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  Temple  ceremonial  Numbers 
of  victims,  fed  up  for  tbe  purpose  of  sacrifice,  werp 
constantly  brought  to  the  Temp]e,  —  rams,  bullocks, 
lambs,  goats.  New  moons  and  sf|.|)baths,  and  solemn 
assemblies,  were  faithfully  obsefve^.*  On  occasion  of 
national  visitations,  the  Temple,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
filled  with  worshippers;  the  Priest,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history,  occupjdng  the  most  prominent  place 
in  the  worship.^  • 

It  is  probable  that  this  was  part  of  the  great  and 
beneficial  reaction  which   must  have    taken 

'       ,  The  nobles. 

place  under  Joa$h  and  Jehoiada  against  th^ 
licentious  and  half-pagan  worship,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  reigns  of  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat, 
had  prevailed  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  It  was  like 
the  still  more  rigid  revival  of  the  ceremonial  and 
hierarchical  system,  after  the  return  from  the  Cap- 
tivity, when  the  idolatrous  tendency  of  the  Jewish 
natidn  was  finally  uprooted.    But  as,  in  that  latter 

1  2  Chr.  zxYii.  23.  3  Joel  i.  9,  13 ;  ii.  17. 

9  ba.  I  i;i,  U, 
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instance,  it  ended  in  producing  an  artificial  and  fitnati- 
cal  spirit,  against  which  Christianity  itself  in 
its  first  rise  was  a  protest  at  once  most  awful 
and  most  merciful;  so,  in  this  earlier  instance,  these 
mechanical  observances^  had  a  constant  tendency  to 
foster  that  divorce  between  Religion  and  morality, 
which  in  all  times  has  been  the  bane  of  the  religious 
world,  especially  in  the  East.'  The  antidote  was  pro- 
vided m  the  signal  development  of  the  Prophetical 
ofilce,  which  marks  the  age  of  Uzziah. 

But  it  was  not  only  as  the  appointed  antagonists 
to  the  exaggerations  of  the  sacerdotal  system  that  the 
Prophets  arose  with  such  power  at  this  period.  The 
nobles  of  Judah  first  distinctly  appear  ds  an  important 
body  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  and  it  would  seem  that 
their  luxury  and  insolence,  though  less  gross  than  that 
which  we  have  seen  in  the  corresponding  class  in 
Samaria,  was  yet  in  a  high  degree  oppressive  and 
scandalous.  Bribery  was  practised  in  the  seats  of 
judgment,*  enormous  landed  property*  was  accumu- 
lated, against  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Israelite  common- 
wealth. With  the  determination,  and,  we  may  add, 
the  avarice,  of  their  race,  they  laid  their  deep  schemes 
at  night,  and  carried  them  out  with  their  first  wak- 
ing ;*  they  "  did  evil  with  both  hands ;  "*  they  skinned 
the  poor  to  the  very  quick,  they  picked  their  bones, 
and  ground  them  to  powder.  The  great  ladies  of 
Zion  were  haughty,  and  paced  along  the  streets,  toss- 
ing their  necks,  and  leering  with  their  eyes,  walking 

1  It  may  be  that  an  increase  of  striking   passage  in  Mills's  SamaHr 

immorality  is  intended  in  2  Chr.  xxvii.  tanSj  1 71. 
8.     But  probably  it  is  only  the  equiv-        3  Jsa,  i.  1 ;  x.  1 ;  Micab  vi.  8. 
alent  of  the  corresponding  phrase  in        *  Isa.  v.  8. 
2  Kings  XV.  85.  &  Micah  ii.  1 ;  vii.  8. 

3  For  this  Oriental  tendency  see  a        ^  Ibid.  iii.  2,  8;  Isa.  ii.  14, 16. 
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and  mincing  as  they  went ;  covi^red  with  tinkling  ovx^^ 
ments,  chains,  bracelets,  mantles,  veils,  of  all  fashion^ 
and  sizes.^ 

In  Judah,  as  in  Ephraim,  drunkenness  was  amongst 
the  higher  orders  a  national  vice.  They  turned  theijr 
gigantic  energy  into  their  debauches.*  The  music  and 
poetry  which  David  had  founded  were  the  accompani- 
ments of  those  long  revels,  which  lasted  from  break 
of  day*  till  night  Whep  the  \ineyard8  were  laid  waste 
l^y  the  Ipcusts,  the  splfish  tears  and  criep  of  the  drunk- 
ard were  amongst  the  first*  that  struck  the  listener'? 
ear. 

In  the  &ce  of  these  moral  and  social  evils,  combined 
with  the  physical  calamities  of  the  period,  a  xbe  ?n^ 
more  than  ordinary  jponsolation  was  required.  ^' 
That  consolation  was  in  some  degree  provided  by  the 
wise  and  upright  Kings,  especially  Uzziah  himself 
But  it  was  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Jewish 
people,  Hiat  the  hope  derived  from  tiiese  earthly  ex? 
amples  suggested  a  higher  still.  It  was  the  glory  of 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  to  have  rendered 
possible  the  first  conception  of  a  future  ruler,  an 
anointed  king,  of  their  descendants,  more  beneficent 
and  more  splendid  than  either.  It  was  the  crlory  of 
the  reign  of  V^  that  .hen  («  ^  „  we  kiw)  thU 
idea  was  first  brought  forward  agcun  in  still  firmer 
and  larger  proportions,  though  in  less  warlike  and 
imperial  strams ;  and  from  this  time  onwards  the  beUef 
in  the  coming  of  the  Just,  Peaceful,  Merciful  King 
gained  a  stronger  and  stronger  hold. 

The  earliest  of  the  Prophets  whose  writings  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  who  now,  in  the  decUne  of  the 

i  Isa.  il  10-20.  >  Isa.  v.  11,  iS,  21. 

«  Ibid.  V.  22.  -•  JoeL  i.  3. 
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kingdom  of  Samaria,  were  gathering  more  closely 
round  the  throne  of  Judah,  is  Joel.  He  is  ihe  con- 
necting link  between  the  older  Prophets  who  are 
known  to  us  only  through  their  actions  and  sayings, 
and  the  later  who  are  known  chiefly  through  their 
writings.  His  mode  of  address,  in  its  abruptness  and 
directness,  is  such  as  we  can  imagine  in  Elijah  himself. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  visitation  of  locusts  before 
described,  it  was  he  who  came  forward  to  counsel,  or 
at  least  to  rouse  the  assembly,  —  to  call  the  people  to 
the  outward  expression  of  repentance.  He  is  full  too 
of  the  ancient  spirit  of  war  and  vengeance.  But  the 
new  and  more  spiritual  element  is  already  at  work. 
Totally  unlike  as  that  scene  is,  in  all  its  external  feat- 
ures, to  any  modem  worship,  the  Prophetic  voice  of 
Joel  infuses  into  it  a  higher  strain,  that  has  lasted  to 
our  own  time.  The  bare,  half-clothed  forms,  with  the 
clothes  hanging  round  them  in  strips  and  tatters,  are 
of  the  East  and  Eastern.  But^  "  Rend  your  heart  and 
"  not  your  garmerda  "  ^  is  the  true  key-note  of  spiritual 
worship,  fitly  prefixed  to  the  public  prayers  of  tiie 
most  Western  churches,  as  the  warning  that  even  the 
most  passionate  expressions  of  external  devotion  are 
nothing  unless  the  intention  of  the  heart  goes  with 
them.  With  a  glance  that  reached  forwards  to  the 
most  distant  ages,  yet  had  immediate  reference  to  tiie 
enlargement  of  the  narrow  views  of  his  own  time,  he 
foretold,  as  the  chiefest  of  blessings,  that  the  day  was 
at  hand  when  the  Prophetic  spirit  should  no  longer 
be  confined  to  this  or  that  class,  but  should  be  poured 
out  upon  all  humanity,  on  male  and  female,  on  old 
and  young,  even  on  the  slaves  and  humblest  inhabi- 
tants of  Jerusalem.^ 

i  Joel  iL  IS.  ^  Joel  ii.  28,  29 ;  Acts  ii.  17. 
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These  words,  receiving  their  fiillest  accomplishment 
centuries  afterwards,  were  yet  realized  almost  within 
that  generation  by  the  simultaneous  rise  of  Prophets  of 
all  degrees  of  cultivation,  and  from  every  station  of 
life.  The  few  who  are  known  to  us  are  doubtless  the 
representatives  of  many  more,  and  are  enough  to  indi- 
cate the  force  and  variety  of  the  revival  which  was  at 
work.  Some  of  them  were  wild  enthusiasts,^  in  whom 
it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  fumes  of  in- 
toxication and  the  fervor  of  inspiration ;  some  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  unprincipled  Priesthood,  whom 
they  were  meant  to  counteract,  and  affected  the  black 
Prophetic  dress  without  any  portion  of  the  Prophetic 
spirit* 

Others  there  were  who  lifted  up  the  "  burdens  '*  of 
true  Prophetic  oracles  against  the  vices  of  the 
time«  Amongst  these  was  one  who,  by  his  ^'^ 
hmnble  origin,  almost  literally  fulfilled  the  words  of 
Joel's  description.  Amos,  the  sheepmaster  of  Tekoa, 
the  gatherer  of  figs,  the  Prophet  of  simple  style  and 
rustic  imagery,  appeared  in  the  close  of  Uzziah's  reign. 
He  kept  his  sheep  and  goats  on  the  wild  hills  of  Judea, 
as  Nabal  on  a  grander  scale,  and  David  on  a  humbler 
scale,  had  kept  them  before.  His  writings  are  fiUed  with 
allusions  to  the  deep  clefts,  the  foaming  winter  torrents, 
that  descend  to  the  Dead  Sea,  to  the  wild  animals,  espe- 
cially to  the  lions,  of  this  savage  district  Although  his 
ministrations  were  chiefly,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,*  yet  his  strong  denunciations  of  the  sacri- 
ficial  and  ceremonial  system,  as  compared  with  the  mUd 
rebuke  of  Joel,  show  the  growing  need  and  also  the 

1  Micah  ii.  11.  3  2  Chr.  xxiv.  19,  27  (Heb.). 

>  Isa.  xxiz.  9,  10;  Mioab  iil  5-7,        4  See  Lecture  XXVUL 
11 ;  Jer.  y.  81. 
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growing  8|Hrit  of  the  Piophetie  order  in  tlus  its  most 
important  function. 
Another  Prophet^  whooe  character  and  position  is 
more  difficult  to  unravel,  was  Zechartah,  the 
fitvorite  Prophet  of  King  Uaoaah  in  his  pros* 
perous  days.  ^  He  sought  God  in  the  days  of  Zechariah, 
^  who  had  understanding  in  the  visions  of  the  Lord."  ^ 
It  cannot  be  proved,  but  it  is  very  probable,  that  this 
was  the  Prophet  whose  writings  are  now  in  part  com* 
prised  under  the  name  of  the  later  Zechariah.  like 
Amosi  he  directed  his  teaching  so  much  towards  iht 
northern  kingdom  that  he  can  hardly  be  consid^!^  in 
this  place.  But  he  is  clearly  a  seer,  dweUing  at  J^ru* 
salem,  and  in  his  mind  first  rises  distinctly  the  image  of 
the  Pacific  King,  not  seated  on  the  war4ior8e,  like  Asa 
or  Jehoshaphat,  in  their  martial  moods,  but  on  the 
gentle  ass,  like  Uzziah  in  his  earlier  and  brighter  day^ 
just  and  lowly,  speaking  peace  to  the  heathen.' 
A  Uiird  Prophet  who,  like  Amos,  but  in  a  higher  posi- 
tion, came  fit>m  the  rural  district  of  Judaii,  is 
Micah  the  Morasthite.  He  began  to  prophesy 
after  the  accession  of  Jotham.  His  name,'  even  his 
opening  address,  was  the  same,  word  for  word,  and  letter 
for  Lettear,  as  of  that  elder  Micaiah,  who  could  prophesy 
nothing  but  evil  against  the  Kings  of  Israel,  and  who 
appealed  round  and  round  to  every  single  citizen  of  the 
commonwealth.  He  was  filled  with  the  evils  of  his  time 
inward  and  outward.  like  the  older  ^  prophets,  like 
the  anchorites  of  Russia^  he  stripped  ofi^  his  clothes^  and 
went  about  naked,  beating  his  breast^  with  wild  shrieks 

t  %  Chr.  zxtL  i,  xxiL  28    (Dr.  Puiejr's   Pr^Kse   lo 

<  Zech.     iz.     9.      See     Lecture  Micah). 

XXXIY.  4  1  Sam.  six.  24.    SfeZeoNrvM 

s  Mica-jakn,  '<  who  10  like  Jebo-  Eastern  Chwrch,  p.  099. 
▼ah?"  Compare  Mi6d&  L  1 ;  1  Kings 
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aa^  lameiitation%  like  tlie  long  piteous  cry  of  the  i^/ckol, 
like  the  fearful  screech  ^  of  the  ostrich.  His  own  immer 
diate  neighborhood,  in  the  maritime  plain,  is  the  first 
scene  of  his  warnings.^  Village  *  after  village  he  dooms 
to  destruction,  Tlieir  familiar  names  appear  to  carry 
with  them  their  death-warrant  His  eye  and  ear  are 
haunted  by  the  images  of  earUiquakes  and  even  of  vol- 
canoes. He  is  struck  with  horror  at  the  drunkenness,^ 
the  robbery,  the  folly,  the  oppression  of  his  country. 
Not  only  frcMn  nobles  and  priests,  but  from  his  own  Pror 
phetic*  order,  he  turns  away  in  disgust.  One  remarkable 
instance  *  of  such  an  /explosion  we  shall  me^t  in  the  reign 
of  HezekiaL  Wild  as  he  is  in  t^pearance,  and  terriUe 
in  his  denunciations,  there  are  in  him,  beyond  any  of  the 
Lesser  Prophets  of  this  time,  ^  soul-stirring  recoUectioQS, 
"And  hopes  their  bright  reflections."  On  him,  first 
of  the  Prophets,  the  events  of  the  past  history  crowd  in 
vivid  succession,  even  as  we  ourselves  see  them  in  the 
present  sacred  books,  —  Abraham  and  Jacob,^  the  won- 
ders^ of  the  Exodus,  the  interview^  of  Balaam  and  Balak, 
the  delightful  stay  of  the  pastoral  tribes^^  in  the  forests 
beyond  the  Jordan  on  the  eve  of  the  conquest  Tp 
him  more  distinctly  than  to  any  previous  Prophet,  corner 
the  aasurance  thal^  in  spite  of  all  her  calamities  and  her 
crimes,  Jerusalem  shall  b^pnie  the  capital  pf  a  vast 
spiritual  and  intellectual  empire,^^  and  that  a  mighty 
Conqueror  1»hall  shatter  in  pieces  all  the  obstacles^  that 
close  up  the  free  energies  pf  his  people ;  that  a  Ruler  ^ 

1  Micah  i.  8  (Dr.  Fusej',  Pre/.).  ^  Mkah  vu  4  ;  vii.  15. 

<  Micah  L  10-15.  »  Ibid.  vi.  4,  5. 

>  nnd.  i  18-16  (gee  Dr.  Pum/s        3*  ibid,  it  12;  vii.  14. 

Pre/,  p.  293).  n  Ibid-  iii.  1-4. 

4  Ibid.  ii.  1,  8, 11 ;  in.  1.  i«  Ibid.  ii.  18  (?).  See  Ewald,  Frjh 

^  Ibid.  iii.  5-8.  pketen^  p.  SSS. 

4  flee  Lecture  XXXYIIL  ^  MM^aJi  y.  J^. 
Y  Micah  vii.  20. 
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shall  come,  even  in  his  own  time,  who  shall  set  all  things 
right,  and  who,  though  having  a  past  in  the  most  an- 
cient days,  shall  be  bom  in  the  Prophet's  own  immediate 
neighborhood,  the  small  insignificant  village  of  Bethle- 
hem. He  gives  to  the  warlike  cry  of  Joel  a  turn  which 
henceforth  becomes  its  authorized  rendering ;  when,  in- 
stead of  a  reign  of  war,  he  anticipates  universal  peace : 
"They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and 
^  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ."  *  "  There  will  be  a 
"  shepherd  more  royal  even  than  David ;  *  a  peace  even 
"  more  imiversal  than  that  of  Solomon."  • 

He  trusts  with  unshaken  faith  in  the  gracious  future 
which  God  has  in  store  for  his  nation  and  for  himself 
"  Who  is  a  Grod  like  Thee,*  pardoning  iniquities,  and 
^  passing  by  transgressions  for  the  remnant  of  His  heri- 
"  tage.  He  retaineth  not  His  anger  for  ever,  because  He 
"  delighteth  in  mercy.  He  will  again  have  compassion 
"upon  us.  He  will  subdue  our  iniquities;  yea,  Thou 
"  wilt  cast  all  their  sins  into  the  depths  of  the  sea." 
And  his  last  words  are  those  which,  centuries  after- 
wards, were  caught  up  by  the  aged  Priest  whose  song 
unites  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  *  together.  "  Thou 
"wilt  perform  the  truth  to  Jacob,  and  the  mercy  to 
"  Abraham,  which  Thou  hast  sworn ; "  to  send  forth  a 
second  David,  the  mighty  Child,  whose  unknown  mother 
is  already  travailing  for  his  birth. 

Exactly  contemporary  with  Micah  —  it  is*hard  to  say 
whether  older  or  younger  ^  —  is  a  still  greater 
Prophet,  who  stands  out  at  once  as  the  repi'e- 

1  Micah  iv.  2,  comp.  Joel  ili.  10.  Jehovah  ?  "    See  Dr.  Pusey,  Pref,  p. 

s  n>id.  ii.  12;   ir.  6,  8 ;  v.  4,  5;  288. 

TiL  14.  ^  ACcah  vii.  18-20;    Liike  L   72, 

9  rad.  iv.  8.  78. 

4  Ibid,  vil  18.    Possibly  in  aUusion  <  Ewald  makes  him  to  be  yoongery 

to  lus   name   Micaiah,   **who  is  as  Dr.  Puse^  to  be  older. 
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sentatiye  of  his  own  age,  and  yet  as  a  universal  teachei 
of  mankind.  Whilst  the  other  Prophets  of  this  period 
are  known  only  to  the  by-paths  of  theology,  in  the 
quaint  text  of  remote  preachers,  Isaiah  is  a  household 
word  everywhere.  This  is  the  first  point  in  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  where,  as  in  common  eccle- 
siastical history,  we  are  able  to  measure  the  periods  by 
the  names  rather  of  distinguished  teachers  than  of 
Bangs  or  Chief  Priests.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
history  of  Judah  there  was  no  Prophet  of  magnitude 
equal  to  Jehoshaphat,  or  Jehoiada,  or  Uzziah.  .  But  in 
the  period  on  which  we  now  enter  there  is  no  King  or 
Priest  of  magnitude  equal  to  Isaiah,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  two  others,  only,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  himself, 
Jeremiah  and  EzekieL  For  the  first  time  since  Elisha 
we  have  a  Prophet,  of  whose  life  and  aspect  we  can  be 
said  to  have  any  details.  He  was  statesman  as  well  as 
Prophet  He  lived  not  in  the  remote  villages  of  Judah 
like  Micah,  or  wandering  over  hill  and  dale  like  Elijah  and 
Amos,  but  in  the  centre  of  all  political  life  and  activity. 
His  whole  thoughts  take  the  color  of  Jerusalem.  He  is 
the  first  Prophet  specially  attached  to  the  capital  ^  and 
the  court.  He  was,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,^  the 
cousin  of  Uzziah,  his  father  Amoz  being  held  to  be  a 
younger  son  of  Joash.  He  wrote  Uzziah's  life ;»  and  his 
first  Prophecies,  beginning  in  the  close  of  that  reign, 
illustrate  the  reign  of  Jotham,  as  well  as  of  the  three 
succeeding  sovereigns.  His  individual  and  domestic  life 
was  a  kind  of  impersonation  of  the  Prophetic  oflSce. 
His  wife  was  a  Prophetess.*  According  to  a  practice 
which  seems  to  have  prevailed  throughout  his  career,  a? 

1  Ewald,  Prapheten,  p.  168.  3  2  Cbr.  zxvi.  SSU 

*  See  the  qaotations  in  Gesenins,       ^  Isa.  viiL  8. 
/etaia,  EinL  §  1. 
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through  that  of  his  contemporary  Hosea^  he  himadf  am) 
his  children  all  bear  Prophetic  names :  ^  Behold  I  and 
*^  the  children  whom  the  Lord  hath  given  me  are  for  a 
^  sign  and  a  wonder  in  Israel  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts.**  ^ 
He  had  a  circle  of  disciples,*  probably  of  Prophets,  in 
whom  his  spirit  was  long  continued.     One  such,  un- 
known except  through  his  writings,^  in  all  probability 
has,  if  so  be,  under  the  shadow  of  his  name,  exercised  a 
still  wider  influence  than   Isaiah   himself      Legends, 
apocrypha}  books,  have  gathered  round  him  as  round 
another  Solomon  or  another  Elijah.     Of  no  other  boo|^ 
of  the  Old  Testament,  except  the  Psalter,  have  the  suh- 
sequent  efiects  in  the  world  been  so  marked,  or  tl^e 
principles  so  fruitful  of  results  for  the  future.     In  fact 
his  appearance  was  a  new  step  in  the  Prophetic  dispen- 
sation.    The  length  of  his  life,  the  grandeur  of  his  social 
position,  gave  a  force  to  what  he  said,  beyond  what  was 
possible  in  the  fleeting  addresses  of  the  humbler  Proph- 
ets who  had  preceded  him.     There  is  a  royal  air  in  his 
attitude,  in  his  movements,  in  the  sweep  of  his  vision, 
which  commands  attention.    He  was  at  once  ^^  great  and 
"  fidthful "  in  his  "  vision."  *    Nothing  escapes  him  in  the 
events  of  his  time.    The  older  Prophetic  writings  ar^ 
worked  up  by  him  into  his  own  words.    He  dpe^  n^t 
break  with  the  past     He  is  not  ashamed  of  building  op 
the  foundation  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him.     AU 
that  there  is  of  general  instruction  in  Joel,  Micah,  or 
Amos,  is  reproduced  in  Isaiab.     But  his  style  has  its 
own  marked  peculiarity  and  novelty.    The  fierce  im- 
passioned  addresses  of  Joel  and   Nahum,  the  abrupt 
strokes,  the  contorted  turns  of  Hosea  and  Amos,  give 

1  Isaiah  viii.  18,  ^  Isaiah    xl.— UtL     ^  Leotore 

*  Ibid.  viii.  lb.  XL. 

<  Eccliis.  xlviii.  22. 
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way  to  something  more  of  a  continuous  flow,  where 
stanza  succeeds  to  stanza,  and  canto  to  canto,  with 
almost  a  natural  sequenced  Full  of  imagery  as  is  his 
poetry,  it  still  has  a  simplicity  which  was  at  that  time 
so  rare  as  to  provoke  the  satire  of  the  more  popular 
Prophets.  They,  pushing  to  an  excess  the  nervous  rhet- 
oric of  their  predecessoi;s,  could  not  bear,  as  they  ex- 
pressed it,  to  be  treated  like  children.  ^  Whom  shall  he 
^  teach  knowledge,  and  whom  shall  he  make  to  under- 
^  stand  doctrine  ?  Them  that  are  weaned  from  the  milk, 
^^  and  drawn  from  the  breasts  ! "  Those  constant  reciur- 
rences  of  the  general  truths  of  spiritual  religion,  majestic 
in  their  plainness,  seemed  to  them  mere  commonplace 
repetitions; — "precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  pre- 
^  cept,  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line,  here  a  little,  there 
"  a  little ; "  or  as  appears  still  more  strongly  in  the  origi- 
nal,^ "  isav  ladsav  —  tsav  la-tsav  —  kav  la-kav  —  kav  UhkaVy 
"  —  ^eir  sharUy  zeir  shamr  It  is  the  universal  complaint 
of  the  shallow  inflated  rhetoricians  of  the  professedly 
religious  world  against  original  genius  and  apostolic 
simplicity,  the  complaint  of  the  babblers  of  Ephesus 
against  St  John,  the  protest  of  all  scholastic  and 
pedantic  systems  against  the  freeness  and  the  breadth 
of  a  Greater  than  John  or  Isaiah.  Such  divine  utter^ 
ances  have  always  appeared  defective,  and  unimpas- 
sioned,  and  indefinite,  in  the  ears  of  those  who  crave 
for  wilder  excitement  and  more  elaborate  systems,  but 
have  no  less  found,  for  that  very  reason,  a  sure  re- 
sponse in  the  childlike,  genuine,  natural,  soul  of  every 
age. 

The  special  objects  of  Isaiah's  mission  will  appear 
as  we  pass  through  his  history.  But  the  general 
objects  are  best  indicated   in   the   account^  which  lie 

1  Isa.  xxviii.  9-18  (Eirald).  s*  laa.  vi. 
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hiinflelf  haa  lefl  us  of  his  call,  or  (as  we  should  now. 
describe  it)  his  conversion,  to  the  Prophetical  office. 

^In  the  year  that  King  Uzziah  died,"  in  the  last 
TiieMiiof  year  of  that  long  reign  of  fifty-two  years,  as 
B.  0. 71^7.  the  life  of  the  aged  King,  now  on  the  verge 
of  seventy,  was  drawing  to  its  close  in  the  retirement 
of  the  house  of  lepers,  the  young  Isaiah  was,  or  in 
vision  seemed  to  be,  in  the  court  of  the  Temple.  He 
stood  at  the  gate  of  the  porch,  and  gazed  straight 
i^to  the  Holy  Place,  and  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  \ts^ 
All  the  intervening  obstacles  were  removed.  The 
great  gates  of  cedar-wood  were  thrown  open,  the 
many-colored  veil  that  hung  before  the  innermost 
sanctuary  was  drawn  aside,  and  deep  within  was  a 
throne  as  of  a  King,  high  and  lifted  up,  towering  as 
if  into  the  sky.  What  was  the  form  that  sat  thereon, 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Scripture  forbears  to  describe. 
Only  by  outward  and  inferior  images,  as  to  us  by  sec- 
ondary causes,  could  the  Divine  Essence  be  expressed. 
The  long  drapery  of  His  train  filled  the  Temple,  as 
^His  glory  fills  the  earth."  Around  the  throne,  as 
the  cherubs  on  each  side  of  the  mercy-seat,  as  the 
guards  round  the  King,  with  head  and  feet  veiled^ 
figures  floating  Uke  flying  serpents,^  themselves  glow- 
ing with  the  glory  of  which  they  were  a  part,  whilst 
vast  wings  enfolded  their  fac^s  and  their  feet,  aa4 
supported  them  in  mid-air  round  the  throne.  From 
side  to  side'  went  up  a  hymn  of  praise,  which  has 
since  been  incorporated  in  the  worship  of  Christen- 
dom, and  which  expressed  that  He  was  there  who  bore 

1  Saraph,     Compare  the  Brazen  Deut.  viii.  15),  and  is  u»ed  nowhere 

Serpent  used  at  this  time  (2  Kings  ehe. 

xviii.  4).     The  word  saraph  is  ased        '  Neither  beginoin^  till  the  other 

in  Isaiah,  and  for  the  fiery  serpents  gave  permission,  as  in  the  synagogues 

in    the   wilderness    (Num.    zxi.    6;  (Rashi,  in  Gi'seuius,  •/e.youi,  p.  191). 
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the  great  Name  by  which  God  wa8  specially  knowB; 
i,n  the  period  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  and  in  the 
Prophetical  order, ^  —  "the  Lord  of  Hosts."  The  sound 
rang  like  thunder  to  the  extremity  of  the  Temple. 
The  pillar?  of  the  gateway  trembled,^  q&  if  i|i  another 
earthquake-shock,  and  the  whole  building  within  grew 
dark  as  with  the  smoke  of  a.  vast  sacrifice.  It  was^ 
a  pight  apd  sound  which  the  youthful  Isaiah  recog*, 
viffid  at  once  aa  the  intimation  of  Divinity.  It.  wi^ 
the  revelation  of  the  Divine  Presence  to  him,  as  that 
of  the  Burning  Bush  to  Moses,  or  of  the  Still  SmaU 
Voice  to  Elijah,  —  the  inevitable  prehide  to  a  Prophetic 
mission,  couched  in  the  form  most  congenial  to  his 
own  character  and  situation.  To  him?  the  Boyal 
Prophet  of  Jerusalem,  this  manifestatioa  of  Boyal 
splendor  was  the  almost  necessary  vesture  in  which 
the  Spiritual  Truth  was  tp  be  clothed^  All  hiai  own 
sins,  —  we  know  not  what  they  were,  —  and  the  sins 
of  .his  nation,  —  as  we  know  them  from  himself  and 
the  contemporary  Prophets,  —  passed  before  him,  and 
he  said,  ^Woe  is  me,  for  I  am  lost,  because  I  am  a 
^  man  of  unclean  lipi^  and  I  dwell  amongst  a  people 
^  of  unclean  lips ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King, 
^  the  Lord  of  llosts.^'  A  Babbinical  tradition,  proba* 
bly  baaeless,  took  possession  very  early  of  the  Chri^ 
tian  Church,  that  his  sin  had  been  an  acquiescence 
in  the  sin  of  Uzziah,  and  that  the  gill  of  prophecy 
then  removed  from  him  was  now  to  be  restored.* 
But  his  own   words    rather   lead  tq  the    impression 

1  The  wonl  w  used  18  times  in  the  '  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Divine 

Books  of  Samuel,  62  times  in  Isaiah,  judgment  and  earthquake  on  Uzziah 

65  times  in  Jeremiah,   but   only  8  (Bashi,  in  Gesenius,  p.  121). 

tunes  in  the  Chronicles  (Mr.  Twisle-  ^  See  Gesenius  on  Isa.  vi.,  pp.  5, 

jon  on  the  Books  of  Samuel,  Diet,  of  6,  7,  120,  2^4,  *261. 
the  BiUe).     See  Licture  XXII 1. 
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that  it  was  his  language,  and  the  Luiguage  of  his 
countrjnnen,  that  was  to  blame:  ^a  foul-mouthed  son 
*^  of  a  foul-mouthed  race."  On  these  defiled  lips,  there- 
fore, the  purifying  touch  was  laid.  From  the  flaming 
altar,  the  flaming  seraph  brought  a  flami])g  coaL  This 
was  the  creation,  so  to  speak,  of  that  marvellous  style 
which  has  entranced  the  world ;  the  burning  furnace  ^ 
which  warins,  as  with  a  central  fire,  every  variety  of 
his  addresses.  Then  came  the  Voice  from  the  sanc- 
tuary, saying,  "Whom  shall  I  send,  who  will  go  for 
Us?"  With  unhesitating  devotion,  the  youth  replied, 
^  Hiere  am  I ;  send  me."  In  the  words  that  follow  is 
represented  the  whole  of  the  Prophet's  career.  First, 
he  is  forewarned  of  the  forlorn  hopelessness  of  his 
mission.  The  louder  and  more  earnest  is  his  cry,  the 
less  wiU  they  hear  and  understand,  —  the  more  clearly 
he  sets  the  vision  of  truth  before  them,  the  less  will 
they  see.  "  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  gross,  and 
"  make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes,  lest  they 
"see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and 
"understand  with  their  heart,  and  be  converted  and 
"healed."*  These  mournful  words,  well  known  to  us 
through  their  fivefold'  repetition  in  the  New  Testar 
ment  as  the  description  of  the  Jewish  people  in  its 
latest  stage  of  decay,  were  doubtless  true  in  the 
highest  degree  of  that  wayward  generation  to  which 
Isaiah  was  called  to  speak.  His  spirit  sank  within 
him,  and  he  asked,  "  0  Lord,  how  long  —  Usquequo, 
"Domine?"  The  reply  unfolded  at  once  ^  the  darker 
and  the   brighter  side   of  the  future.      Not  till  suc- 

1  "  Si  quia   penitus    posset    intro-  ^  Isa.  vi.  10. 

spicere  afflatus  Prophetae,  videret  in  ^  Matt  xiii.  13;  Mark  iv.  12  ;  Luke 

singulis  verbis  caminos  ignis  et  vehe-  viii.  10 ;   John  xii.  39 ;   Acts  xxviii 

mentissimos  ardores  esse.**     (Luther,  25. 
Opp,  ill.  p.  286.) 
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cessive  invasions  had  wasted  the  cities,  not  till  the 
houses  had  been  left  without  a  human  being  within 
them,  not  till  the  land  had  been  desolate  with  desola 
tion,  would  a  better  hope  dawn ;  not  till  the  invasions 
of  Pekah  and  Sennacherib  had  done  their  work,  not 
till  ten  out  of  the  twelve  tribes  had  been  removed 
far  away,  and  there  should  have  been  a  great  forsak- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  land,  would  he  be  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  delivering  his  stem,  but  fruitless, 
warnings,  against  the  idolatry,  the  duhiess,  the  mjustice 
of  his  pepple.  But  widely  spread  and  deeply  seated 
as  was  the  national  corruption,  there  was  still  a  sound 
portion  left,  which  would  live  on  and  flourish.  As 
the  aged  oak  or  terebinth  of  Palestine  may  be  shat- 
tered, and  cut  down  to  the  very  roots,  and  yet  out  of 
the  withered  stump  a  new  shoot  may  spring  forth,  and 
grow  into  a  mighty  and  vigorous  tree,  so  is  the  holy 
seed,  the  faithful  few,  of  the  chosen  people.^  This  is 
the  true  consolation  of  all  Ecclesiastical  History.  It 
is  a  thought  which  is  but  little  recognized  in  its 
earlier  and  ruder  stages,  when  the  inward  and  outward 
are  easily  confounded  together.  But  it  is  the  very 
message  of  life  to  a  more  refined  and  complex  age, 
and  it  was  the  key-note  to  the  whole  of  Isaiah's 
prophecies.  It  had,  indeed,  been  dimly  indicated  to 
Elijah,  in  the  promise  of  the  few  who  had  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  Baal,  and  in  the  still  small  whisper  which 
was  greater  than  thunder,  earthquake,  and  fire.  But 
in  Isaiah's  time  it  first,  if  we  may  say  so,  became  a 
living  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  through  him 
an  inheritance  of  the  Christian  Church.  ^A  remnant 
'* — the  remnant"^    This  was  his  watchword.     *^The 

1  See  Isa.  vL  13.  jects   of   ike  Day,  p.  218     Ewald, 

•  Ibid.  X.  20;  xi.   11,   16;  xxviii.     Prophetenf  \69. 
6.    Dr*  Newman's  Sermons,  On  Sub- 
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^remniant  shall  return  (shear'jaskui)^  This  wail  4te 
truth  constantly  personified  before  him  in  the  name  of 
his  eldest  son.  A  remnant  of  good  m  the  mass  of 
corruption,  n  remnant  saved  from  the  destructive  iiivi^ 
sions  of  Assyria,  a  burst  of  spring-*ime  in  ihe  Kefop- 
mation  of  Hezekiah;  and,  far  away  in  the  distant 
ftiture,  a  rod  out  of  the  stem,  the  worn-out  stem  of 
Jesse,  —  a  branch,  a  fidthful  branch,  out  of  the  witliel^ 
root  of  David ;  ^  and  tJie  wilderness  and  the  «olitarjr 
^  place  "shall  be  glad,  and  the  desert  shall  r^oice>  and 
^  blossom  as  the  rose ;  it  shall  blossom  abutidantl^, 
^even  with  joy  and  singmg,  and  sorrow  and  sighing 
^  shall  flee  away"^ 

Such  wd«  the  hope  and  trust  Which  sustai^i^  th6 
Themimion  Pfophct  through  his  sixty  years  of  toil  and  <5aft- 
of  laiah.  ;flj^  j^^  ^.j^^  weakucss  of  Ahaz,  in  the  ^ami- 
ties of  Hezekiah,  under  the  tyranny  of  Manasseh,  LsiUafa 
remained  firm  and  steadfast  to  the  fend.  Wider  wiA 
wider  his  views  "opened,  as  the  liearer  prospects  of  life 
country  grew  darker  and  darker.  First  of  the  Prophets, 
he  and  those  who  followed  him  seized  with  unreserved 
confidence  the  mighty  thought^  that  not  in  the  chdseH 
people,  so  mtich  as  in  the  nations  outside  of  it^  was  t6 
bie  found  the  ultimate  well-being  of  man,  the  sin^est 
favor  of  Ood.  Truly  might  the  Apostle  itoy  that  Isaiah 
Was  ^  very  bold,"  —  "  bold^  beyond  "  all  that  had  gone 
l>efore  Mm — in  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  the  Obureh ; 
bold  with  that  boldness,  and  large  with  that  largeness 
of  view,  which  so  far  from  weakening  the  hold  on  things 
divine,  strengthens  it  to  a  degree  unknown  in  less  com- 
prehensive minds.  For  to  him  also,  with  a  distinctness 
which  makes  all  other  anticipations  look  pale  in  com- 
parison, a  distinctness  ^  which  grew  with  his  advancing 

1  Isa.  xl.  1 ;  XXXV.  I.  8  £wald,  PropheUnyH^j  170. 

«  Rom.  X.  20,  unoToXfi^. 
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years,  was  r6Vealed  the  cotning  of  a  Son  of  David^  who 
should  restore  the  royal  house  of  Judah  and  gather  the 
nations  under  its  sceptre.  If  some  of  these  predictions 
belong  to  that  phase  of  the  Israelite  hope  of  an  earthly 
empire,  which  was  doomed  to  disappointment  and  rever- 
sal, yet  the  larger  part  point  to  a  glory  which  had  been 
more  than  realised.  Lineament  after  lineament  of  ^bUat 
Divine  Ruler  was  gradually  drawn  by  Isaiah  or  hi* 
scholars,  until  at  last  a  Piguire  standi  forth,  so  nxafvel- 
lously  combined  of  power  and  gentleness  and  sufieiingv 
as  to  present  in  the  united  proportions  of  his  descrip- 
tions the  moral  features  of  an  historical  Person^  ^tti  eSi 
has  been,  by  universal  confession,  known  once,  and  tmet 
only,  in  the  subsequent  annals  of  the  world. 

The  task  laid  upon  the  Prophet  was  difficult,  ihk 
times  were  dark.  But  his  reward  has  been  that^  in  'i^ife 
of  the  opposition,  the  contempt,  and  the  ridicule  of  hh 
contemporaries,  he  has  in  after  ages  been  regarded  a& 
the  messenger  not  of  sad  but  of  glad  tidifigs,  the 
Evangelical  Prophet,  the  Prt)phet  ^f  the  Gospel,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  meaning  of  bis  own  ifiatne,  which  fee 
himself  regarded  as  charged  with  Prophetic  significance,^ 
—  "  the  iJivine  Salvation." 

No  Other  Prophet  is  so  firequently  cited  in  the  New 
Testament,  for  none  other  so  nearly  comes  up  to  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  No  other  single 
teacher  of  the  Jewish  Church  has  so  worked  his  way 
into  the  heart  of  Christendom.  When  Augustine  asked 
Ambrose  which  of  the  sacred  books  was  best  to  be 
studied  after  his  conversion,  the  answer  was  "  Isaiah." 
The  greatest  musical  composition  of  modern  times,  em- 
bodying more  than  any  single  confession  of  faith  the  sen- 
timents of  the  whole  Christian  Church,  i^  based  in  far  the 

I  ba.  viii.  18.     See  Gesenius,  i.  p.  8. 
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larger  part  on  the  Prdphecies  of  Isaiah.  The  wild  tribes 
of  New  Zealand  seized  his  magnificent  strains  as  if  be- 
longing to  their  own  national  songs,  and  chanted  them 
£rom  hill  to  hill,  with  all  the  delight  of  a  newly  discov- 
ered treasiu^.^  And  as  in  his  age,  so  in  our  own,  he 
must  be  preeminently  regarded  as  ^  the  bard  rapt  into 
^  fixture  timea"  '  None  other  of  ancient  days  so  fiilly 
shared  with  the  modem  philosopher,  or  reformer,  or 
pastor,  the  sorrowfiil  yet  exalted  privilege  of  standing, 
as  we  say,  "  in  advance  of  his  age,"  "  before  his  time." 
Through  his  prophetic  gaze  we  may  look  forward  across 
a  dark  and  stormy  present  to  the  onward  destiny  of  our 
race,  which  must  also  be  the  hope  of  each  aspiring  soul, 
—  ^  when  the  eyes  of  them  that  see  shall  not  be  dim  — 
*when  the  ears  of  them  that  hear  shall  hearken — when 
**  the  vile  person  shall  no  more  be  called  liberal,  nor  the 
^  churl  said  to  be  bountiful  —  when  the  liberal  shall  de- 
^vise  liberal  things,  and  by  liberal  things  shall  he  stand 
**  —  when  Ephraim  shall  not  envy  Judah,  and  Judah 
^  shall  not  vex  Ephraim — when  thine  eyes  shall  behold 
^  the  King  in  his  beauty,  and  see  the  land  that  is  very 
^faroffi"' 

1  So  I  have  been  informed  by  Sir        *  Pope's  Messiah. 
6.  Grey,  the  governor  of  New  Zea-       *  laa.  xxxiL  B,  6, 8;  xL  13 ;  vuaL 
and.  17. 
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HEZEKIAH. 

With  the  death  of  Jotham,  a  change  passed  over  the 
face  of  the  Jewish  monarchy.  The  hollow  religion 
which  had  called  forth  the  warnings  of  Isaiah,  during  the 
latest  years  of  Uzziah  and  during  the  reign  of  Jotham, 
was  unable  to  hold  its  ground  against  the  heathen  wor^ 
ship,  with  whidh  the  vices  of  the  Jewish  aristocracy 
naturally  allied  themselves.  The  increasing  power  and 
neighborhood  of  Assyria  brought  new  divinities  and  new 
forms  of  worship  into  view.  Of  this  supersti-  Ahax, 
tion,  the  King  himself  was  the  centre.  He  rii-m, 
seems,  without  fanaticism,  to  have  had  a  mania  for 
foreign  religious  practices.  Not  only  did  he  employ  to 
the  utmost  all  the  existing  sanctuaries,^  but  he  intro- 
duced new  ones  in  every  direction.  The  worship  of 
Molech,  the  savage  god  of  Ammon,  was  now  established 
not  only  on  the  heights  of  Olivet,  but  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,'  in  a  spot  known  by  the  name  of  Tophet,®  close 
under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  There  the  brazen  statue 
of  the  god  was  erected,  with  the  furnace  *  within  or  at 
its  feet,  into  which  the  children  were  thrown.  To  this 
dreadful  form  of  human  sacrifice  Ahaz  gave  the  highest 
sanction  by  the  devotion  of  one  or  more  of  his  sons.* 

1  2  Chr.  xxviii.  4 ;  2  Kings  xvi.  8.  c«np.  Diod.  Sic.  xx.   14   (Diet,  of 

s  2  Kings  zvi.  8.  BiUe,  Molech). 

8  Isa.  xzx.  38  (Heb.).  ^  2  Kings  xvi.  8;  2  Chr.  xxriiL  8. 
^  Kimchi  on  2  Kings  xxiii.  10 ;  and 
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To  this  extreme  conclusion  had  the  sacrificial  system  of 
the  previous  reigns  been  carried^  and  it  was  this  which 
in  all  probability  provoked  from  Micah  the  Prophetic 
protest  in  a  form  which,  though  couched  in  language 
drawn  fit)m  the  ancient  history  of  the  people  (perhaps 
from  that  of  an  alien  and  heathen  nation),  almost  antic- 
ipates the  Christian  system.  Not  the  thousand  rams  at 
the  altar,  nor  the  torrents  of  sacred  oil,  not  even  the 
sacrifice  of  the  first-bom  son,  could  so  propitiate  the 
Divine  favor  as  jtistice,  mercy,  and  ieaih}  As  Tetzel 
•called  forth  Luther,  so  it  may  almost  be  said  tliat  to  the 
extreme  superstition  of  Ahaz  we  are  indebted  for  one 
of  the  most  sublime  and  impassioned  deelaratioiis  of 
apiriiual  religion  thai  the  Old  Testament  contains. 

More  innocent  customs  or  snperatitions  appeared  ia 
«very  part  of  the  country  and  dty.  Golden  and  alvtt 
«tatues  glittered  throughout  Judea.  Soothsayers  come 
from  the  far  East ;  wizards,  fiimiliar  spirits,  ghosts,  were 
consulted,  even  by  the  most  outwardly  religioua.^ 
Altars  were  plaivted  in  the  comers  of  tlie  streets.  In. 
the  palace  wa^  raised  a  flight  of  steps,  on  which  the 
Bun's  shadow  fell ;  in  all  probability  suggested  by  some 
Babyloniaa  traveller.^  To  the  Temple  itself  the  sasne 
Oriental  influences  penetrated,  and  even  materiaily 
effected  the  structure  and  appearance  of  the  buildiog. 
On  its  roof  were  erected  little  altars,  apparently  fer  &e 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodier  of  the  Zodiac.^  At  the 
ontrance  of  its  court  were  kept  chariots  dedicitted  to  the 
mtBy  with  their  sacred  white  horses,  as  in  Bersia  and 
Ai^yria,  ready  to  be  harnessed  on  great  occasions.^    Hms 

^  Micah   vi.    6-9.       See    T^ecture  ^  2  Kings  xxiii.  5,  12;  translated 

*  Micah    vi.  4-9.      See    Lecture  '* planets"  k  Tene  6. 

Vni.  s  2  Kings  xxiii.  11;    QuiiU.  Cart. 

S  BikL  xzxviii.  6.  Comp.  fierodot  iii.  8 ;  Herod,  i.  IBa.      Saa  Thamas, 

iL  109.  fad  he. 
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KingHi  dbief  work,  tod  that  i^parently  on  irhich  h« 
most  prided  himself  was  tiie  new  altai;,  fimned  after  the 
model  of  one  which  he  had  seen  at  Damascus.^  The 
High  Priest  Urijah,  the  fiiend  of  Isaiah,  lent  himself  to 
tlus  nmovation.  The  venerable  altar  of  David,  which 
had  always  been  somewhat  out  of  keeping  with  the 
magnificence  of  die  Temple,  was  now  displaced,  and  re- 
mained apart  on  the  north  Jnde  of  the  Temple  court, 
reserved  for  any  use  which  the  innovating  King  might 
think  fit  to  make  of  it  To  the  new  altar  he  devoted 
all  his  reverence,  and,  with  mil  iht  royal  state  of  die 
ancient  sacrifices,  he  came  Ihere  morning  and  evening  to 
present  in  his  own  person  die  accustomed  ofiferings.' 
With  these  additiom  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Temple 
worship,  were  combined  changes  of  a  very  different 
kind.  Not  only  were  sacred  ioeasures  confiscated,  as 
often  befiure,  to  appease  the  invaders,  but  the  sacied 
furniture  and  vessels  themselves  despoiled  The  bnir 
~xen  butts,  whidb  stood  beneath  the  great  basin,  were 
taken  away,  jsd  the  hemm  ^aoed  on  a  pedestal  of 
stone.  The  curiouB  bxaoen  engines  of  the  lesser  basim^ 
as  wdl  as  the  canopy  «f  brass  over  the  ooyal  stand,  and 
d^  brazen  ornaments  of  the  royaJ  entrance,  were  re- 
moved,^ BA  if  belonging  to  on  inferior  age.  Towards 
die  end  of  his  retgn,  the  gmat  doors  of  the  Temple 
were  shut  up,  the  sacred  lamps  were  not  lighted^^  nor 
incense  offered  inside,  and  the  whole  intedcr  left  to 
decay  and  ne^ect^ 

It  was  not  without  strong  outward  pressure  thaA 


1  2  Kings  zri.  10-16.    The  wliole  still  celebrated  as  a  fast  on  die  ISth 

iif  Uns  is  omitted  in  f  Chr.  xxni.  of  Ab  (esd  of  Julj  or  begtmiiiig  of 

s  S  Kings  xvi.  16  (Heb.),  Aogust). 

9  IMd.  zvl  17,  IS.  «  2  Chr.  xxviiL  24 ;  xsz.  8,  f,  16, 

4  The  closing  of  the  T«in]ite  gate  17. 
vid  extinction  of  the  candlaslkika  is 
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• 

these  spoliations  were  made.  The  *  neighboring  nations 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  weak  character  of  the 
young  prince  to  assert  again  an  independence  which 
the  vigorous  rule  of  the  three  previous  kings  had  kept 
at  bay.  Now  took  place  that  formidable  union  of 
Sjrria  with  Israel  which  has  been  before  described. 
Far  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  the  shock  of  the 
invasion  was  felt  Elath^  the  fitvorite  seaport  of 
Jehoshaphat  and  Uzziah,  was  recovered  from  Judah 
The  Syrian  ^^^  made  ovcr  to  the  adjacent  Edomites.^ 
^'^'  Jerusalem  itself  was  threatened ;  a  usurper  was 

to  be  established  on  the  throne  of  David.'  The  alarm 
was  extreme .  in  the  royal  fiunily  when  the  news  of 
the  hostile  alliance  came.  It  was  as  if  a  hurricane 
had  passed  over  the  city,  and  every  heart  heaved  and 
rustied  in  the  wind  of  the  general  alarm.'  The  King 
and  the  nobles,^  in  their  survey  of  the  weak  points 
in  the  fortifications  and  water-works  of  the  city,^  had 
reached  a  well-known  public  spot  just  outside  the  city 
wallsy^  when  Isaiah,  with  his  eldest  son,  suddenly  ap- 
peared before  them.  The  importance  of  the  crisis 
was  worthy  of  the  Prophet's  decisive  messages.  In 
words,  and  by  signs,  now  difficult  to  decipher,  he  fore- 
told the  rapid  destnu^tion  of  the  two  hostile  powera 
There  was  to  be  a  sudden  and  wonderful  birth  of  a 
child,  bearing  a  Divine  name,  whose  childhood  should 
not  be  finished  before  the  deliverance^  came.  The 
deliverance  was  to  appear  unexpectedly,  through  the 
coming  of  the  distant  Assyrians.'  There  was  inscribed 
in  large  letters,  in  the  public  square  of  the  city,  Hapid 

1  2  Kings  xrl  €  (LXX.).  ^  Im.   viL  8  ;    xxxvi.   2;   8  Kings 

9  Isa.  Yii.  6.  zviii.  1 7,  26. 

3  Ibid  vii.  2.  7  Isa.  yii.  u-ie  (see  Ewald  aod 

^  Ibid.  vii.  18.  Gesenins,  ad  loc.). 

•  Ibid.  viL  8.  •  IWd.  17-20. 
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spoileTy  speedy  pregj  which  withm  the  year  became  the 
name  of  another  child  of  the  Prophet^  An  heir  was 
to  spring  up  to  the  throne  of  David^  combining  all  the 
noblest  qualities  of  God  and  man.^  It  is  the  same  amal- 
gamation of  the  highest  and  the  widest  hopes  with  con- 
temporary events,  which  is  fiuniliar  to  us  through  the 
fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  in  part,  possibly,  founded  on 
this  very  passage.  The  expectation  of  an  actual  child 
within  a  short  time,  and  the  endeavor  to  concentrate 
on  that  child  the  far  loftier  aspirations  with  which, 
as  it  were,  the  air  was  full,  is  almost  the  same  in  the 
Hebrew  Prophet  and  the  Roman  poet^  In  Isaiah's 
case  the  immediate  prediction  was  fulfilled.  There 
was  a  severe  battle,  in  which  three  of  the  chief  ofl&cers 
of  the  Court  were  killed,^  and  many  prisoners  taken ; 
but  it  was  the  last  of  such  attacks  from  the  neighbor 
states.  The  appearance  of  tl^e  Assyrians  on  the  scene, 
and  the  readiness  of  Ahaz  to  purchase  their  alliance, 

1  Isa.  Tiii.  1-4.  language  may  be  fitly  referred.  .  .  • 

3  Ibid.  ix.  1-6.  After   all    their   claims    have    been 

3  See    Merivale's   History   of  the  weighed  and  dismissed,  we  are  still 

Romans  under  the  Empire^  iti.  231.  at  a  loss  for  an  object  to  whom,  in 

*'  Scribonia  was  about  to  give  a  child  the  mind  of  the  writer,  the  sublime 

to    Octavius,   Octavia   to  Antonius.  vaticination  can  be  consistently  ap- 

Pollio  had  also  two  sons  bom  nearly  plied."    This  might  be  said  almost 

at  the  same  time.  .  •  .  The  near  co-  word  for  word  of  the  difficulty  of 

incidence  of  all  these  distinguished  adjusting  the  claims  of  the  children 

births  is  connected  with  one  of  the  of  Isaiah's  time  —  whether  his  own 

most  intricate  questions  of  literary  sons  or  the  prince  Hezekiah  —  with 

history.     In  his  fourth  Eclogue,  ad-  the  exalted  predictions  of  the  Divine 

dressed  to  Pollio,  Virgil   celebrates  Child  in  Isa.  viL   14-20;  ix.   €,    7. 

the  peace  of  Brundisium,  and    an-  See  Ewald,  Proph,  218. 
tii'ipates  apparently   the   birth  of  a        ^  2  Chr.  xxviii.  5-15.     For  a  de- 

woiidrous  boy  who  shall  restore  the  fence  of  this  account,  and  a  good 

Saturnian  age  of  gold.  .  .  .  We  are  statement  of  the  importance  of  the 

impelled  to  inquire  to  whom  among  war,  see  Caspari,  Ueber  den  Syrisck^ 

the  most  illustrious  offsprings  of  this  Epkrcdmkische  Krieg^  p.  28-72. 
auspicious    age    the    poet's    glowing 
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at  once  broke  the  pofwer  of  DasuHcos^  and  in  the  next 
reign  destro jed  no  leas  the  nearer  pomet  of  Iwadu 

But  Judah  itaelf  would  have  bees  sobjected  to  its 
powerfbl  all j,  had  not  Ahaa  been  succeeded  by  a  prince 
of  a  veiy  difEerent  charaeter  firom  himsell 

The  re^n  of  Hecekiah  is  the  enhninating  p<unt  of 
interest  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Kinirs  of  Judah. 
Whether  or  not  the  contempcnraiy  propheciefl^ 
foretelling  the  birth  of  a  Divine  heir  to  the  throne^ 
contained  any  reference  to  the  son  of  Ahaz^  then  a 
mere  child,  it  is  certain  that  no  other  Prince  since 
die  death  of  David  could  so  well  have  answ»ed  to 
them.  There  is  a  strong  Jewish  tradition  that  be 
applied  to  himsd^  not  only  the  predictions  of  Isaiah, 
bat  the  20tii  and  110th  Ptalms.^  It  was  a  saying  of 
Hillel  that  there  would  be  no  Messiah  for  Israel  in 
future  times,  because  He  had  already  appeared  in 
Hecekiah.  He  himself  it  was  said,  with  the  ezpecta- 
tion  of  immortality  thus  engendered,  took  no  care 
to  marry  or  secure  the  succession  till  startled  by  his 
alarming  iUness.  lu  point  of  &ct^  he  was  the  centre 
of  the  highest  Prophetic  influence  which  had  appeared 
since  Elijah.  Isaiah  was  his  constant  counsellor.  Hb 
maternal  grand&ther  Zachariah'  may  have  been  not 
improbably  the  favorite  Prophet  of  Uzadah.  First  of 
the  royal  family  since  David,  he  was  himself  a  poet* 
He  gives  the  first  distinct  example  of  an  attempt  to 
collect  the  sacred  books  of  his  coimtry.  By  his  orders 
a  large  part*  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  —  to  which 
Jewish  tradition*  adds   the   Prophecies   of  Isaiah,  the 

1  Coemns  IncBcopleostes  (Cufl.  Pair.  3  Iga.  xxxviii.  9-SO. 

ii.   801);    Justin.  Dial,    e.    Tryph.;  *  Prov.  xxv.  1. 

Tcrfull.  adv.  Marc.  v.  9 ;  Pearaon,  ^  See  the  statement  fhm  tbe  T«}» 

On  the  Creeds  p.  1 1 S.  mod,  in  GeflBDiw,  JtMoiOf  L  p.  16. 

>  2  Kings  xviiL  2. 


Book  of  Ecclet^iaates^  and  the  Ctotides  — » were  written 
out  and  preserved.  Th^  Psalms  of  David^^  and  of 
Asaph  the  seer,  the  musical  services  prescribed  by 
David  and  by  David's  two  attendant  Prophets^  Gad 
and  Nathan,  were  revived  by  him.  The  services  of 
the  Temple,  and  the  instructions  established  by  Je» 
hoshaphaty^  were  restored*  The  same  antiquarian  turn, 
if  one  may  so  call  it^  showed  itself  in  the  continuance 
^  his  father^s  passion  for  collecting  costly  works  of 
art  The  palace  at  Jerusalem  was  a  storehouse  of 
gold,  silver,  and  jewels ;  the  porch  of  the  palace  was 
once  more  hung  with  splendid  shields.'  Even  in  the 
changes  which  he  introduced  into  the  Temple,  he 
spared  all  the  astrological^  altars  and  foreign  curiosities 
which  Ahaz  had  erected.  Both  in  the  capital  and  the 
country,  he  promoted  the  arts  of  peace  like  his  anceeh. 
tor  Uzziah.  Towers  and  enclosures^  sprang  up  for  the 
vast  herds  and  flocks  of  the  pastoral  districts.  The 
vineyards,  olive-yards,  and  cornfields  were  again  culr. 
tivated.  The  towers  and  fortifications^  of  Jerusalem, 
the  supply  of  water  to  the  town,  both  by  aqueduct 
from  without,  and  by  a  reservoir  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  were  for  centuries  connected  with  his  name. 
** Peace ^  and  truth*'  were  the  watchwords  of  his  reign. 
When  the  merits  of  the  Kings  were  summed  up  after 
the  fall  of.  the  monarchy,  Hezekiah  was,  by  a  deliberate 
judgment,  put  at  the  very  top.  There  was,  **  after 
^  him,  none  like  him  among  the  Kings  of  Judah,  nor 
*  any  that  was  before  him."  ^ 

I  2  Chr.  xxix.  26,  81.  •  2  Chr.  xxxii.  ft ;  2  Kings  xx.  2«; 

s  Ibid.  xxxi.  4 ;  comp.  xviL  9.  Pit.  xlviiL   18;     Ecdus.    xlviiL   17; 

3  Ibid,  xxxti.  27  ;  2  King!  xx.  18 ;  compare  Pa.  Ixxxvii.  7;  Isa.  xiL  8. 
Pf.  IxxvL  8.  7  2  Kings  xx.  19. 

4  2  Kings  xxiii.  12.  8  Ibid.  xviiL  6. 
8  2  Chr.  xxxii.  28,  29. 
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In  descending  from  this  general  picture  to  the  details 
of  the  reign,  the  difficulty  of  any  consistent^  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  the  events  is  almost  insuperable. 
It  will  be  best  to  take  them  as  they  occur  in  the  sacred 
narrative,  open  to  such  corrections  as  the  various  dis- 
coveries of  chronologers  may  impose. 

1.  The  "  Conversion ""  of  Hezekiah,  as  in  modem  times 
Conversion  ^^  would  be  Called,  was  due  not  to  Isaiah,  but 
of  Hewkiah.  ^  ^  ^ess  famous  contemporary.  It  would  seem 
that  the  corrupt  state  of  morals  and  religion,  against 
which  the  Prophets  of  the  age  of  Uzziah  complained, 
continued  into  Hezekiah's  reign.  Suddenly, .  in  the 
midst  of  an  assembly,  in  which  the  King  himself  was 
present^  there  appeared  the  startling  apparition,  in  Uie 
simplicity  of  his  savage  nakedness,  of  the  Prophet 
Jilicah.*  With  the  sharp,  abrupt,  piercing  cry  peculiar 
to  his  manner,  he  commanded  each  class  to  hear  him. 
The  people  listened  with  awe  to  the  bitter  satire  with 
which  the  nobles  were  described  as  preparing  their 
cannibal  feast  out  of  the  flesh  and  bones  of  the  poor.' 
They  heard  him  denounce  the  unholy  compact  then 
first  begun  between  the  mercenary  Priests  and  the 
traitor  Prophets.  They  were  startled  by  the  energy 
with  which  he  turned  fiercely  round  on  his  own  Pro- 
phetic order  for  selling  their  divinations  at  a  price,  and 
their  blessing  or  their  threats  according  to  ihe  good 


1  The  natural  inference  from  2 
Kings  XX.  6  would  be,  that  the  illness 
and  the  embassy  from  Babylon  pre- 
ceded the  invasion  of  Sennacherib, 
which  is  required  also  by  the  alleged 
dates  derived  from  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions (see  Mr.  Rawlinson's  article 
on  Sennacherib,  in  the  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible).  In  that  case  ihe  re- 
pentance descnbeil  in  Jer.  xxvi.  19 


might  coincide  with  the  repentance 
in  2  Chr.  xxxii.  26.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  transposition  is  inconsist- 
ent not  only  with  the  present  order 
of  the  chapters,  but  with  the  expren 
statements  of  2  Kings  xviii.  18 ;  xx.  1 ; 
2  Chr.  xxxiii.  24 ;  Isa.  xxxvL  1. 

2  Jer.  xxvi.  18,  19.  See  Dr.  Pusaj 
on  MiCAU,  290. 

3  Micah  iii.  1-4. 


■<«••» 
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eating  with  whiek  their  followers  supplied  them.  They 
heard  him  hail  as  a  blessing  the  entire  extinction  of  the 
order ;  when  its  sun  should  sety  when  the  sun  should  go 
down  over  the  Prophets^  and  the  day  shoidd  be  night 
oyer  them.^  They  must  have  been  yet  more  amazed 
when  he  attacked  the  popular  use  even  of  the  dootiine 
of  his  great  contemporary,  Isaiah.  "^  God  with  ns^*' 
^  Immanu-El,'"  the  pledge  of  tke  invindbility  of  Zion, 
had  passed  into  an  exaggerated  and  unmeaning  dogma. 
^  They  lean  upon  Jehovah,  Baying,  Is  not  Jehovah  in  the 
"  midst  of  us  ? '  No  calamity  shall  come  upon  us."  It 
was  to  contradict  this  in  the  most  direct  manner  that 
be  drew  his  picture  of  the  crowded  fortress  of  Ziou 
turned  into  a  ploughed  field,  and  the  stately  palaces  of 
Jerusalem  sunk  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  rocky  site 
of  the  Temple  once  more  like  a  mountain  forest^  There 
was  a  pause  when  he  concluded.  It  would  seem  as  if 
Ibr  A  moment  an  indignant  King  and  people  would  ris^ 
and  crush  the  audacious  seer.  But  Hezekiah  was  not  a 
mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  nobles,  or  priests,  or  prophets. 
Micah  was  left  unscathed,  and  the  dark  prediction  was 
never  fulfilled.  "The  Lord  repented  Him  of  the  evil 
"  which  He  had  pronounced  against  them."  And  even 
in  the  Prophet's  own  lifetime  —  it  may  be  almost  im« 
mediately  after  his  warning  —  succeeded  the  prcnnise  of 
a  prosperity  before  unknown ;  when  the  nation  should  ^ 
ia  peace  be  like  the  gentle  dew,  in  war  like  the  lion  ia 
forest  and  fold,  or  like  a  fierce  bull  treading  down  his 

^  Micah  in.  5-7.  land ;  bat  tKe  rest  has  always  lieen 

<  n>id.  iu.  11,  12.  within  the  walls.    In  the  MaccabsBaii 

9  Jer.  xxvL  18,  19.    The  destnie-  wars  (1  Maoo.  iv.  88)  the  Temple 

tion  which  was  then  threatened  has  courts  were  overgrown  with  shrubs, 

never  been  completely  fulfilled.    Part  bat  this  has    never  been  the  case 

of  the  southeast  portion  of  the  city  since. 

has  for  several  centuries  been  arable  <  Micah  iv.  IS  ;  v.  7,  •• 
VOL.  II.                            88 
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enemies  on  the  threshing-floor,  with  horns  of  iron  a^ 
hoofp  of  brasa 

The  wild  dirge  of  Micah  had  been  aimed  against  tiie 
moral  evils  of  the  nation.  The  neglect  of  the  Temple, 
the  total  abeyance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  were  as  nothing 
in  his  eyes.  On  the  other  hand,  of  any  moral  reformar 
lion  the  Chronicler  tells  ns  nothing.  Bnt  the  outward 
reformation  which  he  describes  was  doubtless  the  ex- 
pression of  an  inward  change  also. 

The  great  doors  of  the  Temple  so  long  closed  were 
opened.  The  Eong  himself  took  the  command.  The 
Rriests  hung  back  from  the  revolution  which  swept 
away  the  neglect  which  the  head  of  their  order,  Urijah, 
must  in  some  measure  have  countenanced.  But  the 
Levites,  more  closely  connected  with  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  lent  themselves  heartily  to  the  work. 
Both  joined  in  the  ceremonial  of  a  vast  sacrifice  offered 
by  the  King  and  Princes  ^  in  expiation  of  the  national 
guilt  The  people  went  along  with  the  change,  sudden 
as  it  was. 

Immediately  on  this  followed  the  revival  of  the  Pas&- 
The  p««.  over,  of  which  no  celebration  had  been  recorded 
•^^*  since  the  time  of  Joshua.     like  the  Feast  of 

Tabernacles,  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
it  was  commemorated  by  the  addition  of  a  second  week 
of  rejoicing.^  Not  only  the  whole  population  of  the 
southern  kingdom  attended  it,  but,  although  reluc- 
tantly,* some  even  of  the  northern,  especially  of  the  most 
northern,  parts.*  It  was  charax^teristic  of  the  true  spirit 
6{  the  religion  of  David,  that,  when  these  unusual  guests 
arrived,  without  the  prescribed  ablutions,  the  King  over^ 

1  2  Chr.   xxix.   27,    29,   30.     The         8  2  Chr.  xxx.  28. 
wbole  of  this  restoration  is  omitted        ^  Joseph.  AnL  iz.  18)  §  S. 
b  the  Books  of  ^gs^  <  2  Chr.  xzx.  11. 
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looked  it  in  consideration  of  their  pure  intentions. 
^  The  good  Lord  pardon  every  one  that  prepareth  his 
"  heart  to  seek  God,  the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers,  though 
^^  he  be  not  cleansed  according  to  the  purification  of  the 
"  sanctuary."  ^ 

From  this  restoration  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
Hezekiah  proceeded  to  the  removal  of  supersti-  J^rtfei  of 
tions  which  had  existed  fipom  the  earliest  times,  p^*** 
Beside  the  Temple  worship  in  Jerusalem,  had 
descended  what  may  be  called  the  rural  worship  of  the 
"  high  places,"  ^  —  at  Bethel,*  at  Beersheba,^  at  Moriah,^ 
on  the  mountains  of  Gilead,^  at  Ophrah,  on  the  hills  of 
Dan,  at  Mizpeh  and  Ramah,  on  the  top  of  Olivet^^  on 
Mount  Carmel,*  at  Gibeon.®  They  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Patriarchs,  by  Samuel,  by  David,  by  Solomon,  by 
Elijah,  by  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat,  by  Joash  and  the  High 
Priest  Jehoiada,  by  the  four  first  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
if  noti  expressly,  at  least  by  implication.^^  The  "  high 
place,"  properly  so  called,  though  doubtless  originally 
deriving  its  name  from  the  eminence  on  which  it  stood, 
was  a  pillar  of  stone,^^  covered,  like  Mussulman  tombs, 
or  like  the  sacred  house  of  the  Kaaba,  with  rich  carpets, 
robes,  and  shawls.^  An  altar  stood  in  fix>nt>  on  which, 
on  ordinary  occasions,  oil,  honey,  flour,  and  incense  were 
ofiered,^*  and^  on  solemn  occasions,  slain  animals,  as  in 
the   Temple.^^      Bound   about  usually  stood   a  sacred 

I  2  Chr.  XXX.  18,  19.  4;  xxxL  54;  Jud^.  vi.  25;  xiii.  16; 

>  1  Kings  iii.  2;  Ezek.  xx.  29.  1  Sam.   vii.  10;   ix.  12-19;  2  Sam. 

3  2  Kings  xxiiL  15.  xv.  82. 

4  Amos  viii.  14.  11  Deut  vii.  5  (Heb.) ;  xii.  3 ;  xvL 

6  2  Sam.  xxiY.  8.  22  (Heb.)  ;  Nmn.  xxxiii.  52 ;  2  Eing9 
0  Hos.  xii.  11 ;  y.  1 ;  vi.  8.                  zxiiL  15. 

7  2  Kings  xxiii.  IS.  »  Ezek.  xvi.  16. 
B  1  Kings  XYiii.  80.  U  Ibid.  xyi.  18. 
^  Ilnd.  iii.  4.  i^  1  Kings  iii*  4. 
1*  Gen.  xii.  7,  8 ;  xxL  18 ;  zxIl  2, 
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hedge  or  grove  of  trees.^  Suck  a  grove,  as  we  have 
Been^  was  allowed  to  stand  even  withm  the  Temple  pre* 
eincts.  There  wgjs  a  oharm  m  the  leafy  shade '  of  the 
oak,  the  poplar,  and  the  terebinth,  peculiarly  attractive  * 
and  of  the     to  the  Israelite  and  Phoenician  devotion.     With 

Bnzen  Ser^ 

p«^  these  was  Joined,  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 

itself  the  time-honored  worship  of  the  Brazen  Serpent 
It  had  been  brought  from  Oibeon  with  the  tabernacle, 
and  before  it,  from  early  times,  incense  was  offered  up, 
as  it  would  seem,  by  the  northern  ^  as  well  as  the  south- 
em  kingdom. 

Innocent  as  these  vestiges  of  ancient  religion  might 
seem  to  be,  they  were  yet^  like  the  Gk>lden  Calves  in  the 
northern  kingdom,  and  on  exactly  similar  grounds,  in- 
consistent with  the  strict  unity  and  purity  of  the  Mosaic 
worship,  and  had  an  equal  tendency  to  blend  with  the 
dark  polytheism  of  the  neighboring  nations.  It  was 
reserved  for  Hexekiah  to  make  the  first  onslaught  upon 
them.  He  was,  so  to  i^ak,  the  first  Reformer;  the 
first  of  the  Jewish  Church  to  protest  against  institutions 
which  had  outlived  iheir  uiaefulness,  and  which  the 
nation  had  outgrown.  The  uprooting  of  those  delight- 
ful shades,  the  levelling  of  those  consecrated  altars,  the 
destruction  of  that  mysterious  figure  ^  which  Moses  had 
^  made  in  the  wilderness/'  must  have  been  a  severe 
shock  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  nation.  There  was 
a  wide-spread  belief  which  penetrated  even  to  the  adja- 
cent countries,  that  the  worship  of  Jehovah  Himself  had 
been  abandoned,  and  that  His  support  could  no  more 

1  2  Kings  xziii.  15 ;  Jttdg.  ti.  28.     2 ;  1  Kings  xiv.  28 ;  2  Kings  xW.  4  ; 
See  Kwald,    iii.  880 ;   Justin,  Ap^L    Isa.  IviL  8. 

c.  9.  8  Uos.  iv.   18;    Isa.  I  29;   Jer, 

2  This  is  the  force  of  the  word    xviL  2. 

translated  "grove."     See  Deut  xiL        ^  2  Kings  xviii.  4,  —  ^ The  chil- 
dren of  Israel  burnt  incense  to  it** 
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be  expected.*  The  Sacred  Serpent^  the  symbol  of  the 
Divine  Presence,  had  been  treated  contemptuously  as  a 
mere  serpent^  a  mere  piece  of  brass,^  and  notliing  more. 
The  altars  where  Patriarchs  and  Kings  bad  worshipped 
without  rebuke  had  been  overthrown,  and  the  devotion 
of  the  nation  restrained  to  a  single  i^t  Was  it  possi- 
ble that  the  faith  of  the  people  could  survive,  when  its 
most  cherished  relics  were  so  rudely  handled,  when  so 
little  was  left  to  sustain  it  for  the  future  ?  So  has  the 
popular  conservative  instinct  of  every  age  been  terrified 
at  every  reformation,  sjid  maintained,  with  the  alarmists 
of  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  that,  as  one  destructive  step 
leads  to  another,  we  must  have  all  or  nothing.  Hezekiah 
has  been  often  quoted,  and  quoted  justly,  as  an  example 
that  reform  is  not  revolution,  that  Religion  does  not  lose 
but  gain  by  parting  with  needless  incumbrances,  however 
hallowed  by  long  traditions  or  venerable  associations. 

But  whatever  murmurs  there  may  have  been,  they 
were  checked  by  the  approach  of  a  great  calamity,  the 
deliverance  from  which  was  the  best  proof  that  God  had 
not  deserted  His  people,  because  He  was  worshipped 
with  more  truth  and  more  simplicity. 

The  rise  of  the  Assyrian  power  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. A  new  king  was  on  the  throne  of  se„„^. 
Nineveh,  whose  name  is  the  first  that  can  be  *'***"^ 
clearly  identified  in  the  Hebrew,  Assyrian,  and  Grecian 
annals,  —  Sennacherib  (Sin-akki-irib).  His  grandeur  is 
attested  not  merely  by  the  details  of  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, but  by  the  splendor  of  the  palace,  which, 
with  its  magnificent  entrances  and  chambers,  occupies  a 
quarter  of  Nineveh,'  and  by  the  allusions  to  his  con- 

1  S  Kings  xviii.  22 ;  2  Chr.  zxxii.  12.        3  Koyanjik.     See  a  summary  of 

2  Nachcuh '^  9erpent\  Nechusht  *»    his  life  as  derived  frcnn  the  inscrip 
brass  or  brazen.  tions,  in  Layard,  Nineeeh  and  Baby' 
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quests  in  all  the  fragments  of  ancient  history  that  con- 
tain any  memorial  of  those  times.  With  a  pride  of 
style,  peculiar  to  himself^  he  claims  the  titles  of  ^  the 
"  greats  the  powerful  King,  the  King  of  the  Assyrians, 
*^of  the  nations,  of  the  four  regions,  the  diligent  ruler, 
"  the  figivorite  of  the  great  gods,  the  observer  of  sworn 
^  faith,  the  guardian  of  law,  the  establisher  of  monu- 
^  ments,  the  noble  hero,  the  strong  warrior,  the  first  of 
"kings,  the  punisher  of  unbelievers,  the  destroyer  of 
"  wicked  men."  ^ 

Such  was  the  King  who  for  .many  years  filled  the 
horizon  of  the  Jewish  world  He  entered  from  the 
north.  His  chariots  were  seen  winding  through  the 
difficidt  passes  of  Lebanon.  He  climbed  to  the  lofty 
^  heights,"  to  the  highest  caravanserai^  of  those  vener- 
able mountains.  He  passed  along  the  banks  of  the 
streams  which  he  drained  by  his  armies,  or  over 
which  he  threw  bridges  for  them  to  erosa'  It  was 
his  boast  that  he  had  penetrated  even  to  the  very 
sanctuary  of  Lebanon,  where,  on  its  extreme  border, 
was  the  mysterious  ^  park  "  or  "  garden  "  of  the  sacred 
cedars.  He  was  renowned  far  and  wide  as  their-great 
destroyer.*  Inscriptions  in  his  Assyrian  palace  record 
with  pride  that  the  wood  with  which  it  was  adorned 
came  from  Lebanon.  He  was  himself  regarded  as  the 
Cedar*  of  cedars.  They  shrieked  aloud  —  so  it  seemed 
to  the  ear  of  the  wakeful  Prophets  of  the  time  —  as 
they  felt  the  fire  at  their  roots,  and  saw  the  fall  of 
their  comrades.     They  raised  a  shout  of  joy  when  the 

Urn,  138-147;  and  in  Rawlinsbn's  (meaning  ^  to  stay  the  night"),  Isa. 
Ancient  Mimarchies,  ii.  428-466.  x.  29. 

1  Rawlinson,  ii.  456.  3  Iga  x^xvii.  24,  25  (LXX.). 

«  "  The  lodge  of  its  end,"  2  Kings        4  I^yanrs  Nineveh  and  Babpion, 
six.   28.     Compare  the  same  word     p.  118. 

5  Isa.  X.  83,  34. 
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tidings  reached  them  that  he  was  fallen.^  He  de- 
scended by  the  romantic  gorge  of  the  river  of  the 
Wolf*  His  figure  is  still  to  be  seen  there  carved  on 
the  rock,  side  by  side  with  ttie  memorials  of  the  two 
greatest  empires  of  the  world  before  and  after  him,  — 
the  Egyptian  Kameses  who  had  preceded  him  by  a 
thousand  years,  and  the  Emperor  Antoninus  who  by 
a  thousand  years  succeeded  him.  From  Arvad  or 
Sidon  he  must  have  embarked  for  Cilicia,  with  a  view 
to  occupy  the  *  Phoenician  island  of  Cyprus ;  and  there 
took  place  the  first  encounter  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Asiatics.  There,  also.  Tarsus  is  said  to  have 
been  founded,  and,  by  a  curious  association,  the  city 
of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  derived  its  origin*  fix)m 
the  sagacious  selection  of  the  Assyrian  conqueror. 

The. main  object  of  Sennacherib  was  not  Palestine, 
but  Eg3^t,  the  only  rival  worthy  of  his  arms.  To 
have  dried  ^  up  the  canals  of  the  Nile  was  the  climax 
of  his  ambition.  It  was  as  the  outposts  of  Egypt  that 
the  fortresses  of  southern  Palestine  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  great  designs.  Already  Sargon,*  his  predecessor, 
had  sent  his  general*  against  the  strong  Philistine  city 
of  Ashdod,  then  governed  by  an  independent  King.' 
There  was  an  army  of  Ethiopian  and  Egj^tian  auxili- 
aries to  defend  it  But  the  city  was  taken,  its  de- 
fenders were  carried  of,  stripped  of  their  clothing  and 
barefoot,*  and  their  King  fled  to  Egypt  Sennacherib 
now  followed    his  father's   example.      His  immediate 

1  Zech.  zi.  1,  2.  nacherib  was  now  on  his  return  from 

S  See  Sinai  and  Palestine,  chap.  Egjpt. 
xii.  &  Founder   of  Khorsabad,   which 

3  Strabo,  xiv.  4,  8 ;  Arrian,  ii.  5.  bore  his  name. 

4  2  Kings  xiz.  24  (Ueb.).  It  is  *  Isaiah  xx.  1.  Tartan  >«  general 
on  this  chiefly  that  Ewald  (iii.  631,  7  Rawlinson,  Five  Mon.  ii.  412, 
note)  bases  the  supposition  that  Sen-  431. 

3  Isa.  XX.  4. 


(20  mysiKJAH.  lmt.  juxtui. 

oliject  wad  Lachiidi,^  as  Sargon^s  had  been  AeAidod. 
But  it  would  hfliTe  been  i^elesa  to  oecupy  any  Philistine 
oity^  whikt  the  rtitmg  fortress  of  Jerusalem  remained 
in  the  rear. 

It  is  this  which  brings  him  and  his  army  within  the 
view  of  the  Sacred  History.  All  inteVvening  obstacles, 
norths  and  east^  and  west^  had  been  swept  away. 
Monarehies  had  perished,  of  ancient  renown,  but 
whose  names  alone  have  survived  this  devastation; 
the  king  of  Hamath  and  the  king  of  Arphnd,  the 
king  of  the  city  of  Sepharvaim,  Hena,^  and  Ivah. 
Calna  had  become*  as  Carchemish,  and  Hamath  as 
Arphad ;  there  was  not  one  of  them  left  to  tell  their 
story.  Damascus  *  was  a  heap  <^  ruins.  The  fortress  ^ 
of  Ephraim  had  ceased.  Tyre  had  been  attacked,* 
and  greatly  weakened.  The  desolations  of  Moab  had 
roused  once  more  the  Prophetic  dirge.  Hie  wild  Arabs 
of  Dumah  asked  fidarfully  of  the  night  <^  the  fliture. 
The  caravans  of  the  Dedanites  fled  from  the  sword 
and  bow  of  the  conqueror.  Tiie  glory  of  Kedar^ 
£Eiiled  before  him.  Even  in  western  nations  Sen* 
nacherib  was  known  as  Eang®  of  the  Arabs.  Philistia, 
which  had  for  a  moment  rejoiced  in  her  rival^s  danger, 
shrieked*  in  terror  as  she  saw  the  column  of  smoke 
advancing  from  the  north,  and  sought  for  help  from 
her  ancient  foe. 

1  Lachish  was  evidently  at  this  are  unoertain ;  most  of  tliom  teem  to 
time  one  of  the  strongest  fbrtresses  have  been  on  the  Euphrates* 
of  Judah.  There  Amaziah  had  taken 
refuge  (2  Kings  ziv.  19).  It  had 
been  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr. 
jiL  9).  Nebuchadnezzar  attacked  it 
(Jer.  xxxiv.  7). 

*  2  Kings  zviii.  94.    Except  Ha- 
math and  Garchemish  all  these  towns    Pn^,  I  296. 

•  Xsa.  xiv.  31  (Heb.). 


Isa.  X.  9. 

Ibid.  xviL  1 ;  z.  9. 

n>id.  X.  9. 

RMd.  xxL  11. 

Ibid.  18-H. 

Herod,   ii.    141.      See    Bwal^ 
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£iEtch  stage  of  the  march  ^  of  the  army  into  Judea 
was  foreseen.  He  was  first  expected  at  Aiath.  There 
was  the  renowned  defile  of  Michmash,  —  the  Rubicon, 
as  it  seemed,  of  the  sacred  territory,  —  the  precipitous 
pass,  on  the  edge  of  which  he  would  pause  for  a 
moment  with  his  vast  array  of  military  baggage. 
They  would  pass  over,  and  spend  their  first  night  at 
Geba.  The  next  morning  would  dawn  upon  a  terror- 
stricken  neighborhood.  Each  one  of  those  Benjamite 
fortresses,  on  the  top  of  its  crested  hill,  or  down  in  its 
deep  ravine,  seems  ready  to  leave  its  rooted  base  and 
fly  away,  —  Bamah,  Gibeah,  Michmash,  Geba,  —  and 
the  cries  of  GaUim  and  Laish  are  reverberated  by  Ana- 
ihoth,  the  village  of  echoes.  It  is  a  short  march  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  evening  will  find  him  at  Nob,  the 
old  sanctuary  on  the  northern  comer  of  Olivet,  within 
sight  of  the  Holy  City.  "  He  shall  shake  his  hand 
« against  the  mount  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  the  hill 
^  of  Jerusalem." 

It  was  as  if  the  great  rivers  of  Mesopotamia  —  the 
seaUke  rivers,  as  they  seemed  to  the  Israelites — had 
burst  their  bonds,  and  were  sweeping  away  nation 
after  nation,  in  their  irresistible  advance.  From  a 
distance  the  sound  of  their  approach  had  been  as  the 
roaring  of  wild  beasts,  as  the  roaring  of  the  sea.* 
**  The  multitudes  of  many  people,  a  rushing  of  nations, 
"Uke  the  rushing  of  mighty  waters."*  And  now  these 
waves  upon  waves  had  passed  over  into  Judah,  and 
overflowed  "and  gone  over,"  and  seemed  to  "have 
"filled  the  sacred  land,"*  to  be  dashing  against  the  very 

1  Isa.  X.  28-82.    That  this  inarch    the    account    of  his    approach     hf 
of  Sennacherib  was  not  actaal,  but    Lachish. 
(as  Dr.  Pusey  well  remarks  on  Mi-        *  Isa.  v.  80. 
OAJi   p.  298)  **  ideal,"  appears  from        8  n^d.  xviL  12. 

4  Ibid.  viii.  7.  8. 


rock  of  ffion  itself  Out  cf  tiiose  mightj  wators  the 
KtUe  kingdoai  alone  Btood  iincoverecL  Nothkig  dae 
m»  m  fidglkt  The  li»ced  citiefli  of  Judah  were  takea 
— Zion  atone  remained  The  desolation  waa  aa  if  tba 
eouBtrj  had  been  h^  up  like  a  bowl^  ai^i  its  inhabit 
tanti  shaken  out  of  it  It  waa  even  regarded  aa  the 
first  act  of  the  eaptivity  of  Judak^ 

Up  to  this  point  Heaekiah  had  been  firm  in  aiain- 
sabniwkMi  tainiog  the  independence  of  hia  oeuntrj.* 
Uah.  But  now  even  he  gave  way.    The  show  oi 

resistance  which  he  had  assumed  on  ibe  death  of  Sai- 
gon he  could  sustain  no  longer.  He  paid  the  tribiite 
required.  The  gold  with  which  he  had  covered  the 
cedar  gates  and  the  brazen  pillars  of  the  Temple^  he 
stripped  ofi^  to  propitiate  the  invader.  Peace  was  eau- 
eluded.  Both  at  Nineveh  and  Jerusalem  we  are  able 
to  read  the  effects.  At  Nineveh^  if  we  may  trust  the 
inscriptions,  Sennacherib  spoke  aa  follows:^ — ^And 
^  because  Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah,  would  not  submit 
^to  my  yoke,  I  came  up  against  him,  and  by  force  of 
^  arms,  and  by  the  might  of  my  power^  I  took  forty- 
^  six  of  his  strong  fenced  cities,  and  of  smaller  towne 
^  which  were  scattered  about^  I  took  and  plundered  a 
^  countless  number.  And  fix>m  those  places  I  captured 
^and  carried  off  as  spoil  200,150  people^  old  and 
^  young,  male  and  female  together,  with  horsea  and 
^  mares,  asses  and  camels,  oxen  and  sheep^  a  countless 
^  multitude.  And  Hesekiah  himself  I  Ajit  up  in  Jeru- 
^  salem,  his  capital  city,  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  building 
^towers  round  the  city  to  hem  him  in,  and  raising 

'1  Isa.  xxiv.  1-12.    Demetrius,  in  Kiof  of  Ekxon,  deUveved  to  Uni  by 

Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  i.  403.    Raw-  the  rebels  of  that  city.    Rawliason*^ 

Unson's  Ancient  Monarchies,  iL  4S5.  Ana.  Moti.  ii.  432. 

*  According  to  the  Assyrian    in-  3  From  RawUnaoOy  ii.  416. 
•criptions  he  had  taken  chai^  of  the 
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*Vank»  of  earth  agafaurt  the  gates  to  prevent 
^escape.  .  •  .  Then  iq>oa  this  Hezekiah  there  feU  &o 
^fear  of  the  power  of  my  arms,  and  he  sent  oai  to 
^me  the  cbiefe  and  the  eldenr  of  Jerusalem,  with 
^  thirty  talents  ^  of  gold,  and  eight  hundred  talents  of 
^i^ver,  and  divers  treasures^  and  rich  and  immense 
^  booty.  .  •  .  AU  these  things  were  brought  to  me  at 
^  Nineveh,  the  seat  of  my  government,  Hezekiah  hav* 
^  ing  sent  them  by  way  of  tiibute,  and  as  a  token  of 
^  his  submission  to  my  power.* 

In  Jerusalem  there  was  a  strange  reaction  of  poliey. 
The  invading  army  passed  in  l<mg  defile  under  the 
waDs  of  the  city.  It  was  composed  chiefly  of  two 
auxiliary  forces  —  one,  the  Syrians  of  Damascus^  dis-' 
lingui^ed  as  of  <dd  by  their  diields;*  the  other — a 
name  here  first  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  History  — 
Bam  m  Perda,  with  the  archers  for  which  it  was 
fitmons  throughout  the  ancient  world.*  The  chariots 
and  horses,  in  which  both  Syrnt  and  Assyria  excdied, 
filled  the  ravines  underneath  the  walla  The  h<^semen 
rode  up  to  the  gates.  Ilieir  scariet  dresses  and  scarlet 
idiields^  blazed  in  the  sun.  The  veil  of  the  city  was, 
as  it  were,  torn  away.  The  glorious  front  of  Solomon's 
cedar  palace  and  the  rents  in  the  walls  of  Zion  were 
seen  by  the  foreigners.* 

But,  instead  of  regarding  this  as  a  day  of  humilia- 
tion, ^a  day  of  trouble  and  treading  down  and  per- 
*plexity,***  the  whole  city  was  astir  with  joy  at  this 

1  The  ram  of  gold  mentiooed,  80        '  Comp.  Ita.  xiiL  1 7«  18  ;  Jer.  zliz. 
talents,  is  the  same  in  2  Kings  xviiL    35. 

14;  the  sum  of  silver,  800  talents^  is        <  lati.   ix.    5  (Ewald,    Propkden^ 
in  Kings,  80(K  226) ;  Nahum  ii.  8,  and  so  in  the 

2  Isa.  xxiL  6 ;  compare  Amoa  L  6 ;    sculptares. 

iX.  7.  *  Isa.  xxii.  8,  9. 

6  Ibid.  xxii.  5. 
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deifiyerance  through  their  unworthy  submission.  The 
people  crowded  to  the  flat  tops  of  the  houses,  in  idle 
ouriositj,  to  see  the  troops  pass  by ;  *  instead  of  ^  weep- 
^  ing  and  mourning,  and  cutting  off  the  hair  and  sack- 
"cloth,"  there  was  joy  and  gladness,  sla}dng  of  oxen 
and  killing  of  sheep,  eating  flesh  and  drinking  wme. 
Whatever  evil  might  be  in  store,  they  were  satisfied 
to  live  for  the  day.  "Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
-morrow we  die."*  Isaiah  was  there,  and  looked  on 
with  unutterable  grief  "Look  away  fix>m  me,  I  will 
"weep  bitterly.  Labor  not  to  comfort  me.^'  In  the 
midst  of  the  revelry,  an  awftil  voice  soimded  in  his  ears, 
"  that  this  was  an  iniquity  which  could  never  be  foiv 
*"  given  on  this  side  the  grave."* 

Amongst  the  advisers  of  the  King  in  this  act  of 
Fall  of  submission,  there  was  one  who  attained  a  &.tal 
shebna.  eminence.  It  was  Shebna,  the  chief  minister,* 
who  was  over  the  household,  and  bore  the  key  of 
state.  His  chariots  were  of  royal  state.  The  tomb 
which  he  had  prepared  for  himself  in  the  rocky  sides 
of  Jerusalem  was  conspicuous  in  height  and  depth.^ 
On  him  the  Prophet  poured  forth  a  malediction  which, 
for  its  personal  severity,  stands  alone  in  his  writings ; 
the  only  expression  in  his  writings  that  in  any  way 
recalls  the  fierce  imprecations  of  the  Psalter.  He  was 
to  be  driven  from  his  station,  and  pulled  down  fix)m 
his  state.^  "  Behold  the  Lord  shall  sling  and  sling,  and 
"  pack  and  pack,  and  toss  and  toss  thee  away  like  a 
"  ball,  into  a  distant  land,  and  there  shalt  thou  die."  ^ 

How  far  this  took  effect  ultimately  we  know  not 

^  Isa.  xxii.  1,  2.  Politics,  ch.  xvi.,  and  F.  Newman's 

t  Ibid.  xxii.  IS.  Hebrew  Mmarchy,  p.  296. 

.  3  n>id.  xxii.  4,  14.  *  Isa.  xxii.  16, 18. 

4  See   Sir  £.  Strachey's    Hebrew        6  Ibid.  xxiL  19. 

^  Ibid.  xxii.  17, 18  (Heb.). 
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But  its  partial  results  are  soon  visible.  Shebna's  next 
appearance  is  in  the  inferior  office  of  secretary,  and 
in  his  place  we  find  Eliakim.  He  was  to  assume  the 
insignia  of  the  key  of  state,  the  mantle,  and  the  girdle. 
He  was  now  advanced  in  years,  and  thus  his  family 
were  numerous  enough  to  add  to  his  power,  as  well 
as  to  share  in  it  He  was  to  be  like  a  huge  nail  or 
house-peg  driven  mto  the  palace,  of  which  he  was  the 
chief  minister,  and  all  his  sons  and  grandsons,  great 
and  small,  like  cups,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  were  to 
hang  and  cluster  round  him.^ 

Whether  fix)m  the  fall  of  Shebn%  or  the  warnings 
of  Isaiah,  as  soon  as  the  immediate  danger  Resittuioe 
was  removed,  Hezekiah  took  courage,  and  kiah?**^ 
again  raised  the  standard  of  independence.  An  em- 
bassy had  arrived  from  the  powerfiil  Egyptian  king, 
Tirhakah,  in  his  distant  land  of  Ethiopia,  with  promises 
of  assistance.*  The  Philistines  who  occupied  tfie  fron- 
tier between  Judah  and  Egypt,  had  been  subdued  by 
Hezekiah,  apparently  with  a  view  to  this  very  alliance.* 
On  the  hope  of  gaining  the  chariots^  and  horses, 
which  constituted  the  main  forces  of  Egypt,  the  King 
and  the  people  buoyed  themselves  up.  All  across  the 
perilous  desert  gifts  were  sent  on  troops  of  asses  and 
camels  to  propitiate*  the  great  ally. 

But  it  was  an  alliance  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
Jewish  commonwealth.  The  policy  of  the  Egyptian 
Kings  would  have  been  to  use  the  warlike  little  state 
as  an  outpost  to  sustain  the  first  shock  of  the  enemy 

1  Isa.  xxii.   24.      Comp.  Lecture  p.  61,  xv,  p.  687.    Kennck's  Egypt^ 

XXXV.  871. 

*  Ifla.  xviii.  1,  2;  2  Kings  xix.  9.  3  2  Kings  zyiiL  8. 

Bis  name  appears  in  Manetho,  on  ^  Isa.  xxxi.  1. 

tlie  Monuments,  and  in   Strabo,  x.  6  Hn^  xzz.  0. 


M9r%  he  entered  the  Delia.  Their  ^  stpeiifgtli^  was  Id 
*^Mt  stiU**  and  aaoiifice  their  weaker  neighbor.  The 
tall  reed  of  the  Nile-bulrwh  would  only  pieree  the 
hand  of  him  that  leaned  upon  it*  Isaiah  began  the 
course  of  protests  against  the  alliance,  whidi  wm 
taken  up  by  all  the  subsequent  Prophets.*  Hezekiah 
responded  to  the  ealL  By  a  sustained  effi>rt  —  which 
gave  him  a  peculiar  renown^  as  a  second  Founder  or 
Besfaorer  of  the  city  of  David — he  stopped  the  two 
springs  of  SUoam,  and  diverted  the  watere  of  the 
Eedron,  which,  unlike  its  present  dry  state,  and  un- 
usually even  for  that  time,  had  beea  flooding '^  its 
banks ;  and  in  this  way  the  besiegers,  as  he  iM^ped, 
would  be  cut  off  from  all  wat^r  on  ihe  barren  hills 
around.  He  also  fortified  the  walls,  and  rdiHiilt  the 
towers,  which  had  probably  not  been  repaired  on  the 
north  side,  since  the  assault  of  Joash  king  of  Israel 
and  coiupleted  ihe  armory  and  outworks  of  the*  eastie 
or  fortress  of  Milla^  He  assembled  ^e  people  in  <he 
great  square  or  open  place  before  the  city  gate,  and 
there,  with  his  officers,  nobles,  and  guards^®  addressed 
the  people,  in  a  spirit  which,  combined  with  his  active 
preparations,  reminds  us  <^  the  like  combination  in 
the  well-known  speech  of  CromwelL  ^  And  the  peo- 
^  pie  rested  on  the  words  of  Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah." 
Well  might  any  nation  r^)06e  on  one  to  whom  even 
now  the  world  may  turn  as  a  signal  exiuaaple  of  what 
is  meant  by  Estth,  as  distinct  from  Fanaticism. 

The  intelligenoe  of  these  preparations  reached  8enna> 

1  Saoh  it  A»  red  aMAntmg  of  laa.        '  3  Chr.  xxxii.  4  (Heb.) ;  ate  Isa. 
XXX.  7.  yiii.  6  ;  Pa.  xlvi.  4. 

s  2  Kin^  xviiL  21 ;  Iml  jukzyi.  6.        *  2  €br.  zxxii.  6 ;  cmaoip,  2  Mmgi 

2  laa.  xviii.,  xix.,  xx.  4-4 ;  xxx.  1-    xiw,  U. 

/ ;  xxxL  1-2.  7  2  Clir.  xjcxiL  6. 

4  Ecdus.  xlviii.  17.  2  Ibid.  xxxiL  8,  6. 
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thetSk  sfl  lie  wm  enoamped  "befon  Lachish,  seated  in 
state,  as  we  see  him  in  the  monuments,  on  Ins  reulptr 
nred  tiirone,  his  bow  and  bttows  in  his  hand,  his 
chariots  and  horses  of  regal  pomp  behind  him ;  the 
prisoners  bending  before  him,  haJi^kthed  and  bare- 
foot, from  the  captured  city}  From  this  proud  posi- 
tion be  sent  a  lai^e  detachment  to  Jerusalem,  headed 
bj  the  Tartan,  or  ^  General  ^  of  the  host^  They  took 
sp  their  po^nition  on  the  north  oi  the  ciiy,  on  a  spot 
fang  afterwards  k&own  as  ^the  camp  of  the  Ass^ 
ians."'  The  Oenenal,  accompanied  by  two  high  pei*- 
Wttages,  known  like  himsdf  ihrough  their  official  titksR, 
^tiie  Head  of  tise  Cupbearers''  and  ^Head  of  the 
Snnnchs,"^  approached  the  walls,  and  came  to  ih% 
same  e^t  where,  many  yeara  before,  Isaiah  had  met 
Ahaz.^  Hezekiah  feared  to  appear.^  In  his  place  came 
Mii^im,  now  chief  minister,  Shebna  now  in  the  office 
of  secretary,  and  Joeii  the  royal  liistormn.  Tl^  €hlef 
Oopbearer  was  ihe  jyokfiffman.  He  spoke  in  Hdtirew. 
Iliie  Jewish  cbiefii  entreated  him  to  speak  in  his  own 
Aramaic  But  his  purpoee  was  directly  to  address  the 
spectators,  as  they  sate  on  the  houses  along  the  cit^ 
wall,  and  his  speech  breathes  the  spirit  which  pervades 
afi  the  ^presentations  of  Assyrian  power.  That  graye 
majestic  physiognomy,  thtA  secure  rdiance  on  the 
protecting  genius  under  wiiose  wmgs  the  Kmg  stands 
on  his  throne  t>r  in  his  chanot^  finds  its  econct  counter- 
part in  the  lofty  irony,  the  iadexible  sternness,  the  calm 
appeal  to  a  superhumsen  wisdom  and  grandeur,  the 
confidence,  as  in  a  Divine  mission  to  sweep  away  Ihe 
religions  of  all  the  isurroundiog  countnes,  which  w% 

1  Ab  in  Isa.  xx.  4.    See  i«afsi<d,  *  RalhSfitthsh  and  B^tH^ark, 

Nineveh  and  Babylon^  149-168.  6  2  Kings  xviii.  17;  compare  ba. 

*  Ji  IQngi  xvm.  II.  vm.  S. 

<  Joeeph.  B.  /.  v.  7,  $  8 ;  18,  §  t.  <  Joseph.  AnL  x.  1,  f  ^ 
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read  in  the  defiance  both  of  the  Rab-Shakeh  and  of 
the  great  King  himself^ 

The  defiance  was  received  by  the  people  in  dead 
silence.  The  three  ministers  tore  their  garments  in 
horror,  and  appeared  in  that  state  b^ore  the  King. 
He,  too,  gave  way  to  the  same  uncontrolled  burst  of 
grief  He  and  they  both  dressed  themselves  in  sack- 
cloth, and  the  King  took  refuge  in  the  Temple.  The 
ministers  went  to  seek  comfort  fix>m  IsaiaL  The 
insulting  embassy  returned  to  Sennacherib.  The  army 
was  moved  fix)m  Lachi^h  and  lay  in  fix)nt  of  the  for- 
tress of  libnah.  A  letter  couched  in  terms  like  those 
already  used  by  his  envoys,  was  sent  direct  from  the 
King  of  Assyria  to  the  King  of  JudaL  What  would 
be  their  fate  if  they  were  taken,  they  might  know 
fix>m  the  fate  of  Lachish,  which  we  still  see  on  the 
sculptured  monuments,  where  the  inhabitants  are  lying 
before  the  King,  stripped  in  order  to  be  flayed  alive.' 
Hezekiah  took  the  letter,  and  penetrating,  as  it  would 
seem,  into  the  most  Holy  Place,  laid  it  before  the 
Divine  Presence  enthroned  above  the  cherubs,  and 
called  upon  EQm  whose  name  it  insulted,  to  look  down 
and  see  with  His  own  eyes  the  outrage  that  was  ofiered 
to  Him.  From  that  dark  recess  no  direct  answer  was 
vouchsafed.  The  answer  came  through  the  moutli  of 
Isaiah.  From  the  first  moment  that  Sennacherib's 
army  had  appeared,  he  had  held  the  same  language 
of  unbroken  hope  and  confidence,  clothed  in  every 
variety  of  imagery.  At  one  time  it  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  rock  of  Zion  amidst  the  raging  flood.  At 
another,  it  was  the  lion  of  Judah,  roaring  fiercely  for 
his  prey,  undismayed  by  the  multitude  of  rustic  shep- 

1  8  Kings  xviiL  18-35 ;  Isa.  x  8-        ^  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babffhn^ 
11.  150. 
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herds  gathered  round  to  frighten  him.^  At  another,  it 
is  the  everlasting  wings  of  the  Divine  protection,  like 
those  of  a  parent  bird*  brooding  over  her  young  against 
the  great  Birdsnester  of  the  world,  whose  hand  is  in 
every  nest,  gailiering  every  egg  that  is  left,  till  no 
pinion  should  be  left  to  flutter,  no  beak  left  to  ehirp.^ 
Or,  again,  it  is  the  mighty  cedar  of  Lebanon,  with  its 
canopy  of  feathering  branches,  which  yet  shall  be 
hewn  down  with  a  crash  that  shall  make  the  nations 
shake  at  the  sound  of  his  fail;  whilst  the  tender 
branch  and  green  shoot  shall  spring  up  out  of  the  dry 
and  withered  stump  of  the  tree  of  Jesse,'  which  shall 
take  root  downward  and  bear  fruit  upward.  Or,  again, 
it  is  the  contest  between  the  Virgin  Queen,  the  im- 
pregnable^ daughter  of  Zion,  sitting  on  her  mountain 
&stne8s,  shaking  her  head  in  noble  scorn,  and  the 
savage  monster,  the  winged  bull,  which  had  come  up 
against  her,  led  captive,  with  a  ring  in  his  nostrils,  and 
a  bridle  in  his  lips,  to  turn  him  back  by  the  way  by 
which  he  came.^  At  times  he  speaks  plainly  and 
without  a  figure.  ^  Where  is  the  scribe,  where  the 
^receivers,  where  is  he  that  coimted  the  towers?" 
^  Behold  in  the  morning  he  is,  and  in  the  evening  he 
**  is  not.^  ^  He  shall  not  come  into  this  city,  nor  shoot 
**€in  arrow  there,  nor  come  before  it  with  shields,  nor 
^cast  up  a  bank  against  it"^ 

It  was  a  day  of  awful  suspense.    In  proportion  to  the 
strenfftli  of  Isaiah's  confidence  and  of  Heze*  F«iiof 
kiah's  devotion,  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  rib. 

1  Isa.  xxxL  4.  expression  "  vii^gin  fortress  "  was  used 

<  Ilnd.  xxzL  5 ;  x.  14.  then  as  with  us. 

'  Ibid.  X.  83,  S4  (comp.  £zek.  xxxi  ^  Isa.  xxxvii.  29.    Ai  the  captires 

8-6) ;  xL  1 ;  xiv.  8.             *  on  the  walls  of  Khorsabad  (Tbenins). 

4  See  the  quotations  bj  Gesenins  4  Ibid,  xxxiii.  18 ;  xrii.  14 ;  zzzriL 

pn  Isa.  xxiiL  IS,  to  show  that  the  Z^. 
Toi*.  II.                                  84 
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Jewish  Church  and  f&iih,  if  they  had  been  disappomted 
of  their  hope.  It  was  a  day  of  suspense  also  for  the 
two  g^t  Znde.  which  were  dmXg  near  to  their 
encounter  on  the  confines  of  Palestine.  Like  Anianus 
in  the  siege  of  Orleans^^  Hezekiah  must  have  looked 
southward  and  westward  with  ever  keener  and  keener 
eagerness.  For  already  there  was  a  rumor  that  Tir- 
hakah  the  King  of  Egypt  was  on  his  way  to  the  rescue. 
Already  Sennacherib  had  heard  the  rumor,  and  it  was 
this  which  precipitated  his  endeayor  to  intimidate  Jeru- 
salem into  submission. 

The  evening  closed  in  on  what  seemed  to  be  the 
devoted  city.  The  morning  dawned,  and  wifh  the 
morning  came  the  tidings  from  the  camp  at  libnah, 
that  they  were  delivered.  ^Una  nox  interfuit  inter 
^maximum  exercitum  et  nullum.**  **It  came  to  pass 
^  [that  night'  ]  that  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  went  forth, 
^and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  a  hundred 
^  and  fourscore  and  five  thousand.'' 

By  whatever  mode  accomplished  •  —  whether  by 
plague  or  tempest ;  or  on  whatever  scene,  whether,  as 
seems  implied  by  the  Jewirii  account,  at  Lachish,  or,  by 

1  Gibbon,  ebap.  H.  stroTiiig  angel  (F^  hcxviiL    4f ;   t 

<  2  Kings  xiz.  85.    These  words  Sam.  xxiv.  16) ;   and  the  nombers 

are  not  in  Isa.  xxxvii.  86.    But  the  are  not  greater  than  are  recorded  as 

fact  that  It  was  in  a  single  night  is  perishing  within  yeij  short  periods  — 

oonfinned  by  Fn  xln.  6  (Heb.) ;  Isa.  1AO,000    Carthaginians    in     Sicilj, 

xviL  14.  500,000  in  seven    months  at  Cairo 

8  By  what  special  means  this  great  (Gresenius,  ad  loc).    It  might  be  ac- 

destruction  was  effected,  with   how  companied  by  a  storm.    So  Vitringa 

large  or  how  small  a  remnant  Sen-  understood  it,   and  this  would   best 

nacherib  returned,  is  not  told.     It  suit  the  words  in  Isa.  xxx.  29.     Such 

might   be  a  pestilential  blast  (Isa.  is  the  Talmudic  tradition,  according 

ixxfii.  7;   Joseph.  i4fi<.   x.   1,  §  5),  to  which  the  stones  were  still  to  be 

according   to  the   analogy  by  which  seen  in  the  Pass  of  Bethhoron,  up 

a  pastilence  is  usually  described  in  which  Sennacherib  was  supposed  to 

Scripture  under  the  image  of  a  de-  be  adTanctng  with  kts  army. 


mm. 
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the  Egyptian  account,  at  Pelnsium* — the  deliverance 
itself  was  complete  and  final  The  Assyrian  King  at 
once  returned,  and,  according  to  the  Jewish  tradition, 
wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  Israelite  exiles  whom  he 
found  in  Mesopotamia.'  He  was  the  last  of  the  great 
Assyrian  conquerors,.  No  Assyrian  host  again  ever 
crossed  the  Jordan.  Within  a  few  years  from  that  time, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Assyrian  power  suddenly  vanished 
from  the  eartL 

The  effect  of  the  event  must  have  been  immense,  in 
proportion  to  the  strain  of  expectation  and  apprehension 
that  had  preceded  it.  Isaiah  had  staked  upon  his 
prophetic  word  the  existence  of  his  country,  his  own 
and  his  people's  faith  in  God.  So  literally  had  that 
word  been  fulfilled  that  he  was  himself,  in  after-times, 
regarded  as  the  instnunent  •  of  the  deliverance.  There 
is  no  direct  expression  of  his  triumph  at  the  moment, 
but  it  is  possible  that  we  have  his  hymn  ^  of  thanks- 
giving when  he  afterwards  heard  of  the  world-renowned 
murder  which  struck  down  the  mighty  Kmg*  in  the 
temple  at  Nineveh.*  The  earth  again  breathes  freely. 
The  sacred  cedar-grove  feels  itself  once  more  secure. 
The  world  of  shades,  the  sepulchre  of  kings,  prepares  to 
receive  its  new  inmate. 

Art  thoo  also  become  weak  as  we  ?  art  thon  become  as  one  of  us  ? 
Ebw  art  thoa  fallen  firom  beaven,  O  Lacifery  son  of  the  moming ! 

i  Herod,  u.  141.  ^  See    Vance     SmiUi,     Assyrian 

s  Tobit  i.  18.  ProphedeSf  912;    Gresemm   on  Isa. 

<  Ecclus.    xhriiL    20,    ^MeliTered  xxxix.  1. 

them  bj  tbe  ministry  of  Esay."  <  The  god  Nisrocb,  to  whom  the 

4  The  argument  in  Strachey's  ITe-  temple  is  dedicated,  w  unknown  to 

brew  PoHiicSy  149,  seems  to  be  Tery  the    Assyrian   inscriptions,  and  is  in 

strong,  ibr   snppomng    that   by  the  the  Greek  MSS.  yariously  reported 

^^king"  in  Isa.  zit.  4  is  meant  the  as  A8arac,Me8oroc,or  Nasarac.  Kaw- 

King  of  Asqrria.  linson,  n.  265. 
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How  art  tboa  cat  down  to  the  earth,  that  didst  weaken  the  nationa ! 
Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that  did  shake 

kingdoms  ? 
That  made  the  earth  as  a  wilderness,  and  destroyed  the  cities  thereof? 
All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  all  of  them  rest  in  gloiy,  each  one  in  his 

hoase; 
Bat  thoa  art  oast  oat  of  thj  grave  like  an  abominable  branch.^ 

If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  Prophet's  utterance, 
there  is  none  as  to  the  burst  of  national  thanksgiving 
as  incorporated  in  the  Book  of  Psahns,'  when,  at  the 
close  of  that  nighty  ^  God's  help  appeared  as  the  mom- 
^ing  broke."'  The  rock  of  Zion*  had  remained  im- 
movable,  deriving  only  life  and  freshness  from  the 
deluge  of  the  mighty  river  which  had  swept  the  sur- 
rounding kingdoms  into  the  sea.  The  Prophetic  pledge 
of  the  name  of  Immanuel^  was  redeemed.  Again  and 
again  the  Psalmist  repeats,  ^  God  is  our  refuge ; "  ^  God 
**  is  in  the  midst  of  her ; "  "  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  with 
^  us ; "  ^  the  God  of  Jacob,  the  God  of  Jacob,  is  our 
^  refuge."  "  In  Salem  is  His  leafy  covert^  and  His  rocky 
^  den  in  Zion."  •  The  weapons  of  the  great  army,  such 
as  we  see  them  in  the  Assyrian  monuments — the 
mighty  bow  and  its  lightning  arrows,  the  serried  shields^ 
—  were  shattered  to  pieces.  The  long  array  of  dead 
horses,'  the  chariots  now  useless  left  to  be  burnt,'  the 
trophies  carried  off  frt)m  the  dead,  all  rise  to  view  in 
the  recollection  of  that  night    The  proud  have  slept 

1  In.  JLIT.  (Ewald  and  LXX.).  7  isa.    xxxvii.  33 ;    Ps.  IzxtL   8, 

s  Ps.  xlvi.,    Ixxvi.,    perhaps   also  (Heb.);  xlvL  9  ;  Herod.  H.  141 ;  Lay- 

zlTiii.  and  Ixxv.  ard's  Nineveh,  ii.  940-842. 

3  Ibid.  xlvi.  5  (Heb.  and  Perowne).  3  Ps.   IxxtL    6;    Isa.    xxxviL  86. 
Compare  Isa.  xviL  14  ;  xxxvii.  86.  The  word  used  alwa)rs  includes  ani- 

4  Ps.  xlvi.  8,  4,  6 ;    Isa.   viii.   7.  mals. 

**  The  river  "^  *->  Euphrates.  9  Pg.  xlvi.  9.    Compare  Isa.  ix.  6 

ft  Isa.  viL  14.  (Lowth). 

•  Ps.  xlvL  1,  6,  7,  11 ;  IxxvL  1,  S. 
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their  sleep,  and  the  mighty  soldiers^  fling  out  their 
hands  m  vain.  The  arms  have  faUen  from  their  grasp. 
The  neigh  of  the  charger,  the  rattle  of  the  chariot,  are 
alike  hushed  in  the  sleep  of  deatL  The  wild  uproar  is 
over,  the  whole  world  is  silent,'  and  in  tliat  awful  still- 
ness the  IsraeUtes  descend  from  the  heights  of  Jenisar 
lem,'  like  their  ancestors  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea, 
to  see  the  desolation  that  had  been  wrought  on  the 
earth.  As  then,  they  carried  away  the  spoils  as  trophies. 
The  towers  of  Jerusalem  were  brilliant  with  the  shields  ^ 
of  the  dead.  The  fiune  of  the  &11  of  Sennacherib's 
host  struck  the  surrounding  nations  with  terror  far  and 
wide.  It  was  like  the  kneU  of  the  great  potentates  of 
the  world ;  and  in  their  fall  the  God  of  Israel  seemed  to 
rise  to  a  higher  and  yet  higher  exaltation.' 

The  importance  of  the  deliverance  was  not  ccmfined 
to  the  country  or  the  times  of  Hezekiah.  From  the 
surrounding  tribes  tribute  poured  in  as  to  an  awM 
Avenger.*  One  such  monument  long  remained  in  Egypt 
Tirhakah,  witli  his  advancing  army  fit>m  the  south,  no 
less  than  Hezekiah  on  the  watoh-towers  of  Jerusalem, 
heard  the  tidings  with  joy ;  and,  three  centuries  afteiv 
wards,  the  Psalmist's  exulting  cry,  that  an  Invisible 
power  had  ^  broken  the  arrows  of  the  bow,  the  shield, 
^the  sword,  and  the  battle"  was  repeated  in  other 
language,  but  with  the  same  meaning,  by  Egyptian 
priests,  who  told  to  Grecian  travellers  how  Sennacherib's 
army  had  been  attacked  by  mice,  which  devoiired  the 
quivers,  the  arrows,  the  bows,  the  handles  of  the  shields. 
And  a  status  of  the  Egyptian  king  Sethos  ^  was  pointed 

i  Ps.  IxxvL  6 ;  zlvi.  10.  <  Ps.  Ixxn.  11 ;  8  Chr.  xziiL  88. 

<  Ibid.  IxxtL  8 ;  xlvi.  10.  ^  Sethos  was  the  King  of  Lower 

3  Ibid.  xItL  8 ;  kxvL  4,  5.  (as  Tirhakah  of  Upper)  Egypt.    See 

4  nnd.  IxxTi.  4  (Heb.).  Kenrick's  E§ypt,  n.  894. 
8  Ibid.  IzxtI  10, 11 ;  zlvL  10. 


out  in  the  temple  of  Phthah  at  Memphis^  holdmg  in  his 
hand  the  mouse,  witJi  the  inficription,  ^  Look  at  me,  and 
^  be  religious.''  ^ 

That  general  reflection  of  the  pious  Egyptian  is  com- 
mon both  to  him  and  to  Hezekiah.  But  in  connection 
with  the  Jewish  history,  the  &11  of  Sennacherib  has  at 
once  a  more  special  and  a  more  extensive  significance. 
It  is  the  confirmation  %^  Isaiah's  doctrine  of  the  rem- 
nant»  die  pledge  of  success  to  the  few  against  the  many. 
^  Be  strong  and  courageous ;  be  not  afiiaid  or  dismayed 
^of  the  king  of  Assyria^  nor  fi>r  all  the  multitude  that 
^is  with  him :  for  there  be  more  with  us  than  with  him: 
^  with  him  is  an  arm  of  flesh,  but  with  us  is  the  Lord 
^^  God,  to  help  us  and  to  fight  our  battles."  Nor  have 
its  echoes  ever  ceased.  The  Maccabees'  were  sustained 
by  the  recollection  of  it  in  their  struggle  against  Anti- 
ochus*  It  is  not  without  reason  that  in  the  churches  of 
Moscow  the  exultation  over  the  &I1  of  Sennad^rib  is 
stall  read  on  the  anniversary  of  the  retreat  of  the 
French  firom  Russia ;  or  that  Arnold,  in  his  Lectures  on 
Modem  History,  in  the  impressive  passage  '  in  which  he 
dwells  on  that  great  catastrophe,  declared  that  for  ^  the 
^memorable  ni^t  of  firost  in  which  20,000  horses 
^perished,  and  tJbe  strength  of  the  French  army  was 
*•'  utterly  broken,"  he  ^  knew  of  no  language  so  well 
^  fitted  to  describe  it  as  tiie  words  in  which  baiah  de- 
^scribed  the  advance  and  destruction  of  the  host  of 
^Sennacherib."  The  grandeur  d  the  deliverance  has 
passed  into  the  likeness  of  all  sudden  national  escapes. 

1  Herod,  ii.  141.    The  explanation  *  1  Maoc  tu.  41. 

of  the  mouse  ai  the  symbol  of  in-  <  Lectures  <m  Modem  Hittor^y  177; 

visible    destmctioQ     (in    Horapdlo,  and  compare  Coleridge  on  Isa.  xlvii. 

xlvii.)  was  first  observed  bj  Dean  7-18,  in  SuUeiman*»  ManmaL 
Milman  in  En^nd,  and  Eichbam  in 
Germany. 
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The  opening  watchword  of  the  Judean  psahn  of  tri- 
umph, ^  Grod  is  our  refuge  and  strength,"  has  furnished 
the  inscriptions  over  the  greatest  of  Eastern  churches,^ 
and  tJie  foundation  of  the  most  stirring  national  hymn 
of  Western  Europe.'  One  of  the  least  religious  of 
EngUsh  poets,  by  the  mere  force  of  kindred  genius,  has 
so  entirely,  though  unconsciously,  absorbed  into  his 
^Hebrew  Melody"  the  minutest  allusions  of  the  con* 
temporary  Prophets  and  Ptohnists,  as  to  make  it  a  fit 
oonclusion  for  the  whole  event : — 

The  Aflsjrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold. 
And  lis  cohorts  were  gleuning  '  in  purple  and  gold ; 
Like  the  leaves  ^  of  the  forest  when  Summer  is  green. 
That  hoet  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen. 


the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath  blown. 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  wither'd  and  strewn. 
For  the  Angel  of  D^ath  *  spread  hid  wii^  on  the  blast,* 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  pass'd : 

And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wax'd  deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  forever  grew  still  I  * 
And  there  lay  the  steed '  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
Though  through  it  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his  pride. 

And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  *  unlifVed,  the  trumpet  unblown. 
And  the  might  of  the  Grentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  ^  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord ! 

1  The  cathedral  of  St  Sophia  at  with   an   admirable   tianslatioo,   in 

Constantinople,  and  the  earliest  ca-  Carlyle's  Essays^  ii.  897. 
thedrai  of  the  Bomian  Empire  at       ^  Eaek.  zxiiL  IS,  14. 
Kieff.  4  Isa.  X.  84. 

*  Lather's   psalm,  composed  first        >  2  Chr.  zxxii.  21 ;  Isa.  xxxriL  S9. 
for  his  own  support,  —  sung  since  in        <  In.  zxzviL  7. 
all  the  critical  periods  of  the  German        7  Ps.  IxxtL  5, 8. 
nation,  —  ^  Bin'  feste  Buig  ist  onser        8  Ibid.  IxxtL  6. 
9ott''(Wackemagert  GeschichU  der       8  Ibid.  xItL  9. 
Ktrekefdieder^  No.  210).    It  is  given,       >•  Ibid.  xlvL  8. 
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Beneath  the  excitement  of  the  public  crisis,  there 
was  within  the  palace  a  cause  for  anxiety  hardly  less. 
During  Sennacherib's  invasion,  or  immediately  after 
his  retreat^^  Hezekiah,  as  if  worn  out  by  the  agitation 
of  the  time,  was  struck  down  with  illness.  According 
niii«M  of      to   the  Jewish  tradition  before  mentioned,  it 

Hesekiah.  ... 

B.  a  T19.  was  the  first  intimation  that  he  was  mortal 
He  was  tlie  fourth  of  his  house  that  was  seized  with 
what  seemed  to  be  a  fatal  disease.  But  what  in  Asa, 
Jehoram,  and  Uzziah  had  been  regarded  as  deserved 
visitations,  in  Hezekiah  was  regarded  as  a  national 
calamity.  There  is  no  sickness  in  the  Jewish  annals 
so  pathetically  recorded.  With  that  plaintive  tender- 
ness of  character^  which  he  seems  to  have  inherited 
from  his  great  ancestor,  he  could  not  bear  to  part  with 
life.  He  turned  his  face  away  from  the  light  of  day 
to  the  blank  wall  of  his  chamber.  He  spoke  of  his 
upright  deeds.  He  broke  into  a  passionate  burst  of 
tears.  He  had  no  children  to  leave  behind  him.^  The 
darkness  of  the  grave  was  before  him,  with  nothing 
to  cheer  him.  Just  as  he  had  gained  "rest"'  from 
his  troubles,  the  gates  of  the  sepulchral  chamber 
seemed  to  open  before  him.  The  dark  and "  silent 
world"  was  close  at  hand,*  in  which  he  would  no 
longer  see  the  Divine  Presence,  in  which  the  voice  of 
praise  could  no  longer  be  heard.  His  tent  was  struck, 
his  thread  of  life  was  severed.^  From  morning  till 
nigH  and  from  night  tUl  morning,  he  wasted  away. 
The  cry  of  a  dying  lion,  the  plaintive  murmur  of  a 

i  If  this  view  is  taken,  2   Kings  s  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  2,  §  1. 

zx.  6  most  be  considered  as  referring  3  Isa.  xxxviit.  10  (Heb.),  17. 

to  a  fear  least  Sennacherib  should  ^  Ibid,  xxxviii.  tl,  18. 

retam,  and  *Hhe  rest"  in  Isa.  xxxviiL  ^  Ibid.  xxxviiL  12,  IS,  14. 
10  allades,  in  that  case,  to  the  re- 
treat. 
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womided  dove,  were  the  only  sounds  that  could  be 
heard  from  the  sick-chamber.  By  his  side  stood  the 
fiuthAil  Isaiah.  There  seemed  no  hope  of  recovery. 
The  Prophetic  message  which  he  had  to  deliver  was, 
^Thou  shalt  die/  and  not  live."  But  the  words  had 
hardly  left  his  lips  than,  like  the  stem  prediction  of 
Micah  at  the  beginning  of  Hezekiah'a  reign,  they  were 
withdrawn.  Before  he  had  passed  the  precincts  of 
the  palace,  a  brighter  vision  was  revealed  to  him*  He 
returned.  He  applied  the  usual  Eastern  remedy  of 
a  cluster  of  figs'  on  the  tumor  which  threatened  the 
King's  life.  Instant  relief  ensued.  The  hu  !•••▼. 
King's  spirit  revived.  He  a«ked,  like  his  ^' 
fiither  Ahaz,  for  a  sign  to  confirm  the  hope  tliat  bo 
might  once  again  pass  up  the  steps  in  his  royal  pro- 
cession to  the  Temple.  The  sign  was  given.  Unlike 
many  of  the  wonders  of  the  Jewish  history,  which  are 
told  by  writers  long  after  the  event,  this  is  related, 
as  it  would  seem,  by  an  eye-witness,  at  least  by  a  cour 
temporary.  But,  like  the  sign  granted  to  his  fitther^ 
it  is  for  us  wrapt  in  obscurity.  What  were  the  ^  steps '' 
of  Ahaz,'  how  the  movement  of  the  shadow  upon 
them  could  be  said  to  confirm  the  rising  hopes  of  ih^ 
King,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Of  all  the 
possible  natural  causes,  by  which  such  a  phenomenon 
might  have  been  produced,  the  only  one  which  can  be 
supposed  even  remotely  to  illustrate  it  is  the  &ct 
that  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place  at  Jeru- 
salem,^ as  far  as  can  be  known,  in  the  year  of  Eteze- 
kiah's  illness. 

1  Isa.  xxzviiL  1.  <  On  Sept  26,  b.  o.  71S.    See  the 

'  This  18  to  this  day  one  of  tiie  cakalations  in  Thenius  on  2  Kinga 

simple   nethods  of  caring  a  boil  or  xz.  9-U.  The  change  of  the  shadow, 

»ehe,  in  Turkey  and  Persia  (Morier).  however,  would  be,  I  am  told,  almosi 

'  2  Kings  XX.  9  (LXX.).  imperceptible,  except  tp  a  scientifie 
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The  King  recovered  at  once.  In  three  duyg  he  was 
able  to  appear  in  the  Temple,  and  the  almost  funereal 
dirge  of  his  sick-chamber  was  then  blended  with  the 
praise  of  triumphant  thanksgiving  with  which  he  re- 
turns to  the  living  world  ^  of  joyous  human  voices 
and  sounding  music,  rejoicing  in  the  Living  Source 
of  ail  life,  and  looking  forward  to  handing  on  the 
truth  to  children  yet  imbom.  • 

It  was  not  long  after  this  recovery  that  there 
Babylonian  o^rived  at  Jerusalem  an  embassy  fix>m  the 
•mbaMjr.  great  city  of  Babylon,  here  first  distinctly 
mentioned  in  the  historical  narrative.  The  King  was 
Merodach-Baladan '  the  rival  or  rebel  Kinir  airainst 
fteA«,ri.n.  .iany  motive  m.y  ha™  eo^::Sru, 
draw  the  strangers  to  Palestine.  It  may  have  been 
to  contract*  an  alliance  with  the  now  powerful  Heze- 
kiah  agamst  the  declining  Empire  of  Assyria.  It 
may  have  been,  as  the  general  tenor  of  the  narrative 
indicates,  to  observe  the  internal  resources  of  the 
country.  It  was,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  to  join  in 
the  general  homage  of  the  surrounding  nations,  awe- 
struck by  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army;  and 
also,  with  the  peculiar  curiosity  of  Chaldsean  sages, 
whilst  they  congratulated  Hesekiah  on  his  recovery, 
to  inquire  into  the  astronomical  ^  wonders  with  which 
it  was  connected.  He,  in  return  with  that  high  relig- 
ious elation  which,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  min- 
gled with  his  gentle  and  devout  character,  showed 
them  exultingly  over  his  splendid  stores.     The  rumor 


observer.    The  variations  of  the  text        ^  Isa.  xxxviii.  16,  18,  19,  SO. 
in  2  Kings  xx.  and  Isa.  xxxviii.,  and        <  Described  in  Berosus.    See  Raw 

the  general  import  of  the  whole  trans-  linson,  ii.  417-488. 
action,  are  well  given  in  Strachey's        3  Joseph.  AnL   x.  2,  §  8. 
Hebrew  PolUicij  289.  4  ^  Chr.  xxxii.  31. 
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of  their  vieit  spread  through  Jerusalem.  It  was 
ahnost  the  first  time  that  the  name  of  the  imperial 
Eastern  city  had  been  heard  in  Jerusalem.  Once,  by 
Micah,^  a  joyful  visit,  rather  than  a  painful  exile,  to 
Babylon  had  been  pronounced.  Now  the  name  sug- 
gests a  darker  prospect.  Isaiah,  when  he  heard  fix>m 
the  King 'whence  those  strangers  had  come,  drew  aside 
the  veil  firom  the  event,  never  named  before,  but 
henceforth  never  absent  from  the  visions  of  the  Jewish 
Prophets^  —  the  Babylonian  Captivity.  Those  treasures 
which  had  been  so  carefully  accumulated  —  those  sons 
of  the  royal  house,  whom  Hezekiah  had  so  anxiously 
desired,  would  become  the  ,prey  of  the  new  power, 
just  beginning  to  appear  above  the  horizon,  and  soon 
to  fill  it  firom  end/to  end.^ 

The  hopes  of  Hezekiah,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
entirely  confined  within  the  limits  of  this  life.  None 
of  the  Jewish  Elings  had  a  keener  sense  of  the  gran- 
deiur  of  his  mission;  but  to  none  was  it  so  closely 
identified  with  the  interests  of  the  present  The  fif> 
teen  years  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  seemed  to  be 
so  much  rescued  firom  the  desolation  of  impending 
calamities.    When  his  end  at  last  came,  his  2^*/*^. 

'  Hezekiah. 

funeral  was  marked  with  unusual  honor,  b.  0.687. 
The  whole  population  of  the  city  and  of  the  royal 
tribe  of  Judah  were  present.  His  burial  forms  a 
marked  epoch  in  the  royal  interments.  It  may  be 
that  David's  catacomb  was  filled.  Hezekiah  is  the 
first  king  who  was  buried  outside  the  city  of  David.' 
Apparently  his  tomb  was  on  the  road  approaching  to 

i  Micah  IT.  10.  Prophecy,  Isa.  xl.— IxvL     But  Bee 

S  Isa.  zxxix.  2-7.    This,  if  any,  Lecture  XL. 

period  in  the  actual  life  of  Isaiah  3  9  Chr.  xxziL  9S  (Heb.),  and  also 

most  be  the  occasion  of  the  great  2  Kings  zx.  21  (Thenius). 


MO 
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th6  ancient  burial*{>lace  of  his  jQunily,  and  firom  thiB 
time  no  prince  of  the  royal  house  was  interred  within 
the  walls. 

If  we  may  trust  the  dates  which  bring  the  death 
of  Sennacherib  and  of  Sethos  within  the  same  period, 
additional  point  would  be  given  to  the  peaceful  strains 
in  which  the  aged  Isaiah,  seemingly  at  this  same  time, 
rose  above  the  contentions  and  troubles  of  his  earlier 
days,  and  instead  of  denouncing  Egyptian  alliances 
•od  Aasyimn  invaaons,  looked  forward  to  the  happy 
union  of  the  three  nations  which  had  been  so  hope- 
lessly entangled  in  strife  and  jealousy, — ^  when  Israel 
^  shall  be  third  in  the  mi/lst  of  ihe  land  with  ^ypt 
^and  with  Assyria.  •  .  •  Blessed  be  Egypt  my  people, 
^  and  Assyria,  the  work  of  my  hands,  and  Israel  mine 
^inheritance.''^  And  to  this  responds  the  87th  Psalm, 
probably  of  the  same  epoch.  ^  Glorious  things  are 
'^spoken  of  thee,  0  city  of  God  Rahab'  and  Babylon 
^I  claim  amongst  those  who  know  me.  Ebilistia, 
**Tyre,  and  Ethiopia  were  bom  there."  There  is  no 
distmction  drawn.  These  foieign  races  are  reckoned 
as  parts  of  the  Chosen  People.  Their  claim  on  the 
Divine  Ptx)vidence  is  acknowledged.  Henceforth  the 
true  citizenship  of  Jerusalem  is  no  longer  confined  to 
the  earthly  city  of  Palestine. 

1  Isa.  six.  23-25  (Ewald).  8  Bahab—  Egypt,  Ps.  IrxzviL  4 


LECTURE  XXXIX. 

MANASSEH  AND  JOSIAH. 

The  P^tganism  which  had  infected  the  Jewish  nation 
fi?om  its  earliest  times^  and  which  fix)m  Solomon's  reign 
had  been  constantly  struggling  for  the  ascendant^  made 
one  last  violent  effort^  aAer  the  removal  of  Hezekiah, 
similar  to  that  which  took  place  in  the  Eoman  Empire 
under  the  Emperor.  Julian.  Whether  or  not  there  be 
any  ground  for  fanc3dng  that  Hezekiah  had  long  de- 
ferred his  marriage,  from  a  beUef  m  his  own  immor- 
tality,  it  did  in  fact  not  take  place,  so  &r  as  we  can 
see,  till  after  the  recovery  from  his  illness.  His  wife 
was  a  native^  of  Jerusalem,  traditionally  ihe  daughter 
of  Isaiah,  and  bore  a  name  of  good  omen, — ^  ihe  De* 
lightful,''  —  Hephzibah.  The  brilliant  crowns,  the  joy- 
ous festivity  of  the  marriage,^  were  long  remembered. 
The  young  Prince  —  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  zeal 
with  which  that  northern  tribe  had  joined  in  Heze- 
kiah's  reforms  or  to  the  desire  which  prevailed  in  Heze- 
kiah's  reign  for  a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  —  was 
called  by  the  unusual  name  of  ManasseL^  On  Manaswh. 
his  father^s  death  he  was  but  a  boy  of  twelve  m-m. 
years  old.  It  would  seem  that  the  Jewish  aristocracy, 
always  inclining  to  the  worship  and  belief  of  the  sur- 

^  Jo6q>hii8,  ArU.  x.  8,  fi  1.  '  See    C^eeenisB  ;    alio    Profewor 

t  lu.  IxL  10 ;  IxiL  8,  4,  6.    (See    Plnmptre  in  Dictionary  of  the  BikU^ 
Bhmt,    Unde$.    Coineidence$i    Part    on  Manabbkh. 
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rounding  nations,^  took  possession  of  the  young  Prince, 
and  not  only  turned  his  mind  to  the  ancient  Polythe- 
ism^  but  also  excited  him  to  an  almost  fematical  hatred 
against  the  True  Religion^  possibly  exasperated  by  the 
hollowness  of  the  ceremonial  system,  as  Julian  was  by 
the  Christian  controversies.  All  the  strange  rites  of 
the  surrounding  nations  were  practised  with  an  ardor 
before  unknown.'  The  King  seems  to  have  formed 
with  Eg3rpt  a  connection  closer  than  any  since  the 
time  of  Solomon.  His  son  was  called  ^Amon,"  the 
only  name  of  an  Egyptian  divinity  that  we  find  in  the 
Jewish  annals.  He  plunged  into  all  the  mysteries  of 
sorcery,  auguries,  and  necromancy.  The  sacred  fujv 
nace  of  Tophet  was  built  up  on  an  enlarged  scale.' 
He  himself  undertook  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  children.^ 
The  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  begun  by  Ahaz, 
was  restored  and  eagerly  followed  everywhere.*  In 
the  gardens  and  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses  were 
built  brick  altars,^  from  which  little  clouds  of  incense 
were  perpetually  ascending.  The  name  of  Molech 
became  a  common  oath.^  There  waa  a  succes8k>n  of 
small  furnaces'  in  the  streets,  for  which  the  children 
gathered  wood,  and  in  which  their  parents  baked  cakes 
as  offerings  to  Astarte.  Even  the  practice  of  human 
sacrifice '  became  general 

So  bold  an  intrusion  of  Paganism  could  not  but 
Return  of  involvc  a  displacement  of  the  True  Worship. 
Paganbm  gpfore  this  time  the  two  forms  of  worship, 
when  they  had  existed  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  had 

^  2  Chr.  zziv.  17,  18;  Jer.  tuL        <  Zeph.  i.  6;  Jer.  xix.  18;   Ihu 

1,  2.  Ixv.  8. 
2  2  Chr.  xxxiiL  6 ;  2  Kings  xzL  6.        7  Zeph.  i.  6. 
8  Jer.  Tii.  81 ;  xiz.  5,  6 ;  xxxiL  85.        8  Jer.  vii.  17, 18. 
«  2  Chr.  xxxiii.  6.  8  Ibid,  xxxil  86 ;  Eiek.  zxiiL  87 

8  Jer.  viii.  2 ;  xix.  18. 
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flourished  side  by  side.  Even  AthaUah  had  not  ven- 
tured to  supersede  the  Temple-rituaL  Not  only  were 
the  high  places  in  the  country  restored,^  but  two 
altars  were  set  up  in  the  two  courts  of  the  Temple  *  to 
the  heavenly  bodies.  In  the  same  sacred  precincts  was 
a  statue  of  Astarte.'  Close  by  were  houses  of  those 
who  lent  themselves  to  the  abominable  rites  with  which 
that  divinity  was  worshipped,  and  of  the  women  who 
wove  hangings  for  the  sanctuary.*  Vessels  too  were 
consecrated  in  the  Temple  to  the  use  of  BaaL^  Manas- 
seh  was  amongst  the  Kings  of  Judah  what  Ahab  had 
been  amongst  the  Kings  of  Israel,^  the  first  persecutor. 
The  altar  in  firont  of  the  Temple  was  desecrated.^  The 
ark  itself  was  removed  out  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.® 
The  name  of  Jehovah  is  said  to  have  been  erased  from 
all  public  documents  and  inscriptions.^  The  nation  at 
large  was  thoroughly  cowed  by  this  fanatical  outburst. 
Only  here  and  there,  in  this  struggle  for  life  and  death, 
fidthful  voices  were  lifted  up.  One,  whose  name  has 
been  almost  obliterated,  —  Hozai,^®  who  survived  Ma- 
nasseh's  reign  and  recorded  its  chief  events,— probably 
launched  the  terrible  invectives  which  denounced  on 
Jerusalem  the  doom  of  Samaria.^^  A  reign  of  peraecu- 
terror  commenced  against  all  who  ventured  to  "°°* 
resist  the  reaction.  Day  by  day  a  fresh  batch"  of  the 
Prophetic  order  were  ordered  to  execution.  It  seemed 
as  if  a  devouring  lion "  were  let  loose  against  them. 
Prom  end  to  end^*  of  Jerusalem  were  to  be  seen  the 

2  Kings  xzi.  3.  ^  Rabbinical  tradition,  quoted   by 

Ibid.  XXL  5 ;  xxiii.  12.  Patrick,  ad  loc. 

Ibid.  xxi.  7 ;  xxiiL  6.  ^^  Translated  <<  the  Seers,"  2  Che 

Ibid.  xxiiL  6,  7.  xxxiii.  18,  19. 

Dnd.  xxiiL  4.  u  2  Kings  xxi.  10-Ifi. 

Ibid.  xxL  8, 18.  12  Josephus,  AnL  x.  t,  §  1. 

2  Chr.  xxxiii.  16.  12  Jer.  ii.  80. 

Und.  xxxY.  8 ;  Jer.  iii.  16  (?).  i^  2  Kings  xxL  16. 
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tnees  oi  iheir  blood.  The  nobles  who  took  their  port 
were  tJirown  headlong  from  the  rocky  cliffs  of  Jerusap 
lem.^  It  was  in  this  general  massacre  that,  according  to 
a  Jewish  tradition,  of  which,  however,  there  is  no 
trace  either  in  the  sacred  books  or  in  Josephus,  the 
Maityrdom  g^^^  Prophct  of  the  time,  Isaiah,  now  nearly 
ofiaaiah.  ninety  years  old,  was  cruelly  slaughtered  The 
story,  as  given  in  the  Talmud,'  brings  out  an  aspect  of 
Isdah's  mission  not  altogether  alien  to  the  authentic 
representations  of  it.  It  is  the  never-ending  conflict 
between  the  letter  and  the  spirit  The  King,  as  if 
entrenching  himself  behind  the  bulwark  of  the  law, 
charges  the  Prophet  with  heresy.  Moses  had  said,  ^No 
^  man  shall  see  Grod's  face  and  live."  Isaiah  had  said, 
^'I  saw  the  Lord,"*  Moses  had  said,  *^The  Lord  is 
^near."  Isaiah  had  said,  ^Seek  the  Lord  till  ye  find 
"  him."  *  Moses  had  said,  ^  The  number  of  thy  days  will 
"  I  perfect."  Isaiah  had  said,  "  I  will  add  to  thy  days 
*^ fifteen  years."*  With  a  true  sense  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  a  controversy  between  two  wholly  uncongenial 
souls,  the  Prophet  is  represented  as  returning  no  answer 
except  by  the  name  of  God.  The  hollow  cedar-tree  or 
carob-tree,  to  which  he  escaped  for  refuge,  closed  upon 
him.  They  pursued  him,  and  sawed  the  tree  asunder 
with  a  wooden  saw,  till  tiiey  came  to  his  mouth.  Then 
the  blood  flowed,  and  he  died. 

With  this  tradition  ^  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  closes  the  roll  of  the  martyrs  of  faith  in  the 
Jewish  history.  It  was  long  received  in  the  earlier 
Christian  Churches.  *^The  mulberry-tree  of  Isaiah" 
still  maiks  the  alleged  spot  of  the  martyrdom  in  the 

1  Ps.  cxli.  7  (see  Ewald).  <  Isa.  Iv.  6. 

*  Oemara  od  Jtbamoth,  iv.,  qooted  '  Ibid.  xxxviiL  5. 

in  Geflenius,  Jesaia,  i.  11,  12.  *  Heb.  xi.  87. 
SImlvL  1. 
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Kedron  valley.  The  day  is  observed  in  the  Greek 
calendar  on  the  6th  of  July.  In  an  Apocryphal  book  ^ 
of  the  first  century,  called  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  Hie 
legend  grows  to  vaster  dimensions.  Isaiah  is  there 
represented  as  foretelling  to  Hezekiah  that  Belial  will 
reign  in  the  person  of  his  son,  and  then  restraining 
Hezekiah  from  destroying  Manasseh  in  horror.  He, 
with  the  other  prophets,  Habakkuk,  Micah,  Joel,  and 
his  son  Shear-Jashub,  retired  to  a  moimtain  near  Beth- 
lehem, and  are  thence  brought  by  the  &lse  Samaritan 
Prophet  Belkira,  descendant  of  Micaiah's  enemy  Zede- 
kiah,  on  the  charge  of  having  called  Jerusalem  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  With  a  blaze  of  Christian  predictions 
and  vision,  he  ascends  to  heaven,  and  his  end  thus 
becomes  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  what  that  of  Elijah 
had  been  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  But,  in  fact>  the 
contrast  of  these  legends  with  the  silence  of  all  authen- 
tic records  on  the  death  of  the  illustrious  Prophet,  is  one 
of  the  best  rebukes  to  the  natural  craving  for  signs  and 
wonders.  We  see  what  the  popular  sentiment  of  the 
Church  has  required.  We  see  with  how  stem  a  sim- 
plicity the  Sacred  history  has  denied  itself 

The  variations  respecting  the  fate  of  Manasseh  him- 
self are  more  complicated.  In  the  Jewish  Church  his 
name  was  stamped  with  peculiar  infamy.  If  a  noble 
name  had  to  be  replaced  by  an  odious  one,  that  of  Ma- 
nasseh was  substituted.^  His  life  in  the  Book  of  Kings 
closes  without  any  relieving  trait.  It  was  considered  as 
the  turning-point  of  Judah's  sins.  The  doom  was  then 
pronounced  irreversible  by  any  subsequent  reforms.' 
He  was  one  of  the  three  Kings  who  had,  according  to 
the  Jewish  tradition,  no  part  in   the  life  to. come,— 

1  See  Geflenhi!!,  Jeimia,  i.  46-5.V  3  2  Kings  zxiv.  8,  4 ;  Jer.  zv.  4« 

*  Jodg.  xviii.  SO.  See  T^iectiire  XIII. 
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Jeroboam,  Ahab,  ManasseL  Amon,  his  soo,  was  a  conn- 
Amflo.  terpart  of  himself  Both  were  buried  in  a  sep- 
•tt-440.  nlchre  of  their  own,  outside  the  city,  in  the 
garden  of  Uzza,  called,  it  may  be,  firom  the  son  of  Abinar 
dab,  who  had  perished  beneath  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
on  the  first  entrance  of  the  ark.^ 

But,  though  not  in  the  regular  narrative,  there  was 
BcMBteoM  recorded  m  the  sayings  of  Hozai,'  and  there  is 
Mk.  still  preserved  in  the  Chronicles,  a  gleam  of 

returning  hope  even  for  Manasseh.  Although  the  great 
Assjnrian  invasions  ceased  with  the  £dl  of  Sennacherib, 
there  is  an  abrupt  and  solitary  statement  of  an  invasion 
by  Esarhaddon  his  successor,  perhaps  in  connection  with 
the  settlement  of  the  CuthaBan  colony  in  Samaria.  His 
officers,  either  by  surprise  or  treachery,  captured  the 
King  and  his  brothers,  and  carried  them  off  to  Babylon, 
now  rapidly  rising  in  importance,  though  still  subject  to 
Assyria,*  and  for  the  fiwt  tune  the  residence  of  an  Ass  ft- 
ian  King.  Out  of  this  brief  and  imperfect  narrative 
rose  afterwards  the  detailed  story  of  his  imprisonment, 
of  his  repentance,  and  of  his  wonderful  escape  from 
prison.  A  Greek  ^  Prayer  of  Manasseh  "  still  remains. 
Although  not  admitted  into  the  secondary  books  of  the 
canon  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Lutheran  and  Anglican  Churches  in  their  apocry- 
phal books,  and  by  its  bold  and  frank  theology  won  the 
notice  of  Bishop  Butler.^    However  we  reconcile  these 

1  2  Kings  xzi.  18,  26.  See  Lecture  xxxiii.  18;   (2)   by   the  c<nncidenoe 

XXin.  with  the   Babylonian    residence    of 

*  BztraordinaTy  as  is  the  omission  Esarhaddon  (see  Bawlinson's  Bamp' 

of  the  captivity  of  Manasseh   in   2  ton  Lectures,  p.  1 14) ;  (8)  by  the  pos- 

Kings  xxi.  17,  the  account  of  it  in  2  sible  allusion  to  it  in  2  Kings  xz.  18. 

Chr.   xxziiL  11-18  is  confirmed  (1)  3  2  Chr.  xxxiiL  11. 

by  the  reference  to  Hozai,  2  Chr.  *  Analogy,  part  2,  ch.  5. 
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traditions  with  the  older  narrative,  they  are  valuable  as 
containmg  the  practical  expression  of  the  doctrine 
abreadj  prominent^  tiiough  remarkable  from  its  contrast 
with  the  general  ^hardness"  of  the  Old  Dispensation^-*- 
that  the  Divine  mercy  fitr  exceeds  the  Divine  veo^ 
geance ;  and  that  even  from  the  darkest  reprobation  the 
free-will  of  man  and  the  grace  of  God  may  achieve  a 
deliverance.  If  Manasseh  could  be  restored  there  was 
no  one  against  whom  the  door  ot  repentance  and  reth 
titution  was  finally  closed 

As  the  martyr  age  of  Israel  had  produced  the  peculiar 
teaching  of  Elijah^  so  the  martyr  age  of  Judah  DoetriM  or 
left  its  traces  in  the  peculiar  turn  henceforUi  HeMUk. 
given  to  its  own  Prophetical  literatugre.  Now,  probably, 
began  the  first  distinct  indications  of  the  belief  which 
grew  stronger  and  stronger  till  it  reached  its  highest 
point  in  Christianity,  that  the  suffering  of  the  righteous 
is  not  a  mark  of  Ck>d's  displeasure ;  and,  almost  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  there  is  a  better  world 
beyond  this  scene  of  darkness  and  injustice.^  Nowhere 
agaui  do  we  meet  the  gloomy  view  of  death  that  we 
found  in  the  Psalm  of  Hezekiah.  From  this  time  for- 
ward the  idea  of  a  suffering  Messiah  was  (to  say  the 
least)  rendered  possible.  The  doctrine  that  length  of 
days  must  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  Divine  &vor  must 
have  received  a  &tal  blow  in  the  experience  that  the 
worst  of  all  the  Kings  of  Judah  had  the  longest  reign,— 
of  fifty-five  years. 

All  these  feelings  are  summed  up  in  the  Prophet 
Habakkuk.  Both  by  the  legend  which  has  ^^^^^^^^ 
attached   itself  to  his  name,*  and  by  the  in- 

1  Ewald  (iiL  «70,  «71)  gives  thai       *  Bel  and  the  Ortgoo,  SS-^St. 
date  to  Pb.  cxli.,  xvL,  zc,  the  Book 
«f  Job,  and  Isa.  lii. 
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temal  evidence  of  his  writings,  he  must  have  lived 
under  the  impressions  of  the  age  immediately  preceding 
the  dissolution  of  the  kingdom,  and  if,  as  is  probable, 
somewhat  later  than  this  period,  yet  derivmg  his  ex- 
perience from  it  He,  more  than  any  other  of  the 
Prophets,  represents  the  perplexities,  not  of  the  nation, 
but  of  the  individual  soul  —  the  peculiar  trial  which 
tormented  so  many  exalted  spirits  at  his  time.  He, 
more  than  any  other,  has  furnished  to  the  ChristiaQ 
Apostle  the  doctrine  which  forms  Hie  key-note  of  the 
three  Epistles  to  the  Romans.^  the  Galatians,  and  the 
Hebrews.  From  this  —  its  first  appearance  in  the 
Prophets  —  may  be  best  learned  the  original  and  most 
comprehensive  signification  of  Justification  by  Faith. 
He  saw  with  grief  the  increasing  contrast  of  sin  and 
prosperity,  innocence  and  sufiering.  Whoever  had  seen 
or  heard  of  the  tjrranny  of  Manasseh  —  ihe  luxury  and 
selfishness  of  the  nobles  —  the  poor  neglected  —  the 
Prophets  persecuted  —  during  these  last  agonies  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  might  well  be  provoked  into  the 
sceptical,  yet  confiding,  prayer:  ^0  Lord,  how  long 
"  shall  I  cry,  and  thou  wilt  not  hear  ?  and  cry  unto  thee 
^  out  of  violence,  and  thou  wilt  not  save  ?  Why  dost 
**  thou  show  me  iniquity,  and  cause  me  to  behold  griev- 
*^ance?  Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil, 
^and  canst  not  look  on  iniquity:  wherefore  lookest 
^  thou  upon  them  that  deal  treacherously,  and  boldest 
^  Thy  tongue  when  the  wicked  devoureth  the  man  that 
^  is  more  righteous  than  he  ?  And  makest  men  as  the 
"  fishes  of  the  sea,  as  the  creeping  things,  that  have  no 
^  ruler  over  them  ?  "  * 

1  Hab  u.  4,  quoted  in  Bom.  i.  1 7 ;    phrase  itself  see  Professor  Lightfoot, 
6aL  iiL  11 ;  Heb.  z.  88.    For  the     On  the  Qalatians,  149. 

<  Hab.  i.  8,  3,  IS,  14. 
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He  retires  into  himself;  he  mounts  above  the  world 
to  gain  a  calmer  and  loftier  view ;  he  stands  upon  his 
watch  and  sits  upon  his  tower.^  like  Zephaniah  the 
Divine  watcher  —  like  El\jah  at  Horeb  — like  Elisha  on 
his  tower  by  the  Jordan  —  like  Isaiah  when  he  heard 
the  cry,  "  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ? "  he  waits  to 
see  what  the  Divine  answer  to  his  doubts  would  be.  At 
last  it  comes.  It  comes  after  long  delay.  ^  The  vision 
^  is  yet  for  an  appointed  time,  but  at  the  end  it  shall 
"speak."  It  comes  wrapt  in  contradictions  —  **tarry- 
"  ing,  and  yet  not  tarrying."  He  was  to  write  the  vision 
plainly  on  tablets,  and  not  to  be  disappointed  by  its 
delay,  or  bewildered  by  its  contradictions.  "  Behold  he 
"  whose  heart  is  lift;ed  up  within  him  shall  not  have  his 
"  course  smooth  before  him.  But  the  just  shall  live  by 
"  his  faith."  ^  That  brief  oracle  inspires  Habakkuk  with 
new  life.  He  had  waited  in  fear  for  the  Divine  mes* 
sage ;  his  lips  had  quivered  at  the  voice,  his  bones  were 
consumed,  his  whole  being  troubled.^  But  as  his  fear 
melts  into  hope,  the  Prophet  seems  to  be  transformed 
for  the  moment  into  the  Psalmist ;  the  ancient  poetic 
fervor  of  Deborah  is  rekindled  within  him ;  the  great 
days  of  old  rise  before  him ;  ^  and  in  that  last  lyrical  out* 
burst  of  Hebrew  poetry,  the  wild  struggle  is  at  lengiii 
calmed ;  a  deep  peace  settles  down  over  the  close  of  the 
life  which  had  begun  in  such  a  tempest  of  doubt  and 
agitation.  "Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom, 
"neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines;  although  Hie 
"  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  yield  no 
"  food ;  although  the  flocks  be  cut  off  firom  the  fold,  and 
"  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stall ; "  yet  the  Divine 
joy  in  his  breast  is  inextinguishable.     His  last  strain  is 

i  Hab.  iL  1.  3  Hab.  iii.  16. 

t  Ibid.  iL  1, 4  (Heb.).  4  j\Ad.  iiL  i-l5. 
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M  of  a  second  David,  leaping  fiom  crag  to  crag  Eke  the 
free  gazeUe,^  in  a  strength  mightier  than  his  own. 

Whatever  be  the  date  or  precise  fulfihnent  of  these 
99dak.  hopes  of  Habakkuk,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  ao- 
u^-m^.  cession  of  the  grandson  of  Manasseh  a  better 
day  dawned  upon  the  Church  of  Judsdu  Hie  popular 
election '  which  placed  Josiah  on  the  throne,  of  itself 
marks  some  strong  change  of  public  feeling.  There 
was  also  a  circle  of  remarkable  persons  in  or  around  the 
Palace  and  Temple,  who,  possibly  driven  together  by 
the  recent  persecutions,  had  formed  a  compact  band, 
which  remained  unbroken  till  the  &11  of  the  monarchy 
itself  Amongst  these  the  most  conspicuous  at  tiiis  time 
were  Shaphan  the  secretary,  Hilkiah  the  High  Priest, 
and  Huldah  the  Prophetess,  who,  with  her  husband 
Shall  urn,  himself  of  the  Priestly  race,  and  keeper  of  the 
royal  wardrobe,  lived  close  by  the  Temple  precincts.^ 
Within  this  circle,  the  King  had  grown  up,  with  another 
youth,  destined  to  be  yet  more  conspicuous  than  the 
King  himself  —  the  Prophet  Jeremiah.  It  was  by  the 
joint  action  of  this  group  that  a  discovery  was  made 
which,  if  we  could  but  unravel  its  whole  mystery,  would 
throw  more  light  on  the  history  of  sacred  literature  than 
any  other  event  under  the  monarchy,  and  which,  even 
in  the  obscure  form  in  which  we  now  discern  it,  precip- 
itated the  great  reaction  of  Josiah,  and  colored  the 
whole  teaching  of  his  age.  Mghteen  years  had 
passed  before  the  King  entered  on  the  work 
which,  from  tiie  various  influences  which  it  represented, 
and  from  its  imexpected  and  welcome  appearance,  was 

i  HaK  iii.  1 7-19.  Verse  19  is  taken        >  3  Kings  xziL  14.  "  In  Hie  second 

from  Ps.  xviil  88.  fortification  of  the  city,"  translated 

*  8  Kings  xzi.  34 ;  2  Chr.  xzxiii.     **  in  the  coll^;e,"  see  Thenins,  ad  he. 
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to  make  his  remembrance  ^  like  the  composition  of  the 
^  perfmne  that  is  made  by  the  art  of  the  apothecary ; 
^  sweet  as  honey  in  all  mouths,  and  as  music  at  a  bau- 
*^quet  of  wine."^  The  Temple  during  the  previous 
reign  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  neglect  such  that^  as  in 
the  time  of  Joash,  a  complete  repair  had  become  neces- 
sary. On  this  occasion,  however,  the  King  and  the 
Priesthood  acted  in  entire  harmony.  Suddenly,  Dfacoveiy 
under  the  accumulated  rubbish  or  ruins  of  the  of  the  uw. 
Temple  (as  it  would  seem),  the  High  Priest  discovered 
a  roll  containing  the  ^  Book  *  of  the  Law." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  nature  of  this 
document^  two  points,  and  two  alone,  are  clear.  Firsts  it 
was  as  complete  a  surprise  as  if  the  Book  had  never 
been  known  before.  During  the  troubles  of  the  reign 
of  Manasseh,  there  is  no  proof  of  its  destruction.  Dur- 
ing the  previous  reigns,  wiHi  two  or  three  doubtful  ex- 
ceptions, there  is  no  proof  of  its  existence.  David, 
Solomon,  Asa,  and  Jehoshaphat  had  lived  in  constant^ 
and  apparently  unconscious,  violation  of  the  ordinances 
which  came  home  with  such  force  to  Josiak  Whether 
it  were  written  now  or  ages  before,  the  revolution  in 
Ihe  mind  of  the  discoverers  was  the  same.  Like  the 
revival  of  the  Pandects  at  Amalfi,  like  the  revival  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  text  of  the  Bible  at  the  Beforma* 
tion,  the  sudden  republication  of  the  sacred  Book  of  the 
Constitution  amounted  almost  to  a  new  revelation. 

Secondly,  whatever  other  portions  of  the  Pentateuch 
may  have  been  included  in  the  roll,  there' can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  remarkable  work  to  which  the  Greek 


1  Eedo&xHx.  1.  teronomy,  are  well  stated  in  Dean 

t  The  fitcts  stated  in  tbe  text  are  Mifanan's  HUtory,  L  889 ;  ibr  its  be- 

•Qch  as  are  admitted  by  alL     The  ing  the  whole  Pentateuch,  in  £wal  1« 

aignments  for  the  book  being  Deo-  iiL  699. 
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translators  gave  the  name  of  ^  the  Second  Law  "  ^  (Deu- 
teronomy) occupied  the  chief  place.  The  duties  of  the 
Prophetic  order,  the  duties  of  the  King,  the  necessity 
of  political  and  religious  unity,  the  prohibition  of  high 
places,  the  extreme  severity  against  idolatrous  practices, 
the  blessings  and  curses  pronounced  on  obedience  and 
disobediance  to  the  Divine  precepts,  are  all  peculiar  to 
Denteron-  Dcuterouomy,  and  either  applied  or  were  di- 
^^^'  recfly  applicable*  to  the  evils  which  Josiah 

was  caUed  to  reform.  There  was  a  stiU  higher  purpose 
which  the  "  Second  Law  "  served,  a  still  nobler  spirit  in 
which  Moses  might  be  said  to  have  risen  again  in  the 
days  of  Josiah,  to  promulgate  afresh  the  code  of  SinaL 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Love  of  Grod,  as  the  chief 
ground  of  His  dealings  with  His  people  —  the  love 
towards  God  as  the  ground  of  their  service  to .  Him  — 
the  spritual  character  and  free  choice  of  that  service  * 
— were  urged  on  the  nation  with  all  the  force  of  Divine 
and  human  authority.  Fully  to  bring  out  this  aspect 
of  the  Mosaic  law  was  reserved  for  a  greater  than 
Josiah,  —  that  other  youth  of  whom  we  spoke,  his  con- 
temporary Jeremiah ;  and  yet  more  completely  for  a 
Greater  either  than  Josiah  or  Jeremiah,  to  whom  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy  was  amongst  the  chief  weapons 
which  He  deigned  ^  to  use  from  the  ancient  Scriptures, 
and  who,  beyond  even  Jeremiah,  corresponded  to  tlie 
Second  Moses,  of  whom  that  book  «poke. 

1  The  argnment  here  remains  the  *  Dent  xii.  2;  svi.  21,  22;  xvii. 

tame,  whether  the  Book  of  Deuter-  18;  xviiL  10;  xziii.  17,  18,  ko. 

onomy,  io  its  present  shape,  was  of  a  3  Ibid.  yi.  4-9;  vii.  6*11 ;  x.  12- 

long  anterior  date  (as  Dean  Milman,  15;  xix.  9  ;  xxx.  6-20. 

208,  209,  215),  or  written  in  the  time  «  Matt  iv.  4,  7,  10 ;   John  v.  46 

of  Manasseh  (as  Ewald,  iii.  688),  cr  Comp.  Deut  viiL  8 ;  tL  18,  If ;  Xfm 

by  Jeremiah  himself  (as  Bishop  Co-  16-22. 
lenso,  On  the  Peniateuch^  Part  8,  p. 
vu.). 
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But  for  the  moment  it  was  not  the  Prophet^  but  the> 
King^  who  took  his  stand  on  the  newly  dis-  joei^its 
qovered  law.  To  him  it  was  communicated  by  ^^o™**^®"- 
the  Secretary  Shaphan.  By  him  it  was  recited  aloud 
from  end  to  end  to  an  immense  concoiurse  assembled  in 
ih?  court  of  the  Temple,  in  which  every  order  of  the' 
State,  Priests  and  Prophets,  no  less  than  nobles  and 
peasants,  heard  the  new  revelation  from  the  lips  of  the 
Boyal  Reformer,  as  he  stood  erect,  leaning  against  tho 
pillar,^  at  the  entrace  of  the  inner  courts  beside  the 
sacred  laver,  himself  the  new  Lawgiver  of  his  people. 

Within  the  limits  prescribed,  the  Reformation  of 
Josiah  now  began.  It  was  inaugurated  by  one  of  those 
national  vows  or  covenants  which  were  in  the  monarchy 
what  the  vows  of  individuals  had  been  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  nation.  This  was  followed  by  a  Passover, 
such  as  even  Hezekiah  had  not  been  able  to  celebrate 
—  such  as  had  not  been  celebrated  as  far  back  as  the 
first  foundation  of  the  kingdom.  The  Pagan  worship 
was  uprooted  with  the  same  punctilious  care  as  that 
with  which,  dining  the  Paschal  season,  the  houses  of 
Israelites  were  to  be  cleansed  from  every  morsel  of 
leaven.^  Every  instrument  or  image,  if  of  wood,  was 
burnt ;  if  of  metal  or  stone,  was  shattered  to  pieces  and 
ground  to  powder.  The  ashes  were  carried  beyond  the 
territory  of  Judah,  or  thrown  on  the  numerous  graves 
along  that  vast  cemetery,  the  necropolis  of  the  glen  of 
the  Kedron.  Then  fell  in  rapid  succession  the  houses 
of  those  who  ministered  to  the  licentious  rites  close  by 
the  Temple,  and  the  sanctuaries  tliat  stood  just  outside 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem.     The  wooden  chariots  conse- 

*  8  Kings  xxiii.  3.      So  Mahomet    at  Cordova  had  his  own  special  pulpit 
leaned  first  aga'nst  a  palm-troe  and    in  the  great  mosque, 
then  against  a  pillar ;  so  the  Khalif        <  2  Chr.  xxxv.  1-19. 
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dated  to  the  Sun,  tlie  brasen  altars  planted  by  Ahai 
and  Manasseh  in  difibrent  parts  of  the  Temple  disap- 
peared. Ererjwhere,  as  by  a  kind  of  exorcism,  he 
desecrated  the  sanctuaries  of  the  High  Places,  especiallj 
tibose  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  and  on  Mount  Olivet,  by 
heaping  upon  them  the  bones  of  the  dead.^  Even 
beyond  the  limits  of  Judah  his  zeal  extended  to  the  old 
Inntellte  sanctuaries  of  Bethel  and  Samaria.  Thither  he 
came  as  ^e  long-expected  deliverer,  foretold  by  Iddo 
the  seer.*  A  terrible  vengeance  followed  on  those  who 
had  Hunistered  at  these  shrines.  Those  that  he  still 
found  alive  were  executed  upon  their  ovm  altar&'  Of 
those  who  were  dead,  the  bones  were  dug  up  (with  the 
ooe  exception  of  the  Prophet  of  Bethel,  whose  memory 
was  still  preserved  on  the  spot)  and  thrown  upon  the 
sites  of  the  altars  which  they  had  once  served. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  sanguinary  acts  of  Josmh, 
j^y^  no  less  than  of  Elijah  and  of  Jehu,  are  con- 
^^•^  demned  by  Him  in  whom  was  fulfilled  the 
spirit  g(  the  true  Deuteronomy,  the  Revived  Law,  which 
the  impetuous  King  carried  out  only  in  its  external 
observances,  and  by  its  own  hard  measures.  It  was  the 
first  direct  persecution  that  the  kingdom  of  Judah  had 
witnessed  on  behalf  of  the  True  Religion.  Down  to 
this  time  the  mournful  distinction  had  been  reserved 
for  the  half-pagan  King  Manasseh.  But  cruelty  had 
here,  as  in  all  like  cases,  provoked  a  corresponding 
cruelty ;  and  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  if  from  his  youth 
and  his  zeal  it  has  suggested  his  likeness  to  our  Edward 
VL,  by  its  harsher  features  encouraged  the  rough  acts 
which  disfigured  so  many  of  the  last  efforts  of  that  and 
other  like  movements  of  the  Christian  Church. 

1  t  Kings  xxiii  4-14.  •  J  Kings  xxiiL  W, 

9  1  Kings  xul  t. 
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It  was  also  a  violaticm  of  the  sanctity  ^  of  the  septd- 
chre  almost  without  precedent  in  the  Jewish  history. 
The  disinterment  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  by  hostile 
dynasties  had  occurred  in  the  fury  of  revolutions,  and 
bj^aracters  odious  even  in  their  own  times  forl^rce- 
ness  and  violence.  But  a  Jewish  Prophet '  had  alreacty 
denounced  the  savage  practice  m  a  neighboring  king^ 
dom^  as  ^  a  haired  "  (if  we  may  use  the  wmxis  in  which 
a  Christian  commentator  has  finely  amplified  the  I^ro* 
phetic  warning)  <<  carried  beyond  the  gLe,  which  the 
^  heathen  too  held  to  be  unnatural  in  its  implacableness 
^and  uDcharitableness  —  a  hatred  which  is  a  scnrt  of 
^impotent  grasping  at  eternal  vengeance  —  hatred 
"^  which,  having  no  power  to  work  any  real  vengeance^ 
^  has  no  object  but  to  show  its  hatred."  A  condemna- 
tion too  strong,  indeed,  for  the  imperfect  andf  mixed  acts 
of  those  of  old  time,  like  the  Kings  of  Moab  and  of 
Jndah,  but  not  too  strong  lor  the  deed  as  seen  in  the 
Ugiit  of  a  Christian  and  civilized  age. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  this  effi>rt,  the  kingdom  of  Judfth 
was  doomed.  Perhaps  the  very  vehemence  of  Th»  rmph- 
the  attempt  ^carried  with  it  its  own  ineflScacy.  «iiM. 
Even  the  traditions  which  invested  Josiah  with  a  blaze 
of  pretematuial  glory,  maintained  that  in  his  day  the 
sacred  oil  was  forever  lost  Too  late  is  written  on  the 
pages  even  which  describe  this  momentary  revival  It 
did  not  reach  the  deeply  seated,  wide-spread  corruption 
which   tainted  rich  and  poor  alike^    Large  as  is  the 

I  Josiah's  solemn  deseerailioii  of  the  aioval  from  this  world  to  be  protected 

graves  of  Prophets  and  Priesto  loog  (Vom  any  ibrCher  ecclesiastical   cen* 

ago  departed  was  pleaded  hy  Ju»-  wire. 

tinian  and  Theodora  in  the  synocl  of  ^  '^^  vi^wning  criou  of  the  King 

Menas,  and  in  the    FifUi    General  of  Moab  was  that  *^h«  burned  the 

Cooncil,  as  a  sanction  for  anathema-  bones  of  the  King  of  Kdom."     Amot 

tising  the  dead,  who  down  to  that  ii.  1.     See  Dr.  Pusey's  note, 
time  had  been  (lioaglil  by  their  re- 
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space  occupied  by  it  in  the  historical  books,  by  the  con- 
temporary Prophets  it  is  never  mentioned  at  alL 

Of  these,  the  most  pecuUar  to  this  period  is  Zephar 
niah,  remarkable  as  belonging  to  an  illustrious 
&mily  tracing  back  its  descent  for  four  genera- 
tions, possibly  to  the  King  Hezekiah.^  He  is  the  first 
distinct  herald  of  the  great  catastrophe  which,  step  by 
step,  he  saw  advancing.  He  looks  out,  according  to  the 
£uU  meanmg  of  his  name,  « the  Watchman  of  Jehovah,'^ 
over  the  wide  and  awful  prospect,  in  which  nation  after 
nation  passes  in  review  before  him ;  not  without  hope 
Hiat  out  of  the  very  absorption  of  the  little  kingdom 
of  Judah  into  the  surrounding  nations,  the  element  of 
good  which  it  contains  may  spread  and  strengthen  it- 
self; that,  like  the  strange  companions  whom  misery 
makes  one,  they  may  all  be  led  to  caU  on  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  and  to  serve  Him  with  one  accord,  ^  shoulder 
to  shoulder."^  But  still  his  prevailing  and  peculiar 
mission  is  as  the  Prophet  of  the  Judgment.  From  him, 
the  Apocalyptic  vision  of  the  New  Testament  and  the 
sublime  Hymn  of  the  Christian  Church  have  borrowed 
their  most  striking  words  and  imageiy :  — 

The  daj  of  the  Lord  is  at  band ; 
The  great  day  of  the  Lord  is  near,  is  near  -^ 
It  hasteth  greatlj,  r 

The  Toice  of  the  day  of  the  Lord ; 
The  day  of  the  Lord's  anger, 
The  day  of  the  Lord's  anger, 
The  day  of  the  Lord's  anger. 
That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day  ; 
A  day  of  trouble  and  distress, 
A  day  of  wasteness  and  desolation, 
A  day  of  darkVtess  and  gloominess, 
A  day  of  clouds  and  thick  darkness, 
^  A  day  of  trumpet  and  alarm 

1  Z^pb.  L  1.  <  Zeph.  iiL  7-f. 
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Against  the  fenced  cities^ 
Against  the  lofty  towers.^ 

Of  this  great  day,  however  delayed  for  a  time,  two 
calamities,  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  were  the  im-  The  inr*, 

/  BUHi  Of  the 

mediate  precursors.  The  first  was  the  invasion  SfsythSans. 
of  the  Scythians.  It  was  the  earliest  recorded  m^. 
of  those  movements  of  the  northern  populations,  hid 
behind  the  long  mountain  barrier,  which,  under  the 
name  of  Himalaya,  Caucasus,  Taurus,  Hasmus,  and  the 
Alps,  has  been  reared  by  nature  between  the  civilized 
and  uncivilized  races  of  the  old  world.  Suddenly, 
above  this  boundary,  appeared  those  strange,  uncouth, 
fur-clad  forms,  hardly  to  be  distinguished  fix>m  their 
horses  and  their  wagons,  fierce  as  their  own  wolves 
or  bears,  sweeping  towards  the  southern  regions  which 
seemed  to  them  their  natural  prey.  The  successive 
invasions  of  Parthians,  Turks,  Mongols  in  Asia,  of 
Gauls,  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns  in  Europe,  ^  have,"  it  is 
weU  said,  ^  illustrated  the  law  and  made  us  familiar 
^  with  its  operations.  But  there  was  a  time  in  history 
*^  before  it  had  come  into  force,  and  when  its  very 
^existence  must  have  been  unsuspected.  Even. since 
^Mt  began  to  operate,  it  has  so  often  undergone  pro- 
^  longed  suspension,  that  the  wisest  may  be  excused 
^if  they  cease  to  bear  it  in  mind,  and  are  as  much 
^  startled  when  a  firesh  illustration  of  it  occurs,  as  if 
**the  like  had  never  happened  before."*  No  wonder 
that  now,  when  the  veil  was  the  first  time  rent  asun- 
der, all  the  ancient  monarchies  of  the  south  —  Assyria, 
Babylon,  Media,  i^ypt,  even  Greece  and  Asia  Minor — 
stood  aghast  at  the  spectacle  of  these  savage  hordes 

1  Zeph.  L  7, 14-18 ;  ii.  1,  2.    The    plied  the  first  words  of  the  hymn, 
Vulgate  translation  of  i.  15  has  iap>    Dies  Ira,  Dies  ilia. 

*  Rawlinson's  Anc,  Mon.  iL  A<^ 
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rushing  down  on  the  seats  of  luxury  and  power.  It 
must  have  been  about  the  middle  of  Josiah's  reign 
that  ooe  division  of  them  broke  into  Syria.  They 
peneteatedy  on  their  way  to  Egypt^  as  fiur  as  the  south- 
em  frontier  of  Palestine,  and  were  then  bought  off 
by  Psammetichus,  and  retired,  after  sacking  the  tem- 
ple^ of  Astarte  at  Ascalon.  One  permanent  trace  of 
their  passage  they  left  as  they  sooured  through  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  The  old  Canaanifish  eity  of  Bethr 
shan,  at  the  eastern  extremity  at  that  plain,  from  them 
received  the  naqie  which  it  bore  throughout  the  Bo- 
man  empire  in  the  mouths  of  the  Greeks,  Scf^thofolm^ 
^  the  city  of  the  Scythians.'' 

The  total  omission  of  this  fi>rmidable  apparition  in 
the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  is  a  remarkable 
proof  of  \he  attenuation,  apparently  increasing  as  it 
approaches  the  end,  of  the  historical  narrative  of  this 
closing  period.  But  from  the  Prophets  we  catch 
glimpses  of  the  inroad  of  some  nomadic  horde,  which 
can  hardly  be  explained  but  by  the  knowledge  acquired 
from  other  sources,  of  these  strange  intruder&  Habak- 
kuk'  perhaps  saw  them  from  his  watch-4ower  of  iq^u- 
lation,  galloping  on  their  horses,  terriUe  as  themselves 
-*-*  both  terrible  as  leopards  or  wolves.  Zephaniah  saw 
them,  as  they  prowled  round  the  sanctuary  of  Asealon 
and  through  the  cities  of  Philistia.  ^The  sea4)oast 
^ shall  be  lor  pastures^  and  cisterns  £or  shepherds,  and 
^  folds  for  flodis."  Jeremiah  from  the  first  moment  of 
his  call  had  seen  in  the  emblem  of  a  seething  caldroa 
in  the  north  the  sign  of  the  quarter  whence  the  fiery 

t  Hm<L  &  109-106 ;  Strabo,  i.  8,  ▼.    I«,   |  14.    Set   BawMnaoa,    i. 

16;   Jufldn,  ii.  3.     See  Ewald,  iii.  516. 

«d&  *  Hab.  i.  6-10,  if  (ha  OhaUMuis 

>  Jadith  iii.  10 ;   8  Mace,  zil  29.  and  Scjtbians  were  blended  Ui^^tm 

Conp.  Jodg.  i.  27  (LXX) ;  Fdyh.  4  Zeph.  iL  4-6. 
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flood  of  deBolation^  would  issiie^  and  had  raised  the 
warning  cry  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  shepherds 
fixHn  the  North  to  pitch  their  tents  around  Jerusaleoii 
—  a  wild  host  on  horses  of  war^  with  bow  and  spear, 
and  shout  like  that  of  a  roaring  sea.  Already  long 
before,'  and  also  long  after,  there  floated  on  the  pro- 
phetic honzpn  the  dark  cloud  beyond  the  Cauoasu% 
big  with  the  fate  of  the  future  destinies  of  the  workL 
It  was  a  storm  always  ready  to  burst,  with  its  discharge 
of  horses  and  horsemen^  of  swords  and  shields^  of 
bows  and  arrows,  of  staves  and  spears,  and  innumer* 
able  bands,  horde  suoceeding  horde ;  a  convulsion  which 
should  send  a  universal  shudder  through  all  living  creat- 
ures, and  shake  down  the  mountains  and  lay  level 
alike  cliff  and  fortress;  an  enemy  which  could  only 
be  repelled  by  the  combined  forces  of  man  cmd  n;^ 
ture,  —  by  an  overUux>w  which  would  pile  up  the 
glens  of  the  Dead  Sea  with  mountains  of  human 
graves,  and  would  furnish  out  a  sacrificial  feast  to  all 
the  vultures  and  wild  beasts  of  the  moimtains  of 
Israel,  such  as  they  had  never  known  before,  fix)m  the 
carcasses  of  chie&  and  warriors.'  In  these  tremendous 
forms,  not  without  a  Prophetic  sense  of  their  vasi 
importance,  was  hailed  tiie  first  apparition  of  the 
future  fathers  of  the  coming  Northern  world  Grog 
and  Magog  are  the  primeval  names  which,  now  firsi 
introduced,  were  revived  in  the  Apocidypse^  as  repre* 
sentatives  of  the  vast  barbarian  tribes  which  threat- 
ened the  empire  of  Rome,  as  that  of  Assyria  had  been 

•1  Jer^  I.  1S-15{   vk  2^.  ,£w«kl        >  Exek.  xxxviii.  17,  fO. 
sappoees  that  their  actual  appearance «      3  Ibid,  xxxviii.  1-16 ;  z^ziz.  1»  9 
before  the  walls  of  Jerosalein  it  de-        ^  Iter.  z\.  8. 
■cribed  in  Psakn  lix.,  which  he  at- 
eribes  to  Jonah. 
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threatened  by  the  Scythians  of  old.  Here,  first  in  any 
historic  record,  is  the  only  indication  which  the  Bible 
contains  of  the  name  of  any  modem  European  nation. 
The  mighty  people  of  Russu,^  through  this 
wild  invasion,  has  won  a  place  in  the  Sacred 
books.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Christian  Apostle,  still 
perhaps  deriving  his  main  impression  from  this  their 
first  historical  appearance,  to  open  that  prospect  in 
which  even  the  savage  " Scythian'*  should  claim  his 
place  beside  the  polished  ^  Greek,"  the  Oriental  ^  bar- 
barian,'' and  the  inspired  *^  Jew."* 

The  second  calamity  of  Josiah's  reign,  though  con- 
Theinv*.  ncctcd  with  the  first,  came  from  a  different 
NwiS,  quarter.  Probably  strengthened  by  the  influx 
B.  c.  609.     q£»  |.j^^  northern  nations,  the  Babylonian  power 

was  now  rising  into  an  overwhelming  predominance, 
of  which  the  full  account  belongs  to  that  portion  of 
the  Jewish  history  not  included  in  this  volume.  On 
the  throne  of  Egypt  was  seated  a  vigorous  king,  Necho, 
who  wished  to  anticipate  that  growth  by  securing  him- 
self on  the  east  and  north.  Between  these  two  con- 
tendmg  powers  stood  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  now 
enlarged  by  the  accession,  at  least  in  name,  of  the 
Israelite  territory.  The  tendency  to  an^Egjrptian  alli- 
ance, which  had  been  denounced  by  Isaiah  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  now  seems  to  have  been  exchanged  for 
an  opposite  policy,  and  as  Hezekiah  came  across  the 
path  of  Sennacherib  by  attaching  his  fortunes  to  Tirha- 
kah  and  Sethos,  so  Josiah  came  across  the  path  of 
Necho  by  attaching  himself  to  the  King  of  Assyria. 
Either  making  use  of  his  celebratM  fleet,  and  so  landhig 

1  Eosh  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  ),  8 ;  xxxix.        <  Col.  iii.  11. 
1),   wrongly    translated    in    A.  V., 
'•  chief  prince.** 
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at  Accho,  or  following  the  track  of  his  predecessor 
Psammetichus,  and  coming  up  the  plains  of  Philistia, 
Necho*  advanced  through  Palestine  towards  the  passes 
of  Lebanon,  on  his  way  to  the  great  battle-field  of 
Carchemish,  In  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  scene  of 
80  many  combats  in  thf  earlier  history  of  Israel,  Josiah 
determined,  with  a  rashness  which  i^peared  to  be 
against  the  counsels  of  Providence,^  to  stay  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Egyptian  army.  The  encounter  took 
place  near  Megiddo,*  at  an  ancient  sanctuary  of  the 
two  Syrian  gods  Hadad'  and  £immon,  on  the  mercantile 
rbute  from  Damascus  to  Egypt  No  details  are  given 
of  the  battle.  Everything  is  absorbed  in  the  one  tragic 
cal  event  which  closed  it  Josiah  was  in  his  chariot^  but 
diflginsed,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  royal  fam- 
ilies of  IsraeV  in  moments  of  extreme  emergency. 
The  Egyptian  archers,  such  as  we  see  on  their  monu- 
maits,  discharged  a  volley  of  arrows  against  him.  He 
fell:  he  was  placed  in  his  second  chariot  of  reservei 
and  carried  to  Jerusalem  to  die,  and  was  buried  in  his 
own  sepulchre,  according  to  the  usage  which  had  pre- 
vail^ mn6e  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  So  mournful  a 
death  had  never  occurred  in  the  Jewish  annals.  All 
the  population  of  the  city  and  the  kingdom  attended 
the  fimeraL  There  was  an  elegy  over  the  departed 
King,  probably  as  pathetic  as  that  which  David  had 
sung  over  Saul  and  Jonathan.  It  was  by  the  most 
plaintive  of  the  Prophets,  Jeremiah,  who  now  first 
appears  on  the  scene  of  public  acts.  Long  afterwards 
was  that  sad  day  remembered,  both  as  it  was  cele- 
brated on  the  field  of  battle  and  at  Jerusalem.    The 

i  2  Cbr.  xxxv.  21 ;  1  Eedras  L  27,  >  Zech.  zii.  11. 

28.  ^2  Cbr.  xxxy.  22.    Comp.  1  Kingt 

2  Herod,  ii.  159 ;  2  Chr.  xxxv.  22.  xxii.  SO. 
TOL.  II.                              86 
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lamentation  of  Jeremiah  was  preserved  in  the  memory 
of  the  male  and  female  minstrels,  as  a  national  institu- 
tion,  even  till  long  after  the  return  firom  the  Captivity.^ 
Every  family  shut  itself  up  and  mourned  apart  In 
every  household  the  men  and  women  mourned  each 
apart  in  their  own  seclusion.'  In  the  prospect  of  the 
heaviest  calamity  that  could  be&ll  the  nation,  this  was 
the  moummg  which  recurred  to  them,  mourmng  as  one 
moumeth  for  his  only  son,  in  bitterness  as  one  that 
is  in  bitterness  for  his  first-bom.'  The  widows  were 
innumerable ;  the  childless  mother  was  left  lamenting 
for  her  sons  slain  in  batde ;  she  laid  herself  down  to 
die ;  the  sun  of  her  life  went  down  as  it  were  in  mid- 
day,^ as  in  the  total  eclipse  of  that  fiital  year. 

Josiah  was  the  last  royal  hero  of  Israel  With  his 
death  the  history  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  might  end, 
were  it  not  for  one  great  event  and  one  great  person 
that  still  remain,  —  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah. 

1  2  Chr.  xxxT.  25 ;  1  Esdras  L  82.    Jer.  xt.   7-9.    (See  Thenitu  oo  2 
See  Jer.  zxii.  18.  Kings  xziii.  80.)    The  eclipae  was  oa 

2  Zech.  ziL  11-14.  September  80,  b.  o.  610.  (See  Groto'i 
8  Ibid.  ziL  10.  (7rMC«,  iii.  818.) 

4  This  is  the  probable  aUosioQ  of 
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SPECIAL  AUTHOBITIES  FOB  THIS  PERIOD. 
t  The  Hiatoiical  and  Prophetical  Books. 

JOSIAH. 

Jer.  L— T. ;  Zephaniah  and  Habakknk ;  S  Sngt  zxiL — ^xziiL  80 ;  S  Chr 


Jbhoahax. 
S  Kin^  xziu.  80-SS  (Jer.  xxiL  11) ;  2  Chr.  xxxil  1-4. 

Jkhoiakim. 

S  Kingf  xziiL  84. — ^xxiv.  5 ;  2  Chr.  xxxtL  4-8.  Jer.  xxtL  (with  TiL— z.) 
preaching  in  the  Temple.  —  xriii.,  xix.,  xx.,  preaching  in  the  YaUey 
of  Hianona  and  the  Temple.  •*  xhrL  1-13,  batde  oT  Caivhttnish.  — 
xlviL  Betnm  of  Necbo  ttiroogh  Philistiik  —  xlviii.,  xlix.  Moab  and 
Ammon.  —  xxr.  foreign  Nations.  —  xxxy.  the  Beohabites.  —  xxx?L 
Baruoh'i  Becitation.  —  xIt.  Baruch'i  despair. 

Jkhoiaohht. 

Jer  xxiL  the  Three  Kings.  —  xxiy.  the  CaptiTes  and  the  Bemnant  —  xxix. 
Lett^  to  the  Exiles. — xlix.  84-89,  Eiam.  —  IL  59-64,  Babylon  (per- 
haps also  Jer.  L,  E  58).  —  Baroch  L — ^r. 

Zedekiah. 

Jer.  zxTiL,  xzviii.  Beginning  of  Bevolt  —  Zech.  xiL — xiiL  6 ;  xit.  ;  Jar. 
xxTviL,  xxxIt.  Baising  the  Siege.  —  Jer.  xxi.,  xxxviiL,  xxxix.  15-18, 
the  Prison.— Ezek.  Tiii«— xxiiL;  Jer.  xxxiL,  xxxiii.,  xxxix.  1-14.— 
Esek.  xxiT.  the  Siege. — Jer.  xL— xliy.  Esci^.  —  Jer.  xlyL  18-28, 
Obadiah.  —  Ezek.  xxr.— xxxiii.  March  on  £g3rpt. 

n.  Jewish  l>aditions  in  Josephns  (^AnL  x»  5-9). 

DL  BlastrationB  from  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  inscriptions ;  ooUected  in 
Bawlinson's  Bamptan  Lecturei^  Lectore  IV.,  and  the  notes  thereon. 

K.  B.  -i^  For  the  arrangement  of   here  placed  in  the  <»der  of  the  eyenti 
the  chapters  of  Jeremiah,  see  Ewald    to  wlich  they  refer, 
and  other  commentators.    They  are 
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LECTURE   XL. 

JEBEMIAH  AND  THE  FALL  OF  JERUSALEM. 

Wb  are  now  approaching  a  great  catastrophe,  which 
has  been  twice  over  enacted  in  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  people. 

Three  other  like  events  of  parallel  magnitude  have 
been  witnessed ;  the  fall  of  Babylon,  as  the  ^tw  or 
close  of  the  primeval  monarchies  of  the  an-  '^«™»*'«*- 
cient  world;  the  fall  of  Rome,  as  the  close  of  the 
classical  world;  and,  in  a  fainter  degree,  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  as  the  close  of  the  first  Christianized 
Empire.  But,  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem,  both  its  first 
and  second  destruction .  have  the  peculiar  interest  of 
involving  the  dissolution  of  a  religious  dispensation, 
combined  with  the  agony  of  an  expiring  nation, 
such  as  no  other  people  or  city  has  witnessed,  such 
as  no  other  people  has  Burvived,  and,  by  surviving, 
carried  on  the  living  recollection,  first  of  one  and  then 
of  the  other,  for  centuries  after  the  first  shock  was 
over. 

Of  these  two  captures  of  Jerusalem,  the  second  is 
still  far  in  advance,  and  it  is  of  the  first  only  that  we 
have  here  to  speak.  But  it  is  by  bearing  both  in 
mind  that  we  can  best  appreciate  the  various  feelinga 
with  which  the  approach  of  the  first  was  regarded, 
and  the  bewilderment  and  confusion  which,  as  the 
current  of  the  history  draws  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
fatal  whirlpool,  beset  not  merely  the    events  them- 
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selves,  but  the  textual  structure  of  the  various  nar- 
ratives and  prophecies  which  record  it 

By  one  of  those  lightning  flashes,  which  at  times, 
in  the  moments  of  its  thickest  darkness,  reveal  the 
interior  of  Jewish  society,  .we  are  admitted,  during 
these  closing  scenesi  to  a  closer  view  of  its  several  ele- 
ments in  this  its  latest  crisis,  than  we  have  enjoyed 
since  the  time  of  David,  The  violence  which  had, 
in  the  earlier  period  of  the  divided  kingdom,  charaeter- 
ized  the  northern  dynasty,  in  the  reigns  of  Manasaeh 
and  Josiah  penetrated  the  fortimes  of  Jerusalem  alaow 
It  had  become  a  mortal  battle  between  two  fierce  par- 
ties. The  persecution  of  the  Prophets  by  Manasseh 
had  provoked  the  persecution  of  the  idolatrous  Priesto 
by  Josiah.  The  mutual  mistrust  which  had  already, 
in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  broken  up  families  and 
divided  the  nearest  friends,  and  made  a  man's  worst 
enemies  those  of  his  ovm  household,^  had  now  reached 
the  highest  degree  of  intensity :  ^  Every  man  had  to 
^take  heed  of  his  neighbor,  and  suspect  his  brother/'* 

There  was  the  party  which  may  be  called  the 
Party  rftke  party  of  "  the  Princes,"  —  that  body  of  nobles 
PrinoM.  who,  from  thc  time  of  Joash,  perha.ps  of 
Behoboam,  had  leajied  to  the  idolatrous  and  liceur 
tious  practices  of  the  early  Kings  of  Judah,  and  who 
held  the  later  Kings  almost  as  puppets  in  their  hands. 
With  them  were  associated  many  of  the  Elders  or 
chiefs  of  the  tribes,  under  whose  auspices  the  poly- 
theism, which  Josiah  had  for  the  moment  extirpated, 
still  continued  to  linger,  even  in  the  courts  of  the 
Temple  itself  At  the  north  gate  of  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts was  a  statue  o^  Astarte,  and  a  wailing-place, 

1  Mioftk  viL  6,6.  <  Jer.  ix.  4;  xii.  6.    /3ee  fiwald, 

ill  711. 
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where,  as  at  the  Phoenician  Byhlos,  there  were  women 
howling  over  the  loss  of  the  Syrian  god  Thammuz.^ 
In  the  subterranean  chambers  underneath  the  Temple 
area  were  fitted  up  chapels  decorated  after  the  Egyp- 
tian fashion,  with  likenesses  of  sax^red  animals,  to  which 
incense  was  offered.'  Even  in  the  space  of  the  court 
between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  there  was  a  band  of 
high  dignitaries  who  turned  their  backs  on  the  Tem- 
ple, and  paid  their  devotions  eastward  to  the  Sun  as 
he  rose  over  the  Mount  of  Olives.'  The  names  of 
some  of  the  more  determined  of  these  reactionary 
Princes  are  preserved:  Pelatiah  the  son  of  Benaiah, 
Jaazaniah  the  son  of  Azur,  and  Jaazaniah  the  son  of 
Shaphan;^  probably,  also,  EUshama,  the  chief  secre- 
tary of  the  royal  family,  and  his  grandson  Ishmael  — 
who  had  a  connection  with  the  court  of  Ammon,  and 
himself  belonged  to  the  royal  family. 

By  the  side  of  these,  perhaps  opposed  to  them, 
perhaps  allied  with  them,  in  that  strange  Party  of  t^ 
combination  which  oft;en  brings  together,  for  Prophets. 
purposes  of  political  or  religious  animosity,  parties 
themselves  most  alien  to  each  other,  was  the  great 
body  of  the  Sacerdotal,  and  even  of  the  Prophetic 
order.  There  were  those  who.  directly  lent  them- 
selves to  magical  rites,  both  amongst  the  male  and 
female  members*  of  the  Prophetic  schools.  There 
were  also  those  who  clung  with  a  dest)erate  tenacity 
to  the  hope  that  the  local  sanctity  of  Jerusalem  was  a 
sufficent  safeguard  against  all  calamities ;  who  repeated, 
with  that  energy  of  iteration  •  which  only  belongs  to 
Eastern  fanatics,  the  very  name  of  the  Temple  of  Jeho- 

1  Ezek.  TiiL  8-5,  14.  *  Ezek.  viii.  11 ;  xi.  1. 

>  Ibid.  viiL  8-12.  &  Ibid,  xiil  2,  6,  18. 

^  Ilnd.  viii.  16.  <  Jer.  vii.  4.    See  Leotore  XXX. 
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v»h  M  an  all-eufficiog  talisman;  who  prided  them- 
selvea  on  the  newly  discovered  treasure  of  the  Law ;  ^ 
who  recited  the  old  proj^etic  phrases^*  often  care* 
lesa  of  what  thej  meant ;  who  saw  in  the  city  only  a 
YBMi  caldron'  constructed  for  their  special  content  and 
enjoyment  Amongst  these  were  Pashur,  of  a  high 
Priestly  fiunily,  holding  the  office  of  governor  of  the 
Temple,  with  his  son  Gedaliah;  another  Pashur,  with 
his  uncle  Jerahmeel^  high  in  the  favor  of  the  court; 
the  whole  family  of  Shelemiah^  including  his  son  Jehu- 
cal  and  his  grandson  Jehudi ;  Seraiah  the  son  of  Ajuir 
riah;  and  Ir\jah  the  son  of  ^lelemiah,  the  son  of 
Hananiah  —  Hananiah  himself  being  one  of  the  lead* 
ing  Prophets  of  this  extreme  party. 

In  the  midst  of  these  adverse  influences  was  a  pow-* 
The  Fitend*  ^'^  g^oup,  the  direct  inheritors  of  the  tradi- 
oT  Jeremiah,  tious  of  the  reigu  of  JosiaL  Hilkiah,  Sha* 
phan,  Maaseiahy  and  Huldah,  indeed,  were  passed  away ; 
but  their  friends  or  children  still  remained ;  and  the 
families  especially  of  Shaphan  and  Maaseiah  formed 
a  powerful  society,  united  by  the  closest  sympathy. 
The  life  of  the  whole  circle  was  the  Prophet  Jere- 
miah,  bound  up  by  various  ties  of  kinship  or  friend- 
ship with  almost  all  of  them.  Even  if  his  feither 
iah  was  not  tiie  High  Priest  of  that  name,  yet 
own  Priestly  descent  must  have  brought  them 
into  close  connection.  His  uncle  Shallum  waa 
the  husband  of  the  Prophetess  Huldah,  and 
his  friend  Hanameel  was  his  cousin,  their  son.  His 
constant  companion  was  Baruch  the  grandson  of  Maa- 
seiah, and  his  most  powerful  protectors^  Ahikam  and 
GedaUah,  were  the  son    and  grandson   of  Shaphan. 

1  Jer.  viil  8.  <  Exek.  zi.  9. 

•  Did.  sxiiL  81,  SB. 
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Bom  in  the  priestly  city  of  Anathotfa,  with  the 
fluence  of  these  fitmilies  round  him,  it  might  well  b^ 
said  that  he  was  consecrated  to  his  office  even  from 
his  earliest  days.^  His  father  had  received  his  birth 
with  a  joy  of  which  the  remembrance  was  long  pre» 
served,*  and  which  strangely  contrasted  with  the  dark 
career  of  his  after  life.  The  fiuthftd  adherence  of 
these  companions  through  good  report  and  evil^  his 
constant  appeals  to  them  &r  help,  the  unexpected 
aid  which,  through  their  intervention,  was  brought  to 
his  rescue,  bring  out  the  fascination  which  he  exercised 
over  them,  and  the  tender  sympathy  which  they  re- 
ceived from  him,  so  as,  more  than  any  other  of  the 
ancient  Prophets,  to  recall  the  great  Apostle,  who 
^  had  a  thousand  friends,  and  loved  each  as  if  he  had 
^a  thousand  souls,  and  ^ied  a  thousand  deaths  what 
^  he  parted  from  thom." 

But  it  might  be  said  of  Jeremiah,  even  more  than 
of  St  Paul,  that  in  spite  of  these  numerous  niiiou- 
fiiends,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  mission  he  ^^^ 
^had  no  man  like-minded  with  him."  From  the  first 
moment  of  his  call  he  was  alone,  amidst  a  hostile 
world.  The  nation  was  against  him.  In  the  day 
when  he  uttered  his  lament  over  Josiah,  he  lost  his 
last  hope  in  the  house  of  JudaL  From  that  hour 
the  charm  of  the  royal  line  of  David  was  broken ; 
the  institution  which  had  of  itself  sustained  the  mon- 
archy had  lost  its  own  vital  power.  The  nobles  were 
exasperated  against  him  by  his  fearless  rebukes  of 
their  oppression  and  luxury.  Most  of  all,  he  was 
hated  and  cursed — thg^  bitterest  trial,  in  every  time  -*- 
by  the  two  sacred  orders  to  which  he  himself  belonged. 
He  was  one  of  those  rare  instances  in  the  Jewish  his- 

1  Jer.  L  6.  *  If  we  may  take  literally  Jer*  zx.  U« 
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tory,  in  which  Priest  and  Prophet  were  combined,  and 
by  a  singularly  tragical  fete  he  lived  precisely  at  Hiat 
age  in  which  both  of  those  great  institutions  seemed 
to  have  reached  the  utmost  point  of  degradation  and 
corruption;  both,  after  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of 
centuries,  in  the  last  extremity  of  the  nation  of  which 
they  were  the  chief  supports,  broke  down  and  fidled. 
Between  the  Priesthood  and  the  Prophets  there  had 
hitherto  been  more  or  less  of  a  conflict ;  but  now  that 
conflict  was  exchanged  for  a  fatal  union  —  "a  wonder- 
^'ful  and  horrible  thing  was  committed  in  the  land; 
« the  Prophets  prophesied  falsely  and  the  Priests  bore 
*^rule  by  their  means;  and  the  people  loved  to  have 
^it  so,"^  and  he  who  by  each  of  his  callings  was 
naturally  led  to  sympathize  with  both,  was  the  doomed 
antagonist  of  both, —  victim  of  one  of  the  strongest 
of  human  passions,  the  hatred  of  Priests  against  a 
Priest  who  attacks  his  own  order,  the  hatred  of  Proph- 
ets against  a  Prophet  who  ventures  to  have  a  voice 
and  a  will  of  his  own.  His  own  village  of  Anathoth, 
occupied  by  members  of  the  sacred  tribe,  was  for  him 
a  nest  of  conspirators  >  against  his  life.  Of  him,  first 
in  the  sacred  history,  was  the  saying  literally  ful- 
filled, ^a  Prophet  hath  no  honor  in  his  own  birUi- 
place."' 

And,  as  often  has  happened  in  like  case,  the  misfoiv 
Hitdoo.  *^^®  ^^  ^^  position  was  aggravated  by  the 
^^•^  necessity  of  opposing  the  general  current  of 
popular  prejudice,  and  professional  narrowness,  not 
merely  in  its  grosser  forms  of  selfishness  and  super- 
stition, but  in  those  points  wbere  it  merely  carried 
to  excess  feelings  which  were  in  themselves  good,  and 

1  Jer.  ▼.  81;   ii.  8;  vL  18;  xxiii.        *  Jer.  xL  19,  21. 
11,  84  ;  XX vL  11.  9  'Evt^  airov  Karpidi,  Luke  iv.  24. 
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which  had  in  an  earlier  age  been  sanctioned  by  the 
noblest  examples  and  most  firuitful  results.  In  the 
altered  circumstances  of  his  age.  he  could  no  longer 
be  what  Isaiah  had  been:  nay,  that  unshaken  belief 
in  the  inherent  invincible  strength  of  Jerusalem  which 
Isaiah  had  preached,  and  which  the  Prophets  of  his 
time  repeated  after  Isaiah  with  a  constant  and  not 
unnatural  confidence,  it  was  the  duty  of  Jeremiah  to 
oppose.  Even  the  yet  diviner  truth  of  the  possibility 
of  restoration  for  the  most  hardened  character,  which 
Isaiah  had  set  forth  in  words  whose  fire  lives  to  this 
day,  was  to  Jeremiah  overclouded  by  the  sense  of 
the  ingrained  depravity  which  seemed  to  have  cloised 
up  every  entrance  to  the  national  conscience.  The 
message,  ^  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall 
*  be  Yfhite  as  snow ;  though  tiiey  be  red  like  crimson, 
^they  shall  be  as  wool,"^  was  exchanged  for  the  de- 
sponding cry,  ^  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,-or 
*^the  leopard  his  spots?"*  The  free-wiQ  of  Isaiah 
and  the  fatality  of  Jeremiah  were  each  true  for  the 
moment,  each  liable  to  exaggeration  by  those  who 
will  not  make  aUowance  for  the  eflfects  of  changed 
circumstances.  There  are  times  when  ancient  troths 
become  modern  falsehoods,  when  the  signs  of  God's 
dispensations  are  made  so  clear  by  the  course  of 
natural  events  as  to  supersede  the  revelations  even 
of  the  most  sacred  past  Jeremiah  saw  his  country, 
not  as  he  wished  and  hoped  it  to  be,  but  as  it  really 
was:  he  was  prepai*ed  not  merely  to  admit  as  an 
inscrutable  fate,  but  to  proclaim  as  his  heaven-sent 

1  Ifls.  i.  18.  giye  to  Yds  sTstem,  and  recognixes 

s  Jer.  xiiL  83.    Calvin,  with  that  that  it  is  true  of  the  Jews,  not  as  an 

good  sense  which  marks  his  commen-  eternal  law  of  reprobation,  bat  l&ngo 

tary,  rejects  the  support  which  the  peccandi  usu. 

exaggerated  use  of  this  yerse  might 
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Message,  ttiat  Jeramkm  was  domnecL  He  was  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Temple,  with  aQ  its  haUawed 
associations,  was  of  no  ayail;  that  the  newlj  dia- 
oovefed  Law  had  come  too  late.  In  the  Reformatioa 
of  Josiah,  whidb  fills  ao  large  a  space  in  the  hktori* 
cal  narrative,  he  took  no  part,  as  though  feeling  it  to 
be  merely  a  superficial  cure  that  had  not  probed  tiie 
deeper  moral  evil  within,  which  he  never  oeasea  to 
denounce  and  lay  bare«  He  was  to  look  the  short* 
oominm  of  his  country  and  his  church  full  in  the 
iboe,  L  not  shrink  from  .eceptmg  ih^  extreme.! 
consequences.  When  the  northern  kingdom  feU,  Ho* 
sea's  hope  could  still  be  sustained  by  the  reflection 
that  Judah  was  safe.  When  Amos  and  Isaiah  attaeked 
the  Priesthood  of  Jidah,  they  still  felt  that  thete 
remained  the  Prophets  on  whom  the  naticm  coi^  fell 
back.  But  when  Jeremiah  mourned  for  Israel,  he  felt 
tiiat  there  was  no  reserve  in  Judah.  And  when  the 
Priesthood  dosed  in  hostile  array  around  him,  he  ^t 
^at,  as  far  as  Jerusalem  was  concerned,  Uie  Propheta^ 
were  no  supporters.  He  was  himself  the  last  of  those 
gifted  seers,  who  combined  their  Prophetic  teaching 
with  the  active  public  life  of  statesmen  and  conn- 
sdlors  of  the  nation. 

Against  this  fate,  ^against  the  whole  land,  against 
^  the  Kings  of  Judah,  against  tiie  Princes,  against^tiie 
^Priests,"  against  the  Prophets,  ^against  the  people 
^  of  the  land,"  he  was  ^  to  g»d  up  his  loine,  and  arise 
^and  speak  ;"^  he  was  to  be  f^e  solitary  fortaress,  the 
column  of  iron,  the  wall  ot  brass,  fearless,  undismayed, 
unconfounded,  —  the  one  grand,  immovable  figore, 
which  alone  redeems  the  miserable  downfiill  of  his 
country  (rom  triviality  and  shamC;^  —  for  forty  yeara,^ 

1  Jer.  xxiii.  9-40 ;  ▼.  81.  «  Jer.  I.  17,  18 ;  zili.  la 
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dftj  by  day^  at  early  monung,^  standing  to  deliver 
hk  moumfld  warnings,  his  searching  rebukes,  in  the 
royal  chamber  or  in  the  Temple  court  He  was  the 
Prophet  of  unwelcome,  unpalatable  Truth,  from  whose 
c^r  vision  all  illusions'  had  vani^ed  away ;  in  whom 
the  high  poetic  aspirations  of  former  times  were  trans- 
formed into  the  hard  {nrose  of  common  life;  yet  a 
prose  which  itself  becomes  more  poetical  than  poetry, 
because  <^  its  own  exceeding  tragical  simplicity. 

But  here  imother  element  enters  into  his  history, 
which  gives  a  yet  deeper  tone  to  its  melan-  Hitciwmuj- 
eholy  intoresi  For  this  desperate  and  soli-  ^' 
tary  career  we  see  no  longer  the  wild  romiuitio  energy 
of  an  EKjah,  nor  tiie  royal  air  and  majesty  of  an 
Isaiak  Of  all  the  Prophets,  Jeremiah  is  the  most 
retiring,  the  most  plaintive,  the  most  closely  com* 
passed  with  ordinary  human  weaknesses.  The  cry 
which  he  uttered  as  ihe  dark  truth  first  broke  upon 
his  young  mind  waa  characteristic  of  kis  whole  career : 
^Ah  Lordt  I  cannot  speak;  I  am  but  a  child."*  It 
is  tiiis  childlike  tenderness  which  adds  fbrce  to  the 
severity  of  his  denunciati<ms^  to  the  bitterness  of 
his  grief.  His  was  not  one  of  those  stem  charac- 
ters which  bear  without  repining  the  necessary  evils 
of  life.  He  who  was  to  be  hard  as  brass  and  strong 
as  iron,  who  had  to  look  with  unmoved  countenance 
on  the  downward  descent  of  his  country,  yet  longed 
&at  hb  ^  head  were  waters,  and  his  eyes  a  fountam 
*of  tears,  that  he  might  weep*  day  and  night  for 
"  the  daughter  of  his  people.**    He  whose  task  it  was 

1  Jer.  xxT.  8.   Comp.  xxzt.  Ift»  '  J^r^  i«  ^ 

s  See  BuBsetiy  Ooit   m   der  Ge-       ^  Ibid.  iz.  1.    Osniix  IJoi^il  m 
fckMitf  u  193.  Jeremiaby  p.  zL 
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to  run  to  and  fro  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
like  the  Grecian  sage,^  to  see  if  he  could  find  a  single 
honest  man,  —  to  live,  as  it  were,  in  the  market-place 
as  a  butt  of  scorn,'  alike  from  the  religious  and  irrelig- 
ious world,  —  he  was,  by  his  own  nature  and  inclination, 
the  Prophet  of  the  desert,  longing  for  a  **  lodge*  in 
^  some  vast  wilderness,"  that  he  might  leave  his  people 
and  avoid  the  sight  of  their  crimes.  His  constant 
imagery  is  taken  from  those  lonely  regions*  where 
he  would  fain  be  —  "their  bare  hills,  swept  by  the 
^dry  wind,*  where  there  was  no  human  being,*  nor 
*^bird  of  the  heavens  to  be  seen;"  where  wol^  and 
lion,  and  panther  prowled;^  where  the  untamable* 
wild  asses  galloped  up  to  the  highest  peaks,  and  snuffed 
up  the  sultry  air ;  where  the  heath*  grows  on  the 
parched  places,  in  a  salt  land,  and  not  inhabited.  He 
stood  apart  from  the  almost  invariable  usage  of  the 
Jewish  Priesthood  by  remaining  in  a  life  of  ceUbacy, 
joining  neither  in  the  common  assemblages  of  mourn- 
ing nor  of  feasting.^*  The  austere  habits  of  the  Arabian 
Eechabites,  even  in  the  crowded  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
attracted  his  admiration,^^  and  drew  down  his  emphatic 
benediction.    "  It  was  good  for  him  to  bear  the  yoke 

1  Jer.  ▼.  1,  2.  '  Jer.  ▼.  6;  xii.  8. 

•  Lam.  liL  14,  62,  68.  8  Ibid.  ii.  24 ;  xiv.  6.  «<  It  is  a 
'  Jer.  ix.  2.  characteristic  of  the  wild  ass  to  seek 
4  Much  of  this  imagery  might  be  the  highest  summits  of  the  mountains, 

suggested  by  his  journey  to  fiabylon  and  there  to  stand  cutting  the  blue 

(xiii.  1-S),  if  the  burial  of  his  girdle  sky  with   its   head  and  ears  erect, 

by  the  Euphrates  is  to  be  construed  Their    extraordinary   strength     and 

literally,  and  if  "  Euphrates  "  be  the  agility  impels  them  to  do  such  feats, 

right  reading.    But  both  these  points  They  are  swiAer  of  foot  and  wilder 

are  doubtful.    The  mention  of  **  the  than  any  beast  thnt  ranges  the  up- 

cliff"  (Jer.  xiii.  4)  rather  leans  to  lands"    (Morier.) 

pome  spot  in  Palestine.  *  Jer.  xvii.  6 ;  xWiii.  6. 

•  Jer.  iv.  11  ;  xii.  12  (Heb.).  »•  Ibid.  xvL  2,  6,  8. 

•  Ibid.  iv.  86.  U  Ibid,  xxxiv.  18, 19. 
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^  eyen  fi:om  his  youth.  He  sits  alone,  and  keeps  silence, 
*  crouching  under  his  burden."^  **  He  was  led  not  into 
« Ught,  but  into  darkness,"  as  in  the  sepulchral  cham- 
bers  of  the  dead.  His  griefs  pierced  like  a  flight  of 
arrowi^*  into  his  souL  Through  the  chambers  of  his 
innermost  heart  there  is  a  shudder.'  He  was  over- 
whelmed with  despair  at  the  thought  that  he,  the 
gentle,  the  unselfish,  should  have  been  a  man  of  war 
and  a  man  of  contention  to  the  whole  country ;  ^  that 
he  who  had  never  joined  the  assembly  of  the  mockers, 
but  found  his  deUght  in  God's  moral  law,  should  be 
tormented  by  this  perpetual  pain,  this  incurable  wound 
that  refiises  to  be  healed. 

^  The  time  is  out  of  joint ;  O  corsM  spite, 
That  ever  I  was  bom  to  set  it  right" 

Such  is  the  burden  of  his  fainting  heart  He  doubts  as 
to  the  truth  of  God :  "  O  Lord,  Thou  hast  deceived 
"me,  and  I  was  deceived."  "0  Lord  Jehovah,  Thou 
**  hast  greatly  deceived  this  people."  *  He  heaps  curses 
on  the  day  of  his  birth,  curses  on  the  innocent  mes- 
senger  who  brought  the  news  of  his  birth  :  "  Wherefore 
"  came  I  forth  out  of  the  womb  to  see  labor  and  sorrow, 
^  that  my  days  should  be  consumed  ^  with  shame."  He 
loses  all  confidence  in  himself  He  feels  that  "  the  way 
"  of  man  is  not  in  himself;  that  it  is  not  in  man  that 
"  walketh  to  direct  his  steps."  "  0  Lord,  correct  me  but 
**  with  judgment  —  not  in  thine  anger,  lest  Thou  bring 
"  me  to  nothing."  ^  At  times  he  is  stung  beyond  endur- 
ance into  imprecations,  as  fierce  and  bitter  on  his 
country  and  on  his  opponents,®  as  ever  came  from  the 
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Up0  of  Deborah  or  David.  At  timee  he  oondefloendi  to 
the  meaner  arts  of  secrecy  and  falsehood.^  The  short- 
comings of  the  Prophets  amongst  whom  he  lived  were 
shared  by  himself  Not  even  of  Elijah  can  it  be  said 
more  truly,  that  « he  was  of  like  passions  with  mi^ 
«  selves.** 

It  is  this  deep  despondency  and  misery  of  Jeremiah 
that  have  caused  his  name  to  pass  into  a  proverb  for 
unavailing  sorrow.  But  there  is  a  redeeming  element 
in  his  Prophecies  which  rescues  them  from  the  reproach 
with  which  this  common  phrase  would  identify  them. 
Hit  tHrf*-  There  is  a  brighter  aspect  of  his  mission,  which 
ing.  makes  itself  felt,  at  times  even  against  his  own 

will,  or  at  least  without  his  own  consciousness.  He  was 
^  set  over  the  nations  and  the  kingdoms,"  not  only  ^  to 
^  root  out,  pull  down,  destroy  and  throw  down,**  but  also 
^to  build  and  to  plant"  ^  In  a  higher  than  in  any 
merely  temporal  sense,  the  constructive  part  of  his 
theology  rose  immediately  from  its  destructive  ele- 
ments. He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  last  of  the  Prophet 
statesmen;  he  was  projected  upon  the  world  out  of 
the  failure  of  the  Prophetic  system.  ^  His  heart  within 
^him  was  broken  because  of  the  Prophets."  **The 
^Lord  was  against  the  Prophets."'  But  this  brought 
out  more  forcibly  than  ever  the  essence  of  the  Pro- 
phetic spirit  in  the  ruin  of  its  external  framework.  He 
had  no  outward  signs  to  which  to  appeal  Even  his 
style  never  rises  to  the  finish  or  the  magnificence  of 
Isaiah  or  of  Nahum.  But  this  compels  him  to  appeal 
almost  entirely  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  force  of  his 
Prophetic  messages,  and  these  Prophetic  messages  he 
places  on  their  highest  ground.     First  of  the  Prophets, 

1  Jer.  xxxviii.  2&'t7.  '  Jer.  xxiii.  9,  9% 

t  ma,  i.  10. 
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he  proolaiBis  distinctly  what  had  been  more  or  hm 
implied  throughout^  that  predictions  were  subject  to 
no  overruling  necessity,  but  depended  entirely  on  the 
moral  state  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed ;  that 
the  most  confident  assurance  of  blessing  could  be  fru»» 
trated  by  sin ;  that  the  most  awfbl  warnings  of  calamity 
could  be  averted  by  repentance.^  He  showed  that  the 
BAOst  sacred  words  of  prophecy  mighty  by  constant  rep^ 
tition,  lose  their  meaning  ;  that  even  the  very  name  of 
^  the  burden  of  the  Lord/'  which  had  summed  up  the 
bttining  thoughts  of  Amos  and  Isaiah,  was  to  be  discon* 
tinned  altogether.^  He  showed  to  the  Priests  who 
trusted  in  the  Temple,  that  the  day  was  coming  when 
the  very  fall  of  the  Temple,  the  very  loss  of  the  Ark 
itself  might  be  considered  a  boon.  They  shall  no  more 
say,  ^  the  Ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord ;  neither 
^ shall  it  come  to  mind;  neither  shall  they  remember 
^it;  neither  shall  they  visit  it;  neither  shall  that  be 
*^done  any  more."*  Hie  reformation  of  Josiah  he 
notices  only  to  speak  of  the  uselessness  of  the  much- 
vaunted  discovery  of  the  sacred  books.  ^  How  do  ye 
^  say,  We  are  wise,  and  the  law  of  the  Lord  is  with  us  f 
^  ld>y  certainly  in  vain  hath  He  made  it ;  the  fear  of  the 
**  s^bes  is  in  vain."  *  Yet>  if  we  may  trust  the  argu- 
ments by  which  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  has  been 
connected  with  that  revolution,  a  peculiar  interest 
accrues  to  the  Prophet^  who  stands  to  Deuteronomy 
fi^most  in  the  same  relation  as  that  book  stands  to  the 
rest  of  the  Pentateuch.  Jeremiah  is,  above  everything 
else,  the  Prophet  of  the  Deuteronomy — of  the  *^  Second 
Law ; "  not  merely  from  the  close  connection  of  out- 
ward style,  but  because  he  brings  out  more  clearly  tb^ 

4 

i  Jer.  xviii.  7,  8.  >  Jer.  ML  1$ ;  vti.  4. 

*  llnd.  xziii.  8f-38.  4  Rnd.  tuI  8. 
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any  other  Prophet  the  spiritual  lessons  of  that  the  most 
spiritual  of  all  the  Mosaic  books,  and  looks  forward  to 
the  time  when  his  people  shall  be  guided  by  a  higher 
than  any  merely  external  law.  It  is  to  Jeremiah,  even 
more  than  to  Isaiah,  that  the  writers  of  the  Apostolio 
age  ^  look  back,  when  they  wish  to  describe  the  Dispen- 
sation of  the  Spirit  His  predictions  of  the  Anointed 
King  are  fewer  and  less  distinct  than  those  of  the  pre* 
ceding  Prophets.  But  he  is  the  Prophet  beyond  all 
others  of  ^  the  New  Testament "  "  the  New  Covenant^*' 
•«—  which  first  appears  in  his  writings.  As  in  the  one 
glance  which  he  casts  forward  to  the  Coming  Ruler,  it 
is  as  the  Just  King,  the  personification  of  Divine  Jus- 
tice,^ in  contrast  to  the  weak  and  wayward  rule  of  the 
unhappy  Princes  that  closed  the  line  of  Judah,  so  amidst 
the  degradation  of  the  Prophetic  and  Priestly  offices,  he 
consoles  himself  with  the  thou^t  that^  whilst  even  the 
Divine  covenant  of  the  ancient  Law  is  to  be  abolished, 
there  is  to  be  a  new  covenant,  a  new  understanding 
between  God  and  man ;  a  new  Law,  more  sacred  even 
than  Deuteronomy,  written  not  in  any  outward  book, 
or  by  any  inspiration  of  words  and  letters,  but  in  the 
hearts  and  spirits  of  those  who  will  be  thus  brought 
into  union  with  God.  And  the  knowledge  of  this  new 
truth  shall  no  longer  be  confined  to  any  single  order  or 
caste,  but  ^  all  shall  know  the  Lord  firom  the  least  unto 
*^the  greatest"'  With  this  conviction,  there  was  no 
bound  to  the  extent  of  his  hopes.  In  the  letter  they 
have  been  but  scantily  and  imperfectly  realized,  but  in 
the  spirit  they  have  been  fulfilled  more  widely  than 
even  he  ventured  to  predict ;  for  they  were  founded  on 

1  Heb.  viii.  8-18 ;  x.  16,  17.  The  other  allusions  are  very  slight, 

*  Jer.  xziil  6,  6;  xxxiii.  16,  16.    Jer.  xxx.  9;  xxxiii.  17. 

'  Jer.  xxxL  89,  84. 
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the  eternal  law  of  moral  progress  and  spiritual  legen- 
eration,  more  fixed  than  that  "  which  giveth  the  sun  for 
"  a  light  by  day,  the  ordinances  of  the  moon  and  stars 
"  for  a  light  by  night,  which  divideth  the  sea  when  its 
**  waves  roar."^  The  eulogy  of  the  Law  in  the  119ih 
Psalm,  in  the  peculiar  rhythm  which  marks  the  poetry 
of  this  age  of  the  Jewish  Church,  is  but  a  prolonged 
expression  of  Jeremiah's  hope,  the  transfiguration  of  the 
ancient  Mosaic  system  in  the  sunset  of  the  declining 
monarchy,  before  the  night  which  will  be  succeeded  by 
a  more  glorious  dawn.  ^  I  see  that  all  things  come  to 
^  an  end ;  but  thy  commandment  is  exceeding  bro&d."  ^ 
This  is  the  reward  of  the  truthfulness  of  his  character. 
To  read  in  the  possibilities  of  the  future  a  balance  for 
the  difficulties  of  the  present,  was  his  compensation  foi* 
the  rare  gift  of  seeing  things  as  they  really  word, 
through  no  false  or  colored  medium.  He  "stood** 
firmly  "on  the  old  ways;"'  felt  their  weakness  and 
their  strength,  saw  where  they  failed  and  where  they 
.were  solid,  and  therefore  he  was  able  to  look  out,  and 
discern  "  the  good  way  "  in  which  henceforth  his  church 
and  country  could  walk. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  Prophet's  mission  which  we 
have  now  to  follow  through  the  fall  of  the  Holy  City, 
and  onward  through  the  effects  of  his  teaching  and  his 
life  as  long  as  the  last  echoes  of  that  fall  linger  in  our 
ears. 

The  struggles  of  the  expiring  kingdon!  of  Judah  are 
like  those  of  a  hunted  animal,  —  now  flying,  now  stand- 
ing at  bay,  between  two  huge  beasts  of  prey,  which, 
whilst  their  main  object  is  to  devour  each  other,  turn 

1  Jer.  zxxi.  85.   Comp.  Isa.  xl.  18.        <  Jer.  vL  16.      (Bacon's  E$$a;^^ 
S  Pt.  cxix.  96.  xxiy.) 
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Mide  fiom  time  to  time  to  snateh  at  the  smaller  victitti 
that  has  crossed  their  midway  path.  It  was  not  now 
a  question  of  independence^  but  of  choice  between  two 
£[>reign  sovereigns^^  When  the  country  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  Josilih's  death,  it  found  itself  in  the  grasp 
of  the  l^ypiian  Necho.  Jerusalem,'  if  not  actually 
taken  by  him,  was  virtually  in  his  hands,  though  not 
without  a  strug^e^  Sfaallum^  the  second  son  of  the 
dead  King,  was  hastily  raised  over  his  elder  .brothea^t 
head  to  the  vacant  throbe.  like  all  the  Princes  of  this 
period  of  dissolution^  he  took,  perhaps  as  a  kind  <^ 
jeh*ft£ae.  chftrm,  a  new  sacred  name  on  his  accessooii, 
B.  o.  600.  Jeho-Ahaat,  ^  the  Lord's  possession  ; "  and,  like 
all  the  Kings  whose  right  was  disputed,  Was  anointod* 
with  the  sacred  oil,  as  if  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty. 
In  three  months  he  was  carried  off  to  the  conqueroi'^ 
t^amp  in  the  north  at  Riblak  RiUah  was  the  regular 
outpost  of  those  great  hosts,  whether  from  Egypt  of 
Babylon,^  during  the  whole  of  this  period*  On  the 
banks  of  a  mountain  stream,  in  the  midst  of  a  Vast  and, 
lartile  plain,  at  a  central  point,  where  across  the  desert 
the  roads  diverge  to  the  Euphrates,  or  along  the  cdast^ 
x>r  through  the  vale  of  CoeloiSyria  to  Palestine  and  the 
South,  no  more  advantageous  place  of  encampment 
could  be  imagined*  Thither  first,  and  then  to  ^ypt/ 
the  young  usurper  was  ciuried  off  Something  there 
had  been  in  his  character,  or  in  the  popular  mode  of  his 
.election,  which  endeared  him  to  the  country.    A  lamen- 

1  Dean  Mtlman  (5d  ed.),  i.  894.  ^  2  Kings  xxiiL  SO. 

^  It  Beemd  to  me  that  the  argn^  ^  Ibid,  xxiii.  88 ;  xxv.  ^ ;  and  see 

■Mats  for  idenUfyiog  Cadyih  (Berod.  ttotnaaoDt  Bib.  Be$.  liL  U$. 

iL  159,  ill.  5)  with  Jerusalem  prevail.  ^  2  Kings    xxiii.    84 ;     2   Chron. 

If  it  be  Gaza  (as  Ewald  and  Hitzig),  xxxvi.  4. 
then  Its  captm*e  coincides  with  Jer. 
xlvii.  1. 


tatioii)  as  for  his  father,  went  u^  from  the  Prinftes  and 
Prophets  of  the  land  for  the  lion's  cub,^  that  was  learn- 
ing to  catch  his  prey,  caught  in  Hie  pitfall,  and  led  off 
in  chains  —  by  a  destiny  even  sadder  Hian  death  iii 
battle.  ^  Weep  not  for  the  dead,  nor  bemoan  him,  but 
"weep  sore  for  him  that  goeth  away."  He  was  the 
first  King  of  Judah  that  died  in  exile.  ^  He  shaU  re- 
"  turn  no  more,  he  shall  return  no  more  to  see  his  natire 
"country  —  his  native  land'  no  more"  His  J«i»iaWi^ 
elder  brother,  Eliakim,  taking  the  more  sacred  aot-m. 
name  of  Jeho^akim,^  was  placed  on  the  throne  as  a 
vassal  by  the  Egyptian  King,  and  Palestine  becatne  m 
mere  province  of  Egypt  For  a  few  years  a  temporary 
splendor  remained,  combined  with  the  restoration  of 
c4d  heathen  rites.  The  King  himself  by  enforced 
labor,  enlarged  his  palace,  roofed  it  with  cedar,  painted 
it  with  vermilion,  as  if  the  evil  day  was  still  far  off,  and 
he  could  rest  securely  under  the  protection  of  the 
Egyptian  power,  whose  heavy  tribute  he  exacted  from 
his  unwilling  subjects.*  He  remained  fixed  in  the  reo- 
oUections  of  his  countrymen,  as  the  last  example  of 
tliose  cruel,  selfish,  luxurious  Princes,  the  natural  prod- 
uct of  Oriental  monarchies,  the  disgrace  of  the  mon- 
archy of  David. 

In  this  last  decline  of  the  state  there  were  Prophets 
to  bear  witness  to  higher  truths.  It  may  be  that  ihe 
warning  voice  from  Habakkuk's  watch-tower  was  raised 
against  the  grinding  oppression  with  which  Jehoiakim's 
buildings  were  carried  on,  which  would  make  the  very 
stones  and   rafters    cry  out  against   him.®      Another 

1  Ezek.  xix.  8,  4.  the  blessing  promised  in  2  Sam.  tu. 

s  Jeri  xxiL  10, 11,  12.  12-16  (Keil). 

9  2  Kings  xxiii.  84.    Apparently,        *  Jer.  xxii.  18,  14. 
by  a  kind  of  incantation,  to  secure        <  2  Kings  xxiiL  85. 

0  Hab.  ii.  9-11. 
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Prophet,  nrijah,  from  ihe  ancient  Kirjath-jearim,  at  the 
.^  very  beginning  of  the  reign,  by  his  energetic 
remonstrances,^  probably  against  the  £^3rptian 
alliacce,  provoked  such  a  fierce  reaction  of  king,  and 
nobles,  and  army,  that  he  had  to  fly  for  safety  even  into 
Egypt  itself  He  was  pursued  by  no  less  a  person  than 
the  King's  father-in-law,  and  brought  back  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  was  beheaded,  and  his  corpse  excluded  from 
the  cemetery,  which,  as  it  seems,  by  long  usage,  had 
been  devoted  to  the  Prophetic  order.* 

But  the  chief  monitor  was  Jeremiah  himself     Except 
Jeremiah      at  the  fuucral  of  Josiah,  this  is  the  first  record 

in  the  Tem- 
ple- of  his  pubUc  appearance.     In  the  court  of  the 

Temple,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  assemblage,  headed  by 
the  Priestly  and  Prophetic  orders,  the  Prophet  rose  up 
and  delivered  an  appeal '  which  contained  almost  every 
element  of  his  teaching.  It  struck  the  successive  chords 
of  invective,  irony,  bitter  grief,  and  passionate  lamenta- 
tion. It  touched  on  all  the  topics  on  which  his  country- 
men would  be  most  sensitive  —  not  only  the  idolatrous 
charms  by  which  they  hoped  to  win  the  favor  of  the 
Phoenician  deities,  in  whom  they  perhaps  but  only  half 
believed,  but  on  the  uselessness  and  impending  fall  of 
the  ancient  institutions,  which  had  seemed  to  contain  a 
promise  of  eternal  duration,  —  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
the  Mosaic  ritual,  the  Royal  Sepulchres,  the  Holy  City, 
the  Chosen  People,  the  sacred  rite  of  Circumcision. 
But  the  main  point  of  his  address  was  when  he  re- 
minded them  of  the  last  signal  overthrow  of  the  national 
sanctuary,  and  bade  them  see  with  their  own  eyes,  not 

1  By  a  very  ingenious  argument    with  the  unknown   author  of  Zech« 
Bunsen  (^Gott  in  der  Geschichte^  p.     xii. — xiv. 
45S)  ejideavois    to    identify  Urijah        >  Jer.  xxvi.  20-23. 

8  Ibid.  vii. — iz. 
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ttiirtj  miles  from  Jemsalem,  llie  desolate  state  of 
Shiloh.^  It  was  as  if  the  picture  of  the  ruined  shrine 
of  Eli  and  Samuel  was  too  much  to  be  borne  by  the 
Priests  and  the  Prophets,*  who  surrounded  the  Temple 
court  They  closed  upon  him,  as  in  like  manner  upon 
Paul  on  the  same  spot  six  hundred  years  after.  Ab 
then,  so  now,  the  deliverance  of  the  Prophet  from  the 
fury  of  the  religious  world  came  from  the  calmer  and 
juster  view  of  the  secular  powef.  The  Princes  or 
nobles,  who  in  these  latter  reigns  had  almost  turned  the 
monarchy  into  an  oligarchy,  were  assembled  in  the 
King's  palace,  when  they  were  summoned  by  the 
tumult  in  the  Temple  to  the  judgmentnaeat^  within  a 
gate  newly  erected,  perhaps  in  Josiah's  repairs,  and 
called,  in  the  fervor  of  his  zeal,  "The  Gate  of  Jeho- 
vah.**  *  There  the  Prophet  pleaded  for  his  life,  and  the 
nobles,  reckless  and  worldly  as  they  were,  with  a  deeper 
sense  of  justice  than  his  fanatical  assailants,  solemnly 
acqtiitted  him.  Some  of  them  appealed  to  the  forbear* 
ance  of  Hezekiah  towards  Micah ;  and  Ahikam,  the  son 
of  Josiah's  minister,  stood  gallantly  between  the  Prophet 
and  his  enemies.^ 

Meatitune  the  doom  which  Jeremiah  had  foretold  was 
rapidly  approaching.  Had  the  worn-out  empire  of 
Assyria  been  the  only  antagonist  of  Jehoiakim's  Egyp^ 
tian  patron,  we  might  have  had  a  long  line  of  successors, 
under  whom  the  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish  faith  and 
nationality  would  have  been  gradually  absorbed  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs.  But  a  new  power  was  at 
hand,  of  which  the  full  influence  on  the  Chosen  People 

>  tfer.  yii.  18-14 ;  comp.  xxvi.  6.  3  Jer.  xxvi.  10  (Hob.). 

*  Ibid.  zxTL  8,   11.    The  LXX.        <  Ibid  ilxvL  84. 
has  *^fai$e  Prophets.**    But  this  is  not 
expressed  in  the  originaL 
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was  reserved  for  the  later  period  of  theii  history ;  but 
which  even  now,  in  its  first  beginnings,  changed  the 
relations  of  all  the  Asiatic  kingdoms.  The  Assyrian 
Empire  vanishes  frora  the  earth  so  suddenly  and  so 
noiselessly,  that  its  fall  is  only  known  to  us  through  the 
reduced  grandeur  of  the  palaces  of  its  latest  King,  and 
through  the  cry  of  exultation  raised  over  its  destruction 
by  the  Israelite  Prophet^  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  other  causes  of  its  overthrow,  —  Scythian  hordes  or 
Median  kings, ' — there  can  be  no  question  that  in  its 
place  arose,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  greatness,  the  Baby- 
lonian Empire,  under  the  guidance,  first  of  Nabo^ 
polassar,  known  to  us  only  through  the  Augments  of 
heathen  annalists,  and  of  his  greater  son,  Nel)uchaxinez- 
zar,  who  for  the  next  thirty  years  occupies  in  the  horizon 
of  Asia  and  Egypt  the  position  of  Sennacherib,  and,  yet 
earlier,  of  Bameses  IL  It  seemed  to  those  who  wit- 
nessed it  like  the  rising  of  a  mighty  eagle,  spreading 
out  his  vast  wings,  feathering  ^vith  the  innumerable 
colors  of  the  variegated  masses  which  composed  the 
Chaldaean  host^  sweeping  over  the  dififerent  countries, 
and  striking  fear  in  his  rapid  flight^  The  main  object 
is  Egyptj  and  the  unhappy  Jewish  nation  which,  in 
defiance  of  old  Prophetic  warnings,  past  and  present, 
has  allowed  Egypt  to  make  it  her  instrument  ^Pha- 
^  raoh,  King  of  Egypt,  is  but  a  noise :  he  hath  passed 
"  the  time  appointed."  * 

It  was  at  Carchemish,  an  ancient  fortress  commanding 
Battle  of  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates,  that  the  collision 
mith.          took   place.     The   Egyptian   army  had   come 

i  Nahum.    See  Lecture  XXXIV.  3  Ezck.  xvii.  3,  &c. ;    comp.  Jer. 

>  For  the  whole  of  this  convulsion  zlvlii.  40 ;  xlix.  22. 

iee  Rawlinson's  Ancient  Monarchies,  <  Jer.  xlvi.  17. 
ehap.  ix.,  and  Ewald,  iii.  726,  &c. 
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against  it^  with  all  its  glittering  arnry  of  buckler  and 
shield/  helmets^  spears,  and  coats  of  mail,  of  chariots 
and  horses,  from  all  its  sul;>ject  nations,  like  the  rising 
flood  of  its  own  Nile,*  and  thence  was  driven  back  upon 
itself  by  the  Babylonian  host.  To  the  extremities  of 
Egjrpt^  from  the  cities  of  the  Delta,  as  far  as  Thebes,  the 
shock  was  felt,'  With  the  retreat  of  Necho,  the  whole 
country  was  left  open  to  the  invading  army.  The  snort- 
ing of  the  Chaldddan  horses  was  heard  from  the  northern 
frontier  ^  at  Dan.  The  whole  land  trembled  at  the  sound 
of  their  neighmg.  like  a  whirlwind,  like  a  torrent^  they 
swept  on.^  The  terrified  inhabitants  retired  into  the 
fortified  towns.'  Within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  was  seen 
the  unwonted  sight  of  Bedouin  ^  Rechabites  still  preserv- 
ing their  Arab  customs,  unchanged,  in  the  midst  of  the 
capital  The  short-sighted  rulers  ^  had  looked  for  peace, 
but  no  good  came,  —  for  a  time  of  health,  and,  behold, 
trouble. 

Once  more  Jeremiah  became  the  centre  of  interest. 
What  course  would  he,  the  Prophet  of  the  age,  p^^^  ^^ 
take  in  the  face  of  this  impending  calamity  ?  ^•"n»»'»- 
To  all,  except  those  who  took  the  wildest  and  deepest 
view  of  the  prospects  of  the  world  and  of  the  Church, 
the  stem  policy  of  determined  resistance  had  every- 
thing to  recommend  it  But  it  was  that  wider  view 
which  presented  the  whole  subject  to  the  Prophet's  eye 
in  a  different  aspect.  He  foresaw,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  immediate  pressure  of  Babylon  was  irresistible ; 
l^ut>  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  could  not  last.  If  Jeru- 
salem could  but  weather  the  present  storm,*  he  was 

t  Jer.  xlvi.  2,  8,  4,  9.  «  Jer.  xxv.  82;  xlvii.  2. 

t  Ibid.  xItL  7,  8.  •  Ibid.  viii.  14. 

9  Ibid.  xlvi.   14,   25;  Ezek.  zzx.        7  Ibid.  xxxv.  6-11. 
A-19 ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  7.  8  Ibid.  xiiL  15. 

4  Jer.  viiL  16.  *  Sec  Joeepbus,  4nL  x.  7, 1 4. 
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Miured  tibit  it  would  80on  pass  hj ;  luid  thai  thes, 
whatever  blessings  were  bound  up  in  the  i»reservi^ttoa 
of  the  House  of  David  and  of  ^e  Holy  City  Would 
remain  intact  His  political  position  has  been  eompamd 
to  that  of  Phocion^  in  the  presence  of  the  MacedoniaiL 
power^  and  to  that  of  the  Achseans^  in  the  presence  of 
the  Bcmian  power.  It  may  still  more  fitly  be  compared 
to  that  t>f  the  Jewish  Christians  in  the  time  of  the 
Chrbtiim  ifera,  when  the  desperate  resistance  oi  th^ 
Zealots  to  the  armies  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  but^ 
ried  on  Ihe  ruin  of  the  Jewish  state^  in  spite  of  the 
warnings  of  the  prudent  Josephusi  and  of  One  fiur  otiwr 
than  Josephusy  who,  like  Jeremiah,  stood  aloof  from  afl 
the  wild  intrigues  and  conspiracies  that  would  have 
made  Him  the  chief  of  a  nation  of  insurgents.  It  may  be 
compared  again  to  that  of  the  leaders  of  the  Christian 
Church,  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Boman  empire,*--^ 
Augustine,  who  replied  to  the  taunts  of  treason  brought 
against  the  Christians  by  foreshadowing  the  rise  of  the 
City  of  God  out  of  the  ruins  of  Rome,  —  Salvian  wbo^  by 
his  earnest  vindication  of  the  moral  government  of  (xod^ 
not  less  Uum  by  his  waiUngs  over  the  calamities  of 
the  time,  has  deserved  the  name  of  the  Jeremiah  of  hts 
age.^  It  was  not  indifierence  to  his  country,  but  attach* 
ment  to  its  permanent  interests,  with  the  yet  larger 
consequences  wrapt  up  in  them,  which  induced  hiin  to 
counsel  submission.  It  was  hiet  sense  of  the  inestimable 
importance  of  that  sacred  spot^  with  its  sacred  institu* 
ticmSy  which  caused  him  to  advise  every  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  retaining  it.  He  had  the  courage,  so  rare  in 
religious  or  political  leaders,  to  surrender  a  part  for  the 

1  Bunsen,  Gott  in  der  Oe$ckichte,       '  **  Novus  ille  hmjm  i«miU  Hieve- 
144.  OMM  "  (BaiODias,  47«,  $}. 

<  Niebuhr,   Lectures    ^n    AiKtent 
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I  sttke  (^  pfeMTving  the  ii^bde^-^io  ^mbltMe  in  his  VieW 
the  eomplete  relations  of  the  great  scheme  of  the  worlds 
rather  than  fix  his  attention  exclosively  on  th^  one 
pressing  question  of  the  moment  As  there  are  times 
when  the  constitution  must  be  broken  to  save  the  com-* 
monwealth)  —  when  the  interests  of  particular  tiations 
or  doctrines  must  give  way  to  the  preponderating 
claiois  of  mankind  or  of  truth  at  large,  —  so  Jeremiah 
staked  the  eternal  value  of  the  truths  which  Jerusalem 
represented  against  the  temporary  evils  of  the  Chal' 
dsdan  dominion.  It  was  a  bitter  pang,  but  the  resuU 
seemed  to  him  worth  the  cost. 

To  steel  his  melting  heart 
To  act  the  martyr's  sternest  part ; 
To  watch  with  firm  onshrinkfaig  eje 
His  darling  visions  as  they  die, 
Too  happy  if,  that  dreadful  day. 
His  life  be  giv'n  him  for  a  prey.^ 

Aoeordingly,  the  warning  words  which  he  had  uttered 
at  the  beginning  of  Jehoiakim's  reign  were  re-  w«nihig» 
peated  with  more  determined  energy  as  the  ^tST 
orkis  drew  nearer.  Every  common  event  of  life  was 
colored  with  the  hues  ef  the  time.  The  unshaken  fiddt 
ity  of  the  little  colony  of  Rechabites  to  their  ancestral 
customs  suggested  the  contrast  of  the  broken  vows  of 
Israel^  The  potter's  work  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom^ 
with  its  surrounding  scenes  of  ihe  sacrifices  of  Tophet^ 
filled  his  mind  with  lessons  of  the  greatness  of  the  de- 
signs of  God,  guided  not  by  &te  or  caprice,  but  by  the 
moral  deserts  of  men«^  He  stood  with  his  scroll  in  his 
hand,  containing  all  the  prophecies  of  the  last  two  and 
twenty  years,  as  thou^  it  were  a  bowl  of  deadly  wine 

4 

i  Jer.  xlv.  4,  5.      Ckritdtm  Ymxr^        <  Jer.  xxxv.  14-*I6. 
nth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  3  Hnd.  xviiL  ^  xix.  11. 
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which  nation  after  nation  was  to  drink  ;  and  as  though  | 
he  saw  king  upon  king^  and  throne  upon  throne,  reel- 
ing, staggering,  sickening,  with  the  dreadful  draught^ 
At^  every  stage  of  his  preaching,  the  "theological 
hatred  "  of  the  ancient  Church  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer. 
He  had  touched  the  teachers  in  their  tenderest  point 
by  declaring  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  necessaiy. 
They  could  not  bear  to  hear  that  a  time  was  coming 
when  the  law  should  perish  from  the  Priest,  and  counsel 
fix)m  the  wise,  and  the  word  firpm  the  Prophet*  He  on 
his  side,  as  he  seemed  to  be  hemmed  in  closer  and 
closer,  was  wound  up  to  a  fiercer  strain  in  return.  .  He 
stood  in  the  accursed  valley  of  Hinnom  once  again,  and 
fix)m  the  potter's  store  held  up  an  earthenware  vessel 
before  the  shuddering  Priests  and  Elders,  and  dashed  it 
m  fragments  on  the  ground,  with  the  warning  cry  that 
thus  should  Jerusalem  and  its  people  be  shivered  to 
pieces.'  Whilst  his  hearers  stood  awestruck  in  the 
valley  beneath,  the  Prophet,  wrought  to  a  yet  loftier 
pitch,  mounted  the  steep  hill-side,  and  poured  forth  the 
same  burning  invectives*  within  the  Temple  courts. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  Priestly  officer,  who  had 
special  charge  of  the  Temple,  seized  him,  and  immured 
him  in  a  prison,  where  he  was  fixed  in  a  rack  ^  or  pil- 
lory, apparently  used  as  the  common  punishment  of  un* 
popular  Propheta  For  a  moment  his^spirit  rose  to  one 
of  his  wildest  and  sternest  denunciations,  and  then,  as 
if  overstrained  by  the  effort,  he  sank  back  into  the 
deepest  gloom,^  —  the  gloom  of  many  a  lofty  soul  which 
feels  itself  misunderstood  by  men,  which  can  hardly 
believe  that  it  is  not  deserted  by  God. 

1  Jer.  xzT.  1-39.  '  Jer.  xz.  2 ;    xxix.  26  ;  comp.  t 

•  n>id  xvK..  18.  Chr.  xvi.  10 ;  Acts  xvj.  24. 

»  Ibid.  xix.  1, 11.  •  IbkL  xx.  8-18. 
^  n>id.  xix.  15. 
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In  this  deep  distress,  one  faithful  friend  is  by  his  side, 
his  Elisha,  his  Titnotheus,  —  Baruch,  the  son  of  Neriah. 
In  their  prison,  or  their  hiding-place,  he  heard  the 
rumors  of  the  great  events  which  filled  the  minds  and 
thoughts  of  the  whole  people.  It  was  then  that  Recitation 
the  resolution  was  taken  of  committing  to  ^^  ^^»*- 
writing  all  the  scattered  prophecies  of  the  last  troubled 
years.  Baruch  was  skilled  in  ihe  art,  and  from  Jere- 
miah's dictation,  on  a  roll  of  parchment,  divided  into 
columns,  with  the  ink  and  reed  which,  as  a  scribe,  he 
always  carried  with  hun,  he  wrote  down  the  impas- 
sioned  warnings  which  Jeremiah  had  already  spoken,^ 
which  were  intended,  like  the  newly  discovered  Law  in 
Josiah's  reign,  to  warn  the  King  and  nobles  to  a  sense 
of  their  danger.  It  was  determined  to  seize  the  occar 
sion  of  a  public  fast  to  make  the  hazardous  experiment. 
On  that  day,  a  wintry  day  in  December,  Baruch  ap- 
peared in  the  chamber  of  a  friendly  noble,  Gemariah, 
the  son  of  Shaphan,  which  was  apparently  over  the  new 
gateway  already  mentioned.  There,  from  the  window 
or  balcony  of  the  chamber,  or  from  the  platform  or 
pillar  on  which  the  Kings  had  stood  on  solemn  occar 
sions,  he  recited  the  long  alternation  of  lament  and  in- 
vective  to  the  vast  congregation,  assembled  for  the 
national  fast^  Micaiah,  the  son  of  his  host,  alanned  by 
what  he  heard,  descended  the  Temple  hill,  and  commu- 
nicated it  to  the  Princes  who,  as  usual  through  these 
disturbed  reigns,  were  seated  in  council  in  the  palace, 
in  the  apartments  of  the  chief  secretary.  One  of  them, 
Jehudi,  the  descendant  of  a  noble  house,  acted  apparently 
as  an  agent  or  spokesman  of  the  rest,  and  was  sent  to 
Bunmion  Baruch  to  their  presence.     He'  sat  down  in 

•  Jer.  xxxvl  2;  xzv.  13.  <  Jer.  xxxvL  15;  comp.  Luke  iv. 

<  See  Lecture  XXXMI.  20. 
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the  attitude  of  an  Eastern  teacher,  atxl  as  be  wc^  on 
his  recital  struck  terror  into  the  hearty  of  his  heareiH. 
They  saw  his  danger ;  they  charged  him  and  his  master 
to  conceal  themselves,  and  deposited  the  sacred  scroll  in 
the  chamber  where  they  had  heard  it,  whilst  they  an- 
nounced to  the  fierce  and  lawless  King  its  feaiful  con- 
tenta  A  third  time  it  was  recited  —  this  time  not  by 
Baruch,  but  by  the  courtier  Jehudi  —  to  the  King  as  be 
sat  wluming  himself  oyer  the  charcoal  brazier,  with  hk 
princes  standing  round  bun.  Three  or  four  columns  ex^ 
hausted  the  royal  patience.  He  seized  a  knife,  such  as 
Eastern  scribes  wear  for  the  sake  of  erasures,  cut  tlie 
parchment  into  strips,  and  threw  it  into  the  brazier  till 
it  was  burnt  to  ashea  Those  who  had  heard  from  their 
fathers  of  the  effect  produced  on  Josiah  by  the  recital 
of  the  warnings  of  Deuteronomy,  might  well  be  startled 
at  the  contrast  None  of  those  well-known  signs  of 
astonishment  and  grief  were  seen ;  neither  King  nor 
attendants  rent  their  clothes.  It  was  an  outrage  long 
remembered.  Baruch,  in  his  hiding-place,  was  over- 
whefaned  with  despair '  at  this  failure  of  his  mission. 
But  Jeremiah  had  now  Ceased  to  waver.  He  bade  his 
timid  disciple  fake  up  the  pen,  and  tecord  once  more 
the  terrible  messages.  The  country  was  doomed.  It 
was  only  individuals  who  could  be  saved.  But  tbe 
Divine  oracle  could  not  be  destroyed  in  the  destruclioii 
of  ite  outward  framework.  It  was  the  new  form  of  the 
vision  of  the  "  Bush  burning,  but  not  consumed ; "  a 
sacred  book,  the  form  in  which  Divine  truths  were  now 
first  beginning  to  be  known,  burnt  as  sacred  books  have 
been  burnt  again  and  again,  in  the  persecutions  of  the 
fourth  or  of  the  sixteenth  century,  yet  multiplied  by 
that  very  cause ;  springing  from  the-  flames  to  do  their 

1  Jer.  xlv.  8. 


work,  living  in  the  voice  and  life  of  men,  even  when 
their  outward  letter  seemed  to  be  lost  ^  Then  todk 
^Jeremiah  another  roll,  anxl  gave  it  to  Baruch  the 
^  scribe,  the  son  of  Neriah,  who  Wrote  therein  from  the 
**  mouth  of  Jeremiah  all  the  words  of  the  book  which 
*^  Jehoiakim,  the  Kipg  of  Judah,  had  burned  in  the  fire, 
"  and  there  were  added  besides  unto  them  many  like 
**  words."  ^  In  this  record  of  the  Prophet's  feeling,  thus 
emphasked  by  his  own  xepetition,  i«  contained  the  germ 
of  the  ^  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,"  the  inexhausir 
ible  vitality  of  the  written  word.  This  is  the  first  re- 
corded instance  of  the  formation  of  a  Canonical  Book, 
and  of  the  special  pmpose  of  its  formation.  "The 
Book  "  now,  as  often  afterwards,  was  to  be  the  death- 
blow of  the  old  regal,  aristocratic,  sacerdotal  exclusive- 
ness,  as  represented  in  Jehoiakim.  The  *'  Scribe,"  now 
first  rking  into  importance  in  the  person  of  Baruch,  to 
supply  the  defects  of  the  living  Prophet,  was  as  the 
printing-press,  in  far  later  ^ges,  suppljdng  the  defects 
both  of  Prophet  and  Scribe,  and  handing  on  the  words 
of  truth  which  else  might  have  irretrievably  perished. 

We  re  turn,  to  the  thin  thread  of  the  gradually  break- 
ing monarchy.  The  King,  possibly  in  conse-  J^*!»J[ 
quence  of  the  repeated  entreaties  of  the  b.o.6m. 
Prophet,  submitted  to  the  Chaldaean  power ;  but,  with 
the  fickleness  which  belonged  to  his  character,  imme- 
diately revolted  again ;  and,  in  the  inroad  of  the  neigh- 
boring hostile  tribes,  let  loose,  according  to  the  policy 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  against  their  ancient  enemy,  the 
calamities  of  the  country  seemed  to  reach  their  culmi- 
nation.^ In  this  confusion  and  alarm  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim  closed  amidst  a  shade  of  deep  melancholy 
an(i  almost  mystery,  which  well  expresses  the  national 

1  Jer.  xxxvi.  82.  ^  2  Kingn  xxiv.  2. 
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faeliDg  respecting  it  According  to  one  version,  the 
city  was  besieged^  the  Temple  was  plundered  of  macn/ 
of  its  sacred  yessels^  and  the  King  himself  taken  cap- 
tiTe.^  Acoording  to  a  second,  the  Chajdasan  troops* 
entered  Jerusalem  on  friendly  terms,  and  then  seized 
and  killed  Uie  King  and  the  chieft  of  the  State* 
According  to  a  third,  he  died  peacefully  at  home,'  and 
was  buried  in  the  gardeti  of  Uzaa  by  the  side  of  his 
grandfather  Manasseh,  and  his  father  Josiah.  Acooid- 
ing  to  a  fourth,  which  well  expresses  ihe  dete^»tioli  in 
which  his  memofy  wto  held^  there  were  no  fimeml 
dirges  oyer  him  as  there  had  been  over  his  &ther  and 
brother ;  but  his  corpse  was  thrown  out^  like  that  of  a 
dead  ass,  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,^  exposed  to  the 
burning  sun  by  day,  and  the  wasting  frost  by  night^ 
And  this  pro{^etic  curse  was  darkened  with  a  yet 
deeper  hue  by  the  legend  which  described  how,  on  the 
skin  of  the  dead  corpse,  as  it  thus  lay  exposed,  there  ap- 
peared in  distinct  Hebrew  characters  the  name  of  the 
demon  Codonaser,  to  whom  he  had  sold  himself^ 

In  ibe  disorder  which  followed  on  Jehoiakim's  death 

MoUtihhi.  ^^  exile,  his  son  Jeconiah  or  Coniah,  who  a»- 

B.  o.  tm.    g|;^Q2ed  either  his  Mher's  name,^  Jehoiakim,  or 

that  of  Jehoiachin,  ^  the  Lord's  Appointed,"  was  raised 

i  %  Ctir.  xxsvi.  7.     Tbe  mgb  of  curte  of  Z^deklahy  Jeremtldfc  tsad^ 

Jerualem,  which   id    Dan*    i.   1   ii  ft. 

placed  in  tbe  third  year  of  Jehoia-  ^  Jer.  xxii.  18, 19.     Although  this 

kim,  is  in  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  6, 6,  8  placed  is  only  a  prediction,  yet  the  fact  at 

in  the  eleventh  year,    lluch  of  this  its  being  racorded  would  seem  to  im^ 

obscurity  may  arise  from  the  cooAiston  ply  that  it  had  been  ful&Ued. 

of  Jehoiakim  with  Jehoiachin^  see  2  ^  Ibid,  xxxvi.  SO. 

Kings  xxiv.  8  (LXX.).  *  See    the    tradition    quoted    h^ 

*  Josephus,  Ani.x.  6«  $8.  Thenins  (on  9  Kings  xxv.  1),  prob* 

8  2  Kings  xxiv.  6 ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi.  8.  ably  suggested  by  2  Chr.  xxtvi  8  • 

(LXX.).    It  is  possible  that  in  any  Hab.  ii.  9  Q*  that  which  was  Ibnnd  in 

case  his  corpse  may  have  been  ulti-  him  "  and  ^  the  power  of  evil  '^. 

mately  intend  there.    Compare  the  ^  2  Kings  xxiv.  8,  12  (LXX.). 
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to  ike  throne.  His  motiier^  Nehushtay  th^  datigkter  of 
one  of  the  chief  nobled^  occupied  the  position,  great 
even  in  this  last  extremity  of  ihe  house,  of  Queett^ 
mother.  His  short  reign  of  three  months  is  wrapped 
in  obscurity  and  contradiction.  But  whether,  as  by  one 
report^  he  was  a  Utile  childy^  or  by  anoUier  a  full-gtown 
youth ; '  whether  a  prince,  headstrong  and  yiolent^^  or 
kind  and  gentie,^  he  attracted  a  peculiar  sympathy  in 
his  &31^  as  the  last  of  the  lidn^  cobs  of  the  ttibe  of 
Judah,  the  last  direct  heir  ^  of  the  housd  of  David.  At 
the  first  onslaught  of  the  Babylonian  army  on  Jeru- 
salom,  he  and  his  mother^  Nehushta^  unwilling  to  expose 
the  city  to  a  siege,  sate  down  as  suppliants  before  Uie 
conqueror.  The  golden  ornaments^  of  the  Temple 
were  rudely  hacked  off  and  carried  to  Babylon ;  and 
Uiither  also  the  King  himself,  the  Queen-mother,  the 
royal  harem,  the  nobles  and  priests,  and  a  certain  num« 
her,  variously  stated,^  of  soldiers,  artificers,  aaad  smiths^ 

The  nation  reeled  under  the  blow*  It  seemed  to  them 
as  if  the  signet-ring  oi  His  promises  were  torn  off  fix>m 
the  hand  of  Qod  Hims^.  It  could  hardly  be  believed 
that  the  young  Prince,  the  last  of  his  race,  i^ould  be 
oast  away  like  a  broken  idol  and  despised  vessel,^  aad 
that  the  voice  of  the  young  lion  should  be  no  mere 
heard  on  ihe  mountains  of  Israel )  ^^  that  the  topmost 
and  tenderest  shoot  of  the  royal  cedar-tree  should  have 
been  plucked  off  by  the  Eagk  of  Uie  East,  and  plimted 

1  9  Chr.  zxxTi.  9.  •  2  Kings  xxiv.    13    (Heb.    and 

*  2  Kings  xxiv.  8.  Thenius). 

»  JhiA.  xxiv.  9 ;  Ezek.  xix.  ^  »  More  than   10,000  in  2  Kings 

4  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  T^  {  1.  xxiv.  14, 16 ;  8028  in  all  in  Jer.  Bi. 

8  Eaek.  xix.  8.  2a 

8  Jer.  xxiL  30.  18  Jer.  xxii.  24,  28. 
Y  n)id   xiii.  18  (Heb.) ;  xziL  28 ;        U  Enk.  xix.  8. 
Mmw.1%4 
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fkr  away  in  the  merchantrcity  of  the  Euphrates.^  From 
the  top  of  Lebanon,  from  the  heights  of  Bashan,  from 
the  ridges  of  Abarim,  the  widowed  country  shrieked 
aloud,  as  she  saw  the  train  of  her  captive  King  and 
nobles  disappearing  in  the  distant  East^  From  the 
heights  of  Hermon,  from  the  top  of  Mizar,  it  is  no  im- 
probable conjecture  that  the  departing  King  poured 
forth  that  exquisitely  plaintive  song,  in  which,  from  the 
deep  disquietude  of  his  hearty  he  longs  after  the  pres- 
ence of  €rod  in  the  Temple,  and  pleads  his  cause 
against  the  impious  nation,  the  treacherous  and  unjust 
man,  who,  in  spite  of  plighted  faith,*  had  torn  him  away 
from  his  beloved  home.  With  straining  eyes,  Ae 
Jewish  people  and  Prophets  still  hung  on  the  hope  Uiat 
their  last  prince  would  be  speedily  restored  to  them. 
The  gate  through  which  he  left  the  city  was  walled  up, 
like  that  by  which  the  last  Moorish  king  left  Granada, 
and  was  long  known  as  the  Gate  of  Jeconiah.  From 
his  captivity,  as  from  a  decisive  era,  the  subsequent 
years  of  the  history  were  reckoned.*  The  tidings  were 
treasured  up  with  a  mournful  pleasure,  that,  in  the  dis- 
tant Babylon,  where,  with  his  royal  mother,*  he  was  to 
end  his  days,  after  many  years  of  imprisonment,  the 
curse  of  childlessness,  pronounced  upon  him*  by  the 
Prophet,  was  removed ;  and  that,  as  he  grew  to  man's 
estate,  a  race  of  no  less  than  eight  sons  were  bom  to  him, 
by  whom  the  royal  race  of  Judah  was  carried  on ;  ^  and 
yet  more,  that  he  had  been  kindly  treated  by  the  sue* 
cessor  *  of  his  captor ;   that  he  took  precedence  of  all 

I  Ezek.  xvii.  4.  ^  Jer.  xxiu  26 ;  2  Kings  zxiv.  15. 

•  Jer.  zxii.  20  (Heb.)  23,  •  Jer.  xxii.  80. 

3  Ps.  xlii.  1,  2;  xliiL  1,2  (Ewald).  7  i  Chr.  iii.   17,   18;   comp.   Sus. 
See  Lecture  IX.  1-4. 

4  Exek.  L  2 ;  viil  1 ;  xxiT.  1 ;  xxvi.  <  2  Kings  xxt.  27-SO  ;  Jer.  Iii.  31- 
I ;  xxix.  1 ;  xxxi.  1.  34.  There  was  a  Rabbinical  tracHlioB 
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of  the  subject  Kings  at  the  table  of  the  Babyloniiui 
mdniux^h ;  that  his  prison  garments  and  his  prison  fare 
were  changed  to  something  like  his  former  royal  state. 
With  this  tender  recollection  of  the  unfortimate  Prince^ 
the  historical  records,  not  only  of  himself  but  of  the 
monarchy,  abruptly  come  to  an  end.  But  the  traditicHis 
of  him  ^  still  linger  in  the  dose/'  and  more  than  one 
sacred  legend — enshrined  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  many 
an  ancient  Christian  Church  —  tells  how  he,  with  the 
other  captives,  sate  on  the  banks  ^  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
shed  bitter  tears,  as  they  heard  the  messages  of  their 
brethren  in  Palestine ;  or  how  he  dwelt  in  a  sumptuous 
house  and  fair  gardens,  with  his  beautiful  wife  Susannah^ 
^  more  honorable  than  all  others."  ^ 

The  feeling  of  sympathy  with  Jehoiachin  extended 
itself,  not  only  to  the  King  but  to  his  companions  in 
exile.  In  a  homely  but  expressive  figure  the  contrast 
is  represented  to  Jeremiah  between  the  miserable  dregs 
that  were  left,  and  the  promise  of  those  that  were 
taken.  Two  baskets  of  figs  were  placed  before  him — 
the  one  containing  figs  ^  good,  very  good,  and  the  evil, 
"very  evil,  that  cannot  be  eaten,  they  are  so  evil"* 
With  the  exiles  there  were^  indeed  some  of  the  choicest 
spirits  of  the  nation,  —  Ezekiel,  second  only  to  Jeremiah 
himself  in  the  Prophets  of  this  epodi ;  and,  it  may  be 
added  with  some  hesitation,  Kish,  the  ancestor  of  Mor- 
decai;^   and  Daniel  with  his  three  companions.*     To 

that  Evflmerodach's  kindness  arose  pears  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Ara- 

from  his  acquaintance  with  Jehoia-  bic  name  for  the  Euphrates, 

chin,  in  the  prison  into  which  he  had  *  Susanna  1-4.      See  Africanus, 

himself  been  thrown  by  an  expression  ad  Orlg,    (Routh,  ReL  Sacr.  ii.  113), 

3f  pleasure  at  Nebuchadnezzar's  ill-  who  identifies  Joachim  with  Jehoia- 
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tiisf  fellow^eountoyni^i  Jeremiah  addressed  his  con- 
solations in  a  letter/  which  may  have  first  suggested 
the  efHstolary  form  as  a  Hiodel  of  Prophetic  comr 
mnnications,  to  be  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Christian 
Apostles.  On  the  new  commonwealth  then  rising  np 
a  new  hope  might  be  founded.  Two  generaJions  were 
to  pass  away,  and  then  a  joyfol  return  might  be  ex- 
pected. 

It  might  have  seemed  that  the  mere  fragment  that 
remained  in  Palestine  was  hardly  worth  preeen«^. 
But  so  long  as  the  Holy  City  and  the  Temple  stood,  so 
long  as  the  torch  of  David's  house  was  not  utteiiy  ex- 
tinguished, there  was  still  the  chance  that,  even  under 
the  shelter  of  Babylon,  the  essential  conditions  ef  ilie 
True  Religion  might  be  maintained.  One  son  of  Josiah 
^ekipii.  was  still  left,  Mattaniah,  the  father  of  Jehoahas, 
mLisi.  and  uncle  of  the  late  King  Jehoiachin.^  As 
the  last  notes  of  Jerendah's  dirge  over  Jehoiaehin  died 
away,  he  had  burst  forth  into  one  of  those  strains  of 
hope,  in  which  he  represented  the  future  Ruler  of  Israel 
as  the  ^  Righteousness  or  Justice  of  Jehovah"  '  It  may 
be  that,  in  allusion  to  this,  the  new  King  assumed  <hat 
name,  Zedek-Jah,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  He 
was  a  mere  youth,  but  not  without  noble  feelings, 
which,  in  a  less  critical  moment,  might  have  saved  the 
state.  like  some  of  his  predecessors  he  endeavored, 
liy  a  solemn  sacrificial  league  with  his  people,  to  secure 
a  reformation  which  ordinary  motives  would  have  £Mled 
to  obtain.     In  this  instance  he  acted  apparently  under 

asngned  to  Jehoiakim,  in  part  con-        i  Jer.  xxiz.  1-14. 
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Idke  high  Hioml  teadiing  af  Jeremiah.  As  m  the  old 
patriarehal  times,  a  ealf  was  killed  and  cut  in  two ;  and 
between  the  divided  parts  the  nobles,  the  coart^  an4 
the  Priesthood  of  Judah  passed,  to  pledge  themselves 
to  the  abolition  of  at  least  one  kmgHBtanding  grievance, 
and  to  cause  a  general  emanoipation  of  the  Jews  and 
Jewesses  who,  by  neglect  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances,  had 
become  slaves.^ 

In  foreign  matters  also  the  policy  of  Jeremiah  for  a 
time  prevailed.  The  King  sent  an  embassy  to  Babylon 
by  two  of  the  nobles  ^  who  had  most  heartily  befriended 
the  Projdiet,  and  at  last,  accompanied  by  a  third  ^  of  the 
same  group,  himself  made  the  journey,  and  there  took 
a  solemn  oath  of  allegiance  to  Nebuchadneszar,  sworn 
by  the  sacred  name  of  Mohim,  which  both  Israelite  and 
Babyl<mian  alike  acknowledged  In  defiance  Laetstni^ 
of  liiis  oath,  and,  as  woidd  appear,  immediately  Lab.  ^^ 
after  he  had  made  it,  ZedeKiah  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  league  of  the  neighboring  kings  against  the 
Chaldsmn  power.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  high 
standard  of  Prophetic  morality,  that  the  violation  of 
this  oath,  though  made  to  a  heathen  sovereign,  was 
regarded  as  the  crowning  vice  of  the  weak  King  of 
Judah.  ^  Shall  he  prosper  ?  Shall  he  escape  that  doeth 
^such  things?  Shall  he  break  the  covenant?  In 
^  the  place  where  the  king  dwelleth  that  made  him 
^king,  whose  oath  he  despised,  and  whose  covenant 
^  he  despised,  with  him  in  the  midst  of  Babykm  shall 
^he  die."^  In  the  midst  of  wild  hopes  and  dark  ini 
trigues,  excited  by  the  revolt,  Jeremiah  appeared  onee 

1  Jer.  xzxiT.  8, 9, 19 ;  comp.  Gen.  '  Seraiab,  Jer.  li.  59. 

XT.  10,  17.  ^  Ezek.  zvii.  U,  18;  icr.  8|  zxi 

8  Slasi^  and  Gemamh,  Jer.  xzix.  25. 
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more  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  witii  a  wooden  goUw 
round  his  uQck,  such  as  those  by  which  the  chains  of 
prisoners  were  fastened,  —  a  living  personification  of 
the  coming  captivity.  In  this  strange  guise  he  went 
round  to  the  ambassadors  from  Phoenicia  and  ihe  trans- 
Jordanic  nations,  to  the  King  himself  and  finally  to 
the  Priests  in  the  Temple.^  He  was  treated  alter- 
nately as  a  traitor  and  a  madman.^  Louder  and  louder 
round  him  rose  the  cry  of  the  Prophets  *  on  all  sides, 
in  behalf  of  a  determined  resistance  to  the  national 
enemy.  At  the  head  of  this  Prophetic  band  was 
Hananiah,  from  the  priestly  city  of  Gibeon,  and  there^ 
fore  probably,  like  Jeremiah,  a  Priest.  The  two  Prophr 
ets  stood  confronted  in  the  Temple  court  On  the  one 
side  was  the  watchword,  "  Ye  shall  not  serve  the  King 
**  of  Babylon.; "  on  the  other  side,  "  Serve  the  King 
*^of  Babylon  and  live."*  The  controversy  between 
them,  taking  its  form  from  the  scene  and  the  audience, 
turned,  as  often  happens,  not  on  the  main  prmciples 
at  issue,  but  on  the  comparatively  trivial  question  of 
the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Temple ;  Hananiah  maintain- 
ing that  those  which  were  already  gone  would,  in  two 
years,  entirely  return ;  Jeremiah,  with  the  sadder  and 
larger  view,  maintaining  that  to  recall  the  past  was 
impossible,  and  that  the  last  hope  now  was  to  do  the 
best  for  the  retention  of  those  that  remained  to  theta 
—  not,  however,  without  a  pathetic  wish  that  his  rival's 
more  hopeful  prediction  might  be  fulfilled.'  For  the 
moment,  Hananiah  seemed  to  triumph  in  the  superioi 
«x>nfidence  of  his  cause.  He  tore  the  wooden  collar 
firom  Jeremiah's  neck,  and  snapped  it  asunder,  as  a 

J  Jer.  xxTiL  1-22.  *  Jer.  xzviii.  1-1 7. 
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fflgn  that  in  two  years  the  deKverance  would  come. 
In  this  conflict  of  mixed  emotions,  Jeremiah  left  the 
Temple  courts,  never  to  return  to  them.  Only  to 
Hananiah  he  appeared,  with  the  dark  warning  that, 
for  the  broken  yoke  of  wood  he  had,  by  his  faiso 
encouragements,  forged  a  still  harder  yoke  of  iron,  and 
that  within  that  year  he  himself  should  die.^  Death  of 
He  died,  in  fact>  within  two  months  from  the  ^"'•'^^ 
time,  and  in  him  passed  away  the  last  echo  of  the 
ancient  invincible  strain  of  the  age  of  Isaiah. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  sacred  vessels  seems 
to  have  been  solved  by  the  King's  ordering  a  ch«M«ui 
silver  set  to  be  made  instead  of  the  golden  *"^^<*"- 
service  which  had  been  lost.^  But  the  intended  revolt 
still  continued,  and  in  direct  violation^  of  the  treaty 
with  Babylon,  the  King  formed  an  alliance  with  Eg3rpt^ 
against  which  Jeremiah  in  Jerusalem,  and  Ezekiel  from 
the  far  East,  protested  in  vain.  The  Chaldaaan  forces 
poured  into  the  country.  With  bitter  sighs,  with 
melting  hearts,  with  feeble  hands,  with  fainting  spirits, 
with  failing  knees,  the  dreadfiil  tidings  were  an- 
nounced.^ A  sword,  furbished,  and  sharpened,  and  glit- 
tering, seemed  to  leap  from  the  Divine  scabbard,'  like 
that  which  in  the  siege  of  Titus  was  believed  to  flame 
across  the  heavens.  There  was  a  doubt  for  a  moment 
at  the  dividing  of  the  great  Babylonian  roads,^  whether 
the  army  should  proceed  against  Babbath  of  Ammon, 
or  Jerusalem  of  Judah.  The  Chaldasan  King  stood 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  He  made  his  arrows  of 
divination  bright,  he  consulted  with  images,  he  looked 
on  the  sacrifice.    All  the  omens  pointed  to  Jerusalem, 

1  Jor.  xxviii.  12-17.  4  Ezek.  xxi.  7. 
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and  to  Jeraealein  he  came.  Palestme  waft  oTemi% 
and  Jerusalem,  with  the  two  strong  southern  fbrtresses 
of  Lachish  and  Azekah,  alone  remamed  unshaken.  At 
this  emergency  the  Egyptian  army  appeared,  and  the 
ChaldoBans  raised  the  siege.  It  was  like  that  critical 
moment  in  the  last  war  of  the  Jews,  when  the  tem- 
porary withdrawal  of  the  Roman  forces  fix>m  Jerusa- 
lem left  a  pause  before  the  final  overthrow.  Some 
fled  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy ;  some  to  the  hills 
beyond  the  Jordan;  some,  like  frightened  dovei^  to 
the  mountains  of  Judea.^  Within  the  city,  the  nobles 
once  more  regained  their  ascendancy  over  the  King^ 
and  the  forced  emancipation  of  their  slaves  was  re- 
voked. Against  this  injustice  Jeremiah  raised  his 
voice,  in  accents  worthy  of  Amos  or  MicaL*  It  was 
his  last  public  address.  He  saw  too  clearly  the  com- 
ing catastrophe,  and  was  on  the  point  of  escaping  from 
Jerusalem  to  end  his  days  in  his  own  loved  village  of 
Anathoth.'  At  the  northern  gate  of  the  Temple,  "  the 
gate  of  Benjamin,"^  he  was  arrested  by  the  officer 
of  the  guard,  on  the  not  unnatural  supposition  that  he 
was  deserting  to  the  ChaldsBans.  The  nobles,  delighted 
i»pri.o«.  to  have  their  enemy  in  then*  power,  beat  him, 
r^''"*  and  then  imprisoned  him  in  a  dungeon,  formed 
out  (^  the  wall  in  the  house  of  Jonathan  the  royal 
scribe.  The  King,  hardly  ventiuing  to  act  for  himself, 
secretly  caused  him  to  be  removed,  heard  once  more 
his  fearless  warning  and  piteous  entreaty,  and  placed 
him  in  a  more  easy  confinement  in  the  court  of  a 
prison  attached   to  the  palace.^    The  King  and  the 

1  Ezek.  Tii.  16;  xxxiy.  7;  xxxvii.        ^  Jer.  xxxvii.  18;   xx.    2;  Zech. 
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nobles  still  sent  to  ask  his  counsel,  and  still  his  answer 
was  the  same.  Those  who  received  his  message  gave 
the  alarm,  and  the  princes  insisted  on  his  removal  to 
a  place  of  greater  security,  as  they  could  not  expose 
the  loyalty  and  courage  of  the  people  to  warnings 
of  so  disastrous  and  dispiriting  a  tenor.  The  weak 
King  was  unable  to  resist  them,  and  the  Prophet  was 
taketa  to  the  house  of  one  of  his  most  detennined 
enemies,  and  let  down  into  a  deep  well,  from  which 
the  water  had  been  dried,  but  of  which  the  bottom 
was  deep  in  slime,  into  which  he  sank,  and  would 
probably  have  perished,  either  from  hunger  or  suffo- 
cation.^ It  is  difficult  not  to  imagine  a  connection 
between  this  incident  and  the  69th  Psalm:*  ^I  sink 
^in  the  mire,  where  there  is  no  bottom.  Deliver  me 
"  out  of  the  mire  that  I  sink  not :  let  not  the  well 
**shut  its  mouth  upon  me."  **  Reproach  hath  broken 
^  my  heart :  I  am  sick,  and  I  looked  for  some  to  take 
"pity;  but  there  was  none,  and  for  comforters,  and 
^I  found  none."  Such  a  comforter,  however,  was  at 
hand, — one  of  the  Ethiopian  guards  of  the  royal 
harem,  known  by  the  name  of  "the  King's  Slave." 
Ebed-Melech  found  the  King  sitting  in  the  great  north* 
em  entrance  of  the  Temple,  and  obtained  a  revocation 
of  the  order;  and  then,  under  the  protection  of  a 
strong  guard,  proceeded,  with  a  detailed  care,  which 
the  Prophet  seems  gratefully  to  record,  to  throw  down 
a  mass  of  soft  rags  j5t)m  the  royal  wardrobe  to 
ease  the  rough  ropes  with  which  he  drew  him  out  of 
the  well*  One  more  secret  interview  the  Prophet 
had  with  the  King,  carefully  concealed  from  the  imr 
perious  nobles,  and  was  then  remanded  to  his  former 
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state  prison^  where  he  remamed  secluded  during  the 
rest  of  the  siege,  though  with  a  certain  amount  of 
freedom,  and  with  the  companionship  of  his  fiuthful 
Baruch.^  Two  striking  scenes  enlivened  this  solitude. 
One  was  his  grateful  remembrance  of  his  Ethiopian 
bene&ctor,*  whose  safety  in  the  coming  troubles  he 
positively  predicted.  The  other  was  his  interview 
with  his  cousin  Hanameel.'  He  was  sitting  in  the 
open  court  which  enclosed  the  prison,  wit^  many  of 
the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  round  him.  Suddenly  his 
cousin  entered  with  the  offer,  startling  at  that  moment 
of  imiversal  confusion,  to  sell  the  ancestral  plot  of 
ground  at  their  native  Anathoth,  of  which,  in  the  fall 
of  their  family,  Jeremiah  was  the  last  and  nearest  heir. 
Had  t^e  Prophet  been  less  assured  of  the  ultimate 
return  of  his  people,  he  might  well  have  hesitated 
at  a  proposal  which  seemed  only  like  the  mockery 
that  he  had  before  encountered  from  his  townsmen. 
But  he  felt  assured  that  the  present  cloud  would  pass 
away,  and,  with  a  noble  confidence,  which  has  often 
been  compared  to  that  of  the  Roman  senator  who 
bought  the  ground  occupied  by  the  camp  of  Hanni- 
bal, fortnally  purchased  t^e  field  in  the  presence  of 
Baruch  and  the  assembled  Jews ;  and  then  broke  out, 
once  and  again,  first  in  prose  and  then  in  poetry,  into 
the  expressions  of  his  perfect  conviction  that,  aft«r 
the  misery  of  siege  and  capti^dty,  the  land  of  Palestine 
should  be  again  peaceably  bought  and  sold,  and  that 
for  all  future  ages  the  royal  family  of  David  and  Jthe 
Levitical  tribe  should  exercise  their  functions  in  a 
spirit  of  justice  never  before  known  within  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.^    It  is  not  the  only  time  in  the  history 

1  Jer.  xxxviii.  14-28;  xxxvi.  4,  6.        ^  Jer.  zxxiL  6-15. 
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of  States  and  Churches  that  he  who  has  been  de* 
nounced  as  a  desefter  and  traitor^  becomes  in  the  last 
extremity  the  best  comforter  and  counsellor.  Demos- 
thenes, who  had  warned  his  fellow-countrymen  in  his 
earlier  days  against  their  excessive  confidence,  in  his 
later  days  was  the  only  man  who  could  reassure  their 
excessive  despondency.  Herder,  who  in  his  earlier 
days  had  been  attacked  by  contemporary  theologians 
as  a  heretic,  was,  as  years  rolled  on,  invoked  as  t^eir 
only  help  against  the  rising  tide  of  unbelief.  Let  all 
such,  in  every  age,  accept  the  omen  of  the  mingled 
darkness  and  light  which  marks  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  career  of  Jeremiah. 

The  'siege  had  now  set  in  once  moi-e,  and  for  the  last 
time.  The  nation  never  forgot  the  month  and  j>^^  ^^^ 
the  day  on  which  the  armies  of  Chaldaaa  finally  "•  ^*  •^• 
invested  the  city.  It  was  in  January,  on  ihe  tenth  day 
of  the  tenth  month.  It  was  felt  as  the  day  of  the 
deepest  gloom  by  the  Israelite  exiles.^  It  has  been 
commemorated  as  a  fast,  the  fast  of  Tebeth,  ever  since 
in  the  Jewish  Church.  Bound  the  walls  were  reared 
the  gigantic  mounds  by  which  Eastern  armies  con- 
ducted their  approaches  to  besieged  cities,'  and  which 
were  surmounted  by  forts  overtopping  the  walla  To 
make  room  for  these,  the  houses  which  the  Kings  of 
Judah  had  buUt  outside  for  pleasant  retreats  were  swept 
away.^  The  vassal  kings  of  Babylon  had  their  thrones 
planted  in  view  of  each  of  the  gates.^  Famine  and  its 
accompanying  visitation  of  pestilence^  ravaged  the 
crowded  population  within  the  walls.  The  store  of 
bread  was  gradually  exhausted.^    It  was  only  by  a 
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special  favor  of  ihe  King  that  a  dafly  supply  was  sent 
to  Jeremiah  in  his  prison  from  the  baker's  quarter^  and 
at  last  even  this  failed.^  The  nobles,'  who  had  prided 
themselves  on  their  beautiful  complexions,  ^  purer  Hian 
^snow,  whiter  than  milk,  ruddy  as  rubies,  polished  as 
^  sapphires,"  had  become  ^lastly  and  black  with  starva- 
*  tion.  Their  wasted  skeleton  forms  could  hardly  be 
recognized  in  the  streets.  The  ladies  of  Jerusalem,  in 
their  magnificent  crimson  robes,  might  be  seen  sitting 
in  despair  on  the  dunghills.*  From  these  fiwil  heaps 
were  gathered  morsels  to  eke  out  the  fiuling  supply 
of  food.  There  was  something  specially  piteous  in 
the  sight  of  the  little  children,  with  their  parched 
tongues,  fainting  in  the  streets,  asking  for  bread,  cry- 
ing to  their  mothers  for  com  and  wine.^  latere  was 
something  still  more  terrible  in  the  hardened  feeling 
with  which  the  parents  turned  away  fit>m  them.  The 
Hebrew  mothers  seem  to  have  lort  the  instincts  even 
of  the  brute  creation,  to  have  sunk  to  the  level  of 
the  mmatural  ostriches  that  leave  their  nests  in  the 
wilderness.^  Fathers  devoured  tlie  flesh  of  their  own 
sons^  and  their  own  daughters.  The  hands  even  of 
compassionate  mothero  have  soddea  their  own  children,' 
the  mere  in&nts  just  bom.  Yet  even  in  this  extr^nity 
the  inhabitants  held  out  There  was  still  one  corner  of 
the  city  open,  that  which  commanded  the  road  to 
Jericho,  and,  along  this,  occasional  sallies  were  made  to 
obtain  provisions,  but  were  almost  always  repulsed  by 
the  wild  Arab  tribes  who  hung  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
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EJzek.  iv.  16;  y.  16;  xiL  19.  ^  Ibid.  iv.  3. 

*  Lam.  lY.  7,  8;  t.  10  (Heb.  and  >  Ezek.  ▼.  10;  Baruch  ii.  8. 

Ewald).  7  Lam.  il  SO ;  iy.  10. 

3  Ibid.  iY.  6 ;  Esek.  iy.  19, 16. 


Chaldeaan  camp.^  AgiUiifi^  the  hng^  engines  of  Asuitic 
warfare,  the  besieged  citizens  constructed  counter-en- 
gines, and  (such  was  the  Jewish  tradition)  the  struggle 
was  worthy  of  the  occasion  ;  a  combat  or  duel,  not  only 
of  courage  but  of  skill  and  intelligence,  between  Baby- 
lon and  Jerusalem.' 

So  wore  away  the  eighteen  months  of  the  siego. 
Some,  doubtless  of  the^  Riestly  and  Prophetic  orders,' 
shaved  tiieir -heads,  and  clothed  themselves  in  sackcloth, 
and  cast  their  gold  and  silver  into  the  streets,  as  the 
extreme  offerings  of  despair.  Others,  of  die  more 
heathen  &ction,  like  the  Boman  Pontiff  reviving  tiie 
Etruscan  rites  during  the  siege  of  Alaric,  renewed  with 
intenser  fitnatidusm  the  charms  and  amulets  of  necro- 
mancy, and  even  in  the  courts  of  the  Temple  might  be 
heard  the  loud  wail  of  Hebrew  women  for  their  lost 
Thammuz ;  and  in  the  subterranean  chambers  might  be 
seen  seventy  elders  throwing  up  their  clouds  of  incense 
before  the  monstrous  shapes  of  Egyptian  idolatry ;  or, 
in  the  sacred  space  in  front  of  the  Temple,  another 
band,  prostrate  before  the  rising  sun.^  They  could  not 
believe  that  the  end  was  near.  They  still  looked  for- 
wardy  with  that  passion  for  architecture  which  seems  to 
have  possessed  this  last  period  of  the  monarchy,  to 
building  new  houses,  and  to  enjoying  new  luxuries. 
One  of  these  chieft  dropped  dead,  it  may  be,  from 
famine  or  fever,  in  the  very  moment  of  his  selfish  ex* 
ultation.* 

But  the  end  was  now  indeed  near.  ^An  evil,  an  only 
^  evil,  behold  it  is  come."*  ^An  end  is  come,  the  end  is 
^  come :  it  watcheth  for  thee ;  behold,  it  is  come.    The 

1  Lam.  y.  9.  4  £zek.  viiL  8,  1 1, 14, 16 ;  <L  1-4. 

9  Joseph.  Ant,  z.  8,  {  1.  ^  Ibid.  xi.  13. 

S  £zek.  YiL  18, 19. 
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•dawn  of  the  dreadful  day  is  come:  the  time  is  come ; 
^  the  day  of  trouble  is  near ;  not  now  the  mere  echo  of 
^  the  mountains.  The  day  is  come ;  the  dawn  is  past ; 
« the  time  is  come ;  the  day  draweth  near."  ^  So  with  a 
reiteration  which  recalls  the  like  cry  of  the  Apocalyptic 
seer  at  Patmos^  the  Prophet  saw  the  gradual  approach 
of  the  catastrophe. 

It  was  at  midnight,'  on  t^e  ninth  day  of  the  fourth 
month,  —  answering  to  July,  —  still  kept  as  a 
fast  by  the  Jewish  nation,  that  the  breach  was 
made  in  the  walls.  By  that  time  the  fitmine  had  so  ex- 
hausted the  inhabitants,  that  there  was  no  further  power 
of  resistance.  The  entrance  was  effected  by  the  north- 
em  gate.'  Through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  lit  up, 
if  at  all^  only  by  the  nine  days'  moon,  the  Chaldasan 
guards  silently  made  their  way  from  street  to  street, 
till  they  suddenly  appeared  in  the  centre  of  the  Temple 
court,  in  the  middle  gateway  which  opened  directly 
on  the  great  brazen  altar.  Never  before  had  such  a 
spectacle  been  seen  in  the  inviolable  sanctuary  of 
Jerusalem.  The  number,  the  titles,  of  the  chie&  who 
took  the  chief  places  were  all  recorded.  They  were 
six.  Two  of  them  bore  a  name  famous  in  the  Baby- 
lonian annals,  —  Nergal-Sharezer,  or  N^riglissar;  two 
were  known  only  by  their  official  designation,  —  the 
Chief  of  the  Eunuchs  and  the  Chief  of  the  Magi- 
cians ;  the  other  two  were  Samgar-nebo  and  Sarsechim.* 
These  sate  like  kings  in  the  lofly  archway.  Bound  them 
were  the  lesser  princes  of  the  Chaldssan  court  By  their 
side  stood,  or  seemed  to  stand,  one  clothed  in  a  long 

1  Ezek.  vii.  2-12.  2  are  here  intended,    Josephos  {A  tit, 

s  Joeephus,  AnL  z.  8,  {  2.  x.  8,  §  2)  gives  them  somewhat  difTer- 

3  Ezek.  ix.  2.  ently,  bat  with  an  evident  aim   at 

^  Jer.  xxxix.  8.    It  can  hardly  be  unusual  precision,  —  **  These  are  their 

doubted  that  ^  the  ax  "  of  £zek.  ix.  names  if  any  one  seeks  to  know.** 
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linen  robe,  with  the  inkhorn  of  an  Eaatem  soribs 
in  his  girdle.^  Was  it  the  invisible  messenger  thiw 
made  visible  for  a  moment  in  the  Prophetic  vision  ?  or 
was  it  the  Royal  Recorder,  always  attendant  on  the 
gi'eat  King,  and  thus  used  as  a  symbol  of  the  Recording 
and  Protecting  Angel  ?  Then  the  sleeping  city  woke. 
It  might  well  seem  as  if  from  the  desecrated  Temple 
was  heard  the  rushing  wings  of  the  departing  cherdi>8,^ 
as  if  Jehovah  had  indeed  cast  off  the  altar,^  round  whidli 
these  savage  warriors  stood,  the  sanctuary,  which  they 
had  made  their  own.  A  dang  and  cry  resounded 
thix>ngh  the  silent  precincts  at  that  dead  hoiur  of  nighty 
as  if  with  the  tumult  of  the  great  festivals.  The  first 
victims  were  those  who,  whether  from  religious  or 
superstitious  feelings  and  duties,  were  habitual  occu- 
pants of  the  sacred  buildings;  the  princes  who  there 
pursued  their  idolatrous  rites;  the  Prophets  who 
crowded  there  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  Temple  was 
impregnable ;  the  young  Levites  and  Priests  who  wert 
bound  to  defend  the  sacred  shiine  with  their  swords 
and  lives.^  The  virgin  marble  of  the  courts  ran  red 
with  blood,  like  a  rocky  winepress  in  the  vintage.^ 

The  alarm  soon  spread  to  the  palace.  In  the  twilight^ 
of  tlie  early  summer  dawn,  tliese  dreadful  scenes  w^!e 
dimly  discerned  fix>m  the  palace  below ;  and  before  ike 
sun  had  risen,  the  King,  with  his  wives  and  Thofliffiit 
children,  and  the  royal  guard,  escaped,  not  ^^zedekiah. 
by  any  of  the  regular  gates,  but  by  a  passage  brok^i 
through  a  narrow  alley,  confined  between  two  walls,'^  at 
the  southeastern  corner  of  tlie  city,  which  the  Chaldsdan 

1  Ezek.  iz.  3,  11 ;  x.  2.  ^  Lam.  i.  15. 

<  nnd  X.  18.  0  Ezek.  xiL  6, 12. 

9  Lam.  vL  7.  ^  Jer.  zxxix.  4 ;  Kiogp  zzr.  4 ; 

«  2  Chr.  xxxvL  17;  Lam.  ii.  21  ;    Joseph.  AnL  x.  8,  §  2. 
L16. 
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anny  had  not  been  able  completely  to  invest.  They 
passed  out  with  their  heads  muffled,*  either  for  disguise, 
or  to  express  their  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the 
calamity,*  and  bearing  on  their  shoulders  such  articles 
of  value  as  they  hoped  to  save.  As  in  tjhe  case  of 
David,  the  object  of  the  King  was  to  escape  to  the  east 
of  the  Jordan.  He  and  his  companions  descended, 
imobserved,  by  the  royal  gardens,  and  down  the  steep 
descent  to  Jericho,  There  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
ChaldsBan  soldiers,  who  had*  received  intelligence  of  his 
flight  fix>m  deserters ;  and  in  that  wide  plain,  the  scene 
of  the  first  triumph  of  Joshua,  was  fought  the  last  fight 
of  the  expiring  monarchy.  His  troops  fled,*  and  were 
scattered  to  the  winds.  "Swifter  than  the  eagles  of 
"  heaven  they  pursued  "  the  fugitives  *  down  ^  the  moun- 
tains" of  the  pass  of  Adummim,  "and  laid  wait  for 
«  him  in  the  wUdemess  "  of  the  Jordan  valley.  In  him 
and  his  royal  house  the  spirit  of  David  held  out  to  the 
last,  and  when  he  was  ensnared,  like  a  lion^  in  the 
himter^s  net,  the  weakness  of  his  character  was  for- 
gotten in  the  greatness  of  his  fall,  and  a  long  sigh  was 
heaved  in  remembrance  of  the  opportunity  that  had 
still  been  open  to  him.  "The  breath  of  our  nostrils, 
"  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord,^  is  taken  in  their  pits,  of 
"whom  we  said.  Under  his  shadow  we  shall  live 
"among  the  heathen."  He  and  his  family  were  car- 
ried ofi*  in  chains  to  Riblah,  where  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  encamped  awaiting  the  double  result  of  the  sieges 
of  Jerusalem  and  of  Tyre.  Even  at  this  final  mo- 
ment it  was  the  vengeance  of  his  broken  oath*  that 

1  Ezek.  xil.  6,  12.  9  Lam.  iv.  19. 

•  See  Lecture  XXIV.  «»  Ezek.  xii.  18 ;  xvii.  JO. 

'  Joseph.  Ant,  x.  8,  §  2.  ^  Lam.  iv.  20. 

4  Ibid.  Jer.  lii.  8 ;  Ezek.  xii.  14.  ^  Joseph.  Ant,  x.  8,  §  S. 
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pursued  the  unfortunate  Prince,  alike  firom  the  exiled 
Prophet^  and  from  the  conquering  King. 

A  solemn  judgment  was  pronounced  upon  him.  His 
courtiers  and  his  sons  were  executed  in  his  Th„.n..f 
sight;  and  then,  according  to  the  barbarous  ^^^^^^ 
usage  of  the  East,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  was 
taken  to  Babylon,  where,  according  to  later  traditions, 
he  worked  like  a  slave  in  a  mill,  —  a  fate  the  more 
tragical,  because  contrasted  with  the  comparative  ease 
of  his  nephew  Jehoiachin.  The  singularity  of  his  fate 
is  made  by  Josephus  the  chief  argument  for  the  predic- 
tive power  of  the  ancient  Prophets,  as  reconciling,  in 
this  unexpected  manner,  the  apparent  discrepancy  be- 
tween Jeremiah  and  EzekieL^ 

There  was  a  long  suspense  at  Jerusalem.  It  was 
not  till  nearly  a  month  had  elapsed,  the  tenth  The  de- 
day  of  the  fifth  month,  a  day  again  memorable  the  dty! 
in  Jewish  annals,  as  a  ^day  of  misery,"  when  the  siege 
of  1?itus  closed  in  like  manner, — a  day  tragical  as  the 
10th  of  August  in  European  history, — that  Nebuzara- 
dan,  captain  of  the  royal  guard,  came  with  orders  from 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  work 
of  destruction.  The  Temple,  the  palace,  the  houses  of 
the  nobles,  were  deliberately  set  on  fire.  The  very 
bones  and  framework  of  Jerusalem  appeared  to  be 
wrapped  in  flames.  The  walls  and  gates  seemed  to 
lament  and  cry,  as  they  sunk  into  the  earth.  The 
sepulchres,  even  the  consecrated  catacombs  of  the 
Kings,  were  opened,  and  t^e  bodies  thrown  out  to  the 
vultures  and  beasts  of  prey,  which  flocked  to  their 
frightful  feast  outside  the  walls.*  Jackals  wandered 
even  over  the  sacred  hill  of  Zion.*    Some  of  the  princes 

1  £zek«  xvii.  20.  '  Jer.  yiii.  h;  P^  Ixxix  2,  S. 

*  Joseph.  AnL  x.  8,  {  2,  8.  ^  Lam.  y.  18. 
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y^^n  kuBg  up  by  their  hands  on  the  Temple  waUs ; 
others  were  carried  off  to  execution  at  Riblah,^  includ- 
ing the  two  Chief  Priests  and  other  great  officers  of  the 
court  and  camp  that  were  found  in  the  dty.  The  havoc 
and  carnage  in  the  streets  was  such  that  passers-by 
avoided  every  one  they  met^  lest  they  should  be  defiled 
by  their  bloody  touch.'  Age  and  youth,  men  and 
women,  alike  /fell  victims  to  the  passion  or  cruelty  of 
the  conqueror.'  The  spoils  of  the  Temple,  those  sacred 
vessels  whose  &te  had  been  so  furiowly  contested  by 
the  Prophets  of  the  contending  &cti<ms,  were  swept 
away  to  adorn  the  temj^  or  tMes  of  the  Babylonian 
court ;  and  there  is  a  pathetic  earnestness  in  the  tone 
of  the  historian,  as  he  tells  how  even  the  brasen  lavei^ 
even  those  two  beautiful  pillars,  which  had  remained 
uninjured  through  so  many  devastations,  which  had 
seemed  the  pledges  of  durability  and  stability,  at  last^ 
with  all  their  prized  and  delicate  ornaments,  were 
broken  to  pieces,  and  carried  off  as  mere  fragments  of 
metal  ^  to  Babylon,  never  to  return.  In  the  remains  of 
the  population  of  the  Samaritan  kingdom  it  is  sSocting 
to  see  that  aU  sense  of  ancient  rivalry  was  lost  in  the 
grief  of  the  common  calamity.  PUgrim.  fiom  the 
ancient  capitals  of  Ephraim,  Samaria^  Shechem,  and 
Shiloh  came  flocking  with  shotrn  beards,  gashed  faces, 
torn  clothes,  ai^  loud  wailings,  to  offer  incense  on  the 
ruined  Temple,  which  was  not  their  own.^  But  in  the 
neighboring  heathen  tribes  there  was  a  savage  ex- 
ultation— more  bitter  to  tiie  heart  of  Judah  than  the 
calamity  itself — in  the  thought  that  the  Divine  Inheri- 
tance had  now  passed  into  their  hands.^    There  was  the 

1  2  Kings  zxv.  18-20.  *  2  Kings  zxv.  16, 17. 

2  Lam.  iv.  14,  15.  ^  Jer.  xli.  5. 

2  Bnd.  T.  11-13 ;  2  Chn  xxxvL  17.        0  Ps.  Ixzix.  1. 
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fierce  Ammonite  clapping  his  hands  and  stamping 
wiih  his  feety  and  the  cold-blooded  Moabite  calmly 
reviewing  the  descent  of  i2ie  sacred  city  to  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  nations.^  The  forgotten  Philis-  . 
tine  was  there,  reviving  his  *^  old  hatred  and  despiteful 
"  heart"  ^  Tyre,  on  her  distant  island,  rejoiced  in  the 
&11  of  a  powerful  rival:  "I  shall  be  replenished,  now, 
^that  she  is  laid  waste."  ^  '  But  deepest  of  all  was  the 
indigfiaiion  roused  by  the  sight  of  the  nearest  of  kin, 
the  race  of  Esau,  often  allied  to  Jtuidah,  often  indepeii* 
dent^  now  bound  by  the  doeest  union  with  the  power 
that  was  truly  the  common  enemy^of  both.  There  was 
an  rntoxici^on  ^  of  delight  in  the  wild  Edomite  chie&^ 
as  at  each  successive  stroke  against  the  venerable  walls 
they  shouted,^  "Down  with  it !  down  with  it !  even  to 
^the  irround"  They  stood  in  the  passes  to  in- 
tercept  the  escape  of  those  who  would  have 
fled  down  to  the  Jordan  valley;  they  betrayed  the 
ftigitives ;  they  indulged  their  barbarous  revels  on  the 
Temple  hill.^  Long  and  loud  has  been  the  wail  of  ex- 
ecration which  has  gone  up  i&om  the  Jewish  nation 
against  Edom.  It  is  Ihe  one  imprecation  which  breaks 
forth  fixHu  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah ;  it  is  the 
bulminatioQ  of  the  fierce  threats  of  Ezekiel;  it  is  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  shorty  sharp  cry  of  Obadiah ;  it  is 
the  bitterest  drop  in  the  sad  recollections  of  the  Isradite 
captives  by  the  waters  of  Babylon ;  and  the  one  war- 
like strain  of  the  Evangelical  Prophet  is  inspired  by  the 
hope  that  the  Divine  Conqueror  should  come  knee^ep 
in  Idiunean  blood.^ 

I  Enk.  xxY.  6,  8.  6  obad.  14,  16. 

«  Ibid.  XXV.  16.  7  Lam.  Iy.  31,  92 ;  £s«dc  xxv.  8, 

3  Ibid.  xxvi.  2.  12-14  ;  Obad.  1-16 ;  Jer.  xlix.  7-22 

4  Lam. iv.  21.  Pa.  cxxxviL  7;  Isa.  UiiL  1-4. 
ft  Ffe.  cxxxvii.  7 ;  1  Esdr.  iv.  45. 
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It  has  been  a  not  unnatural^  though  groundless,  conr 
elusion  of  later  Jewish  teachers,  that  the  name  of  Edom 
represented  the  bitter  enemy  of  Judaism  in  all  future 
ages ;  that  Edom  is  the  t3rpe  and  emblem  of  Rome ;  that 
Caasar  and  Titus  were  Edomites  by  descent ;  that  the 
soul  of  Esau  still  lingers  in  the  Christian  persecutors  of 
the  race  of  Israel.^  It  is  an  equally  natural  but  hardly 
more  warrantable  thought,*  which  has  possessed  the 
mind  of  many  a  Christian  reader  of  these  Prophecies, 
ami  in  the  desolation  which,  many  centuries  afterwards, 
began  to  brood  over  the  rock-hewn  habitations  and 
tombs  of  Petra,  were-  fulfilled  the  curses  of  the  Jewish 
Prophets '  on  the  eagle's  nest  and  rocky  clefts  in  which 
the  sons  of  Esau  had  deemed  themselves  secure.  The 
judgment  on  Edom,  whatever  it  was,  was  exhausted 
when  Edom  itself  passed  away.  The  Roman  Empire 
and  the  Christian  Church  have  their  own  sins  to  answer 
for,  without  being  loaded  with  the  guilt  of  an  ancient 
tribe,  with  which  they  had  no  connection.  But  the 
spirit  of  those  stem  Prophetic  cries  has  an  eternal 
meaning;  for  they  are  the  human  expression  of  the 
Divine  malediction  on  a  sin  common  alike  to  East  and 
West,  to  Churches,  kingdoms,  and  individuals,  —  the  sin 
most  diflBcult  to  be  forgiven,  —  the  desertion  of  kinsmen 
by  kinsmen,  of  friends  by  friends,  the  readiness  to  take 
advantage  of  the  weaker  side  —  hounding  on  the  vic- 
torious party — "standing  on  the  other  side"  in  the  day 
of  the  sorest  need.* 

So  perished  the  city  of  David :  — 

^  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary,  that  was  fiill  of  people !  how  is  she 
a  widow,  that  was  great  among  the  nations !  and  princess  among  the 
provinces)  how  b  she  hecome  tributary  I  .  .  . 

1  Seder  Olatn  (Meyer).  3  Obad.  11, 12. 

t  Jer.  xlix.  16-18  ;  Obad.  8,  4. 
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^  Is  it  nothing  to  yon,  all  ye  that  pass  along  the  way  ?  Behold  and 
see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow,  that  hath  been  done 
unto  me  ?  wherewith  Jehovah  hath  afflicted  me  in  the  day  of  His  fierce 
anger." 

So  bursts  forth  the  elaborate  dirge/  of  which  the  oldest 
Jewish  tradition  ^  telLs  us  that,  "  after  the  captivity  of 
"Israel  and  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  Jeremiah  sate 
"down  and  wept^  and  lamented  his  lamentation  over 
"  Jerusalem."  In  the  face  of  a  rocky  hill,  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  city,  the  local  belief  has  placed  "  ihe 
"  Grotto  of  Jeremiah."  There,  in  that  fixed  attitude  of 
irrief  which  Michael  Anselo  has  immortali2ed,  ument*. 
the  Prophet  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  emUh. 
mourned  the  fall  of  his  country. 

Even  during  the  siege,  Jeremiah  was  the  centre  of 
interest ;  much  more  as  he  now  remained,  amidst  the 
ruin  of  all  that  he  had  loved,  and  had  vainly  struggled 
to  preserve.  His  fame  had  penetrated  to  the  camp  of 
the  Babylonian  King,  and  Nebuzaradan  had  arrived  at 
Jerusalem  with  strict  orders  to  deal  kindly  with  one 
who,  in  fadt,  had  deserved  so  well  from  Chaldaea.  He 
was  taken  out  of  his  prison,  and,  with  the  manacles ' 
stiU  on  his  wrists,  waa  hurried  away  with  the  mass  of 
captives  on  the  northern  road.  At  the  first  halting- 
place,  by  the  hill  of  Ramah,  he  was  released,  with  the 
free  choice  of  a  place  of  high  favor  in  the  court  of 
Babylon,  or  of  remaining  in  Palestine.  "  He  refiised," 
says  Josephus,  with  a  glow  of  patriotic  feeling  which  his 

1  Lam.  i.  1, 12.    The  1st,  2d,  and  artificial,  each  stanza  consisting  of 

4th  parts  of  the   T^Amentations  are  three  lines,  each   line   commencing 

arranged  in  alphabetical  rhythm,  as  with  the  same  letter, 

represented  in  the  two  verses  which  2  Prefixed   to  Lam.  i.  1,  in  the 

I  have  quoted.    The  8d  chapter  is  LXX. 

also  in  alphabetical  rhythm,  bat  more  '  Jer.  xL  I. 
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own  political  subeerviency  had  not  extanguished,  ^  to  go 
^  to  any  other  spot  in  the  world,  and  he  gladly  clung  to 
^  the  ruins  of  his  country,  and  to  the  hope  of  living  out 
^  the  rest  of  his  life  with  its  surviving  relics."  ^ 

The  Holy  City  was  gone ;  but  the  Holy  Land  still 
was  left^  free  to  be  inhabited  and  cultivated  by  the 
population  that  had  not  been  transplanted.  Over  this 
remnant  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  was  placed  the 
leader  of  that  small  and  compact  party,  of  which  Jere- 
miidi  had  been  the  animating  spirit,  and  which  now 
reaped  the  reward  of  their  constant  support  of  the 
Chaldaaan  policy.  Gedaliah  was  fitly  chosen 
for  the  purpose.  Inheriting  the  traditions  of 
his  grandfather  Shaphan  and  of  his  fitther  Ahikam,  the 
steadfast  and  courageous  friend  of  Jeremiah,  he  was  a 
man  of  a  generous,  genial  nature,  such  as  might  have 
rallied  the  better  spirits  of  his  countrymen  round  him, 
and  taken  the  place  of  the  fallen  dynasty.  The  new 
capital  was  to  be  at  Mizpeh.  This  "watch-tower"  or 
"  watching-place  "  was  a  union  of  sanctuary  and  fortress, 
on  the  ridge  immediately  overlooking  Jerusalem  from 
t^e  northeast,  which  had  been  fortified  by  Asa  '  as  aa 
outpost  of  his  capital  against  the  northern  kingdom,  and 
where  Sennacherib '  in  earlier,  and  Titus  in  later  days, 
caught  their  first  view  of  the  Holy  City.  It  was  tius 
peculiarity  of  position  which  probably  caused  its  selec- 
tion on  the  present  occasion.  From  these  heights  Jere^ 
miah  must  have  descended  to  pour  forth  his  Lamentar 
tions,  now  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  leisure  to  gaze 
on  the  full  desolation  of  the  city.  To  this  point  pil- 
grims flocked,  both  in  that  first  fireshness  of  grief,  and 
afterwards  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  as  the  eariiest 

I  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  9,  §  1.  '  Isa.  x.  32 ;  Joseph.  B,  J.  iL  19, 

•  S  Kings  XV.  22 ;  Jer.  xll  9.  §  4 ;  v.  2,  §  S. 
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Jewish  ^^  wailing-place/' *  On  the  summit  of  the  hill 
was  Asa's  fortress,  with  a  deep  well  within  a  high  en- 
closed court-yard,  dug  by  him  for  the  security  of  the 
garrison.  Here  Gedaliah  took  up  his  residence ;  "  the 
throne,**  as  it  was  called,*  ^  of  the  governor  on  this  side 
^  the  Euphrates."  In  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,' 
were  lodged  the  Princesses  of  Judah,  imder  the  charge  of 
a  Chaldsean  guard ;  perhaps  with  the  intention  that  one 
of  them,  by  marriage  with  Gedaliah,  should  carry  on 
the  royal  line.  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,^  who  shared  his 
master's  good  fortune,  and  even  more  than  his  master's 
ardor  for  submission  to  Babylon,  acted  as  the  guides 
and  oracles  of  the  whole  community. 

A  momentary  revival  of  hope  shot  through  all  the 
scattered  remnants  of  Judah  that  were  still  within  reach 
of  this,  as  it  seemed,  beneficent  and  cheering  arrange- 
ment. It  was  now  more  than  a  month  since  the  sad 
July  night  when  the  city  had  fallen.  From  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan,  whither  many  had  succeeded  in 
escaping,  they  came  streaming  back,  to  store  in,  whilst 
the  bright  days  of  September  lasted,  such  remains  of 
the  vintage  and  harvest  and  crop  of  olives,  as  had 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  ChaldsBans.  It  was,  in 
every  sense,  a  Martinmas  siunmer,  could  it  but  have 
endured.  The  first  cloud  soon  arose,  which  was  again 
to  darken  the  whole  horizon*  Amongst  the  exiles  be- 
yond the  Jordan  was  a  band  of  well-known  chiefs,  who 
were  attracted  by  Gedaliah's  open-hearted  invitation, 
and  in  whom  it  awakened  a  sentiment^  of  loyalty 
long  dead  amongst  the  Israelite  nobles.     Of  these  the 

i  Jer.  xli.  6,  7;  1  Mace.  iii.  46.  3  Jer.  xli.  10,  16. 

A  Neh.  ilL  7.    See,  for  many  details  ^  Joseph.  Ant,  x.  9,  §  1. 

of  this  story,  Mr.  Grove  oq  Isumael  &  Ibid.  x.  9,  $  2  aud  9. 
in  the  DicL  of  the  Bible, 
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most  ccmispicaous  were  I^mael,  leagued  doeely  witk 
Baalis,  King  of  Ammon,  and  John  and  Jonathan,^  who 
were  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Moab.  The  sight  of 
Gedaliab's  position  excited  the  ambition  of  Ishmael, 
who,  relying  on  his  own  royal  descent,  and  on  the  sup- 
port of  his  friend  the  King  of  Ammon,  determined  to 
assassinate  the  good-natured  governor,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose took  the  other  chie&  into  his  confidence.  They, 
with  John  at  their  head,  warned  GedaUah  of  his  danger, 
and  John  proposed  to  anticipate  it  by  cutting  o£f  Ish* 
mael  himself  Gedaliah,  with  liiat  noble  frankness 
which  had  already  endeared  him  to  his  intended  sub- 
jects,  repelled  alike  the  suspicion  and  the  o£fer. 

A  month  elapsed,  and  the  £ital  day  arrived  which  was 
to  crush  all  these  newly  awakened  hopes.  Ishmael, 
with  ten  Ammonite  nobles,  as  it  would  seem,  again 
presented  himself  at  the  gates  of  the  fortress.  Jeremiah 
and  John  were  absent  The  jovial  governor  enter- 
tained the  eleven  guests  at  a  copious  feast,  in  which  he 
indulged  freely,  and  «uik  overpowered  by  wine  into  a 
deep  slumber.'  That  moment  Ishmael  sprang  from  his 
seat  and  cut  the  throat  of  his  unsuspecting  host  The 
night  had  now  closed  in,  and  ihe  eleven  assassins  stole 
out  mto  the  town,  and  murdered  the  Chaldeean  guards 
and  their  Jewish  attendants.  The  secret  was  so  well 
kept  that  on  the  next  day,  Leimiael  was  able  to  entrap 
^L  fl.e  o^j^  a  body  of  eighty  pilg™.^  wbo^ 
he  had  seen  coming  along  the  great  northern  road  from 
the  old  Samaritan  kingdom.  As  soon  as  the  gates  of 
the  court'  were  closed  behind  them,  like  the  Mamelukes 
in  the  citadel  at  Cairo,  they  were  at^ked,  and  their 
dead  bodies  thrown  into  Asa's  deep  well.    Enriched 

^  Johanaa.  '  Josepb.  Ant.  x.  9,  i  4, 
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with  their  gifts  and  with  the  hidden  stores  <Kf  ten  whom 
he  allowed  to  escape,  he  again  descended  on  the  town, 
and  carried  off  the  Princesses  and  their  guards,  in  the 
hope  of  reaching  the  court  of  Baalis.  At  Gibeon  or  at 
Hebron,  however,  he  was  overtaken  by  Johanan,  who 
had  flown  to  the  rescue,  and  succeeded  in  recovering 
the  spoils  and  captives.  But  the  deed  was  done.  The 
one  chmice  of  continuiBg  the  Jewish  settlement  ia 
Palestine  was  cut  off  Jereaiiah's  authority  for  a  few 
days  seemed  likely  to  withstand  the  panic  At  iht 
caravanserai  of  Chimham  in  Bethlehem  ^  —  the  natural 
halting-place  on  the  way  to  Egypt  —  they  held  a  council 
of  war ;  and  there,  against  the  Prophet's  advice,  finally 
determined  to  abandon  their  homes,  and  to  make  for 
the  refuge,  to  which  the  worldly  Israelite  always  had 
recourse,  across  the  Eg3rptian  border.        ^ 

So  disastrous  did  this  step  appear  to  the  next  and 
to  all  subsequent  generations  of  Israel,  that  the  day 
of  Gedaliah's  murder  has  been  from  that  time  forth 
and  to  this  day  observed  as  a  nationid  fiist'  It  seemed 
to  be  the  final  revocation  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Exodus.  By  this  breach  in  their  local  continuity,  a 
chasm  was  made  in  the  history  which  for  good  or 
evil  was  never  filled  up.  The  sense  of  its  importance 
is  manifested  by  the  extreme  detail — exceeding  even 
that  of  the  overthrow  of  the  city  itself — with  which  it 
is  related  ;  a  striking  instance  of  the  sanguine  tenacity 
with  which  a  Prophet  like  Jeremiah  could  gather  up 
every  fragment  and  particle  of  life,  and  hope  out  of 
it  to  create  and  reconstruct  the  whole  fiibric  of  the 
Church  and  Commonwealth  of  Judah. 

On  Jeremiah  himself  the  history  closes,  as  he  is 

1  Jer.  xlL  17  (Heb.).   See  L«otar«       *  Zech.  vii.  6;  irii.  19. 
XXXVI. 
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torn  fix>m  his  native  land,  and  finds  himself  on  the  £^p* 
End  of  oer-  *"^  fix)ntier  at  Tahpenes.  Whether,  according 
^^"^^  to  the  Christian  tradition,  he  was  stoned  to 
death  by  his  fellow-exiles  in  Egypt,  or  whether,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  tradition,  he  made  his  escape  to 
Babylon,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  Josephus  are 
equally  silent  But  his  legendary  and  tradition^  fistme 
shows  how  large  a  spaoe  he  occupied  henceforward 
in  the  thoughts  of  his  countrymen.  More  than  any 
other  of  their  heroes,  he  becomes,  as  has  been  truly 
said,  the  Patron  Saint  of  Judea.  He  is  the  guardian 
of  their  sacred  relics ;  carrying  o£f  with  him  the  sacred 
fire  from  the  altar ;  ascending  the  ^  mountain  of  Sinai 
^  where  Moses  climbed  up  and  saw  the  heritage  of 
"  Grod,"  and  there  **  in  a  hollow  cave  he  lays  the  taber- 
^  nacle,  the  ecrk,  and  the  altar  of  incense,  and  closes 
^the  door  until  the  time  that  God  shall  gather  His 
^  people  again  together,  and  receive  them  into  mercy."* 
He  appears  in  a  vision  to  Judas  MaccabsBus,  ^with 
"  gray  hairs,  exceeding  glorious,  of  a  wonderful  and 
^  excellent  majesty,  with  a  sword  of  gold  in  his  right 
^hand,  —  a  gift  from  God"  to  the  patriot  warrior, 
^wherewith  he  shall  wound  the  adversaries."*  That 
peculiar  intercessory  mediation  which  even  those  who 
most  feared  and  detested  him  believed  that  he  possessed 
in  life,  he  was  thought  to  exercise  with  yet  more  potent 
efficacy  after  his  death, — *^a  lover  of  the  brethren, 
^  who  prayeth  much  for  the  people  and  for  the  Holy 
**City,  Jeremiah  the  Prophet  of  God."'  As  time 
rolled  on,  he  became  the  chief  representative  of  the 
whole  Prophetic  order.     By  some,  he  was  placed  at 

^  %  Mace  ii.  1-8.  3  %  Mace.  xv.  14 ;  comp.  Jer.  xxL 

s  nMd.  XY.  18, 15, 16.  S  ;  xliL  2. 
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the  head  of  all  the  Prophets  in  the  Jewish  canon.^ 
His  spirit  was  believed  to  live  on  in  Zechariah  and 
in  all  the  Prophetical  writings  which  could  not  be 
traced  back  to  their  real  author.^  At  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era^  his  return  was  daily  expected.  He  waa 
emphatically  thought  to  be  "the  Prophet"'  —  ^Hhe 
"Prophet  like  imto  Moses,"  who  should  close  the 
whole  dispensation. 

So  long  a  trail  of  posthumous  fame  following  on 
so  long  a  life  of  misimderstanding  and  persecution, 
and  perhaps  even  a  death  of  martyrdom,  makes  Jere- 
miah stand  forth  from  the  whole  ancient  dispensation 
as  the  most  signal  instance  of  the  happy  inconsistency 
with  which  churches  and  nations  build  the  tombs  of 
the  Prophets  whom  their  fathers  have  stoned.  So 
magnificent  a  future,  following  on  a  life  and  death  of 
such  continual  sujSering,  introduces  a  new  idea  into 
the  Prophetic  doctrine,  which  henceforth  assmnes  pro- 
portions more  and  more  definite.  His  contemporaries 
can  have  hardly  failed  to  recognize  the  parallel  which 
Saadia  in  the  Jewish  Chiurch,  and  Grotius  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  first  drew  out  at  length  between  the 
Servant  of  God,  "despised  and  rejected  of  men — a 
"  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grie^"  and  Jere- 
miah, led  "  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,"  laden  with  sor- 
rows to  which  no  human  sorrows  were  ever  like  —  be- 
trayed by  his  friends,  "  ever  making  intercession  for  the 
'*  transgressors,"  "  stricken  for  the  transgression  of  his 
"  people."  The  mart3rrdom  of  Isaiah  in  the  reign  of 
Manasseh,  and  of  Urijah  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakiih, 
may  have  prepared  the  way  for  this  change  in  the 
Prophetic  visions  of  the  Messiah.     But  as  Jeremiah  was 

^  Lightfoot  on  Matt  xxtu.  9.  ^  Matt  zvi.  14. 

*  See  Note  A.,  p.  646. 
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*  the  Prophet "  who^  more  than  any  other^  seemed  to 
Uve  over  again  in  the  life  of  the  Ptophet  of  Nazareth, 
00  the  sorrows  of  Jeremii^,  more  than  those  of  any 
other  single  Prophet^  correspond  to  the  desertion,  the 
isolation,  the  tenderness,  the  death,  and  the  final  glorifi- 
cation of  the  Divine  Sufierer.^  His  ^Lamentations,'^ 
though  not  reckoned  among  the  Prophetical  books  by 
the  Jewish  Church,  though  not  invoked  as  predictions 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  yet  by  the 
saeredness  of  the  gnef  which  they  depict>  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  Prophetic  character  which  they  rep- 
resent^ are  not  unworthy  of  the  solemn  and  melan- 
choly use  to  which  they  have  been  consecrated  by  the 
Latin  Church  in  its  celebration  of  the  Passion  of 
Grethsemane  and  Calvary. 

With  Jeremiah  the  history  of  the  Jewish  monarch/, 
it  might  almost  be  said  of  the  ,Jewish  Church  and 
Commonwealth  in  the  fullest  sense,  is  brought 
to  an  end.  But  there  still  remain  between 
the  verge  of  this  epoch,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
next^  one  at  least  —  it  may  be  others  also  —  in  whom 
the  mission  of  Jeremiah  is  continued  for  a  while, 
both  in  letter  and  in  spirit  On  the  banks  of  thv^ 
Chebar*  was  a  colony  of  Jewish  exiles,  who  dated 
their  migration  year  by  year  from  the  captivity  of 
Jehoiachin,  and  who  seem  to  have  kept  up  a  kind  of 
organization  like   that  which    existed   in    their    own 
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1  Comp.  <fer.  xt.  15-18,  with  Isiu 
L  ^8 ;  Jer.  zl  19,  with  Isa.  liil  7 ; 
▼ii.  16,  xi.  14,  xiv.  11,  with  Isa.  liii. 
IS;  Lam.  i.  13,  iii.  1,  5,  16,  19,  with 
Iia.  liii.  8,  4.  See  the  whole  parallel 
workeG  out  by  Bonsen  (Chtt  m  der 
0€9ckickU,  204-^07). 

*  I'rofewor  Rawlinson  would  trans- 


fer the  ^^Chebar"  to  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Euphrates  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Babylon.  Layard 
(Nineoeh  and  Babylon,  p.  388)  ad- 
heres to  the  usual  identificatioo  < borne 
out  by  the  use  of  the  word  "  river  ") 
with  the  Khabour 
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oouBtiy,  consisting  of  elders  or  chiefi  wbo  acted  w 
the  representatives  of  the  rest  Amongst  these  was 
conspicuous  Ezekiel  the  son  of  BuzL  like  Jeremiah, 
he  was  a  Priest  as  well  as  a  Prophet,  but  with  the 
Priestlj  element  more  largely  developed;  and  also 
one  step  farther  removed  from  the  ancient  Prophets, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  the  first  in  whom  the  author  and 
the  writer  entirely  preponderate  over  the  seer>  the 
poet,  and  the  statesman.^  The  scroll  and  the  inkhom, 
which  we  see  only  fix>m  time  to  time  in  Jeremiah, 
is  never  absent  fix>m  EzekieL  The  speeches  or  odes 
of  the  earlier  Prophets  have  been  preserved,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  character  of  their  utterance,  in 
scattered  fragments;  Ezekiel's  first  constitute  a  book, 
arranged  m  regular  chronological  order  from  begin* 
ning  to  end.  The  atmosphere  which  he  breathes, 
the  visions  by  which  he  is  called  to  his  office,  are  alike 
strange  to  the  older  period;  no  longer  Hebrew,  but 
Asiatic ;  no  longer  the  single,  simple  figure  of  cloud, 
or  flame,  or  majestic  human  fbrm,  which  had  been 
the  means  of  conveying  the  truth  of  the  Divine 
Presence  to  Moses  or  Isaiah,  but  a  vast  complexity, 
*^  wheel  within  wheeV*  as  if  corresponding  to  the 
new  order  of  a  larger,  wider,  deeper  Providence  now 
opening  before  him.  The  imagery'  that  he  sees  is 
that  which  no  one  could  have  used  unless  he  had 
wandered  through  the  vast  halls  of  Assyrian  Palaces, 
and  there  gazed  on  idl  that  Assyrian  monuments 
have  disclosed  to  us  of  human  dignity  and  brute 
strength  combined,  —  the  eagle-winged  lion,  human- 
headed  bulL^     These  complicated  forms  supj^ed  the 

1  See  Kwald,  Propheten,  il  SOS.  >  Ezek,  i.  6-11. 

S  £iek.  i  16-S8.  «  Compare  Lajard,  Nirmdk  amd 

Babylon^  448,  464. 
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vehicle  of  the  sublime  truths  that  dawned  upon  him 
ftom  amidst  the  mystic  wheels^  the  sapphire  throne, 
the  amber  fire,  and  the  rainbow  brightness.  It  is  the 
last  glimpse  of  those  gigantic  emblems,  which  vanished 
in  the  Ptophet's  lifetime,  only  to  reappear  in  our  own 
age,  fix>m  the  ruins  of  the  long-lost  Nineveh. 

Later  traditions  fondly  identified  him  with  his 
Mesopotamian  home.  In  them  he  was  represented 
as  foretelling  the  flood  of  the  river  by  which  they 
were  encamped ;  and  as  judging  the  tribes  of  Gad 
and  Dan.  He  was  buried  in  state  near  Babylon,  in 
a  sepulchre  which  has  for  centuries  been  visited  by 
Jewish  pilgrims,  who  believe  that  it  was  erected  by 
Jehoiachin,  and  that  the  lamp  which  still  bums  upon 
it  was  lighted  by  Ezekiel  himself^  But,  according 
to  the  Prophet's  own  record  of  his  life,  his  heart  was 
not  in  the  land  of  his  exile,  but  ^^  in  the  land  of  his 
^  nativity."  His  own  home,*  where  he  dwelt  with  his 
wife,  and  guided  the  counsels  of  the  small  community 
of  the  Chebar,  fitded  fix)m  his  eyes.  Across  the  rich 
garden  of  that  fertile  region,  across  the  vast  Euphrates, 
across  the  intervening  desert,  his  spirit  still  yearned 
towards  Jerusalem,  stUl  lived  in  the  Temple  courts, 
where  once  he  had  ministered.  Though  an  exile  he 
was  still  one  with  his  coimtrymen ;  and  in  the  sense 
of  that  imion,  and  in  the  strength  of  a  mightier  power 
than  his  own,  the  bounds  of  space  and  time  were  over^ 
leaped,  and  durmg  the  seven  years  that  elapsed  before 
the  city  was  overthrown,  he  lived  absorbed  in  the 
Prophetic  sight  of  the  things  that  were  to  be,  and 
in  the  Prophettic  hearing  of  the  words  that  were  to 
be  spoken,  in  this  last  crisis  of  his  country's  fate. 

1  O^ron.  Pasch.  158, 159;  Layard,        >  Exek.  viiL  1 ;  xziv.  14. 
l/ineveh  and  Babylon^  500. 
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In  the  presence  of  the  impendmg  catastrophe,  he 
was  amidst  his  fellow-exiles,  exactly  as  Jere-  Hisprophe- 
miah  amidst  his  fellow-citizens.  An  unshak-  saiem. 
able  courage  and  confidence  was  needed  to  bear  up 
against  the  words  and  looks  of  fury  with  which  each 
was  assailed.  Each  of  the  two  prophets,  without  com- 
mimicating  with  the  other,  is  the  echo  of  the  other's 
sorrow.^  Deep  answers  to  deep  across  the  Assyrian 
desert ;  the  depth  of  woe  in  him  who,  firom  the  walls 
of  Zion,  saw  the  storm  approaching,  is  equalled,  if 
not  surpassed,  by  the  depth  of  woe  in  him  who  lived, 
as  it  were,  in  the  skirts  of  the  storm  itself — "the 
"whirlwind,  the  great  cloud,  the  fire  unfolding  itself 
"  firom  the  north ; "  ^  gathering  round  the  whole  horizon 
before  it  reached  the  fix)ntiers  of  Palestine.  Not  only 
in  his  words,  but  in  his  acts,  he  was  to  be  a  perpetual 
witness  of  the  coming  desolation.  Now  he  might  be 
seen  portraying  on  a  tile  all  the  details  of  the  siege 
of  the  city;'  then  again  he  would  lie  stretched  out 
motionless,  for  more  than  a  year,^  like  one  crushed 
to  the  ground  under  the  burden  of  his  people's  sins. 
At  other  times,  he  was  to  be  seen  stamping  with  his 
feet,  and  clasping  his  hands,  in  the  agony  of  grie^  or 
stirring  a  huge  caldron,^  as  if  of  the  scum  of  his  coun- 
try's misery.  Then  again  he  would  fix  their  attention 
by  acts  most  abhorrent  to  his  nature  and  his  priestly 
calling.  He  cut  oS,  lock  by  lock,  the  long  tresses  of 
his  hair  and  beard,^  the  peculiar  marks  of  his  sacerdotal 
office,  and  one  by  one  threw  them  into  the  fire.  He 
ate  the  filthy  food,^  which  belonged  only  to  the  worst 

1  **  Velut  a  duo  cantores  alter  ad  3  Ezek.  it.  1. 

alterius  vocem  ae  oomparent "  (Cal*  ^  Ibid.  iv.  5. 

▼in).  &  Ibid.  xxiv.  8*11. 

s  Ezek.  i.  4 ;  comp.  Jer.  xxiii.  19;  *  Ibid.  ▼.  1. 

zivii.  2.  7  Ibid.  iv.  13. 
▼OL.  II.                            40 
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^ttremifpf  of  fikmine.  And  last  of  all,  when  the  fttal 
day  arrived,  when  the  armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
gathered  round  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  the  last  and 
most  awful  sign*  was  given  to  show  how  great  and 
how  irresistible  was  the  calamity.  On  the  evening 
of  that  day  his  wife  died*  The  desire  of  his  eyes 
wad  taken  from  him  by  a  sudden  stroke.  And  yet 
when  Uie  sun  rose,  and  as  the  hours  of  the  day  passed 
on,  he  appeared  in  publie  with  none  of  the  frantio 
tokens  of  Oriental  grief  He  raised  no  piercing  cry 
for  the  dead ;  he  shed  not  a  tear ;  the  turban,  which 
should  have  been  dashed  in  anguish  on  the  ground^ 
was  on  his  head ;  Uie  feet  that  should  have  been  bare 
were  sandalled  as  usual  He  did  in  all  things  as  he 
woidd  have  done  had  no  calamity  overtaken  him ' — > 
himself  the  living  sign  and  personification  of  a  grief 
too  deep  for  tears,  too  terrible  for  any  ftinereal  dirge 
either  to  arrest  or  to  express.  Well  might  the  roll 
which  was  placed  in  his  hand  seem  to  be  ^  written 
^within  and  without  with  lamentations,  and  mounoh 
*^ing,  and  woe."* 

But  as  in  the  case  of  Jeremiah,  so  in  the  case  of 
Ezekiel,  there  was  the  sweetness  as  of  honey  mingled 
with  the  bitterness  of  his  grief*  What  had  appeared 
in  germ  in  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  was  repeated 
in  a  fuller  shape  by  EsekieL  He  is  the  disciple,  such 
as  has  often  been  seen  both  in  philosophy  and  theology, 
carrying  out  into  their  most  startling  consequences 
the  principles  barely  disclosed  by  the  teacher.  He 
Hb  itiomt  ^  ^^U  as  Jeremiah  is  a  Prophet  especially  of 
SJJu^*'  the  Second  Law  —  of  the  law  written  in  the 
^^^  heart*     He    too  reviews   ihe  history  of  the 

1  E«ek.  xxiv.  16-27.  «  Ezek.   xi.  19;    xviii.  «1 ;  comp 

«  Ibid.  ii.  10.  Jer.  xxxi.  88. 
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Chosen  Pec^e^  and  has  the  courage  to  treat  ibem 
Hke  any  other  people;^  to  pomt  out  the  natural  and 
ethnological  origin*  of  the  Holy  City, — Amorite  and 
Hittite  by  birth,  —  the  failure  even  of  the  ancient 
rite  of  circumcision  •  as  a  safeguard  for  the  nations 
which  had  adopted  it  He  too  is  the  witness  of  the 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit;  he  sets  forth,  in  language 
which  belongs  rather  to  the  coming  than  the  depart- 
ing epoch,  the  magic  transformation  of  himself,  of 
his  country,  of  its  dead  institutions,*  by  the  ^  Spirit  ** 
which  breathes  through  aD  his  visions ;  the  Breath  of 
Life  which  was  in  the  utmost  complexity*  of  that 
Divine  mechanism,  in  the  utmost  variety  of  those 
strange  shapes,  through  which  he  was  called  to  his 
mission.  But  the  form  in  which  this  doctrine  acquires 
in  his  hands  the  newest  development  is  that  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  soul  separate  flrom 
the  collective  nation,  separate  from  the  good  or  ill 
deserts  of  ancestry.  The  note  which  is  struck*  for 
a  moment  by  Jeremiah  is  taken  up  by  Ezekiel  with 
a  force  and  energy  which  makes  his  announcement 
of  it  ring  again  fix)m  end  to  end  of  his  writings.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  those  famfliar  words  which  the 
Church  of  England  has  placed  at  the  head  of  its 
ritual:  ^When  the  wicked  man  tumeth  away  from 
*^his  wickedness,  and  doeth  that  which  is  lawful  and 
"right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  aHve."  Other  Prophets 
have  more  of  poetical  beauty,  a  deeper  sense  of  divine 
things,  a  tenderer  feeling  of  the  mercies  of  God  for 
His  people ;   none  teach  so  simply,  and  with  a  sim- 

1  Ezek.  XX.  5-44 ;  comp.  Jer.  viL  ^  Ezek.  xxxvi.  2 ;  oomp.  Jer.  xidd. 

21-25.  3. 

•  Urid.  xvi.  8.  5  n)id.  i.  20,  21,  26,  27,  2S. 

8  Ibid,  xxxii.  29,  72 ;  comp.  Jer.  *  Ibid,  xviii.  1 ;  comp.  Jer. 

is.  25,  26.  29,  80. 
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plicity  the  more  remarkable  fix>m  the  elaborate  im* 
agery  out  of  which  it  emerges,  this  great  moral  les- 
son, to  us  ihe  first  of  all  lessons.^  In  the  midst  of 
this  national  revolution,  when  the  day  of  mercy  is 
past,  and  when  no  image  is  too  loathsome  to  describe 
the  iniquities  of  Israel,  the  Prophet  is  not  tempted  to 
demand  the  destruction  of  the  righteous  with  the 
wicked,  nor  the  salvation  of  the  wicked  for  the  sake 
of  the  righteous.  He  contemplates  the  extremest 
case  of  the  venerable  patriarchs  of  former  ages,  or 
perhaps  of  his  own,  —  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,*  —  and 
yet  feels  that  even  they  could  save  neither- son  nor 
daughter;  they  shaU  but  deliver  their  own  souls  by 
their  righteousness.  He  blames  equally  those  false 
teachers  who  make  the  heart  of  the  wicked  glad 
whom  the  Lord  hath  not  made  glad,  and  those  who 
make  the  heart  of  the  righteous  sad  whom  the  Lord 
hath  not  made  sad.*  ^*  The  doctrine  of  substitution,'' 
in  any  form,  is  unknown  in  the  teaching  of  EzekieL 
The  old  Mosaic  precept  of  ihe  visitation  of  ihe  sins 
of  ihe  fathers  upon  the  children,  had  become  popular- 
ized into  the  proverb  afloat  both  in  Jerusalem  and 
in  Chaldaea,  that  ^  the  fiithers  have  eaten  sour  grapes, 
**and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge."  But  in 
spite  of  its  own  authority  and  its  acceptimce  by  his 
coimtrymen,  and  although  containing  a  partial  truth, 
it  is  put  to  flight  before  Ezekiel's  announcement  of 
the  still  loftier  principle,  ^  All  souls  are  God's ;  as  the 
^soul  of  the  father,  so  is  the  soul  of  the  son.  Tlie 
^^soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.  He  that  hath  with- 
'^ drawn  his  hand  from  iniquity  ...  he  is  just;  he 
^  shall  surely  live."  * 

1  ProfeflMn*  Jowett  on  the  Epistles        3  Ezek.  xiii.  22. 
of  St  Paul,  ii.  834.  4  Ibid.  XTiii.  4,  S,  9 

A  Exek.  xiv.  14,  20. 
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In  words  like  these,  both  before  and  after  the  fall  of 
his  country,  the  mighty  soul  of  the  Priestly  Prophet 
poured  itself  out  How  startling  a  doctrine  to  his 
own  generation  is  evident  from  the  iron  firmness 
which  was  needed  to  proclaim  it;  a  forehead  of  ada- 
mant, harder  than  flint,^  a  heart  never  dismayed.  How 
startling  to  the  Jewish  Church  of  after  times  we  learn 
fix>m  the  narrow  escape  which  this  wonderful  book  sus- 
tained, on  this  very  account,  of  exclusion  from  the 
sacred  canon  altogether.  The  Masters  of  the  Syna- 
gogue hesitated  long  before  they  could  receive  into 
the  sacred  writings  a  Ptophet  who  seemed  boldly  to 
contradict  the  very  Pisntateuch*  itself;  and  even  when 
they  received  it,  attempted,  it  is  said,  to  rewrite  his 
burning  words,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  accordance 
with  the  popular  theology  of  their  day.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  overrate  the  vast  importance  of  this,  the 
last  expiring  cry  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  which,  both 
from  its  indispensable  connection  with  the  very  founda- 
tion of  Christian  doctrine,  and  from  the  supernatural 
energy  of  its  inspiration,  may  be  truly  called  the  Gospel 
according  to  EzekieL  Nor  is  its  imiversal  significance 
impaired,  because  it  is,  we  may  say,  wrung  out  of  him 
by  the  cruel  necessities  of  the  age,  at  once  their  con- 
solation and  their  justification.  In  ordinary  times,  the 
mutual  dependence  of  man  on  man,  the  control  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  hereditary  contagion  of  sin  and  misery, 
fSsdl  in  with  the  older  view  which  Ezekiel  combats.  But 
it  is  the  special  use  of  such  critical  calamities  as  that  of 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  that  they  reveal  to  us  in  a  higher 
and  still  more  important  sense  the  absolute  indepen- 
dence of  man  fix>m  man ;  the  truth  that  we  are  not 

1  Esek.  iL  6  ;  iiL  8.  >  See  Spinoza's  Traciatus  tkeolo^ 

ieo-polUicus^  ii.  49. 
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merely  parts  of  m  long  chain  of  eircuoMtances 
cannot  be  broken,  but  that  we  must  each  one  live  for 
himself  and  die  for  himself.  It  is,  in  &cty  the  doctrine 
bound  up  in  the  very  idea  of  Ezekiel's  mission.  As 
in  his  own  person  he  had  exhibited  the  necessity  of 
the  judgment  that  was  to  fall  on  the  nation  at  large, 
00  he  set  fiorth  in  his  own  person  the  inalienable  free- 
dom of  each  individual  conseienoe  and  wilL  In  the 
pressure  of  fiimine  and  captivity  without^  and  of  oor* 
ruption  and  idc^try  within,  the  mere  ftct  of  sneh 
a  Prophet  existing  at  all  was  a  proof  that  the  human 
mind  and  spirit  was  not  entirely  citished.  ^liberavi 
animam  meam"  is  but  the  modem  version  of  the  stiU 
sublimer  words,^ —  ^Thou  shalt  speak  my  words  unto 
^them,  whether  ^ty  will  hear  or  whether  they  will 
^forbear;  and  they  shall  know  that  th^re  hath  been 
^  a  prophet  among  them.** 

On  this  narrow  but  solid  jdank  of  the  doctrine  of 
human  responsibiUty,  Ezekiel  crossed  the  chasm  which 
divided  the  two  parts  of  his  eventful  life.  It  is  almost 
the  last  doctrine  which  we  hear  announced  before  his 
country  fell  It  is  the  first  that  meets  us  as  he  recovets 
&om  the  shock  after  all  is  over.' 

In  his  prophecies  c^  his  own  country,  a  long  silenee 
succeeds  to  his  eager  remonstrances  and  piercing  lamen- 
TiM  dii«e  tations.  The  interval  is  filled  by  strains  of  sov- 
MiiMM.  row  and  imitation  over  the  £dl  of  the  nationa 
The  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  coincides  with 
the  overthrow  of  those  primeval  states  which  had 
hitherto  occupied  the  attention  of  mankind.  During 
the  preceding  century,  the  Jewish  Prophets  had  pre* 
pared  the  way  for  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  oldest 
historic  world,  much  as    the    Christian   Fathers  had 

I  Esek.  ii.  5-8.  9  Ezek.  xviii.  1-82;  xxxili.  11-20. 
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heralded  the  down&ll  of  the  second  fabric  of  eivilissatioii 
in  the  Greco-Roman  world.  ^The  seers  of  Judah 
^  watched  the  progress  of  the  invader,  and  uttered  theii? 
^  sablime  funereal  anthems  over  the  greatness  of  each 
^independent  tribe  or  monarchy,  as  it  was  swallowed 
^  up  first  in  the  empire  of  Assyria  and  then  of  Chaldsea. 
^  They  were  like  the  tragic  chorus  of  the  awful  drama 
^  which  was  unfolding  itself  to  the  Eastern  world*"  ^ 
This  dirge,  it  may  be  said,  reached  its  highest  pitch  in 
tiie  Prophecies  of  EzekieL  In  the  twili^t  intoml 
dividing  the  hopeless  gloom  of  the  Captivity  from  tha 
first  dawn  of  ihe  Bestoration,  is  pronoimced  the  doom 
of  the  several  tribes  of  Western  Asia,  by  the  armies  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  —  of  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom.  Faiiofthe 
Philistia^  Damascus.^  It  may  be  truly  said  that  SyiiA. 
they  then  passed  away  and  were  no  more  seen  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Edom  lingers  Uie  longest^ 
but  even  Edom  leaves  his  orij^nal  seat  and  becomes  a 
colony  rather  than  a  kingdom.  The  others  disappear 
forever* 

Tyre  ako,  the  most  imperial  city  of  Syria,  stretching 
hack  into  times  before  the  first  Israelite  set  p.i,^ 
foot  west  of  the  Jordan,  now  vanishes  firom  the  ^^'^ 
scene  of  history.  The  mere  city,  indeed,  lasted  not 
only  through  the  classical  times,  but  fiur  into  the  middle 
ages,  and  as  a  small  town  exists  even  at  the  present 
day ;  but  as  a  state  and  as  an  empire  it  fell  under  the 
pressure  of  the  Babylonian  conquest  For  the  last 
time,  through  the  piercing  eyes  of  Ezekiel,  we  see  the 
Queen  of  ancient  commerce,  in  all  her  glory,  under  the 
figure  of  one  of  her  own  stately  vessels,  sailing  proudly 
over  her  subject  seas,  with  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt 

^  Milrofin't  Hutory  of  ikt  Jews^u        ^  Esek.    x^v,   1*17;   comp.  Jtr. 
369.  xlvii. — tWx. 
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£>r  her  white  sails,  with  the  purple  from  the  isles  of 
Greece  for  the  drapery  of  her  seats,  with  merchant 
princes  for  her  pilots  and  her  mariners.^  We  see  her 
suddenly  overtaken  by  the  storm  from  the  East,  and 
foundering  in  her  final  shipwreck,  amidst  a  wail  of  de- 
spair and  anguish  from  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  that  bitter  wail  over  the  fall  of  so  much 
splendor  even  in  a  rival  heathen  state,  the  Prophet 
joins,  with  a  grief  second  only  to  that  which  he  and 
Jeremiah  had  poured  forth  on  the  overthrow  of  their 
own  country.* 

But  his  view  extended  farther  still  as  the  grave  of 
Fall  of  As-  the  nations  yawned  and  widened  before  his 
"^^^^  eyes.  Into  that  deep  abyss  the  gigantic  form 
of  the  Assyrian  Empire  had  fallen  with  a  sudden  crash, 
like  that  of  an  aged  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  sound  of 
which  made  the  nations  to  shake.'  Into  that  grave 
many  a  wild  horde  of  Northern  Asia  had  descended  or 
was  descending  under  the  sword  of  successive  con- 
Faiiof  querors.^  And  now  into  that  same  dai^  pol- 
^^^^^  luted  place  was  to  descend  a  power  loftier  and 
more  venerable  than  any  of  them.  Egypt,  the  most 
civilized  of  the  kingdoms,^  so  long  marked  off  by  her 
ancient  ceremonial  from  the  surroimding  tribes,  sharing 
like  Tyre  and  Israel  in  the  once  proud  distinction  of 
circumcision,  so  careful  in  her  punctilious  cleanliness 
and  her  august  burials,  was  to  be  dragged  forth  like  the 
d3dng  crocodile,^  the  huge  monster  of  her  own  sacred 
river;  to  be  cast  out  with  the  imclean  bloodstained 
corpses  of  the  battle-field ;  to  be  hurled,  not  into  her 

1  Ezek.  xxvii.  1-24.  See  Kenrick*8        &  Ezek.  xxxil  18-21,  81,  32.    See 
Pkaniciay  196.  the  germ  of  this  in  Jer.  xliii.  11,  12  ; 

«  Ezek.  xxvii.  26-86.  xlvi.  13-24. 

2  Ibid.  xxxi.  8-1 7 ;  xxxil  22,  28.  «  Ezek.  xxxii.  2-6  (Heb.). 
*  Ibid,  xxxii.  24-28. 


own  deep  repose  in  painted  sepulchre  or  massive  pym- 
xmdf  but  into  the  unhallowed  promiscuous  pit^  side  by 
side  with  the  uncircumcised  and  uncivilized  races  of  the 
decaying  and  dishonored  past  Egypt,  as  a  country,  as. 
a  kingdom,  as  a  church,  has  never  failed;  but  as  the 
oracular  empire  of  the  hoary  ages  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  human  race,  it  died  then  to  revive  no  more. 

Over  against  this  sepulchre  of  the  nationa  sate  (he 
Prophet  uttering  his  wild  lamentations ;  a  strain^  if  at 
times  mingled  with  ^'  the  old  haU*ed  "  ^  of  the  neighbot 
tribes,  yet  jfor  those  older,  statelier  empires,  rather  of. 
sorrow  than  of  vengeajice.  Ojq^  final  catoBtrophe  wae 
yet  to  come,  before  the  funereal  procession  of  kingdoms 
was  closed.  But  the  fall  of  Babylon  was  not  for  iEze* 
kiel  to  see,  or  even  to  predict  It  belongs  to  the  open* 
ing  scenes  of  that  new  epochs  tp  which,  across  the  gulf 
that  parts  the  old  from  the  new,  we  pass  with  hiai  9» 
our  only  guide. 

So  marked  is  the  separation,  so  completely  had  he 
lived  a  life  in  those  few  years  and  weeks  of  suspense 
and  of  grie^  that^  in  the  Jewish  traditions,  his  Prophett 
ical  writings  were  regarded  oa  two  separate 
works.^  It  was  on  a  day  much  to  be  remenir 
bered  by  the  exiles  on  the  Chebar,  "in  the  twelfth* 
"  year  of  their  captivity,  in  the  tenth  month,  ou  the  fifth 
"  day  of  the  month,"  that  an  unusual  movement  stole 
over  the  Prophet's  soui  For  a  whole  year,  ever  since 
the  commencement  of  the  investment  of  the  city,  coinr 
ciding  with  the  &tal  blow  which  blasted  his  own  domes- 
tic life,  he  had^  as  &r  as  his  countrymen  were  con^ 

I  Exek.  XXV.  16.  j0]ioi«ehin'i  oaptivitj  might  stilt   bs 

>  Joseph.  AnL  x.  5,  §  1.  reckoned  as  the  ^  eleyentb  **  of  Zecto* 

9  Ezek.  xxxiii.   21.    Some  MSS.  kiah's  reign.    In  this  case  the  rosall 

read  **  eleventh  year."    But  this  is  would  be  the  same. 

hitfdjy  needed,    The  twelfth  year  of 
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cemed,  remained  speechless.  On  the  sunset  which, 
according  to  the  Jewish  reckoning,  began  that  day,  he 
suddenly  found  words  again ;  "  his  mouth  was  open  and 
^he  was  no  more  dumb;"  the  presentiment  grew 
stronger ;  and  at  last,  at  dawn,  a  fugitive  from  Jerusalem 
broke  into  his  presence  with  the  tidings :  "  The  city  is 
"  smitten."  The  worst  was  now  realized  ;  the  Holy  City 
was  captured ;  the  kingdom  of  David  was  no  more.  It 
mighty  perhaps,  have  been  thought  that,  if  possible,  a 
deeper  note  of  misery  would  have  been  awakened  in 
•Ezekiel's  heart.  But  it  is  not  so.  From  that  moment 
EzekieFs  prospect  brightens.  It  was  not  merely,  as  in 
the  instance  of  David's  mourning  for  his  child,  that  the 
natural  course  of  grief  had  spent  itself,  and  that  cer- 
tainty was  better  than  suspense.  It  was  that  the  view 
itself  changed.  Once  again  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
upon  him  and  set  him  down  in  the  midst  of  the  wide 
open  plain  of  Mesopotamia.  In  that  desert  tract  was 
the  sight  so  familiar  to  passers  through  the  wilderness, 
—  bones  and  skeletons  of  man  and  beast^  dry  and 
bleaching  on  the  yellow  sands,  the  remnants  of  some 
vast  caravan  leaving  behind  it  its  fifties  and  its  hundreds 
to  perish  of  hunger  or  weariness ;  or  the  burial-place  of 
some  wild  tribe  or  some  mighty  host  of  ancient  days, 
whose  remains,  long  covered  by  the  dust^  sotne  passing 
whirlwind  had  revealed  to  view.  Round  these  dry  and 
lifeless  relics,  the  Prophet  was  in  his  vision  bid  to  walk 
to  and  firo,  and  to  utter  the  loud  chant  of  his  Prophetic 
utterances.  He  prophesied,  and  as  his  voice  sounded 
through  the  stillness  of  the  desert  air,  there  was  an 
answering  peal  as  of  thunder,  and  the  hard  dry  earth 
shook  under  his  feet,  and  the  bones  came  together,  and 
the  sinews  and  the  flesh  once  mere  crept  over  them,  and 
they  lay  still  dead  and  lifeless,  but  like  the  corpses  of  a 
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vast  multitude  fix>m  whom  breath  has  just  departed. 
Again  he  raised  his  wild  chanty  and  the  wind  ^  on  which 
he  himself  had  been  borne  was  swelled  as  by  a  rushing 
blast  from  the  four  comers  of  the  wilderness,  and  the 
corpses  lived  and  stood  on  their  feet,  and  the  lonely 
desert  was  peopled  with  an  exceeding  great  army. 
Even  without  the  Divine  interpretation  which  followed, 
the  meaning  of  the  vision  was  clear.  Those  bones  in 
the  desert  were,  indeed,  an  apt  emblem  of  the  race  of 
Israel,  scattered,  divided  each  from  each,  their  ^  bones 
^  dried,"  "  their  hope  lost"  *  That  revival  —  the  pledge 
and  likeness  of  all  revivals  for  all  future  ages  —  was  a 
fit  likeness  of  that  to  which  they  were  now  to  look  for- 
ward, when  the  grave  of  their  captivity  would  be 
opened,  when  the  skeleton  of  Judaism  would  come  out 
from  its  tomb,  and  be  inspired  with  the  invigorating 
blast  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  be  clothed  with  fresh  and 
living  beauty.  Yet  more  encouraging  is  the  closing 
vision  of  the  Prophet's  life.  Again,  as  in  his  earlier 
days,  but  now  with  a  wholly  different  purpose,  the  same 
Divine  hand  seizes  him,  and  transports  him  to  his  native 
country.  In  the  visions  of  Grod  he  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  high  mountain,  and  there  is  revealed  to  him 
the  mysterious  plan  of  a  city  and  Temple,  exactly  cor- 
responding to  that  which  he  had  known  in  his  youth, 
even  down  to  minute  details,  but  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
And  from  under  the  Temple  porch  he  sees  the  peren- 
nial spring  which  lay  hid  within  the  rocky  vault  burst 
forth  into  a  full  and  overflowing  stream,^  which  poius 
down  the   terraces   towards   the   Eastern   gate.     The 

1  Ezek.  xxjLviL  1,  6,  8,.  9, 10.  The  <  Ezek.  xxxviL  11. 

•ame  Hebrew  word  u  in  the  A.  F.  ^  The    germ  of  this  thought  had 

rendered  bj  **  sfkni^"  **  wind,**  and  ab-eadj  appeared  in  Zech.  xiiL  1 ; 

•*  breath."  xiv.  8. 
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dry  bed  of  the  Kedron  ia  filled  with  a  mighty  iorrenty 
which  rises  higher  and  higher  till  it  becomes  a  vast 
river^  and  the  rugged  and  sterile  rocks  which  Une  its 
course  break  out  into  yerdure,  and  throu^  the  two 
deep  defiles  the  stream  divides  and  fi>rces  its  way  into 
the  desert  plain  of  the  Jordan,  and  into  the  lifeless 
waters  of  the  Salt  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Death  begins  to 
teem  with  living  creatures  and  with  innumerable  fish, 
like  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  or  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
fishermen  stand  all  along  its  banks  to  watoh  the  trttiM*- 
fi^rmation,^  and,  aoooiding  to  Uie  sight  so  common  in 
Eastern  countries,  the  life-giving  water  is  everywhem 
followed  by  the  growth  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  -^^  trees 
^  fer  food,  whose  leaf  snail  not  fede,  neither  diall  the 
^  fruit  thereof  be  consumed." ' 

How  the  outward  ferm  of  that  vision  was  left  to  pass 
away,  how  ite  inward  Bpirit  waa  fulBUed  beyond  aU  that 
Ezekiel  could  have  dreamed,  is  the  story  reserved  fer 
the  next  epoch  of  the  Jewish  history,  but  k  yet,  not 
dimly,  fereshadowed  even  in  Essekiel's  own  lifetime. 

One  other  voice  begins  to  make  itself  heard  as  £z&- 
kiel's  words  die  a  way — a  *^ voice" *  rather  than  a  living 
man — the  last  swanlike  song  of  the  Prophets  of  the 
monarchy — a  voice  sounding  in  the  barren  wilderness 
between  the  Captivity  and  the  Return,  between  Baby* 
bn  and  Jerusalem*  It  is  that  wonderful  strain^  which, 
by  likeness  of  thought  and  language  seems  a  continmik 
tion  of  the  great  Isaiah,  by  its  connection  with  the 
sufierings  and  the  &U  of  the  nation  links  itself  to  ihe 
fortunes'^  of  Jeremiah  or  of  Baruch,  and  by  it«i  mysteri- 

1  Ezek.  xlvii.  6,  6,  7,  8,  9  (Heb.);  1— ▼.  9.     Grotius  on  Isa.  liiL     See 

9  £zek.  xlvii.  12.  «1m  Banaeo's  argumeiit  oooiiectmg 

S  Ita.  xl  8,  0*  tlus  portion  of  Iniab  with  BmimIi 

«  Ibid.  xL^lxvi.  (6^  in  dm-  Ge$chidk€,  907«.M1). 
^  Compare  Ezra  i.  1 ;  Baruch  liL 


000  origin  md  independent  eharaoter  W0U  olAims  ibe 
tiile  of  the  ^  Great  Unnamed."  * . 

liiose  fiix  and  twenty  ohapters  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
-—the  most  deeply  inspired^  the   most  truly 
Evangelical  of  any  portion  of  the  Prophetical  povtion  or 
writings,  whatever  be  their  date,  and  whoever 
th^  auUior  —  take   their  stand  on  the  times  of  the 
Captivity,  and  from  thence  look  forward  from  tlie  sum* 
mit  of  the  last  ridge  of  the  Jewish  history  into  the  re^ 
SHotett  future,  unbroken  now  by  any  intervening  barrier. 

Both  worlds  at  once  they  yi^w, 
Who  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new. 

The  ^  war&re  of  Jeruscdem  is  ahready  accompUshed." ' 
^  She  has  received  of  the  Lord's  hand  double  for  all  her 
^sins."  "The  princes'  of  the  sanctuary  are  profaned." 
^The  holy  land  is  waste  and  desolate."  ^Zion  is  fi>iv 
^saken  and  forgotten."  ^  "  The  holy  cities  are  a  wilder^ 
^ness,  Zion  is  a  desolation,  Jerusalem  ia  a  desolation*" 
^The  holy  and  beaudfid  house  wherein  their  (athem 
^  had  worshipped  is  burned  up  with  fire,  and  all  their 
^pleasant  things  are  laid  waste." ^  This  is  the  retro* 
speet  to  which  the  Pnophet  looks  back.  The  times  not 
only  of  Manasseh  but  of  Jehoiachin  and  Zedekiah  are 
fiur  behind  hint  The  exiles  to  whom  he  appeals  are 
already  planted  in  Babjdon ;  to  them,  and  not  to  any 
former  generation  of  Israelites,  is  the  consolation  ad<- 
dressed,  which  streams  in  one  continuous  flow,  uninter- 
rupted by  the  multiplied  incidents  which,  on  the  right 


1  So  Xwald, />p&dte  (iL  p^  403  4  !«.  zlir.  U,  SS;  IL  $\kuii\ 

-410) ;   GeMckichU  (it,  pp,  ^5-6S),  xlix,  14, 19,  21. 

'*D#rgro8Be  Ungenannte."  ^  Ibid.  IzIt.  10, 11;  liL  9.    Comfk 

«  Isa.  ll.  2.  n>id.  S4,  lifi.  %. 

t  Und.  xliii.  28. 
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hand  and  the  left^  had  broken  the  course  of  the 
earlier  Prophetic  appeals.  From  this  bondage  of  the 
Captivity  a  new  Exodus  is  to  begin  for  the  Chosen 
People — a  new  return  through  the  wilderness.  But 
this  revival  of  Isaiah's  spirit,  this  new  epoch  for  Israel^ 
is  to  coincide  with  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  primeval  period  of  mankind  is  drawing  to 
its  close ;  the  ancient  gigantic  monarchies  and  religions^ 
known  to  us  only  through  their  mighty  conquerors,  or 
their  vast  monuments,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  passing 
away ;  the  great  catastrophe  which  is  to  wind  up  their 
long  career,  the  faU  of  Babylon,  is  already  imminent. 
Cyras.  And  in  the  place  of  this  giant  age  is  to  begin 
B.  a  600.  ii^Q^i  second  period  of  history,  which  we  term 
classical.  Its  commencement  may  be  fixed  almost  to  a 
year.  It  is  with  the  clearest  right  that  the  first  date  of 
the  ^  Fasti  Hellenici,"  the  Grecian  annab  of  our  English 
chronologer,  is  fixed  in  the  year  560.  It  is  the  date  of 
the  accession  of  the  two  &mous  potentates  in  Greece 
and  amongst  the  Grecian  colonists,  from  whose  reigns 
commences  our  distinct  knowledge  of  Grecian  life  and 
literature, — Pisistratus  at  Athens,  Croesus  at  Sardis. 
It  is  the  date  which  coincides  with  the  appearance  of 
the  first  authentic  characters  of  Koman  history  in  the 
reign  of  the  Tarquins.  From  this  time  forward  that 
Western  world  of  Greece  and  Rome  rises  more  and  more 
steadily  above  the  horizon,  till  it  occupies  the  whole 
view.  It  was  a  true  insight  into  the  inmost  heart  of 
this  vast  movement^  which  caused  the  Prophet  to  see 
in  it  not  merely  the  blessing  of  his  own  people,  but  the 
union  of  the  distant  isles  ^  of  the  Western  Sea  with  the 
religion  hitherto  confined  to  the  uplands  of  Asia.  And, 
further,  in  the  East  itself  the  time  was  come,  when 

1  LuL  xIt.  1 ;  Ix.  9. 
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from  beyond  the  northern  mountams  the  power  was  to 
descend  which  should  accomplish  this  vast  catastrophe. 
To  that  power  —  not  merely  to  the  quarter  of  the 
world,  or  to  the  nation,  or  to  the  hour,  but  to  the  man 
—  did  the  Prophetic  indications  of  this  period  point, 
with  a  significance  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
occasion.  One  siich  had  arisen,  —  in  that  same  great 
year,  the  year  560,  just  twenty  years  after  the  Jewish 
exile  had  begun,  —  Koresh  or  Cyrus,  the  Persian.  On 
him  the  expectation  of  the  nations  was  fixed.  Concern- 
ing him  the  question  rose  whether  he  would,  like  the 
chie&  and  princes  of  former  times,  be  a  mere  transient 
conqueror?  or  would  he  indeed  be  the  deliverer  who 
should  maugurate  the  faU  of  the  old  and  the  rise  of  the 
new  world  ? 

Out  of  the  darkness  of  suspense  came  the  welcome 
answer  which  marked  him  out  as  the  One  Anointed 
Hero^  —  alike  of  the  Chosen  People  and  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  then  known  world.  Amply  was  that 
Prophetic  intimation  justified.  To  us,  looking  back  at 
the  crisis  from  a  distance  which  enables  us  to  see  the 
whole  extent  of  the  new  era  which  he  was  to  open,  the 
fitness  of  Cyrus  for  the  place  which  the  Prophet  assigns 
to  him  is  full  of  meaning.  The  history  of  the  civilized 
world  was  entering  on  an  epoch,  when  the  Semitic  races 
were  to  make  way  for  the  Indo-Germanic  or  Aryan 
nations,  which  were  thenceforth  to  sway  the  fortunes 
of  mankind.  With  those  nations  Cyrus,  first  of  Asiatic 
potentates,  was  to  be  brought  into  close  relation.  With 
Greece  henceforward  the  destinies  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archy would  be  inseparably  united.  Nay,  of  all  the 
nations  of  Central  Asia,  Persia  alone  was  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  Greco-Boman  and  Germanic  world.     Cyrus, 

1  Isa.  xlv.  1. 
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first  of  the  great  men  whom  Scripture  records^  spoke 
the  tongue  not  of  Palestine  or  Assyria,  but  of  the  races 
of  the  West  Firsts  too,  of  the  ancient  conquerors^ 
Cyrus  is  known  to  us  as  otlier  than  a  mere  despot  and 
destroyer.  It  can  hardly  be  without  ground  that  he 
who,  by  the  Hebrew  Prophet,  was  hailed  not  merely  m 
a  liberator  and  benefiBkctor  of  Israel,  but  as  an  inaugu- 
rator  of  a  reign  of  Righteousness  and  Truth,  should,  in 
Crrecian  literature,^  alone  of  the  barbarian  kings,  have 
been  represented  m  the  type  of  a  just  and  gentfo 
Prince.  In  contact  also  with  Cyrus  the  Israelite  found, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  heathen  world,  not  a  temptation 
to  idolatry,  but  a  protection  of  that  belief  in  the  Unity 
of  Grod,  which  now  as  never  before  began  to  take  hold 
of  the  national  mind.  Of  all  the  Gentile  forms  of  fiiith 
the  religion  of  the  Persians  was  the  most  simple  and 
the  most  spiritual.  Their  abhorrence  of  idols  ^  was 
pushed  almost  to  fanaticbm.  In  Egypt,  the  scattered 
statues  and  broken  temples  still  bear  witness  to  the 
furious  zeal  of  Cambysea  In  Greece,  the  approach 
of  Xerxes  to  Delphi  was  the  invasion  not  merely  of  a 
hostile  army,  but  of  a  band  of  terrible  iconoclasta  And 
so  the  advent  of  Cyrus  was  now  hailed  by  the  Prophet 
as  the  doom  of  the  gigantic  idols  of  Babylon  wbick 
should  totter '  and  fall  before  his  approach :  the  bitter 
scorn  with  which  the  old  Polytheism  was  assailed  by 
the  Israelite  captives  was  strengthened  by  the  c<N^ 
responding  scofis  which  it  awakened  in  the  Persian 
conquerors. 

Such  was  the  outward  firamework  of  the  prospect 

1  Xtnophoo's  Cyropflsdia.  Herodotus,  i.   ISl.    Gomp.  Rawlin- 

8  *«  Tbe^  have  oo  unaget  of  tho    aon's  Herodotu$,  vqL  {,  Eaaaj  ft, 
gods,  no  temples,  no  altars,  and  eon-        '  Isa.  xliv.  9-20;  zlv,  9»  6y  7 ;  xlvi 
iider  tbe  use  of  them  a  sign  of  foUj."    1,  2 ;  xlvil.  1,4;  Baruch  vL  4-73 ; 

Bel  and  the  Dragon,  19-97. 
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which  opened  before  the  Prophet's  mind.  The  prospect 
itself  was  vaster  and  wider  still.  It  is  the  same  as  that 
of  Ezekiel,  but  cleared  almost  entirely^  from  that  ma- 
terial imagery  of  priestly  ritual  and  stately  sanctuary, 
of  fierce  war  and  sweeping  conquest^  with  which  Eze- 
kieVs  visions  were  so  deeply  tinged.  It  expands  into 
the  pure  and  bright  anticipations  of  a  reign  of  Love 
and  Justice,  which  needs  hardly  any  outward  figure  to 
represent  it'  In  the  past,  not  the  regal  magnificence 
of  David  and  Solomon,  but  the  patriarchal  simplicity  of 
Abraham,  and  the  grand  Prophetic  march  of  Moses/ 
fiunish  the  grounds  of  hope.  In  the  foreground  of  the 
future  stands  not  the  Ruler,  or  Conqueror,  but  the 
"  Servant  '*  of  Grod,  gentle,  purified,  suffering  —  whether 
it  be  Cyrus  whom  He  had  anointed;  or  Jacob  whom 
He  had  chosen,^  His  people  with  whom  after  all  their 
affliction  He  was  well  pleased;  or  Jeremiah  and  the 
Prophetic  order,  the  victim  of  their  country's  sins,  led 
aa  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter;*  or  One,'  more  sorrowiul, 
more  triumphant^  more  human,  more  divine,  than  any 
of  these,  the  last  and  true  fulfilment  of  the  most 
spiritual  hopes  and  the  highest  aspirations  of  the 
Chosen  People.  In  the  remoter  horizon  is  the  vision  of 
a  gradual  amelioration  of  the  whole  human  race,^  to  be 
accomplished  not  solely  or  chiefly  by  the  seed  of  Israel, 
but  by  those  outlying  nations  which  were  but  just 
beginning  to  take  their  place  in  the  world's  history. 
In  the  strains  of  triumph  which  welcome  the  influx  of 
these  Gentile  strangers,  we  recognize  the  prelude  of  the 

I  The  exceptioiifl  are  Isa.  Izin.  1-        ^  Isa.  liL  IS;  liiL  7.    Comp.  Jer. 
6  ;  Ixvi.  30-28.  zi.  19. 

«  Isa.  IviL  lS-21 ;  Iz.  17;  Ixi.  11.  ^  isa.  liiL  1-18;   Matt   vul   17; 

t  n>id.  zli.  S;  li.  2 ;  Ixm.  11-14.         xii.  18 ;  Luke  vr.  18;  Acta  YiiL  82. 
4  lUd.  xHv.  1,  28;  xlv.  1 ;  xlix.  8-        7  Jsa.  xlix.   1,  6,  12;  L  22,   28; 

Ix.  1-22;  IxL  1-11. 
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part  which  fai  the  aMniDg  fortunes  of  Uie  Jewish  Churdi 
ia  to  be  played  not  only  by  Cyrus^  and,  if  so  be,  Zoroaa- 
ter;  but  by  Socrates  and  Plato,  by  Alexander  and  by 
CssMT  It  has  been  truly  observed  that  the  new  ele- 
saents  which  CSmstendom  received  firom  the  Greek,  the 
Roman,  and  the  Teutonic  world  were  almost  as  impor* 
tant  as  those  which  it  received  from  the  Jewish  race. 
Ita  Skiropean,  as  distinguished  from  its  Asiatic  features^ 
fenn  cme  of  the  main  eharacteristics  which  raise  it  both 
above  Judaism  and  Mahometanism.  To  have  reoog^ 
niaed  and  anticipated  this  truth  is  the  race  privilege  of 
the  SvangeUcal  Prophet 

This  is  the  dawn  of  the  new  epoch  of  Jewish  and  of 
universal  history;  full  of  misgivings  and  doubts^  such 
as  have  beset  every  great  revolution  in  human  opinions 
and  institutions.  But  in  the  chill  of  that  new  dawn, 
amidst  the  perplexities  of  that  untried  situation,  amidst 
the  ruins  of  those  ancient  empirei^  in  the  eager  exr 
peciation  of  those  unknown  changes  ^^  the  first  words 
which  break  the  silence,  and  of  which  the  strains  echo 
through  the  whole  of  the  next  period  of  the  history, 
and  through  its  endless  consequences,  are  those  of  the 
mi^^y  and  mysterious  Teacher,  Prophet  and  Psalmist 
both  in  one ;  ^  the  key*note  not  only  of  the  revived 
and  transformed  Israel,  but  of  the  risipg  woiid  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  and  of  the  Christendom  of  a  stiU  remoter 
future:-^ 

Comfort  ye,  ^mfort  je»  mj  p^opla. 

The  comfort  is  of  that  enduring  kind,  which  is  solid  now 
as  when  it  was  first  uttered.  It  is  the  expectation  of 
oonstani^  though  unequal,  progress  towards  perfection  ; 
tha  disappearance  of  present  difficulties  before  the  in- 

t  lift.  xL  1,  3,  4,  31. 
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creasiiig  light  and  energy  of  the  fresh  generations  of 
mankind;  the  confidence  that  this  continued  advance 
is  the  cause  of  Grod  Himself 

The  voice  of  one  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness, 
Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord ; 
Make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  Grod.  •  •  . 
Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  shall 

be  made  low ; 
And  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  roa^ 

places  plain ;  •  •  . 
They  that  wait  on  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  stroigth ; 
They  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles ; 
They  shall  ran  and  not  be  weary ; 
Ttkdj  shall  walk  and  not  fiunt 


NOTE  A. 

ON  ISAUH  XL.— LXVL 

I  BVBJom  yery  briefly  the  facts  relating  to  the  second  portion 
o£  Is&uati,  xl. — ^Ixyi.,  which  compel  us  to  consider  it  apart  firom 
the  earlier  portion  (i. — ^xxxy.). 

1*  Between  these  two  portions  a  strong  line  of  demarcation  is 
drawn  by  the  interposition  of  the  historical  chapters,  xxxvi.— 
xxxix.  Whatever  be  the  date  of  the  respective  parts,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  are  entirely  distinct  compositions. 

2.  The  style  of  the  concluding  portion,  though  in  many  re-^ 
spects  similar  to  the  earlier  chapters,  differs  essentially  in  its  ease 
and  continuous  flow. 

8.  The  differences  of  language  are  variously  stated  by  Orien- 
talists. But  by  the  most  distinguished  —  such  as  Ewald  and 
Gesenius  —  they  are  stated  to  be  distinctly  marked. 

4.  The  subjects  of  thought  which  are  prominent  in  the  con- 
cluding division  are  new,  if  not  in  themselves,  yet  in  the  propor- 
tions which  they  occupy ;  such  as  the  constant  recurrence  of  "  the 
Servant  of  Grod,"  and  the  glories  of  the  enlarged  Church  of  the 
iuture  Jerusalem. 

5.  All  the  allusions  presuppose  that  Jerusalem  (not  is  to  be, 
but)  has  been  already  destroyed ;  that  the  persons  to  be  consoled 
(not  will  be,  but)  are  already  in  exile  (see  the  passages  cited  in 
Lecture  XL.  p.  687)  ;  that  Babylon  (not  will  be,  but)  is  in  the 
height  of  her  power;  and  that  Cyrus  and  his  conquests  are 
(not  merely  foreseen  in  some  distant  future,  but)  already  well 
known. 

6.  Except  in  Ivi.  9 — ^Ivii.  12  (which  has  all  the  appearance 
of  an  earlier  fragment  incorporated),  there  is  no  allusion  to  the 
peculiar  customs  of  Palestine  under  the  monarchy ;  and  no  ref- 
erences to  the  Assyrian  invasion  or  the  other  historical  circum- 
stances, which  mark  the  reigns  of  Hezekiah  and  of  Manasseh. 
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7.  A  few  parallels  may  be  addaced  from  Micali^s  allusions  to 
the  Captiyitj ;  but  they  differ  in  this  material  point,  that  Micah 
(iv.  10)  speaks  of  it  as  still  to  come,  Isaiali  (xl.  2,  xlvii.  1,  xlviii. 
14,  20)  as  already  tar  advanced. 

8.  The  continnons  and  elaborate  style  confirms  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  book  belong^  to  the  period  when,  as  we  see  in 
Ezekiel,  the  speaker  and  ih%  actor  were  exchanged  for  the 
writer.     (See  Liectare  XL.) 

9^  Tha  order  of  the  Books  m  the  Babyknioik  TiitflMf  con- 
fifms  the  MippositioB  that  tfaens  were  briieved  to  be  ki  the  Book 
of  Isaiah  portions  of  a  date  subsequent  to  Jeremiah  and  Es^el : 
—  1.  Jeromiah;  2.  Bmkiel;  8.  JbmM;  4.  The  TweWe  Minor 
Pro|9hettw 

10.  In  Bva  i.  1  it  is  not  Isuah,  bot  Jeremiah,  who  is  quoted 
as  haying  ibret<rfd  the  deUyenmoe  by  Oynis ;  and  this  is  the 
more  reaarkaUe  when  contrasted  with  the  later  Tersion  of  die 
same  evetttt  in  Joaephns  (^Ant*  xi  1,  ^  2),  who  exyivasly  citet 
Isaiah  as  the  author  of  the  predictions  which  induoed  the  act  of 
Cyms. 

11.  The  amalgamation  of  the  two  Prophets  would  be  suffi- 
ciently explained,  either  by  the  weH-known  pmctice  of  Eastern 
scribes,  of  cOmlwiing  together  two  or  more  worics,  following  each 
other  in  the  same  collection,  or  by  die  undoubted  occasional  like- 
ness of  style  between  the  first  and  second  portions. 

12.  Similar  instances  of  a^lomentting  seTcral  woiira  tmder 
the  same  name  are  to  be  found,  probably  in  the  Prophecies  of 
Zecharialn  certainly  in  tlie  Psalter  of  David,  and  in  the  Twelve 
Minor  Prophets  (called  in  the  Babykmkn  Tahnud  by  the  single 
name  of  *^  the  Fourth  Later  Prophet "). 

18.  In  Mark  i.  2,  8,  according  to  the  best  MSS.,  the  Ptoph* 
edes  not  only  of  Isa.  xl.  8,  but  of  Mai.  in.  1,  are  included 
jmder  the  name  of  *^  Isaiah  the  Prophet,"  •^  an  exact  parallel  to 
the  amalgamation  in  question. 

It  is  true  that  these  peculiarities  may  be  explained  fay  l9ie 
hypothesis  of  an  ecstatic  transportation  q(  the  eariier  Prophet  out 
of  his  own  time  into  the  middle  of  the  next  century.  Bnt  such 
a  hypothesis  is  without  any  other  example  in  the  ScHptures. 
Even  granting  the  interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Damet  aftd  tif 
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the  ApocalypM  which  makes  thode  tutrb  books  predict  mknitely' 
historical  events  of  the  remotest  fttttrre^  jnet  id  etick  case  t!i9 
position  in  which  the  Pirophet  is  placed  is  that  of  his  own  time,  ^ 
Daniel  at  Babylon,  St  John  at  Patmos  $  whereas  the  Isaiah  i^ 
the  second  portion  (xl. — Ixvi.)  is  altogether  removed  flrom  the 
rs%n  of  Heflekiah  ot  Maiiasseh,  and  the  i^K^tical  appeals  of  his 
prophetic  office'  would  be  as  unmeaning,  if  addressed  to  the 
Jews  c^  that  period,  as  they  are  full  of  imtruction,  when  con- 
sidered as  addressed  to  the  Jews  of  the  period  of  the  Captivity* 
The  second  portion  of  the  Prophecies,  as  having  been  for  m 
many  ages  incorporated  with  the  first,  and  as  partaking  so 
lately  of  the  style  and  spirit  of  Isaiah,  can  still  be  caHed  by 
his  name.^  But  the  essential  connection  of  these  Prophecies 
with  the  period  of  the  Captivity  is  a  fact  which  mast  equally 
remaiflt  whatever  (^ration  we  form  of  thenr  date  or  their  antiior. 


NOTE  B. 

ON  THE  AUtBOBSHiP  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  TtlE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

TttB  question  raised  in  the  preceding  Note  is  oonnt^ted  with 
one  of  a  aaore  general  character ;  namely,  the  appoirtiaBment  of 
the  dates  and  authorships  of  many  of  the  Sacred  Books. 

One  of  the  most  striking  differences  between  the  existing 
histories  of  the  Jewish  people  and  those  of  Greece  and  Roaoe  ia 
their  anonymous  character.  Whereas  the  Classical  historiansv 
almost  without  exception,  chum  their  books  for  themselves,  the 
Sacred  historians^  almost  without  exception,  leave  their  names 
undisdoeed  For  a  long  time  this  was  unperceived,  owing  to 
the  groundless  assumption  that  the  subject  of  a  book  must 
necessacjly  be  the  author  of  it ;  and  that  tlterefofre  Moses^ 
Joshua,  Samuel,  and  Job  must  have  written  the  books  which 
bear  their  names^  even  although  their  own  deaths  are  recorded 
therein.  This  mode  of  argument  was  confined  to  Sirred  criti« 
oism.    It  was  never  imagined,  m  classical  literature^  tiiat  the 

^  Ab  Ml  J^Mph.  iiiM.  ai.  1,  t|  Etelw.  xhria.  M;  HAtt.HI.  8|  Mark  1.1,  f^  Lite  f^  IT 
Rom.  z.  16, 80. 
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•*  Odyssey  **  was  \vritten  by  XJlysses,  or  the  ** JSneid  "  by  .£neas. 
It  is  now  generally  abandoned  in  regard  to  Sacred  literature  ako, 
and  the  nngnlar  self-abnegation  of  the  Sacred  historians  has  pro* 
portionally  been  brought  into  light. 

A  more  delicate  question  is  opened  by  the  discovery,  not  only 
that  many  of  the  Sacred  books  have  no  known  author,  but  that 
in  single  books  different  elements  from  various  sources  are  com- 
bined. This  detection  of  the  composite  nature  of  the  Hebrew 
writings,  though  sometimes  pushed  to  excess  by  the  German 
critics,  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  certain 
results  of  their  labors.  The  telescope  of  scholarship  has  re* 
solved  what  before  were  dim  nebulous  clusters  into  their  separate, 
distinct  stars ;  and  there  are  very  few  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  have  not  received  additional  light  from  this 
restorative  process.  Almost  all  the  historical  writings  partake 
of  this  complex  character.  The  Pentateuch  in  the  earlier 
period,  the  Books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  Ezra  in  the 
latter  period,  are  now  universally  acknowledged,  in  their  present 
state,  to  be  the  work  of  several  hands. 

When,  from  these  great  historical  compilations,  we  pass  to  the 
Prophets  and  Psalmists,  the  case  is  somewhat  altered.  Here, 
for  the  most  part,  the  anonymous  character  of  the  Historical 
books  is  exchanged  for  the  avowed  authorship  of  the  Prophetic 
writers.  Even  in  the  lost  Historical  works,  the  names  ci  the 
Prophets  who  composed  them  were  for  the  most  part  known. 
And  no  one  doubts  that  the  Prophecies  of  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos, 
Micah,  Obadiah,  Nahum,  Ezekiel,  Haggai,^  were  written  by  the 
Prophets  whose  names  they  bear ;  or  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Psalter  of  David  and  of  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  Zechariah,  were  written  by  those  whose  names  have 
been  by  long  custom  associated  with  them.  But  in  tliese  latter 
cases  it  has  happened,  by  a  confusion  which  has  frequently 
attended  ancient  writings,  in  proportion  to  the  eminence  of  their 
authors,  and  the  complexity  of  their  contents,  that  they  have 
gradually  embraced  fragments  of  other  writings,  which,  whether 
Grom  a  similarity  of  style  or  name  or  subject,  have  been  regarded 

I  I  have  excepted  "  BfaUchi,**  ovify  becanae  of  the  doobt  which  ezistB  aa  to  the  exact 
•Mailing  of  the  tide. 
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as  akin  to  them.  The  most  remarkable  instance  is  the  Psalter. 
As  far  back  as  the  Chnstian  era,  this  whole  collection  went 
under  the  name  of  "  David."  As  such  it  is  constantly  quoted 
in  the  New  Testament.  As  such  it  was  received  by  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Fathers,  Augustine  and  Chrysostom.  As  such 
it  is  introduced  into  our  own  Prayer-book.  This  uniformity  of* 
authorship  in  the  Psalms  has  now  been  generally  abandoned. 
Not  only  are  the  most  various  authors  and  ages  admitted  by  all 
scholars  into  this  once  exclusively  Davidic  dominion,  but  even 
the  time-honored  titles,  which  were  long  received  as  essential 
parts  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  and  which  unquestionably 
represent  the  oldest  tradition,  are  now  generally  treated  as  un- 
certain in  date  and  unauthentic  in  substance.^  The  consequence 
has  been  an  universal  recognition  of  that  wonderful  variety  of 
situation  and  character,  which  gives  to  the  Psalter  one  of  its 
chief  outward  charms.* 

The  same  process  of  disintegration  and  restoration,  with  the 
same  happy  results,  has  been  carried  on  with  regard  to  the  other 
books  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  two  most  signal  instances 
are  Zechariah  and  Isaiah.  In  the  case  of  Zechariah,^  a  suspicion 
has  long  been  awakened,  that  in  company  with  the  undoubted 
works  of  the  Prophet  of  that  name,  who  lived  afler  the  Captivity 
(Zech.  i. — viii.),  have  been  arranged  Prophecies  of  an  earlier 
date  (ix. — ^xiv.),  from  the  hand  of  one  or  more  Prophets, 
whose  works  have  been  confounded  with  the  writings  of  the  later 
teacher.  They  were  quoted  by  the  Evangelist  St.  Matthew 
(xxvii.  9)  under  the  name,  not  of  Zechariah  but  of  Jeremiah. 
In  our  own  Church,  this  diversity  of  authorship  has  been  drawn 
out  at  length  by  Mede,  Hammond,  and  Archbishop  Newcome  ; 
and  in  Germany,  though  there  is  still  a  division  of  opinion  on  the 
subject,  the  great  preponderance  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  the 
divided  origin  of  the  book.  A  similar  result  has  been  obtained, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  a  more  careful  study  ©f  the  Prophecies  of 
Isaiah.^     It  has  been  urged  that  here  the  work  of  an  unknown 

1  I  ought  to  except  the  attempted  vin-  has  ventured  so  &r  iu  defence  of  the  tnidi* 

dication  of  the  authenticity  of  the  titles  by  tional  belief, 
the  Bishop  of  Natal  {Pentateuch  and  Book        *  See  Lecture  XXY. 
^  Jothua  cntically  examined,  Part  11.).        «  See  Lectures  XXXV.,  XXXV  f 
But  probably  no  other  critical  investigator        ^  See  Lecture  XL.,  and  No* 
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later  Proiphet,  including  ib^e  whole  of  ihe  latter  sectipn  of  th* 
book  (xl. — hcvi.),  has  been  bound  up  with  the  writingai  of  the  ear- 
lier Prophet  of  the  times  of  Hezekiah.  This  opinion,  though  not 
4atM]g  back  so  far  as  that  which  advocates  the  variety  of  author* 
phip  in  the  Psalms^  aud  in  Zechariah,  has  received  a  still  more 
decided  4np?<>i't  ^m  the  chief  Hebrew  scholars  of  tbe  Continent. 

These  attempts  to  discover  the  real  authors  of  the  hooka, 
which  popuh^r  tradition  has  wrongly  assigned  to  great  names,  are 
sometimes  ii^vicUo^ly  treated  as  attacks  on  the  authority  and 
genuineness  ^  their  writings* 

It  ought  to  be  needless  to  say,  that  the  OMthorityy  or  canonki^ 
of  a  sacred  book  hardly  ever  depends  on  its  particukir  date  oir 
name.  If  tjae  these  purposes  it  was  necessary  that  the  writers 
sbould  be  known,  ij^early  half  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
V(ould  at  once  be  excluded  firom  the  canon.  And  as  the  second 
portion  of  Zechariah  cannot  lose  its  authority  firom  its  being  of 
an  earlier  date  than  has  been  commonly  supposed,  so  neither  can 
l^e  fifth  portion  of  the  Psalter,  or  the  second  portion  of  Isaiahs 
Ipse  their  authority  firom  being  later  than  the  reign3  of  I>avid  or 
Hezekiah.  The  discovery  of  diversity  of  authorship  in  the^ 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah  has  been  termed  ^^  the  undeifying  of  Isaiah.'' 
But,  even  granting  the  **  deification  "  of  Isaiah  to  be  in  itself  a 
desirable  object,  it  pannot  surely  be  attained  by  so  accidental  a 
circumstance  as  the  mere  outward  lurangement  pf  the  writings 
which  now  bear  his  name ;  nor  can  any  of  these  inspired 
Prophets  be  **  undeified  "  or  degraded  fi-om  any  glory  which  ia 
their  due  by  a  mistake  in  their  titles,  stiil  lesS;  by  giving  to  each 
his  proper  place,  and  by  adding,  if  so,  be,  a  new  personage  t^ 
that  goodly  fellowship,  which  assuredly  gains  rather  than  losea 
by  the  increase  of  its  members,  and  by  the  better  und^rstandii^ 
of  the  time  and  occasion  of  its  utterances. 

So  also  the  question  of  genuineness^  properly  speaking,  cb^ 
only  arise  in  regard  J;o  a  work  which  avowedly  di^ms  for  its^f  ^ 
fidse  author.  The  later  portions  of  the  Psalter  and  of  Isaiah 
are,  for  the  most  part,  as  anonymous  as  the  Books  of  Ruth  or  of 
Chronicles,  or  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  no  forgery 
which  is  detected,  but  the  oversight  of  some  ancient  Hebrew 
collector  or  Christian  expositor,  who  has  united  in  one  roll  the 
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writings  of  two  different  authors^  In  the  Homeric  controTersjr,  ^ 
no  one  wonid  think  of  charging  those  who  believe  that  the 
**  Iliad  "  and  the  "  Odyssej  "  were  the  works  of  two  poets,  with 
a  denial  of  the  genuineness  of  either  poem.  It  is  moeh  to  be 
regretted,  that  in  the  critical  controversies  of  dieclcf^.  there  has 
been  a  temptation,  on  both  sides,  needlessly  to  impate  reprehen^ 
sible  motivea:  as  when,  on  the  one  hand,  the  innocent  endearon 
to  detect  the  real  authorship  of  disputed  woHcs  have  been 
branded  as  sinister  attacks  on  their  character ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Si^nred  writers  tliemselves  have  been  blamed  for  a  con- 
(nsion  that  has  onljr  taken  place  long  after  their  deaths.  The 
Psahns  of  the  Captivity  are  not  less  genuine  and  anthentie  be^ 
cause  they  have  been  classed  with  the  Psalms  of  David,  nor  the 
Pi*ophecies  of  the  older  Zecbariah  because  they  have  been 
classed  with  diose  of  the  youi^r,  nor  the  Prophecies  of  the 
younger  Isaiah  because  they  have  been  classed  with  those  of  the 
older. 

There  is  indeed  another  province  of  disputed  authorship  into 
which  the  question  of  genuineness  and  spnrioasness  more  prc^ 
erly  enters.  It  has  been  said  that  **  to  write  any  book  under 
^^  the  name  of  another,  and  to  give  it  out  to  be  his,  is,  in  any 
^^case,  a  forgery,  dishonest  in  itself^  and  destructive  of  all  trust- 
^  worthiness."  But  even  this  remark  needs  mneh  qualification. 
Though  aimed  against  those  who  question  the  commonly  received 
date  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  it  &Us  really  with  far  greater  force 
on  the  vast  multitude  of  divines  who  question  the  Sdomonian 
authorship  of  ^  the  Wisdom  of  Soh>mon.^*  That  book  repeatedly 
claims  to  be  written  by  Solomon,  was  maintained  to  be  so  by 
many  of  the  Fathers,  and  was  by  them  honored  as  such  with  a 
veneration  equal  to  that  which  they  paid  to  Scripture.  And 
yet,  although  this  belief  is  now  universally  abandoned  in  all  Prot- 
estant countries,  ^^  the  Book  of  Wiscfem "  is  still  treated,  at 
least  by  the  Anglican  and  Lutheran  Churches,  with  reverence 
and  admiration,  and  its  lofty  strain  of  religious  morality  is  .not 
thought  to  be  impugned  by  the  recognition  of  the  fictitious 
character  of  its  author.  But,  in  fact,  neither  in  the  case  of  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  or  (if  recent  criticisms  sliould  prove  correct) 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel  or  of  Ecclesiastes,  would  such  a  censure 
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be  just,  because  there  is  no  proof  that  this  assumption  of  a  great 
name  was  anything  more  than  part  of  the  plan  of  the  work  ;  and 
it  would  be,  or,  at  least,  if  we  had  all  the  circumstances  before 
us,  it  might  be,  as  absurd  to  charge  the  writers  of  these  Sacred 
Books  with  forgery,  because  they  wrote  in  the  names  of  Solomon 
or  Daniel,  as  to  apply  the  term  to  Cowper's  verses  on  Alex- 
ander Selkirk,  or  Burns's  address  to  the  army  at  Bannockbum, 
because  those  poems  were  not  written  by  Selkirk  or  Robert 
Bruce,  in  whose  mouths  they  are  placed. 

In  all  these  questions,  the  first  and  chief  duty  of  the  critic  is 
to  judge  without  respect  of  persons ;  to  deal  the  same  measure 
to  the  Book  of  Isaiah  that  we  deal  to  the  Psalter,  —  to  the  Book 
of  Daniel  that  we  deal  to  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  The  books  of 
Scripture  only  suffer  from  being  subjected  to  requirements  which 
we  have  ceased  to  apply  to  the  books  of  common  literature. 
Biblical  critics  must  be  called  to  decide  whether  the  137th  Psalm 
is  of  the  age  of  David  or  of  the  Captivity ;  whether  the  Book  of 
Daniel  should  be  ascribed  to  the  age  of  the  Captivity  or  of  the 
Maccabees ;  whether  the  Book  of  Wisdom  was  written  at  Jeru- 
salem or  at  Alexandria.  But,  in  the  interests  alike  of  truth  and 
of  charity,  it  is  much  to  be  desired,  that  Religion  should  not  be 
staked  on  the  issue ;  and  that  those  who  submit  their  under- 
standings to  what  seem  to  them  the  &cts  of  the  case  should  be 
allowed  to  do  so  without  being  exposed  to  the  charge  of  wilful 
blindness  or  of  impious  p>*esumption.  ^^  The  Faith  can  receive 
no  real  injury  except  from  its  defenders."  "  No  book  can  be 
written  in  defence  of  the  Bible  like  the  Bible  itself;"  and, 
therefore,  whilst  we  know  that  the  eternal  and  essential  elements 
of  Religion  cannot  be  affected  by  any  critical  investigations,  we 
shall  eagerly  welcome  any  light  which  can  be  thrown  on  the 
structure  or  the  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Books,  which  have 
already  gained  so  much  from  <«  closer  study  of  their  contents. 
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